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THE     ODIC     FORCE.* 

BY    C.    T.    HOPKINS. 

Whatever  eminence  we  Americans  have  attained  in  the  mechanical 
arts  and  in  the  departments  of  legal  and  political  science,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  our  German  brethren  have  always  occupied  a  higher  posi- 
tion than  ours  in  those  branches  of  physical  and  metaphysical  research 
where  careful  analysis,  long-continued  investigation  and  profound  reflec- 
tion are  the  requisites  to  success.  We  are  the  more  active  of  the  two 
nations,  and  our  discoveries,  therefore,  cover  a  large  field ;  but  that 
passive  patience,  which 

"Learns  to  labor  and  to  wait," 

gives  a  character  of  certainty  and  solidity  to  the  fruits  of  German 
industry  to  which  American  talent  is  comparatively  a  stranger.  We 
run,  while  Germans  walk  ;  we  skim  over  the  top — they  dive  to  the 
bottom.  To  use  a  California  simile,  we  may  exhaust  in  a  brief  period 
the  surface  diggings  over  a  vast  extent  of  the  domain  of  science  ;  the 
German  is  satisfied  with  a  smaller  claim,  but  will  not  relinquish  it  till 
he  has  thoroughly  explored  the  bed  rock.  Consequent  upon  these 
national  characteristics,  we  have  established  a  new  religion,  founded 
on  what  we  claim  to  be  physical  manifestations  of  spiritual  power  as 
displayed  in  thousands  of  instances  to  tens  of  thousands  of  investiga- 
tors. Our  highest  legal  and  literary  talent  has  been  brought  to  bear 
on  this  exciting  subject,  and  the  result  of  what  we  call  candid  inquiry 
and  patient  research,  occupying  perhaps  a  month,  or  at  most  a  year, 
on  the  part  of  each  individual,  has  been  the  formation  of  an  army  of 
believers  in  every  section  of  our  country.  The  slow  German,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  incredulous.     He  stops  at  the  threshold  ;  weighs,  exam- 

*  Physico  Physiological  Researches  on  the  Dynamics  of  Magnetism,  Electricity, 
Heat,  Light,  Crystalization  and  Chemism  in  their  relations  to  Vital  Force.  By 
Baeon  Charles  Von  Reichenbach.  Edited  by  John  Ashbuknee,  M.  D.  New 
York:  J.  S.  Redfield. 
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ines,  experiments  with  each  phenomenon  as  it  presents  itself,  and, 
finally,  after  perhaps  a  life-time  of  patient  toil,  shows  us  the  result  in 
the  shape  of  some  imperishable  monument  of  patient  industry.  The 
Baron  Von  Reichcnbach,  of  Austria,  is  a  striking  instance  of  German 
superiority  in  these  respects.  Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  the  world 
was  convulsed  by  the  startling  announcement  that  "  Animal  Magnet- 
ism" had  been  discovered.  English,  French,  and  especially  Ameri- 
cans, were  all  agog  with  the  new  and  wonderful  facts  that  were 
everywhere  developed  under  the  hands  of  lecturing  operators.  Some 
denounced  it  as  the  work  of  the  devil,  who  had  revived  the  old-fash- 
ioned mode  of  possession;  some  tried  to  explain  it  on  natural  principles; 
many  were  content  to  witness  the  facts  in  a  sturdy  spirit  of  disbelief, 
charging  tliem  to  the  long  accounts  of  human  collusion  and  fraud. 
But  the  vast  majority  have  passed  it  by,  in  the  confusion  of  this  event- 
ful age,  without  forming  any  opinion  as  to  its  merits  ;  while  new  phe- 
nomena have,  in  turn,  claimed  their  attention,  whicli,  though  following 
in  the  train  of  Mesmerism,  have  thrown  it  long  since  entirely  into  the 
background.  Not  so  with  the  German  philosopher.  Determined  from 
the  first  to  sift  to  the  bottom  the  ideas  propounded  ))y  the  Maguetisers, 
he  has  seized  the  subject  in  the  iron  grip  of  his  vigorous  intellect.  He 
has  subjected  it  to  the  fiery  ordeal  of  rigid  scientific  scrutiny,  and  long 
after  we  have  forgotten  the  excitement  it  once  occasioned,  he  comes 
forth  from  his  laboratory  with  an  explanation  of  it ;  so  thorough,  so 
complete,  so  entirely  convincing,  that,  to  gainsay  or  misunderstand  it, 
is  to  acknowledge  one 's  self  far  below  the  ordinary  standard  of  candor 
or  common  sense. 

We  propose  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  work  before  us,  from  which  the 
reader  may  derive  some  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Odic  Force,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  its  discovery  was  followed  up  by  the  master- 
mind of  our  author. 

The  first  experiments  instituted  by  the  Baron  were  on  the  nervous 
excitabilities  of  cataleptic  patients,  as  affected  by  the  magnet.  It  is  a 
fact  well  known  to  physicians  and  nurses,  that  in  many  nervous  diseases 
the  sufi"erers  are  found  to  experience  an  extraordinary  exaltation  of  the 
nervous  perceptions.  Thus,  such  persons  smell  and  taste  with  uncom- 
mon acuteness  and  delicacy.  They  hear  what  is  spoken  three  or  four 
rooms  off.  They  cannot  bear  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  fire  ;  while 
they  are  able  in  great  darkness  not  only  to  perceive  the  outlines  of 
objects,  but  to  distinguish  colors  clearly,  when  the  healthy  eye  can 
discern  nothing.  It  occurred  to  the  Baron,  in  view  of  the  assertion 
by  the  discoverers  of  Animal  Magnetism,  that  a  new  sense  was  thereby 
conferred  on  somnambulists  and  sleep-walkers ;  that  to  persons  ner- 
vously diseased,  or  "  sick  sensitive,"  certain  magnetic  phenomena  could 
be  made  manifest,  which  were  unperceived  by  the  senses  of  the  healthy, 
and  which  might  throw  much  light  on  the  connection  between  mag- 
■  netic  and  vital  forces.  His  first  experiment  in  determiuing  this  hypoth- 
esis is  thus  described,  viz  : 

"  Through  the  kindness  of  a  surgeon  practicing  in  Vienna,  I  was  introduced  in 
March,  1844,  to  one  of  his  patients,  the  daughter  of  the  tax  collector,  Nowotny, 
a  young  woman  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  had  suffered  for  eight  years  fi-om 
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increasing  pains  in  tlie  head,  and  from  these  liad  fallen  into  cataleptic  attacks  with 
alternate  tonic  and  clonic  spasms.  In  her  all  the  exalted  intensity  of  the  senses 
had  appeared,  so  that  she  could  not  bear  sun  or  candle-Ught,  saw  her  chamber  as 
in  a  twilight  in  the  darkness  of  night,  when  she  clearly  distinguished  the  colors  of 
all  the  furniture  and  clothes  in  it.  On  this  patient  the  magnet  acted  with  extra- 
ordinary violence  in  several  ways.  *  *  *  Eecalling  to  mind  that  the  jSTorthern 
Light  (Aurora  Boreahs)  appeared  to  be  nothing  else  but  an  electrical  i^henomenon, 
produced  through  the  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  intimate  nature  of  which  is  inexpli- 
cable, inasmuch  as  no  dii'ect  emanation  of  light  from  the  magnet  is  known  in  physics, 
I  came  to  the  idea  of  making  a  trial,  whether  a  power  of  vision,  so  exalted  as  that 
of  Miss  Nowotny,  might  not  perhaps  perceive  some  phenomena  of  light  on  the 
magnet  in  perfect  darkness.  I  devoted  the  following  night  to  this,  and  selected  for 
it  the  period  when  the  patient  had  just  awalvcned  from  o  cataleptic  fit,  and,  conse- 
quently, was  most  excitable.  The  windows  were  covered  with  a  superabundance 
of  curtains,  and  the  lighted  candles  removed  from  the  room,  long  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  spasms.  The  magnet  was  placed  upon  a  table  about  ten  j^ards  from 
the  patient,  with  both  poles  directed  towards  the  ceiling,  and  then  freed  from  its 
armature.  N"o  one  present  could  see  in  the  least ;  but  the  girl  beheld  two  luminous 
appearances,  one  at  the  extremity  of  each  pole  of  the  magnet.  When  this  was 
closed  by  the  application  of  the  armature,  they  disappeared,  and  she  saw  nothing 
more ;  when  it  was  reopened,  the  lights  reappeared.  They  seemed  to  be  some- 
what stronger  at  the  moment  of  lifting  the  armature,  then  to  acquire  a  permanent 
condition,  which  was  weaker.  Close  upon  the  steel,  fi-om  which  the  light  streamed, 
it  appeared  to  form  a  fiery  vapor,  and  this  was  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  glory  of 
rays.  But  the  rays  were  not  at  rest;  they  became  longer  and  shorter  without  inter- 
mission, and  exhibited  a  kind  of  darting  appearance  and  active  scintillation,  which 
the  observer  assured  us  was  unconmionly  beautiful.  The  whole  appearance  was 
more  dehcate  than  that  of  common  fire ;  the  Ught  vras  far  purer,  almost  white, 
sometimes  mingled  witlr  iridescent  colors,  the  whole  resembling  the  light  of  the 
sun  more  than  that  of  a  fire.  I  showed  her  a  little  electric  spark,  which  she  had 
never  seen  before,  and  had  no  conception  of;  she  found  it  much  more  blue  than 
the  magnetic  hght." — (pp.  23,  24.) 

These  experiments  were  tried  repeatedly  with  this  patient,  in  the 
presence  of  different  witnesses,  and  with  magnets  of  differing  powers. 
The  result  was  the  same,  the  intensity  of  the  light  varying  with  the 
power  of  the  magnet,  until  her  returning  health  destroyed  her  power 
of  magnetic  vision. 

"Miss  Angelica  Sturmann,  19  years  of  age,  was  suffering  from  tubercular  affec- 
tion of  the  lungs,  and  long  subject  to  somnambulism  in  its  lighter  stages,  vvdth 
attacks  of  tetanus  and  cataleptic  fits.  The  infiuence  of  the  magnet  displayed 
itself  so  powerfully  in  her,  after  a  few  experiments,  that  she  far  surpassed  Miss 
Nowotny  in  sensitiveness.  When  I  stood  in  the  darkened  room,  holding  a  magnet 
capable  of  supporting  a  weight  of  90  lbs.,  at  the  distance  of  six  paces  from  the  feet 
of  the  patient,  while  she  was  perfectly  conscious  of  what  was  going  on  around  her, 
the  patient  ceased  to  answer.  She  fell  into  tetanic  spasms  and  complete  uncon- 
sciousness from  the  action  of  the  magnet,  the  moment  I  had  pulled  off  the  arma- 
ture. After  a  while  she  came  to  herself  again,  and  said  that  at  the  moment  I  had 
removed  the  armature  from  the  magnet,  she  had  seen  a  flame  flash  over  it  about 
the  length  of  a  small  hand,  and  of  a  white  color,  mingled  vnih.  red  and  blue." — 
(p.  26.) 

"  Miss  Maria  Maix  was  undergoing  treatment  for  a  paralytic  affection  of  the 
lower  extremities,  with  occasional  attacks  of  spasms.  When  a  large  magnet  was 
opened  before  her  in  the  night-time,  ■which  was  often  done,  she  alwags  beheld  a 
luminosity  resting  over  it,  resting  on  the  poles,  about  a  hand's  breadth  in  hight.  But 
when  laboring  under  spasms,  the  phenomena  increased  most  extraordinarily  to  her 
eyes.  She  then  saw  the  magnetic  light,  which  now  appeared  greatly  increased  in 
size,  not  merely  at  the  poles,  but  flowing  also  from  all  over  the  steel,  although 
weaker  than  at  the  poles,  but  spread  universally  over  the  whole  horseshoe,  and  left 
a  dazzling  brightness  before  her  eyes,  which  would  not  disappear  for  a  long  time." 
-(p.  2t.) 
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Subsequent  experiments  upon  some  sixty  to  seventy  persons,  some 
of  them  in  vigorous  health,  but  all  of  them  of  a  nervous  temperament, 
placed  the  discovery  of  the  magnetic  light  beyond  controversy.  The 
light,  as  described  by  these  persons,  varied — first,  with  the  nervous 
condition  of  the  observer — second,  with  the  degree  of  darkness  in  the 
room — third,  with  the  power  of  the  magnet.  In  all  cases  the  appear- 
ance and  colors  of  the  flames  were  identified  with  those  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  the  motion  also  being  exactly  similar.  Sometimes  the  light 
was  seen  of  a  length  equal  to  twice  that  of  the  magnet ;  and  its 
strength  and  intensity  were  always  greatest  at  the  poles,  and  at  the 
corners  of  the  steel  in  layered  magnets,  where  the  magnetic  power  was 
most  highly  concentrated.  At  other  times  but  a  single  fiery  thread 
was  visible,  emanating  from  the  center  of  each  pole.  To  some  observ- 
ers, the  column  of  light  from  a  ninety-pound  magnet  appeared  six  feet 
high.  To  all,  the  light  presented  the  appearance  of  constant  motion  ; 
shooting,  waving,  sparkling  and  flickering,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Northern  Light.  This  light  was  submitted  by  the  Baron  to  the 
test  of  the  Daguerreotype,  and  was  proved  capable  of  producing  a 
picture  on  the  usual  iodized  plate.  The  light  on  the  two  poles  of  the 
horseshoe  varied  with  the  latitude  ;  the  southern  pole  emitting  the 
strongest  light  in  a  northern  latitude.  This  light  emits  no  heat.  An 
electro-magnet  exhibits  the  same  luminosity  as  the  steel  magnet.  The 
positive  and  negative  flames  display  no  tendency  to  unite,  while  both 
of  them  may  be  deflected  in  various  directions,  just  like  the  flame  of 
a  fire  by  blowing,  or  other  mechanical  means. 

The  first  idea  deduced  from  these  observations  is,  that  the  Aurora 
Borealis  is  caused  by  the  earth's  magnetism  ;  and  we  cannot  but  acknowl- 
edge that  this  theory  seems  in  every  respect  more  satisfactory  to 
reason  than  any  other  that  has  yet  been  broached.  The  second  dis- 
covery is  that  magnetism  is  a  powerful  agent  upon  the  vital  force;  and 
this  will  become  more  apparent  from  the  following  experiments,  viz  : 

"  When  the  sick  Miss  Nowotny  lay  unconscious  and  motionless  in  a  cataleptic 
condition,  but  free  from  spasms,  and  a  horseshoe  magnet,  capable  of  sustaining 
some  twenty-two  pounds,  was  brought  near  her  hand,  this  adhered  to  it  in  such  a 
manner  that,  when  the  magnet  was  moved  in  any  direction,  the  hand  remained 
constantly  attached  to  it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  piece  of  iron  cleaving  to  it.  The 
patient  remained  perfectly  unconscious  all  the  while ;  but  the  attraction  was  so 
strong  that  when  the  magnet  was  drawn  down  in  the  direction  of  the  feet,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  patient's  arm,  she  not  only  did  not  leave  it,  but  in  an  unconscious 
state  rose  up  in  the  bed  and  followed  the  magnet  with  her  hand  as  long  as  it  was 
within  her  reach.  Finally,  when  the  magnet  was  removed  beyond  its  distance  of 
attraction,  she  was  indeed  compelled  to  leave  it,  but  then  remained  unalterable  and 
immovable,  in  the  position  in  which  she  had  been  placed,  according  to  the  well-known 
manner  of  cataleptic  patients.  Miss  Nowotny  described  the  sensation  produced 
by  the  magnet  as  an  irresistible  attraction  which  she  felt  compelled  to  foUow  uncon- 
ditionally and  involuntarily,  and  which  she  was  obliged  to  obey  even  against  her 
will.  It  was  an  agreeable  sensation,  as  if  connected  with  a  cool,  gentle  wind  issu- 
ing from  the  magnet  to  the  hand,  which  seemed  to  be  attached  to  it  by  a  thousand 
fine  threads,  and  to  be  drawn  along  by  it." — (p.  44.) 

"When,  instead  of  a  middle-sized  magnet  of  some  twenty  pounds'  capacity,  we 
took  a  strong  one  capable  of  bearing  ninety  pounds,  and  placed  this  on  the  flat  hand 
of  Miss  Nowotny,  she  grasped,  both  in  the  conscious  and  unconscious  state,  the 
presented  ends  of  the  horseshoe  so  firmly  that  it  could  not  be  taken  away  from 
her  without  great  eflbrt.    She  herself  was  unable  to  loosen  her  hold.    The  whole 
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hand  was  clenched  spasmodically,  and  cramp  knitted  the  fingers  around  the  mag- 
net, and  contracted  the  whole  hand  so  violently  that  all  voluntary  power  of  motion 
ceased." — (p.  50.) 

"  This  attraction  of  the  human  system  by  the  magnet  was  found  by  experiment 
not  to  he  reciprocal.  The  magnet  being  suspended,  with  the  poles  downwards,  from 
a  balance,  and  its  weight  counterpoised  at  the  other  scale,  the  hand  of  the  patient 
was  held  do^vn  upon  the  table  under  the  magnet.  The  attraction  of  the  hand  en- 
sued, with  aU  the  symptoms  as  above  detailed,  but  the  iadex  of  the  balance 
remained  unmoved." — (p.  4*7.) 

This  power  of  the  magnet  was  found  to  act  through  all  substances  ; 
stone  walls,  folds  of  paper,  deal  boards,  metallic  surfaces  being  all  j3er- 
fectly  permeable  to  the  influence.  Sensitive  subjects  felt  its  power 
within  the  sphere  of  attraction,  notwithstanding  intervening  objects  of 
whatever  nature.  Magnetized  water,  and  other  bodies,  were  at  once 
distinguished  by  the  patients  from  similar  ones  in  a  natural  condition. 
The  Baron,  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  on  the  communicability  of 
this  influence  to  other  bodies  by  contact,  was  led  to  compare  their 
power  thus  acquired  with  their  natural  capabilities  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  this  led  him  to  the  third  important  step  in  the  discovery  of 
the  new  force. 

Having  communicated  this  peculiar  power  to  various  substances,  (as 
he  supposed  from  their  effects  after  contact,)  by  rubbing  them  a  few 
minutes  with  a  strong  magnet,  they  all  produced  the  same  results  upon 
the  patients  as  the  magnet  itself,  but  in  very  different  degrees.  This . 
led  the  Baron  to  bring  the  several  bodies  into  contact  with  the  patients 
in  their  natural  condition.  To  his  surprise,  he  found  all  crystallized 
substances  to  possess  magnetic  power  iifon  the  human  system.  Thousands 
of  experiments,  varied  in  every  possible  manner,  led  him  to  classify 
these  bodies  in  relation  to  their  odic  powers,  as  follows,  viz : 

Pirst.    All  amorphous  and  confusedly  crystallized  bodies  are  inactive. 

Second.     All  single  or  free  crystals  were  more  or  less  active. 

Third.  The  larger  and  more  perfect  the  crystal,  the  more  powerful 
was  the  force  exerted  by  it. 

Further  experiments  with  crystals  proved  that  this  force  does  not 
reside  equally  in  all  portions  of  their  surfaces,  but  that  its  direction  is 
always  parallel  to  the  primary  axis  of  the  crystal,  and  its  manifesta- 
tion greatest  at  the  poles.  Furthermore,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
opposite  poles  of  crystals  display  the  force  in  an  opposite  manner  ;  the 
one  producing  a  warm  sensation,  the  other  a  cool  feeling  ;  whence  the 
quality  of  the  odic  principle  was  first  deduced,  and  afterwards  proved 
to  be  coextensive  with  the  principle  itself,  wherever  it  is  found.  The 
peculiar  attraction  of  the  magnet  for  iron  is  not  shared  by  the  crystal ; 
not  the  slightest  particle  of  iron  or  steel  dust  can  in  any  manner  be 
attracted  by  it,  whence  the  distinction  between  the  two  forces  becomes  evi- 
dent. The  crystallic  force  is  conductible  by  metals  in  a  mode  precisely 
analogous  to  that  of  electricity.  The  odic  light  is  as  powerful  at 
the  poles  of  large  crystals  as  at  those  of  the  magnet ;  and  in  both,  the 
same  effects  upon  the  nerves  of  feeling  and  of  vision  are  capable  of 
multiplication  by  the  same  means  as  are  used  in  galvanic  apparatus. 
By  these  means,  a  beautiful  jet  of  flame  was  produced  by  both  at  the 
end  of  a  conducting  wire,  many  yards  in  length.     The  crystallic  force 
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may  he  charged  and  transferred  upon  other  bodies  by  mere  contact,  but 
only  for  a  limited  time,  a  few  moments  being  generally  sufficient  to 
dissipate  every  trace  of  it. 

We  come  now  to  the  fourth  step  of  the  Baron's  progress  in  these 
interesting  researches ;  and  this  is  the  identity  of  the  force  here  de- 
scribed with  that  exerted  by  the  hands  of  the  mesmeric  operator,  in  put- 
ting his  subjects  into  what  is  called  the  sleep-waking  condition.  He 
says  :  "When  I  passed  a  magnet  down  twice  from  head  to  foot  over 
the  patient,  Miss  Sturmann,  she  lost  consciousness,  and  fell  into  convul- 
sions, mostly  with  rigid  spasms.  When  I  did  the  same  with  my  large 
rock  crystal,  (eight  inches  in  diameter,)  the  same  result  followed.  Biot 
I  co2ild  produce  ths  same  effect  when,  instead  of  either  of  these,  I  u,sed 
merely  my  empty  hand.  Therefore  the  crystallic  force  of  the  magnet  and 
the  crystal  must  reside  in  my  hand." — (p.  105.)  The  phenomena  of 
animal  magnetism  are  here  at  once  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
who  may  now  begin  to  perceive  something  of  the  vast  importance  of 
the  discovery  of  our  author,  in  proving  the  existence  of  a  link,  hitherto 
unsuspected,  between  animal  life  and  the  inorganic  forces  of  nature. 
Want  of  space  precludes  our  dilating  upon  the  various  experiments 
instituted  to  determine  the  identity  of  this  force  with  that  of  the  mag- 
net and  the  crystal.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  discovery  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  force  in  the  human  system  not  only  suggested  the  name  of 
."  Od"  to  the  investigator,  but  it  stimulated  him  to  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain Avhence  are  derived  its  sources  in  vital  organization.  How  does  it 
happen  that  a  living  organism  displays  the  properties  of  an  inorganic 
crystal  ?  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  common  original  source  of  a 
power  which  charges  alike  the  ends  of  our  fingers  and  the  poles  of  the 
gioije  we  inhabit  ? 

We  proceed  to  follow  him  in  his  search  for  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  "Physicists,"  says  the  Baron,  (p.  Ill,)  "have  for  many 
years  debated  the  question,  whether  or  no  the  sun's  rays  are  capable 
of  magnetizing  a  steel  needle.  Recollection  of  the  treatises  on  this 
point  led  me  to  reflect  on  the  part  the  sun  might  possibly  play  in  the 
subject  of  my  present  researches.  I  availed  myself  of  the  first  cloud- 
less sky  to  experiment  in  this  direction  on  Miss  Maix.  I  placed  the 
end  of  a  copper  wire  eleven  yards  long  in  her  hand,  and  allowed  her  a 
little  time  to  get  accustomed  to  it.  I  then  put  the  other  end  out  of 
the  window  into  the  sunshine.  The  effects  of  the  crystallic  force 
became  immediately  perceptible  in  a  weak  degree,  but  distinctly.  I 
next  connected  the  wire  with  a  plate  of  copper,  sixteen  inches  square, 
in  the  shade  ;  allowed  the  patient  to  get  used  to  the  end  of  the  wire  ; 
and  then  put  the  plate  in  the  sun's  rays.  Immediately  after  the  sun's 
rays  fell  upon  the  plate,  a  strong  manifestation  of  the  crystallic  force 
made  itself  felt  in  the  hand  by  the  known  peculiar  sensation  of  warmth, 
which  then  ascended  througli  the  arm  to  the  head."  The  same  effect 
was  produced  v/hen  plates  of  other  metals  than  copper,  glass,  wood, 
cloth,  stone — ^in  fact,  everything  or  anything  which  could  receive  the 
sun's  rays — were  attached  to  the  wire.  The  luminous  appearances,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  magnet,  Avere  produced  in  the  same  way.  The  light 
flowing  from  the  end  of  the  wire,  when  in  contact  with  the  human 
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hand,  was  greatly  increased  wlien  the  person  holding  it  removed  into 
the  sunshine.     The  light  of  the  moon  produced  also  the  same  effects. 

Heat  proved  to  be  another  source  of  the  Odic  force. 

Friction  was  ascertained  to  produce  the  same  phenomena  as  above 
detailed. 

Light  of  all  kinds  affects  the  system  odically. 

Fridional  electricity  was  found  to  be  the  iiinth  source  of  the  new 
power. 

We  come  now  to  the  tenth,  and  perhaps  the  most  iniiDortant  foun- 
tain of  the  Odic  force,  inasmuch  as  it  is  from  this  th^  the  human 
system  becomes  charged  with  it.     Says  our  author,  p.  133  : 

"For  more  than  seventy  years  an  instrument  has  been  used  in  medicine  which 
bears  the  name  of  a  magnetic  tuie.  I  scarcely  dare  describe  it,  for  it  will  be  an 
abomination  to  every  one  accustomed  to  a  scientific  treatment  of  natural  knowl- 
edge. A  small  wooden  tuoe  is  filled  with  a  medley  of  the  most  absurd  and  sense- 
less kind,  stirred  up  with  magnetized  water,  an  iron  rod  inserted  in  it,  and  from 
this  woolen  threads  are  carried  out  to  sick  persons  of  various  sorts,  to  whom  is  to 
flow  healing  vital  magnetism.  And  this  mixture  consists  of  hon  slag,  broken  glass, 
hammerings  of  iron  from  a  forge,  steel  filings,  roots,  iron  ore,  grains  of  corn,  sul- 
phur, sawdust,  wool,  aromatic  vegetables,  quicksilver,  all  magnetized  and  mystically 
stratified  one  above  another.  What,  that  is  pure  and  healing,  can  come  out  of 
such  a  devil's  kitchen,  is  the  reasonable  question.  And  yet  all  who  have  occupied 
themselves  with  magnetic  cures,  agree  that  it  is  a  constantly  persisting  fountain  of 
magnetism,  which  may  be  made  to  flow  to  the  patients  through  the  conductors. 
Every  one  who  is  acquainted  merely  with  the  nidiments  of  such  matters,  sees  that 
this  cannot  be  a  galvanic,  electrical,  still  less  a  magnetic  apparatus.  Asking  myself 
what  really  might  operate  in  it.  only  one  thing  seemed  to  have  any  clear  relation, 
namely,  chemical  action.'''' 

A  large  number  of  experiments  are  here  detailed,  all  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  from  which  the  law  is  induced  that,  during  all 
chemical  action,  from  a  mere  solution  of  soluble  iodies  in  loatcr,  up  to  the 
most  compound  fermentations  and  decompositions,  the  odic  force  is  devel- 
oped in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  chemisvi,  and  is  man- 
ifested both  to  the  sight  and  feeling  of  sensitives. 

"The  examination  of  chemical  forces  leads  us  to  the  source  from  which,  to  all 
appearance,  organic  life  deiives  its  so-called  magnetic  force ;  to  the  focus,  at  which 
the  flaming  torches  are  lighted,  which  emerge  fi'om  our  finger  ends,  and  from  still 
more  noble  parts  of  our  curious  corporeal  structure.  This  is  digestion.  It  being 
proved  that  a  main  source  of  that  magnet-like  force  lies  in  chemism,  in  the  play  of 
interchanging  affinities,  Vv^hile  digestion  is  nothing  else  than  an  exchange,  a  con- 
stant separation  and  recomposition  of  matters,  enduring  uninterruptedly  as  long  as 
we  five,  under  the  influence  of  vitality,  it  foUows,  necessarily,  that  the  magnet-like 
force  which  we  have  seen  developed  in  every,  even  the  weakest  chemical  action, 
will  be  uninterruptedly  evolved  along  our  intestinal  canal,  and  must  be  placed  by 
this  great  organ  at  the  service  of  the  whole  organism.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
nutriment  digested  in  the  stomach,  and  then  elaborated  in  the  intestines,  becomes 
absorbed,  chylified,  carried  to  the  Ijauph  and  blood  by  countless  large  and  small 
vessels ;  here  again  it  is  chemically  changed,  carried  further  and  further,  more  and 
more  altered  chemicaUy,  and  thus  it  is  ever  further  turned  to  account  in  innumer- 
able decompositions,  as  an  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  crj^staUic  force,  till  at  last  it 
leaves  the  body. 

All  that  I  have  just  said  of  digestion  holds  good,  in  altered  terms,  but  to  the 
same  value,  of  respiration.  This  impregnates  us  with  oxygen,  carries  on  the  blood 
to  every  comer  of  the  body,  sustains  on  every  hand  the  universal  iaterchange  of 
substances,  and  secures  to  us  one  of  its  chief  products — animal  heat.  The  so-called 
animal  magnetism  (odic  force)  accompanies  this — comes,  goes,  flows,  and  vanishes 
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with  it.  That  which  affords  heat,  the  chemical  action  in  the  body,  affords  also,  as 
we  have  seen,  crystallic  force,  animal  magnetism,  or  whatever  else  we  please  to 
call  this  potential  essence." — (pp.  139,  140.) 

In  this  connectioa  we  introduce  the  Baron's  account  of  the  discov- 
ery of  odic  lights  on  graves,  and  of  his  theory  in  regard  to  their  pro- 
duction : 

"An  occurrence,  which  took  place  in  Pfeffel's  garden  at  Colmar,  is  tolerably- 
well  known,  and  has  been  spread  about  by  many  published  accounts.  Pfeflfel  (who 
was  blind)  had  appointed  a  young  evangelical  clergyman,  Billing,  as  his  amanuen- 
sis, and  was  led^by  the  arm  of  this  person  when  he  walked  out.  This  occurring 
in  his  garden,  which  lay  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  Pfeffel  remarked  that 
every  time  they  came  to  a  particular  place.  Billing's  arm  trembled  and  he  mani- 
fested uneasiness.  Some  conversation  about  this  ensued,  and  the  young  man,  at 
length,  un-uoUingly  stated  that  as  often  as  he  came  over  that  spot,  certain  sensa- 
tions attacked  him  which  he  could  not  overcome,  and  which  he  always  experienced 
at  places  where  human  bodies  were  buried.  When  he  came  to  such  places  at 
night  he  usually  saw  strange  sights.  "With  a  view  to  cure  the  man  of  his  delusion, 
Pfeffel  retui'ned  with  liim  to  the  garden  the  same  night.  When  they  approached 
this  place  in  the  dark,  Billing  at  once  perceived  a  weak  light,  and  when  near 
enough,  the  appearance  of  a  form  of  immaterial  flame  waving  in  the  air  above  the 
spot.  He  descriljed  it  as  resembling  a  woman's  form,  one  arm  laid  across  the  body, 
the  other  hanging  down,  wavering,  erect,  or  at  rest ;  the  feet  elevated  about  two 
hands'  breadth  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Pfeflfel  walked  up  to  it  alone,  as 
the  young  man  would  not  foUow  him,  struck  about  at  random  'with  his  stick,  and 
ran  across  the  place,  but  the  specter  did  not  move  or  alter ;  it  was  as  when  one 
passes  a  stick  through  flames,  the  fiery  shape  always  recovered  the  same  form.  At 
last  Pfeflfel  had  the  place  dug  up.  At  some  depth  a  layer  of  solid  lime  was  met 
with,  about  as  long  and  as  broad  as  a  grave,  and  when  this  was  broken  through, 
they  discovered  the  skeleton  of  a  hmiian  body.  It  was  found,  therefore,  that  a 
human  body  had  been  buried  there,  and  been  covered  with  a  layer  of  quicksilver, 
as  is  the  custom  at  the  time  of  pestilence.  The  bones  were  taken  out,  the  hole 
filled  up  again,  and  the  surface  leveled.  When  Billing  was  again  taken  there,  the 
appearance  was  gone,  and  the  nocturnal  spirit  had  vanished  forever." 

The  explanation  of  the  above  incident  is  as  follows  : 

"  A  human  body  affords  fruitful  material  for  chemical  decomposition,  for  fermen- 
tations, putrescence,  vaporization,  and  play  of  affinities  of  all  kinds.  A  layer  of 
dry  quicklime  pressed  into  a  deep  hole,  unites  its  own  active  affinities  with  those 
of  organic  substances,  and  gives  rise  to  a  long-continued  operation  of  them.  Rain- 
water joins  from  above;  the  lime  first  faUs  into  powder,  and  afterwards,  through 
the  rain-water  oozing  into  it,  becomes  a  pasty  mass,  to  which  the  external  air  has 
only  very  slow  access.  The  carbonic  acid,  therefore,  penetrates  constantly,  but  so 
slowly,  that  in  such  spots  a  chemical  process  goes  on  for  many  years.  This  event, 
therefore,  had  its  natural  course  in  Pfeffel's  garden;  and  since  we  know  that  a 
constant  emanation  of  the  flame  of  crystallic  force  accompanies  it,  this  was  a  fiery 
appearance,  which  must  necessarily  endure  until  the  affinities  of  the  corpse  and 
the  lime  for  carbonic  acid,  etc.,  were  brought  into  a  state  of  rest.  Whenever  a 
hving  man,  who  might  be  otherwise  healthy,  but  was  sensitive  to  a  certain  degree, 
came  there  and  entered  into  the  sphere  of  these  physical  forces,  he  necessarily 
would  feel  by  day  and  see  by  night  like  Miss  Maix  or  Miss  Reichel.  Ignorance, 
fear  and  superstition,  then  shaped  the  luminous  appearance  into  the  spectral  figure 
of  a  human  being,  and  furnished  it  with  arms,  head,  feet,  etc.,  as  when  we  like,  we 
may  shape  every  cloud  passing  over  a  bright  sky  into  a  man  or  a  goblin. 

The  desire  to  deal  a  mortal  blow  to  the  monster — superstition — which  a  few 
centuries  ago  poTired  from  such  sources  so  inexpressible  a  number  of  miseries  over 
European  society,  when,  in  unhappy  trials  for  witchcraft,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  innocent  persons  breathed  out  their  lives  miserably  on  the  rack  or  at  the  stake, 
led  me  to  the  experiment  of  bringing  a  highly  sensitive  person  by  night  into  a 
cemetery ;  and  Miss  Reichel  had  the  courage,  unusual  in  her  sex,  to  consent  to  be 
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taken,  on  two  different  very  dark  nights,  to  the  cemetery  of  the  village  of  Grun- 
zig.  The  result  actually  fulfilled  my  expectation  most  perfectly.  She  soon  saw  a 
brightness,  and  perceived  along  one  of  the  mounds  an  exhalation  of  flame ;  she 
found  the  same  in  a  sHght  degree  on  a  second  grave.  However,  she  did  not  sup- 
pose them  to  be  either  witches  or  ghosts,  but  recognized  the  fiery  appearance  from 
one  to  two  spans  high,  as  a  luminous  vapor,  waving  over  the  graves,  and  extend- 
ing over  the  ground  the  length  of  the  latter.  Sometime  after,  she  was  taken  to 
two  large  graveyards  near  Vienna,  where  several  burials  occurred  daily,  and  the 
mounds  lay  around  in  thousands.  She  saw  many  graves  furnished  with  such  lumi- 
nosities. Wherever  she  looked  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  fiery  masses. 
But  these  showed  themselves  more  particularly  over  all  new  graves;  while  on 
very  old  ones  they  were  extinguished.  She  described  the  appearance  as  less  hke 
clear  flame  than  as  a  luminous  mist.  On  many  graves  this  fiery  fight  was  as  many 
as  four  feet  high,  so  that  when  she  walked  into  it,  it  reached  up  to  the  neck. 
When  she  placed  her  hand  in  it,  it  was  as  though  she  had  brought  it  into  a  dense 
fiery  cloud." — pp.  141-143. 

These  experiments  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
five  other  sensitive  persons,  of  whom  two  were  invalids,  and  three,  'per- 
fectly healthy: 

"All  these  confirmed  word  for  word  the  testimony  of  Miss  Eeichel,  seeing  the 
lights  more  or  less  distinctly  over  all  the  new  graves.  Thousands  of  ghost  stories 
will  now  meet  their  natural  explanation.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  our  old  women 
were  not  so  far  wrong  when  they  asserted  that  it  is  not  granted  to  every  one  to 
see  the  spirits  of  the  departed  wander  over  the  graves ;  for,  in  fact,  it  is  only  the 
sensitive  who  can  see  in  the  dark  the  luminosity  of  the  imponderable  effluvia  from 
chemical  decomposition  of  corpses.  And  thus  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  tearing 
down  one  of  the  thickest  veils  of  dark  ignorance  and  human  delusion." 

It  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  all  the 
characteristics  of  Yon  Reichenbach's  discovery  in  the  brief  space  of  a 
review.  Not  but  what  the  work  might  be  abridged  to  one-half  its 
present  volume  ;  for  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  filled  with  accounts  of 
reiterated  experiments,  intended  to  satisfy  the  critical,  and  direct  the 
scientific  how  to  repeat  them  ;  while  the  style  is  originally  diffuse,  the 
translation  clumsy,  and  the  sometimes  bulky  notes  of  the  English  edi- 
tor are  irrelevant  and  egotistical ;  but  the  points  presented  are  so 
various,  and  its  technical  learning  so  profound,  that  nothing  short  of 
reading  the  work  itself  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  author.  But 
there  is  one  conclusion  unavoidable  after  the  careful  study  of  the  book; 
it  is,  that  through  Von  Reichenbach  we  are  dealing  with  Nature  her- 
self. His  method  is  strictly  Baconian.  He  does  not  broach  a  theory, 
and  then  set  out  to  prove  it  by  twisting  facts,  imagining  inferences, 
and  forcing  conclusions  ;  but  leaving  the  reason  at  all  times  perfectly 
free  and  unbiased,  his  other  faculties  have  combined  to  arrange  the 
facts  as  he  found  them,  in  their  natural  order,  so  that  the  law  which 
governed  them  might  make  itself  apparent  to  the  "  dry  light "  of 
calm  and  philosophical  judgment.  The  Baron's  antecedents  are  also 
such  as  compel  us  to  trust  him.  Of  mature  years,  sixty  or  therea- 
bouts, he  has  survived  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  Of  large  wealth,  his 
labors  were  not  for  bread,  nor  stinted  for  want  of  necessary  material 
to  work  upon.  Without  a  "  profession,"  he  had  no  peculiar  interests 
to  serve,  no  inbred  prejudices  to  contend  with.  His  whole  life  has 
been  spent  in  the  realms  of  Nature,  as  she  came  fresh  from  the  hand 
of  the  Omnipotent  Creator.    To  him  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology, 
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Physiology,  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Electricity,  Mag- 
netism, Mathematics,  and  all  their  kindred  branches,  are  as  familiar  as 
household  words.  His  aim,  unlike  that  of  merely  professional  writers, 
is  to  harmonize  human  views  of  that  sublime  creation,  which  is  in  itself 
one  vast  harmonious  unit.  His  labors  have  done,  perhaps,  more  to 
accomplish  this  object  than  those  of  any  other  investigator.  While  Ber- 
zelius,  and  Brewster,  and  Xewton,  and  Davy,  have  long  since  supposed 
the  principles  of  Heat,  Light,  Galvanism,  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
to  be  fundamentally  the  same,  although  they  could  not  prove  their 
identity,  Von  Reichenbach  has  shown  that  this  identity  does  not  exist; 
that  they  are  distinct  powers  in  themselves,  but  that  they  are  all  alike 
accompanied  by  this  new  force,  which  moreover  is  inseparable  from 
them.  Others  have  gone  crazy  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  fancied  dis- 
covery that  the  vital  principle  was  but  a  modification  of  Electrical 
force.  Our  author  has  calmly  but  irresistibly  proved,  that  though  the 
Odic  Force  accompanies  every  form  of  electrical  action,  as  well  as 
every  manifestation  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  yet  it  is  distinct  from 
both.  The  relation  of  this  force  to  organic  life  has  yet  to  be  more 
fully  explored.  Odism,  like  electricity  and  gravity,  has  no  conscious- 
ness, no  will,  no  individuality.  It  proceeds  from  the  sun  ;  it  is  reflected 
from  the  moon  ;  it  streams  from  the  poles  of  our  earth  ;  it  pervades 
each  stone,  each  metal,  and  each  element.  It  causes  the  seed  to  ger- 
minate, and  promotes  the  growth  of  every  little  plant  and  forest  mon- 
arch, from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  It  invigorates  the  system  of  each 
animalcule,  and,  from  these,  the  lowest  class  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
it  mounts  step  by  step,  from  order  to  order,  strengthening  and  develop- 
ing in  all  alike  their  powers  and  faculties.  It  impels  the  beetle  to  seek 
its  mate,  and  it  glues  together  the  lips  of  human  lovers.  It  visits  our 
systems  with  the  elastic  influences  of  the  morning  sun,  and  at  evening 
enables  us  to  magnetize  our  neighbor,  to  charge  with  a  semi-vital  force 
the  table  about  which  we  may  be  seated,  and  to  cause  it  to  follow  the 
hand  of  the  operator  by  virtue  of  an  unconscious  attraction.  The  uni- 
versality of  this  principle  is  coextensive  with  Nature.  But  it  is  a 
generality,  not  an  indivicluality.  It  does  not  reason  ;  it  does  not  reflect. 
It  may  flash  from  our  eyes  in  moments  of  passionate  excitement,  but 
it  has  yet  to  be  proved  identical  with  the  passions  themselves.  After- 
discoveries  may  yet  establish  this  sameness.  We  may  in  time  be  satis- 
fied that  the  principle  of  organic  life  has  been  detected.  But  for  the 
present  we  must  rest  content  with  having  advanced  one  step  nearer  to 
the  goal  which  has  hitherto  been  as  inaccessible  to  physicists  and  meta- 
physicians, as  the  poles  of  the  earth  have  been  to  the  boldest  efforts  of 
the  navigator. 

Those  who  may  search  this  work  for  anything  relating  to  what  are 
called  "  Spiritual  Manifestations,"  will  find  nothing  bearing  directly 
upon  that  subject.  The  book  treats  not  of  the  supernatural ;  its  ex- 
periments relate  only  to  physical  laws.  It  deals  in  demonstration,  not 
in  moral  reasoning.  Its  inductions  are  negative  of  the  Spiritist  theory. 
No  phenomena  are  recorded,  wonderful  as  many  of  them  are,  which 
requu'e  the  agency  of  disembodied  spirits  to  explain  them  ;  nor  are  any 
facts  presented  which  are  not  accounted  for  on  purely  physical  prin- 
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ciples.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pecuhar  phenomena  claimed  to  exist 
by  the  Spiritists,  such  as  rappings,  unconscious  writing  and  speaking, 
are  nowhere  alluded  to.  The  Misses  Fox  are  of  more  recent  date  than 
the  researches  of  our  author  ;  nor  at  the  period  of  his  publication  had 
the  strange  voices  of  our  western  world  yet  re-echoed  back  to  the  hills 
of  the  Fatherland.  But  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that,  ere  now,  his 
attention  may  have  been  called  to  this  momentous  subject ;  and  that 
the  wonderfully  analytic  powers  of  his  master  mind  may  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  a  system  of  facts  so  startling  to  the  scientific  world, 
and  of  such  vast  consequence  to  human  happiness.  How  far  the  odic 
principle  may  be  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  phenomena,  whose 
existence  is  vouched  for  by  Edmonds  and  others,  time  and  long-contin- 
ued study,  hy  minds  rightly  constituted  for  such  exercise,  can  alone  deter- 
mine. Much  as  we  could  desire  to  penetrate  the  veil  drawn  by  death 
over  all  beyond  the  grave,  we  much  fear  that  the  beautiful  description 
of  the  spheres,  and  the  views  of  a  future  state,  given  as  emanations 
from  Bacon  and  Swedenborg,  will  prove  to  be  nothing  but  the  product 
of  mere  human  brain,  while  in  an  abnormal  condition  from  odic  influ- 
ences. Before  the  eagle  eye  of  Science,  revelations  from  the  Spirit 
World  have  ever  vanished  away.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
present  purely  American  theory  will  endure  the  test  any  better  than 
its  predecessors.    We  commend  the  subject  to  the  Baron's  attention. 


LINES  ON  THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  A  DAUGHTER, 
WHO    IS    ATTENDING    A    BOARDING    SCHOOL    IN    MARYLAND, 


BY  JAMES  LINEN — 'WEITIEN  FOR  A  FRIEND. 


My  little,  hopeful,  darling  child, 

The  solace  of  my  heart, 
No  tongue  can  speak,  or  language  tell, 

How  dear  to  me  thou  art. 

Around  thy  tender  heart,  my  child, 

My  warm  affections  cling ; 
Yet,  thoughts  on  this,  thy  natal  day, 

Sad  recollections  bring.- 

Thy  birthday  still  recalls  the  Past, 

Brings  other  days  to  mind — 
Before  thy  mother  breathed  her  last, 

So  calmly  an,d  resigned. 

Then  all  was  sunshine — all  was  love 

Within  thy  father's  breast, 
Till  she  was  called  by  God,  away 

To  her  eternal  rest. 

Since  then,  I  've  wandered  far  and  wide, 

And  still  am  far  from  thee ; 
Yet,  Sallie,  homeward  oft  my  thoughts 

On  wings  of  Fancy,  flee. 

Oh!  how  my  heart  would  thrill  with  joy, 

To  see  thy  smiling  face, 
And  with  paternal  rapture,  clasp 

Thee  in  my  fond  embrace. 

It  seems  but  yesterday,  since  thou 
In  gushing,  childish  glee, 


Would  make  me  oft  forget  the  world, 
And  all  things  else,  but  thee. 

My  daughter !  till  we  meet  again, 

Thy  father's  blessing  take, 
And  "all  the  counsels  that  I  give, 

Remember,  for  my  sake ! 

May  ever  on  thy  cheeks  so  fair, 

Perrennial  roses  bloom ; 
And  grief  ne'er  cast  around  thy  brow, 

A  settled  shade  of  gloom. 

Be  modest,  cheerful  and  sincere, 

Yet  free  from  empty  pride ; 
Grow  up  to  womanhood,  my  child, 

With  Virtue  for  thy  guide. 

Adorn  thy  young,  expanding  mind. 

With  priceless  gems  of  lore ; 
Reflection  will  find  mental  wealth, 

In  Nature's  ample  store. 

At  Learning's  unpolluted  springs, 
Deep  draughts  of  knowledge  drink ; 

When  Right  and  Conscience  are  with  thee, 
From  Duty  never  shrink. 

Trust  then,  in  God !  be  kind  to  all. 

And  often  think  of  me ; 
Affection's  chain  will  ever  bind 

Thy  father's  heart  to  thee. 
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LETHE. 

BY    E.     GOULD     B U F F U M . 

"  Knowledge  is  sorrow.    They  who  know  the  most 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal  truth, 
The  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  that  of  life." 

FoRGETFULNESs  and  oblivion !  It  is  the  curse  of  memory,  which 
haunts,  like  a  midnight  ghost,  thousands  of  Earth's  most  brilliant  chil- 
dren. Sleep  is  ever  to  them  but  a  transient  release  from  the  gnawing 
sorrow  which,  eating  out  their  hearts,  follows  them  from  the  Past ;  and 
the  day-dawn,  bright  and  sunshiny  to  others,  only  brings  to  them  the 
misery  of  that  Past's  memories.  Ever  their  hope,  the  only  one  which, 
with  its  fitful,  flashing  glimpses,  sometimes  brightens  up  their  life's  dark 
pathway,  is  to  bathe  in  the  fabled  stream,  whose  waters  wash  forever 
from  the  brain  and  from  the  heart  the  bitter  remembrances  that  make 
life  all  misery.  And  so  they  hope,  and  so  they  suffer  ;  and  life  flows 
on,  and  they  find  their  Lethe  at  last,  only  when  the  green-sward  cov- 
ers them,  and  a  grassy  knoll,  or  a  slab  of  marble,  marks  their  graves, 
or  when,  like  one  of  whom  I  am  about  to  write,  all  traces  of  their  indi- 
vidual being  are  washed  forever  by  the  storms  and  surges  of  ocean 
from  among  the  memories  of  men. 

The  life  of  a  reporter  upon  a  daily  newspaper,  is  not  one  particularly 
conducive  to  a  development  of  the  finer  qualities  of  man's  nature.  It 
is  not  probable  that  Sysiphus,  when  engaged  in  the  interesting  occu- 
pation of  rolling  a  rock  continually  up  hill,  was  at  all  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  curve  described  by  the  stone  itself,  or  that  his  eye  was 
gladdened  by  the  lofty  grandeur  of  the  mountain-top,  or  that  his  heart 
was  lightened  by  the  purity  of  the  air  that  breathed  about  its  summit. 
And  so  is  it  with  the  daily  drudge  upon  a  newspaper. 

Flowers  are  blooming  in  the  spring-time,  but  not  for  him.  The  scent 
of  the  peach-blossom  is  wafted  on  the  breezes  of  early  June,  but  he 
cannot  accept  the  invitation  to  "go  forth  into  the  fields"  and  breathe 
God's  pure,  country  air,  and  listen  to  God's  own  choir  of  thousand 
birds,  as  they  sing  their  early  matins,  or  look  upon  the  green  and 
springing  grass,  or  breathe  in  the  breath  which  the  clover  exhales. 
Sysiphus-like,  he  must  roll  his  rock  forever  up  the  steep  and  stony 
mountain-side,  reaching  the  summit  only  and  resting  from  his  labors 
when  he  reaches  his  grave,  and  a  few  seedy-looking  fellow-travelers 
on  the  up-hill  path  stop  a  moment  to  drop  a  tear  upon  the  earth  which 
covers  him.  Sad  have  been  their  lives,  and  sad  the  deaths  of  many  of 
these  industrious,  but  ill-appreciated  laborers.  Tears  will  rise  even  to 
my  eyes  when  I  recall  to  memory  the  dozen  good  fellows  who,  on  a 
Saturday  evening  in  years  long  gone  by,  used  to  meet  in  the  back  room 
of  a  bar-room  near  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Nassau  Streets,  in  New 
York,  where  they  passed  a  few  hours  in  social  intercourse  and  gayety. 
They  are  all  dead  now  but  three.  Green  graves  cover  most  of  them, 
and  on  a  sunny  day  of  August,  two  yeai's  past,  I  stood  above  all  that 
was  mortal  of  two  of  them,  resting  from  their  labors,  among  the  lovely 
labyrinths  of  Greenwood. 
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But  it  was  of  another  I  sat  down  to  write ;  of  one  whose  si^ourth 
tory  has  never  been  written,  and  whose  life  went  out  in  darknes. 
away  from  all  he  ever  loved,  and  whose  maturer  years  were  embitte^ery 
whose  fondest  hopes  were  blasted,  whose  death  finally  resulted  frt|th 
one  crime  of  youth,  whose  life  for  years  before  its  close  was  but  on 
constant  longing  for  the  Lethe  of  forgetfulness. 

I  had  been  to  West  Point  in  the  summer  of  1846,  engaged  in  writ- 
ing a  series  of  letters  for  the  Morning ,  with  which  I  had  been 

connected  as  a  reporter  for  some  two  years  previous.  Upon  my  return 
to  the  office,  I  found  sitting  at  my  desk  a  young  man,  apparently  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  dressed  in  the  most  seedy  style  imaginable, 
and  indulging  in  that  full-breastedness  of  coat  which  usually  covers  a 
shirt-bosom  of  rather  suspicious  whiteness.  A  glimpse  at  his  face, 
however,  removed  the  unfavorable  opinions  which  his  dress  had  im- 
parted. His  forehead  was  high  and  intellectual,  his  head  unusually 
large  in  proportion  to  the  remainder  of  his  body,  and  his  whole  features 
were  cast  in  that  classic  mould  which  gives  such  beauty  to  the  profiles 
of  Michael  Angelo.  He  struck  me  at  once  as  a  remarkable  man,  and 
subsequent  acquaintance  and  events  showed  me  I  was  not  mistaken. 
He  had  been  engaged  at  the  office  at  a  small  salary,  was  miserably 
poor,  and  upon  my  introducing  myself  to  him,  as  I  immediately  did,  he 
asked  me  to  step  aside  ;  upon  doing  which  he  craved  a  small  loan  to 
enable  him  to  purchase  a  breakfast.  I  let  him  have  the  money,  and  at 
night  took  him  home  to  my  third  story  back  room  in  my  boarding- 
house,  where  he  shared  my  narrow  cot  bed,  not  quite  wide  enough  for 
one.  In  the  close  connection  into  which  our  duties  brought  us,  we 
soon  became  as  intknately  acquainted  as  any  one  could  become  with 
such  a  singular  being  as  he  was. 

I  had  not  known  him  many  days  before  I  found  he  was  a  man  of 
genius,  rarely  ever  met  with,  and  that,  grafted  upon  it,  were  attain- 
ments such  as  seldom  are  seen  in  one  so  young.     He  had  been  educated 

at College,  where  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class,  and  beside 

the  musty  lore  of  Greek  at  Latin,  he  had  made  himself  thoroughly 
conversant  with  Hebrew,  and  of  the  modern  languages  he  spoke 
fluently  French,  Spanish,  German  and  Italian.  He  sketched  and 
painted,  too,  with  an  artist's  skill,  and  soon  after  our  acquaintance 
commenced,  he  one  day  showed  me  a  portfolio  of  paintings  in  water- 
color  of  scenes  from  nature ;  of  wild,  tropical  scenes,  where  the  tow- 
ering palm-tree  cast  a  shadow  over  the  painted  earth,  and  where 
gorgeously-colored  tropical  flowers  and  birds  of  golden  plumage  filled 
the  picture  ;  and  then  some  ancient  ruins — the  remains  apparently  of 
a  race  of  which  my  history-reading  had  never  taught  me — of  Inca-like 
palaces,  and  temples,  and  tombs  ;  and  then  scenes  upon  the  broad, 
desolate  ocean — like  waving  pampas ;  and  then  again  pictures  of  do- 
mestic beauty  and  content  at  doors  of  little  huts,  withm  which  the  fig- 
tree  and  the  cocoanut  cast  their  refreshing  shadows  ;  and  then  sunset 
scenes,  on  which  his  pencil  had  left  the  gorgeous  colors,  such  as 
linger  on  the  billowy  clouds  of  the  tropics,  when  the  sinking  sun  is 
tinging  them  with  his  farewell  rays.  One  of  these  sunset  scenes  he 
showed  me  was  a  fancy-sketch  such  as  only  the  pencil  of  an  artist,  and 
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not  my  pen,  can  describe.  But  it  was  a  scene  of  quiet,  calm,  peaceful 
and  unclouded  rest,  where  the  very  stillness  of  the  air  seemed  painted — 
where  the  tree-leaves  stood  as  motionless  as  though  no  breeze  had  ever 
rustled  them,  and  where  a  silver  stream  was  gliding  through  a  flower- 
enameled  plain.  By  its  side,  sad  and  melancholy,  and  gazing  into  its 
limpid  waters,  was  a  young  man.  Small  though  the  picture  v,^as,  I 
easily  recognized  his  own  form  and  portrait.  I  asked  him  what  he 
called  the  picture,  and  he  said  'twas  "  Lethe." 

He  was  a  singular  being.  At  times,  he  was  flowing  over  with  wit 
and  humor,  but  these  occasions  were  rare.  A  settled  gloom  hung  over 
his  countenance,  and  all  his  conversation  wore  an  air  of  sadness, — as 
plainly  as  though  it  were  stamped  upon  his  brow  in  letters  deeply  cut 
as  the  brand  of  Cain, — was  written  the  curse  of  his  life — Memory. 
Curiosity,  and  the  deep  and  ardent  freindship  I  had  acquired  for  him, 
often  prompted  me  to  endeavor  to  lift  the  veil  which,  like  a  darkening 
cloud,  hung  over  his  heart  and  his  life,  but  always  to  no  purpose.  Occa- 
sionally, he  would  come  to  the  office,  much  exhilarated  with  drink,  and 
then  he  would  sit  down  and  dash  off  one  of  those  flowing,  scathing, 

pithy  or  prophetic  articles,  which  at  that  time  made  the  Morning 

so  celebrated,  and  which  were  quoted  and  commented  upon  throughout 
the  country  and  the  world,  as  the  productions  of  the  celebrated  editor. 
So  things  progressed  for  months,  and  though  we  were  in  constant  inter- 
course with  each  other,  though  all  his  daily  life  and  action  were  a  part 
of  mine,  I  never  learned  his  history,  never  dreamed  the  secret  of  his 
life,  never  knew  why  he  sought  and  hoped  only  for  the  Lethe  of  for- 
getfulness,  till  the  incident  occurred  which  I  am  now  about  to  relate  : 

It  was  a  portion  of  my  reportorial  duties,  to  go  daily  to  the  police 
office,  and  there  gather  and  collate,  that  the  curious  world  might  know 
them,  the  annals  of  crime.  In  pursuance  of  this  duty,  I  was  one  day 
turning  over  the  pages  of  the  police  book,  when  my  eye  was  struck  by 
the  following : 

"TWO  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  REWARD! 

The  above  reward  will  be  paid  for  the  arrest,  or  any  information  which  may  lead 

to  it,  of    G A M ,  who  is  charged  mth  the  commission  of  a 

forgery,  four  years  since,  and  who  has  recently  been  seen  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
He  may  be  known  by  the  following  description." 

And  then  followed  an  exact  description  of  my  poor  friend,  even 
noting  a  peculiar  birth-mark,  which  he  bore  upon  his  neck.  To  say 
that  I  was  horror-struck,  would  poorly  convey  an  idea  of  my  feelings 
on  reading  and  drinking  in  the  contents  of  the  damning  page  before 
me.  I  read  it  and  re-read  it,  again  and  again,  and  impulsively,  mechan- 
ically, scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  or  why  I  did  it,  copied  the  whole 
of  it  on  my  note-book.  I  was  still  poring  over  it,  in  a  state  of  utter 
forgetfulness  to  all  else,  when  I  was  aroused  from  my  sad  reverie,  by 
the  gruff  voice  of  a  policeman,  who  wished  to  examine  the  book,  and 
who  asked  me  in  a  surly  tone,  if  I  was  "  going  to  keep  it  all  day  ?  "  I 
made  some  flippant  reply  to  hun,  and  handed  him  the  book.  His  eye 
rested  at  once  on  the  glaring  caption,  "  Two  hundred  dollars  reward  I " 
and  after  reading  it  carefully,  he  turned  to  me  and  said — 
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■  "  If  I  aint  very  mucli  mistaken,  I  saw  tliat  chap  with  you,  Fourth 
of  July." 

It  was  true — we  had  iDeen  together  all  that  day,  aud  on  that  very 
day  had  together  entered  that  same  police  office  and  conversed  with 
that  same  disciple  of  Dogberry. 

I  simply  repUed,  that  "  I  guessed  not,"  and  as  soon  as  I  could  safely, 
and  without  creating  suspicion,  left  the  office. 

With  a  speed  as  rapid  as  I  was  capable  of,  I  started  for  the  office  of 

the  Morning  -.     A  friend,  whom  I  met  on  the  way,  the  next 

day  laughingly  demanded  an  apology  of  me  for  the  rough  manner  in 
which  I  had  jostled  him  aside,  when  he  grasped  my  hand,  and  would 
have  spoken  with  me.  But  I  remembered  it  not.  The  busy  street 
was  all  a  blank  space  to  me  that  afternoon.  The  din  of  carts,  aud 
carriages,  and  newsboy's  cries,  fell  not  upon  my  ear.  But  one  thought 
filled  me — -but  one  hope  animated  me,  and  that  was  to  see  my  poor 
friend  G in  time  to  save  hhn  from  the  clutches  of  the  law. 

I  rushed  madly  into  the  office,  and  found  G quietly  sitting  at 

his  desk,  engaged  in  Writing.  I  seized  him  wildly,  and  bade  him  not 
to  speak,  but  follow  me  to  my  room.  Arm  in  arm,  we  went  together, 
I  pulling  him  along  with  a  rapidity  that  must  have  alarmed  him.  Not 
a  word  was  said,  till  my  attic  chamber  was  reached  ;  and  then,  when  I 
had  bid  him  be  seated,  I  pulled  out  my  note-book  and  told  him  to  read 
the  transcript  I  had  made — the  record  of  his  crime.  He  read  it 
through  calmly  and  c[uietly,  and  when  he  had  reached  the  ending,  the 
note-book  di'opped  from  out  his  hand,  and  he  following  it,  fell  upon  the 
floor,  where  tears  and  sobs  for  a  moment  choked  his  utterance,  as  he 
tried  to  speak  to  me.  I  bade  him  be  calm,  and  whispered  words  of 
hope  into  his  ear  ;  and  when  the  first  gush  of  sorrowful  despair  had 
passed  away,  he  seated  himself  upon  my  bed  and  told  me  the  sad  secret 
of  his  life  ;  and  for  the  first  time,  I  fully  learned  why  it  was  he  had  so 
long  been  hoping  for  the  Lethe  of  forgetfulness. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  a  somewhat  celebrated  divine,  in  the  State 

of ,  and  his  mother  was  a  widow.     His  father,  ere  he  died,  had 

intended  him  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  sacred  calling,  and  all 
that  paternal  fondness  could  offer  was  lavished  on  his  education.  When 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  college  at ,  aud  there  his  bril- 
liant intellect  and  the  noble  qualities  of  his  heart,  young  as  he  was, 
drew  around  him  a  crowd  of  admirers.  He  was  lovecl,  and  he  was  flat- 
tered. Mingling  with  the  gay  and  reckless  youths,  who  in  college-life 
are  usually  made  up  of  the  most  intellectual,  he  joined  them  in  their 
revels,  and  in  an  evil  hour,  became  an  initiate  at  the  gaming  table, 

which  was  found  at  that  time  even  in  the  Puritan  city  of .     From 

that  moment  he  became  a  victim.  His  liberal  allowance  was  squan- 
dered always  at  the  hell  to  which  he  had  been  introduced,  and  after 
three  constant  years  of  torture,  such  as  only  the  gamester  knows,  he 
found  himself  disgraced  with  debt,  from  which  he  saw  no  hope  of  re- 
lease. His  father  had  in  the  meantime  died,  and  he  had  well  nigh 
exhausted  his  poor  mother's  patience,  and  her  purse,  by  his  frequent 
demands  upon  the  latter.  During  this  time,  his  nervous  intellect  could 
not  be  slumbered,  even  by  the  deadening  influence  of  gaming,  and  he 
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became  a  ripe  scholar.  But  misery  had  marked  him  for  a  victim,  and 
already  he  began  to  long  for  the  Lethe  of  forgetfulness.  At  last,  when 
in  a  state  of  utter  desperation,  temptation  seized  hun,  and  one  day, 
after  a  night's  debauch  at  the  gaming  table,  knowing  that  one  of  the 
Professors  had  a  sum  of  money  in  the  bank,  he  procured  a  check,  filled 
it  with  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  forged  the  Professor's  signa- 
ture, and  drew  the  money.  Utterly  desperate,  he  started  that  night 
for  New  York,  and  two  days  after,  finding  a  ship  about  to  sail  for  Cal- 
lao,  he  took  passage  in  her,  and  in  four  months  found  himself  in  Lima. 

For  three  years  and  over  he  was  a  wanderer — a  wanderer  through 
the  cities  and  the  wilds  of  South  America.  His  nervous  brain  would 
never  let  him  rest,  and  so  he  continued  to  study  and  to  learn,  always 
having  with  him  one  or  more  books,  from  which  he  acquired  the  lan- 
guages in  which  he  became  so  proficient.  He  roamed  into  the  heart 
of  Peru,  lived  for  months  among  the  natives  on  the  banks  of  the  wildly- 
flowing  Amazon,  roved  over  the  broad  Pampas,  lived  the  life  of  an 
outcast — but  always  looking  forward  to  the  Lethe  of  forgetful- 
ness. At  last,  his  means  were  exhausted,  and  in  utter  despair  again, 
he  went  on  board  an  American  ship  at  Valparaiso,  and  worked  his 
passage  home,  hoping  that  he  and  his  crime  were  forgotten,  and  that 
yet  he  might  find  his  Lethe  among  his  fellow-men,  and  intending,  if  it 
was  a  life's  labor,  to  atone,  as  fully  as  he  could,  for  his  youth's  crime. 

An  advertisement  had  attracted  him  to  the  office  of  the  Morning , 

after  he  had  spent  days  of  hunger  and  nights  of  restlessness  and  sor- 
row. In  the  humble  guise  arid  employment  of  a  newspaper  reporter, 
he  had  hoped  to  pass  unheeded  of  the  world,  and  with  a  singular  lack 
of  prudence  to  say  the  least,  which  I  afterward  often  wondered  at,  did 
not  even  change  his  name.  But  some  sharp  eye  had  seen  him,  and  a 
reward  was  set  upon  his  head. 

This  was  his  sad  tale.  He  told  it  to  me  through  tears  and  sobs,  and 
when  he  had  concluded,  I  again  offered  him  words  of  comfort  and  of 
hope  ;  but  they  came  too  late,  and  fell  upon  his  ear  with  no  joyful 
sound.  He  seized  me  by  the  hand,  and  saying  "  Good-bye  Ned,  God 
bless  you " — rushed  from  my  attic,  while  I  struggled  to  detain  him. 
But  he  was  gone,  and  I  never  saw  him  more. 

A  few  months  afterward,  inspired  with  the  love  of  adventure,  and 
the  hope  perhaps  of  military  glory,  I  left  for  California — then  a  new, 
an  almost  unknown  land.  My  own  wild  life,  now  in  the  soldier's  tent, 
or  by  the  bivouac  fire,  and  then  by  the  side  of  the  cold  mountain 
streams,  searching  for  the  golden  treasures,  which  they  bore  down  with 
them,  had  almost  erased  from  my  memory  the  name  even  of  my  poor 
friend.  In  the  early  part  of  1849,  however,  I  came  to  San  Francisco, 
and  entering  one  day  the  office  of  the  Alta  California,  picked  up  a  copy 

of  the  Morning ,  the  paper  on  which  G and  I  had  labored 

together.  I  had  not  seen  one  before  for  over  two  years,  and  the  sight 
of  it  recalled  him  again  to  my  memory.  By  some  singular  fatality,  my 
eye  rested  at  once  upon  the  list  of  deaths.  It  was  headed  by  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Killed,  by  a  whale,  in  the  Sea  of  Ochotcsk,  G— —  A M ,  only  son  of 

the  late  Rev.  Dr.  M ,  formerly  of . 
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This  was  his  only  epitaph.  The  wild,  cold  waves  of  that  Northern 
Sea  were  washing  his  whitening  bones.  He  had  passed  through  the 
clond,  which  death  hangs  over  life's  pathway.  He  had  lifted  the  veil, 
which  hides  to  mortal  eyes  that  future,  "  where  the  shadows  lie."  He 
had  at  last  been  buried  in  the  Lethe  of  Forgetfulness,  or  rather  had  he 
not  awakened  to  that  brighter,  purer,  happier  life,  whose  earliest  dawn- 
ing, casting  its  gentle  sunshine  on  the  Past,  gilds  its  virtues  with  such 
a  golden  brightness,  that  its  errors  are  not  seen  ? 


CLOUDS. 


BY     J.     P.      ANTHONT. 


Te  murky  clouds, 
"What  is  your  mission  from  the  vasty  deep? 

To  be  the  shrouds 
Of  sunbeams  lost,  that  else  would  trysting  keep 
With  flowers  that  now  shall  wail  for  them  and  weep? 

Not  clouds  alone, 
To  me  ye  seem,  but  wanderers  of  the  skies. 

That  may  have  thrown 
Tour  shadowed  forms  on  TenerifF's  bold  rise, 
Or  Chimborazo,  soaring  to  the  skies. 

Are  ye  the  breath 
Of  Hurricane,  who  sleeps  beneath  the  waves, 

Whose  wake  is  death, 
Who  stores  his  trophies  in  old  Ocean's  caves, 
And  strews  his  ruthless  path  with  watery  graves  ? 

When  wild  winds  roar 
O'er  gloomy  earth,  to  tell  the  tempest  nigh, — 

When  billows  soar 
As  though  to  join  the  tumult  on  the  sky. 
And  midst  your  blackened  forms  forked  lightnings  fly;- 

Then  are  ye  grand! 
Or,  when  ye  rise  as  from  abyss,  and  meet, 

A  monstrous  band. 
O'er  Heaven  to  sweep,  silent  as  fairy  feet. 
Hurrying,  the  spirits  of  the  storm  to  meet. 

Foiled  in  the  fight 
Upon  the  eastern  battlements  at  Morn, 

When  in  your  might 
In  hosts  ye  gathered  (ever  hope  forlorn,) 
Amidst  your  scattered  wreckings,  Day  was  born. 

And  now  ye  rest 
Like  sleeping  giants  on  the  tranquil  skies. 

The  sunset  west 
Painting  your  myriad  forms  with  gorgeous  dyes, 
Pictures  most  glorious  to  a  dreamer's  eyes: — 

Covert  and  dell, — 
Temples  gigantic  as  a  Titan's  home — 

Forest  and  fell. 
And  wave's  mountainous  crest  with  golden  foam, 
And  palaced  grandeur  of  the  fabled  gnome. 

But  fast  they  fade  ; 
Less  bright  the  golden  hues — they  sink  away — 

Shade  follows  shade. 
And  now  ye  clouds,  in  sad  and  somber  gray, 
Te  look  like  mourners  at  the  tomb  of  Day  I 

VOL.    IV.  2 
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CALIFORNIA,    IN    1852. 

BY    SHIRLEY. 

LETTER   EIGHTEENTH. 

RESIDENCE     IN     THE     MINES, 

From  otrR  Loo  Cabin,  Indian  Bar,  July  5, 1852. 

Dear  M  : — Our  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  which  came  off  at  Rich 
Bar,  was  quite  a  respectable  affair.  I  had  the  honor  of  making  a  flag 
for  the  occasion.  The  stripes  were  formed  of  cotton  cloth  and  red 
calico,  of  which  last  gorgeous  material,  no  possible  place  in  California 
is  ever  destitute.  A  piece  of  drilling,  taken  from  the  roof  of  the 
Humboldt,  which  the  rain  and  the  sun  had  faded  from  its  original, 
somber  hue,  to  just  that  particular  shade  of  blue,  which  you  and 
I  admire  so  much — served  for  a  Union.  A  large  star  in  the  center, 
covered  with  gold  leaf,  represented  California.  Humble  as  were  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  this  banner  made  quite  a  gay 
appearance,  floating  from  the  top  of  a  lofty  pine,  in  front  of  the  Em- 
pire, to  which  it  was  suspended. 

I  went  over  to  Rich  Bar  at  six  in  the  morning,  not  wishing  to  take 
so  fatiguing  a  walk  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  After  breakfast,  I  assisted 
Mrs.  B.  and  one  of  the  gentlemen,  in  decorating  the  dining-room  ;  the 
walls  of  which,  we  completely  covered  with  grape-vines,  relieved  here 
and  there,  with  bunches  of  elder-blow.  We  made  several  handsome 
bouquets,  and  arranged  one  of  seringas,  white  lilies  and  the  feathery 
green  of  the  cedar,  to  be  presented,  in  the  name  of  the  ladies,  to  the 
Orator  of  the  Day.  You  can  imagine  my  disgust,  when  the  ceremony 
was  performed,  to  observe  that  some  officious  Goth,  had  marred  the 
perfect  keeping  of  the  gift,  by  thrusting  into  the  vase,  several  ugly, 
purple  blossoms. 

The  exercises  were  appointed  to  commence  at  ten  o'clock,  but  they 
were  deferred  for  half  an  hour,  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  two 
ladies,  who  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  place  within  the  last  six 
weeks,  and  were  living  on  Indian  Bar  Hill.  As  they  did  not  come, 
however,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  proceed  without  them  ;  so  Mrs. 
B.  and  myself,  were  obliged  to  sit  upon  the  piazza  of  the  Empire, 
comprising  in  our  two  persons,  the  entire  female  audience. 

The  scene  was  indeed  striking.  The  green,  garlanded  hills  girdling 
Rich  Bar,  looked  Avonderfully  beautiful,  rising  with  their  grand,  abrupt 
outlines  into  the  radiant  summer  sky.  A  platform  reared  in  front  of 
the  Empire,  beneath  the  banner-tasseled  pine,  and  arched  with  fragrant 
fir-boughs,  made  the  prettiest  possible  rustic  rostrum.  The  audience, 
grouped  beneath  the  awnings  of  the  different  shops,  dressed  in  their 
colored  shirts, — though  here  and  there,  one  might  observe  a  dandy 
miner,  who  had  relieved  the  usual  vestment,  by  placing  beneath  it  one 
of  calico  or  white  muslin — added  much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
scene.  Unfortunately,  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  had  not  been 
able  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     Its  place 
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was  supplied  by  an  apologetic  speech  from  a  Mr.  J.,  who  will,  without 
doubt,  be  the  Democratic  candidate  for  State  Representative  at  the 
coming  election.  This  gentleman  finished  his  performance,  by  intro- 
ducing Mr.  B.,  the  Orator  of  the  Day,  who  is  the  Whig  nominee  for 
the  abovementioned  office.  Before  pronouncing  his  Address,  Mr.  B. 
read  some  verses,  which  he  said  had  been  handed  to  him  anonymously, 
the  evening  before.  I  have  copied  them  for  your  amusement.  They 
are  as  follows,  and  are  entitled — 

"A  rOUETH  OF  JULY  WELCOME  TO  THE  MINEES. 

Ye  are  welcome,  merry  miners !  In  your  blue  and  red  shirts,  all ! 
Ye  are  welcome,  'mid  these  golden  hills,  to  your  Nation's  Festival ; 
Though  ye  've  not  shaved  your  savage  lips,  nor  cut  your  barbarous  hair — 
Ye  are  welcome,  merry  miners !  all  bearded  as  ye  are. 

What,  though  your  brows  are  blushing,  at  the  kisses  of  the  sun. 
And  your  once  white  and  well-kept  hands,  are  stained  a  sober  dun  ; 
What  though  your  b  acks  are  bent  with  toil,  and  ye  have  lost  the  air. 
With  which  ye  bowed  your  stately  heads,  amid  the  young  and  fair, 

I  fain  would  in  my  slender  palm  your  horny  fingers  clasp. 

For  I  love  the  hand  of  honest  toil,  its  firm  and  heartfelt  grasp ; 

And  I  know,  Oh  miners,  brave  and  true !  that  not  alone  for  self. 

Have  ye  heaped  through  many  weai'ying  months,  your  glittering  pile  of  pelf. 

Ye,  of  the  dark  and  thoughtful  eyes  beneat.i  the  bronzed  brow ; 

Ye,  on  whose  smooth  and  rounded  cheeks,  still  gleams  youth's  purple  glow; 

Ye,  of  the  reckless,  daring  life — y«,  of  the  timid  glance ; 

Ho  I  young  and  old ;  Ho  1  grave  and  gay,  to  our  Nation's /ete  advance. 

Ho !  sun-kissed  brother  from  the  South,  where  radiant  skies  are  glowing; 
Ho !  toiler  from  the  stormy  North,  where  snowy  winds  are  blowing ; 
Ho  !  Buckeye,  Hoosier,  from  the  West,  sons  of  the  river  great — 
Come  shout  Columbia's  birthday  song,  in  the  new  Golden  State. 

.  Ho  I  children  of  imperial  France ;  Ho !  Erin's  brave  and  true ; 
Ho!  England's  golden  bearded  race — we  fain  would  welcome  you; 
And  dark-eye'd  friends  from  those  glad  climes,  where  Spain's  proud  blood  is  seen — 
To  join  in  Freedom's  holy  psalm,  ye'U  not  refuse,  I  ween. 

For  now  the  banner  of  the  free  is  in  very  deed  our  own. 
And  'mid  the  brotherhood  of  States,  not  ours,  the  feeblest  one. 
Then  proudly  shout,  ye  bushy  men,  with  throats  all  brown  and  bare. 
For  lo  1  from  'midst  our  flag's  brave  blue,  leaps  out  a  golden  star. 

After  reading  the  above  lines,  Mr.  B.  pronounced  beautifully  a  very 
splendid  Oration.  Unlike  such  efforts  in  general,  it  was  exceedingly 
fresh  and  new  ;  so  that  instead  of  its  being  that  infliction  that  Fourth 
of  July  Orations  commonly  are,  it  was  a  high  pleasure  to  listen  to  him. 
Perhaps,  where  Nature  herself  is  so  original,  it  is  impossible  for  even 
thought  to  be  hackneyed.  It  is  too  long  for  a  letter,  but  as  the  miners 
have  requested  a  copy  for  publication,  I  will  send  it  to  you  in  print. 

About  half  an  hour  after  the  close  of  the  Oration,  the  ladies  from 
the  hill  arrived.  They  made  a  pretty  picture  descending  the  steep, 
the  one  with  her  wealth  of  floating  curls  turbaned  in  a  snowy  nubie, 
and  her  white  dress  set  ofi"  by  a  crimson  scarf ;  the  other,  with  a  little 
Pamella  hat,  placed  coquettishly  upon  her  brown,  braided  tresses,  and 
a  magnificent  Chinese  shawl  enveloping  her  slender  figure.  So  lately 
arrived  from  the  States,  with  everything  fresh  and  new,  they  quite 
extinguished  poor  Mrs.  B.  and  myself,  trying  our  best  to  look  fashion- 
able in  our  antique  mode  of  four  years  ago. 

The  dinner  was  excellent.  We  had  a  real,  live  Captain,  a  very  gen- 
tlemanly person,  who  had  actually  been  in  action  during  the  Mexican 
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War,  for  president.  Many  of  the  toasts  were  quite  spicy  and  original ; 
one  of  the  new  ladies  sang  three  or  four  beautiful  songs,  and  everything 
passed  off  at  Rich  Bar  quite  respectably.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a 
small  fight  in  the  bar-room — which  is  situated  just  below  the  dining- 
room — during  which  much  speech  and  a  little  blood  were  spouted  ; 
whether  the  latter  catastrophe  was  caused  by  a  blow  received,  or  the 
large  talking  of  the  victim,  is  not  known.  Two  peacefully  inclined  citi- 
zens who,  at  the  first  battle-shout,  had  rushed  manfully  to  the  rescue, 
returned  at  the  subsiding  of  hostilities  with  blood-bespattered  shirt- 
bosoms  ;  at  which  fearful  sight,  the  pretty  wearer  of  the  Pamella  hat — ■ 
one  of  the  delinquents  being  her  husband — chose  to  go  faint,  and  would 
not  finish  her  dinner,  which,  as  we  saw  that  her  distress  was  real,  some- 
what marred  our  enjoyment. 

On  our  way  home,  half  a  dozen  gentlemen,  who  preceded  us,  stepped 
in  front  of  a  cabin,  full  of  "  Infant  Phenomena,"  and  gave  nine  cheers 
for  "  the  mother  and  her  children  ; "  which  will  show  what  a  rarity 
those  embodiments  of  noise  and  disquiet  are  in  the  mountains.  This 
group  of  pretty  darlings  consists  of  three  sweet  little  girls,  slender, 
straight,  and  white  as  ivory  wands,  moving  with  an  incessant  and  stac- 
cato (do  you  remember  our  old  music  lessons  ?)  activity,  which  always 
makes  me  think  of  my  humming  birds. 

About  five  o'clock,  we  arrived  at  home,  'just  in  time  to  hear  some 
noisy  shouts  of  "  Down  with  the  Spaniards  ; "  "  The  great  American 
People  forever,"  and  other  similar  cries,  evident  signs  of  quite  a  spirited 
fight  between  the  two  parties,  which  was,  in  reality,  taking  place  at 
the  moment.  Seven  or  eight  of  the  ditt  of  Rich  Bar,  drunk  with 
whisky  and  patriotism,  were  the  principal  actors  in  this  unhappy 
affair,  which  resulted  in  serious  injury  to  two  or  three  Spaniards.  For 
some  time  past,  there  has  been  a  gradually  increasing  state  of  bad  feel- 
ing exhibited  by  our  countrymen  (increased,  we  fancy,  by  the  ill-treat- 
ment which  our  Consul  received  the  other  day  at  Acapulco,)  towards 
foreigners.  In  this  affair,  our  own  countrymen  were  principally  to 
blame,  or,  rather  I  should  say.  Sir  Barley  Corn  was  to  blame,  for  many 
of  the  ringleaders  are  fine  young  men,  who,  when  sober,  are  decidedly 
friendly  to  the  Spaniards.  It  is  feared  that  this  will  not  be  the  end  of 
the  fracas,  though  the  more  intelligent  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  judi- 
cious Americans,  are  making  every  efiFort  to  promote  kindly  feeling 
between  the  two  nations.  This  will  be  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
ignorant  prejudices  of  the  low-bred,  which  class  are  a  large  proportion 
of  both  parties. 

It  is  very  common  to  hear  vulgar  Yankees  say  of  the  Spaniards, 
"  Oh,  they  are  half-civilized  black  men  !  "  These  unjust  expressions 
naturally  irritate  the  latter,  many  of  whom  are  highly  educated  gentle- 
men of  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  manners.  We  labor  under 
great  disadvantages,  in  the  judgment  of  foreigners.  Our  peculiar,  po- 
litical institutions,  and  the  prevalence  of  common  schools,  give  to  all 
our  people  an  arrogant  assurance,  which  is  mistaken  for  the  American 
Imu  ideal  of  a  gentleman. 

They  are  unable  to  distinguish  those  nice  shades  of  manner,  which  as 
-  effectually  separate  the  gentleman  from  the  clown  with  us,  as  do  these 
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broader  lines,  which  mark  these  two  classes  among  all  other  nations. 
■They  think  that  it  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  Columbia's  children, 
to  be  prejudiced,  opinionated,  selfish,  avaricious  and  unjust.  It  is  vain 
to  tell  them,  that  such  are  not  specimens  of  American  gentlemen.  They 
will  answer,  "They  call  themselves  gentlemen,  and  you  receive  them  in 
your  houses  as  such."  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  foreigners  to  thor- 
oughly comprehend  and  make  due  allowance  for  that  want  of  dehcacy, 
and  that  vulgar  "  I'm  as  good  as  you  are,"  spirit,  which  is,  it  must  be 
confessed,  peculiar  to  the  lower  classes  of  our  people,  and  which  would 
lead  the  majority  of  them  to — 

"Enter  a  palace  with  their  old  felt  hat  on — 
To  address  the  King  -with  the  title  of  Mister, 
And  ask  him  the  price  of  the  throne  he  sat  on." 

The  class  of  men  who  rule  society  (?)  in  the  mines,  are  the  gamblers 
who,  for  the  most  part,  are  reckless,  bad  men,  although  no  doubt  there 
are  many  among  them,  whose  only  vice  is  that  fatal  love  of  play.  The 
rest  of  the  people  are  afraid  of  these  daring,  unprincipled  persons,  and 
when  they  commit  the  most  glaring  injustice  against  the  Spaniards,  it 
is  generally  passed  unnoticed. 

We  have  had  innumerable  drunken  fights  during  the  summer,  with 
the  usual  amount  of  broken  heads,  collar  bones,  stabs,  etc.  Indeed,  the 
sabbaths  are  almost  always  enlivened  by  some  such  merry  event.  Were 
it  not  for  these  affairs,  I  might  sometimes  forget  that  the  sweet  day  of 
rest  was  shining  down  upon  us. 

Last  week,  the  dead  body  of  a  Frenchman  was  found  in  the  river, 
near  Missouri  Bar.  On  examination  of  the  body,  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  he  liad  been  murdered.  Suspicion  has,  as  yet,  fallen  upon 
no  person. 


BEST. 


BY     A     WEARY     ONE. 


Eest  for  the  weary  man 

Whose  sinews  stout  and  strong, 
Are  worn  by  the  iron  ban 

Of  poverty  and  wrong. 
Eest  for  the  brawny  hand 

Of  muscle  and  of  bone; 
Eest  for  the  toil-worn  band, 

Where  rest  is  seldom  known. 

Eest  for  the  iron  will. 

That  has  struggled  hard  with  fate, 
And  is  fighting  fiercely  still 

For  success,  to  come  too  late! 
Eest  from  exhausting  strife, 

Eest  from  the  bitter  scorn, 
That  would  make  misfortune's  life 

The  life  of  a  bondman  born. 

They  say  that  a  manly  heart, 

Should  fight  till  the  latest  breath— 
That  never  a  string  should  start, 

Till  the  life-blood  cools  in  death ; 
Go,  barter  the  soul  for  gold, 

And  act  the  remorseless  knave — 
It  were  better  to  mammon  sold. 

Than  become  TniaforUme'a  slave  I 


There  is  no  such  word  as/aiZ  / 

And  labor  hath  its  meed. 
Is  the  rich  man's  mocking  tale 

To  his  fellow-men  in  need. 
Success  is  the  mighty  king. 

To  which  the  many  kneel, 
While  honest  failures  bring 

Contempt  and  a  damning  seal. 

Does  not  the  freeman  lie 

Crushed  down  by  the  tyrant's  heel  ? 
And  the  fallen  patriot  die. 

Beneath  the  oppressor's  steel ! 
Not  alone  on  the  weak  and  frail, 

Do  the  storms  of  fate  come  down, 
But  the  noblest  heroes  fail 

In  misfortune's  sullen  frown. 

My  morning  and  evening  prayer 

Is  for  sleep  that  knows  no  waking, 
Belief  from  this  cheerless  care, 

When  the  heart  shall  cease  from  breaking. 
O  God !  for  one  hour  of  rest 

Like  that  of  my  early  years, 
When  rocked  on  my  mother's  breast, 

She  kissed  away  my  tears. 
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No.   I. 

BT    WILLIAM    VINCENT    WELLS. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  in  1848,  when  plague-stricken  New- 
Orleans  was  yet  writhing  under  the  blackest  phase  of  the  yellow  fever  ; 
when  the  only  sound  given  back  by  her  deserted  and  grass-grown  streets 
was  the  rustling  of  funeral  processions,  or  the  sad  wail  of  lamenting 
bereaved  ones,  I  landed  on  the  Levee  on  a  still,  blistering  day,  com- 
mander of  a  U.  S.  transport  schooner.  We  had  been  employed  during 
the  summer  by  the  veteran  Major  Tompkins,  then  U.  S.  Quarter-Master 
at  New  Orleans,  to  convey  machinery  and  ammunition  fi*om  Brazos 
Santiago  and  Point  Isabel  to  the  Crescent  City,  whence  it  was  to  be 
conveyed  to  JeflFerson  Barracks,  at  St.  Louis.  Peace  had  been  declared 
with  Mexico,  and,  save  a  few  stragglers  whose  penchant  for  some  dark- 
eyed  muchacha  prolonged  their  stay  among  the  Halls  of  the  Monte- 
zumas,  Mexico  was  deserted  by  Uncle  Sam's  troops.  Some  few  were 
at  New  Orleans,  on  my  arrival,  apparently  determined  to  brave  out  the 
terrors  of  "  Yellow  Jack,"  as  they  had  often  before  defied  death  on  the 
bloody  fields  of  Contreras  and  Buena  Yista. 

New  Orleans  !  the  gay,  enchanting.  Crescent  City !  home  of  the 
masked  ball  and  French  opera  ;  where  the  merry-footed  dancer  courts 
pleasure  in  the  very  jaws  of  Death,  and  the  blithe  ring  of  beauty's 
laughter  sends  joy  to  the  heart,  which  perchance  may  never  hear  the 
delicious  strains  of  the  waltz  and  mazourka  again  I  amid  all  thy  throngs 
of  the  lovely  and  brave,  who  can  point  out  the  exempted  from  the  fell 
Destroyer  ?  I  had  been  wont  to  mingle  for  successive  years  in  the 
rushing  throng,  pressing  through  her  thoroughfares  in  the  whirl  of 
business  or  pleasure.  Now,  naught  met  the  eye  but  the  cadaverous 
face  of  some  acclimated  Creole — even  he,  half-scared  at  the  gaps  made 
in  the  lists  of  his  acquaintances — the  turbaned  negro  nurse,  hurrying 
through  Tchapatoulas  or  Esplanade  Street  with  medicines,  or  the 
Sister  of  Charity,  wending  her  way  with  noiseless  step  to  administer 
the  consolations  of  the  faith  to  some  wretch,  breathing  his  last  sigh 
amid  strangers  and  far  from  the  scenes  of  youth.  Though  by  no  means 
the  deadliest  year  in  the  catalogue  of  the  '40s,  yet  '48  was  one  which 
will  long  be  remembered  by  the  unhappy  residents  of  New  Orleans. 
But  to  my  narrative. 

Having  just  recovered  from  the  cholera  at  Point  Isabel,  where, 
being  given  up  by  the  hospital  physician,  I  had  been  placed  in  the 
easiest  possible  posture  to  die,  and  at  last  rescued  from  Death's  jaws 
by  the  kind  nursing  of  my  old  friend,  Ned  Moran,  then  commanding  a 
little  steamer  plying  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  I  had  little  fear  of  the 
yellow  fever ;  my  system  having  undergone  an  ordeal  perhaps  even 
worse  than  that  of  Yellow  Jack  himself.  Sauntering  along  the  Levee, 
and  wondering  what  fate  Dame  Fortune  might  have  in  store  for  me,  I 
heard  my  name  shouted  in  rather  rough  tones  from  a  German  Coffee 
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Saloon  near  by,  and,  turning  to  see  who  this  acquaintance  might  be,  at 

once  recognized  my  shipmate  and  friend,  Capt.  W g,  whom  I  had 

last  seen  in  the  romantic  city  of  Cadiz,  some  years  previous,  buying 
olives  of  a  Spanish  dealer  to  ship  to  some  part  of  the  United  States — 
I  have  forgotten  where — an  adventure  of  his  own.  Entering  the  sa- 
loon from  which  he  had  emerged  upon  seeing  me,  he  ordered  pipes  and 
ale,  and  in  half  an  hour  each  had  recounted  his  history  from  Spain  to 
the  moment  of  meeting. 

"  I  am  here  master  of  a  ship,"  said  W — — ,  slowly  puffing  the  smoke 
from  his  mouth  between  the  words,  "  an  old  down-easter,  and  nearly 
loaded  for  Liverpool  with  grain  and  corn  for  the  starving  fellows  on 
that  side  the  pond.  The  ship  is  safe  and  comfortable,  though  leaking 
somewhat  just  now,  as  she  lies  at  the  wharf.  I  have  shipped  two 
mates,  who  cut  the  moment  they  saw  how  the  pump-bolts  were  worn. 
I  have  a  mizzen-mast  yet  to  step,  and  new  rigging  to  fit  to  it,  but  no 
one  to  undertake  the  job.  My  affairs  at  the  consignee's  will  not  admit 
of  my  attending  to  it  myself.  I  want  to  get  the  ship  ready  for  sea 
this  day  week.  Come,  what  do  you  say  ?  Take  the  berth  of  chief 
officer  ;  you  need  a  cold  climate  to  restore  the  color  to  your  face,  and 
as  to  agreeing  together,  you  know  a  man  might  circumnavigate  the 
globe  with  me  and  never  have  a  word  of  trouble." 

I  was  somewhat  amused  at  W 's  off-hand  way  of  offering  me  a 

situation  which  no  one  else  appeared  willing  to  accept,  but  the  propo- 
sition pleased  me.     I  was  tired  of  hot  weather,  yellow  fever,  sweaty 

niggers  and  Creoles  ;  besides,  I  liked  W ,  and  knew  that  he  would 

not  go  to  sea  in  a  ship  likely  to  spill  us,  even  though  his  sailor's  repu- 
tation was  at  stake.  In  a  word  I  consented  to  go— resigned  my  com- 
mand of  the  Susan,  went  on  board  the  next  morning,  after  bidding 
adieu  to  my  little  crew  of  the  schooner,  and  at  once  commenced  my 
duties.  I  had  seen  the  ship  before,  either  in  Liverpool  or  Havre  de 
Grace,  and  had  understood  she  was  bound  to  be  somebody's  coffin 
before  three  seasons  were  over.  However,  "  Happy  go  lucky  "  is  one 
of  Jack's  maxims,  and  as  I  had  often  escaped  some  heavy  galea  in  the 
veriest  old  molasses  droghers  in  existence,  I  concluded  to  tempt  For- 
tune once  more.  The  cargo  was  all  received,  hatches  battened  and 
caulked  down,  mizzen-mast  stepped,  rigging  fitted  and  set  up,  sails 
bent,  and  running-gear  rove  fore  and  aft,  when,  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 29th,  we  dropped  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  lower  Levee, 
where,  after  we  had  taken  on  board  the  crew,  a  tow-boat  coming  along- 
side fastened  to  ns,  and  away  we  sped  with  a  six-knot  current  towards 
the  great  ocean.     After  waiting  a  day  for  the  arrival  of  Captain 

W ,  who  had  remained  in  town  to  arrange  his  business,  we  were 

dragged  over  the  bar,  when,  making  all  sail,  we  were  fairly  at  sea 
before  I  had  well  reflected  upon  my  sudden  determination. 

Everything  stowed  and  lashed  about  decks,  anchors  on  the  bows  and 
ropes  coiled  away,  I  ordered  the  crew  aft  to  ascertain  what  sort  of 
salt-water  animals  had  been  furnished  us.  In  New  Orleans,  as  in 
many  other  American  ports,  the  Shipping-Master  has  the  entire  ship- 
ping of  the  crew ;  the  men  are  frequently  brought  on  board  stupidly 
drunk — sometimes  wheeled  there  in  a  handcart  from  the  boarding- 
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house  ;  and  it  is  actually  often  tlie  case  that  Jack,  awakening  from  his 
debauch,  finds  himself  far  at  sea,  without  knowing  how  he  came  there, 
or  even  the  name  of  his  vessel.  At  the  word,  our  fellows  mustered  aft ; 
a  motley  group — two  lanky  down-easters,  with  long  shanks  and  hatchet 
faces  ;  three  Englishmen,  (two  of  them  coUiers,)  a  Welchman,  a  Por- 
tuguese, an  Irishman,  two  Germans,  a  Swede,  two  nondescripts  from 
up  the  Mediterranean — Sicilians  or  Greeks — and  a  little  blue-eyed  Nor- 
wegian, named  Charley,  in  whose  shrewd,  wide-awake  face  I  at  once 
recognized  an  old  shipmate  on  board  the  Astracan,  and  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  when  that  ship  was  dismasted  in  1844,  receiving  a 
reward  from  the  underwriters  for  his  gallant  conduct — fourteen  in  all. 

The  British,  of  course,  were  either  sulky  or  drunk,  and  d d  the 

luck  which  had  induced  them  to  join  this  "  bloody  sand-barge,"  which 
could  never  live  to  reach  the  chops-  of  the  channel.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  had  my  own  misgivings  of  the  old  Martha,  but  once  in  for  it,  there 
was  no  way  of  backing  out. 

Disregarding  their  remarks,  which  under  other  circumstances  would 
have  been  summarily  checked,  the  watches  were  chosen,  and  the  order 
given  to  "  pump  ship."  It  was  now  growing  dark,  and  the  faint 
glimpse  we  had  iDeen  able  to  obtain  of  the  low,  marshy  alluvial  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  was  now  shut  out  by  the  rapidly  ex- 
tending veil  of  night.  The  pump  was  tried,  when,  to  the  surprise  of 
all,  two  and  a  half  feet  of  water  were  reported  in  the  well-room.  All 
hands  were  ordered  aft,  and  an  hour's  work  freed  her,  after  which  a 
light  southerly  breeze  sprung  up,  and  the  upper  sails  swelling  to  its 
influence,  the  old  ship  commenced  cutting  the  water  at  an  encouraging 
rate,  considering  her  draught  and  the  slugglish  nature  of  the  cargo. 

The  yards  were  pointed  and  all  made  snug  aloft,  when,  towards  10 
A.  M.,  the  wind  again  died  away,  leaving  a  long,  suspicious-looking 
swell  from  the  north-east.  At  daylight,  the  wind  sprung  up  again, 
setting  us  well  to  the  eastward  and  into  the  Gulf ;  studding-sails  and 
royals  were  packed  on  to  her,  and  at  3  A.  M.  the  old  Martha  was 
staggering  along  under  a  press  of  muslin  alow  and  aloft,  dashing  aside 
a  cataract  of  spray  at  every  surge,  and  leaving  a  wake  behind  her,  as 
an  old  Jack  remarked  who  was  lashing  a  cask  on  the  lee  side,  "  like 
two  sperm  whales  in  their  flui'ry."  The  doldrums  seemed  over,  and  we 
were  fairly  on  our  transatlantic  trip.  "  Once  more  under  canvas," 
said  I  to  myself,  as  at  8  o'clock,  after  setting  the  watch  and  sounding 
the  pumps,  I  gazed  aloft  at  the  pyramid  of  canvas,  the  taper  masts 
bending  before  the  freshening  gale,  and  a  tumble  of  rollicking  seas  chas- 
ing along  after  the  flying  ship,  close  up  to  the  counter.  A  westerly 
wind  is  a  rarity  in  these  latitudes  at  this  season  of  the  year.  As  Capt. 
W went  below,  after  giving  a  long  squint  to  windward,  he  re- 
marked, "  Pile  it  on  to  her,  W ;  as  long  as  she  cracks  she  holds  ! " 

and  with  this  characteristic  remark,  he  made  a  dive  for  the  cabin.  In 
truth,  the  upper  sticks  were  already  switching  and  jerking  with  the 
uneasy  motion  of  the  ship,  which  seemed  to  threaten  their  downfall  at 
any  moment ;  but  the  adventurous  sailor  reduces  sail  with  reluctance, 
especially  when  he  is  flying  before  a  fair  wind. 

It  was  two  bells  into  the  first  watch,  when  I  observed  a  murky  bank 
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of  white  and  gray  clouds  ia  the  north-east,  apparently  of  only  a  few 
moment's  formation,  and  commencing  to  overspread  the  horizon  in  that 
direction.  It  seemed  working  rapidly  to  windward.  At  the  same 
instant,  the  wind,  which  had  until  now  been  on  the  increase,  died  sud- 
denly away,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  the  sails  were  hanging  idly 
from  the  yards,  or,  distending  themselves  at  fitful  intervals,  gave  the 
old  ship  a  momentary  impulse,  then  again  resuming  their  listless  inac- 
tivity.   October  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Hastily 

arousing  Capt.  W ,  who  sprang  out  of  bed  at  my  summons,  all 

hands  were  called,  and  the  task  of  getting  in  the  flying  kites  com- 
menced. 

While  in  New  Orleans,  I  had  fallen  in  with  an  old  shipmate,  named 
Johnson,  who  had  accepted  the  berth  of  second  officer,  upon  learning 
that  I  was  to  be  "  first  dickey."  This  man  was  one  of  the  best  sea- 
men I  ever  saw  ;  tall,  swarthy  and  possessed  of  gigantic  strength,  he 
was  equal  to  a  whole  watch  at  a  weather  earing,  and  as  to  skill,  a  more 
thoroughbred  seaman  never  trod  a  deck.  He  was  a  Baltimorean,  and 
had  sailed  under  half  the  flags  in  Christendom.  He  was  on  deck  in  an 
instant,  and  the  ship,  so  lately  crowded  with  lofty  canvas,  was  soon 
stripped  to  whole  topsails  and  courses. 

This  was  hardly  done,  and  the  men  again  on  deck,  when  a  sudden 
darkness  seemed  to  overspread  sea  and  sky,  while  a  cool,  spiteful  gust 
of  wind,  accompanied  by  a  momentary  torrent  of  rain,  swept  over  the 
ocean  ;  then  all  again  was  calm. 

"  Stand  by  the  topsail-halliards,  fore  and  aft !  "  "  Let  go  the  hal- 
iards  ! "  quickly  followed,  as  a  pale  and  unearthly  glare,  like  the  scowl 
of  a  demon,  shot  over  the  waves. 

"  Heave  down  that  coil !  let  go  by  the  run  1 " 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir  !  "  responded  a  dozen  voices,  and  simultaneously  the 
rushing  of  the  halliards  through  the  blocks,  and  the  swift  descent  of 
the  yards  upon  the  caps,  showed  the  alacrity  of  obedience. 

The  clewlines  and  buntlines  were  hauled  up,  and  weather-braces 
taughtened.  The  order  was  given  to  lay  aloft  and  close-reef  the  main- 
top-sail, while  with  the  assistance  of  the  cook,  (an  old  St.  Domingo 
darkey,)  and  a  French  steward,  I  started  away  the  main-tack  and 
hauled  up  the  mainsail.  It  was  indeed  time  that  sail  was  off  the  ship. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  witnessed  a  more  impressive  scene  upon  the 
great  deep  than  that  which  was  now  presented.  Far  to  the  north- 
east, the  sea  seemed  illumined  with  a  streak  or  crest  of  foam,  over 
which  hung  a  series  of  banks  of  clouds,  ribbed  and  crossed  with  stripes 
of  light,  the  whole  assuming  at  times  an  intense  blackness — or,  as  it 
became  lightened  up  by  the  vivid  flashing  of  the  lightning,  seeming 
like  some  gigantic  picture  or  Panorama  of  Pandemonium,  the  whole 
mass  whirling  and  twisting  into  shapeless  forms,  and  scintillating  or 
blinking  in  a  singularly  painful  manner — dark  chasms,  like  mountain 
gorges,  lit  up  with  a  momentary  gleam,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole 
reassuming  the  profound  gloom  so  hurtful  to  the  eye  after  the  dazzling 
flashes  of  lightning. 

This  singular  scene,  suggestive  to  the  mariner  of  an  approaching 
tempest,  went  on  in  the  most  intense  silence.     Isot  a  muttered  distant 
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thunder-growl — ^not  the  rushing  of  a  toppling  sea,  nor  the  howling  of 
winds  through  the  rigging,  told  of  danger ;  the  very  stillness  added  a 
vicioxhsness  to  the  scene.  A  clap  of  heaven's  artillery  would  have  re- 
lieved the  horror  of  that  terrific,  deathly  silence. 

But  a  moment  was  left  for  thought.  I  can  remember  feeling  a  warm 
air  creeping  suddenly  across  the  decks,  like  a  breath  from  Sahara,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  cool  gust ;  the  ship  reeled  and  shivered  a  moment,  then 

regained  an  even  keel ;  I  ran  aft  to  put  the  helm  up,  as  Capt.  W 

shouted,  "  Hard  up  !  hard  up  !  Lay  down  from  aloft !  Bear  a  handl " 
A  roar  of  water  to  windward — a  thick  shower  of  spray — a  scream 
from  aloft,  and  the  splashing  of  bodies  to  leeward — and  then  the  loud 
and  terrific  howl  of  the  hurricane,  as  it  burst  upon  us,  sending  the  ship 
upon  her  beam-ends  as  with  a  swept  hold.  In  an  instant,  all  light 
seemed  suddenly  extinguished  from  the  world  ;  a  mass  of  boiling  foam 
piled  over  the  ship  fore  and  aft.  The  pelting  of  the  storm,  as  it  piped 
through  the  rigging,  the  trembling  of  the  ship,  as  she  lay  over  from 
the  fury  of  the  blast,  the  feeling  that  she  was  sinking,  as  the  entire 
hull  under  water  and  swept  by  the  seas  surged  with  the  tremendous 
water-batteries  to  windward,  and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  getting 
at  any  ax  or  sharp  instrument  to  cut  away  the  lanyards  of  the  weather 
rigging,  the  suddenness  of  the  tempest,  and,  above  all,  the  extreme 
darkness  of  the  night,  formed  a  scene  of  horror  which  time  can  never 
efface  from  the  memories  of  all  on  board.  Sea  after  sea  burst  over 
the  weather  bulwarks,  carrying  away  rails  and  stanchions,  until  fore 
and  aft  nothing  was  left  but  the  bare  stumps  of  the  main-rails,  and 
the  few  firmly  lashed  articles  about  decks,  which  the  fury  of  the  sea 
had  been  unable  to  carry  away.  Scrambling  aft  between  the  heavy 
lee  surges  of  the  ship,  I  found  the  quarter-deck  deserted,  save  by  the 
little  Norwegian,  Charley,  who  was  at  the  wheel,  vainly  struggling  to 
get  the  helm  up  and  keep  her  before  the  wind.  But  the  ship  was  so 
completely  on  her  beam-ends  that  the  rudder  was  out  of  water,  and 
had  no  effect  upon  her.  We  both  renewed  the  effort,  and  at  last  got 
the  wheel  hard-a-weather,  but  to  no  purpose.  Unable  to  hear  a  word 
I  said,  the  brave  Norwegian  placed  his  ear  close  to  my  mouth,  and 
by  screaming  between  the  blasts,  under  the  lee  of  the  round-house, 
something  like  the  following  dialogue  took  place  : 

"  Will  she  keep  off?"  "  No  sir  !  I  try  for  fives  minute  at  de  halum  ; 
put  she  not  coo  off  !     I  dink  she  zinkin  !     De  hold  fool  water — she  so 

logy,  like  !"     "Where  is  Capt.  W ?"     "I  dink  gone  overpoard 

vid  the  main  hatch-house  !"  "  Where  did  you  see  him  last  ? "  "  Close 
py  te  pump,  sir — put  a  big  sea  sweep  all  at  once  !  I  zee  tree  mans  go 
overboard  from  the  lee  side,  ven  te  gale  first  strike  her  !"  In  fact,  from 
the  moment  the  "black  blast"  burst  upon  us,  I  had  not  seen  a  human 
being,  excepting  the  Norweigan,  and  the  sickening  thought  that  Capt. 

W ,  with  all  hands,  had  been  swept  overboard  by  the  tremendous 

force  of  the  sea  and  wind,  came  suddenly  over  me.  The  lee  part  of 
the  round-house  was  yet  under  water,  but  by  ripping  off  the  door,  we 
got  out  two  hatchets,  and  both  again  scrambled  forward  ;  here,  to  my 

great  joy,   I  found  Capt.  W and  Johnson  safe,  though  badly 

bruised — the  former  had,  indeed,  been  swept  overboard,  but  by  super- 
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human  efforts  had  regained  his  hold  on  the  lee  mizzen  rigging,  and 
grasping  his  way  from  one  holding  place  to  another,  had  reached  the 
weather  side.  A  few  hurried  questions  and  answers,  as  we  crouched 
under  the  little  remnant  of  bulwark  left  to  windward,  satisfied  us  that 
the  only  remaining  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  cut  away  the  masts. 
Taking  one  hatchet  myself,  and  giving  the  other  to  Johnson,  while 

Capt.  W and  Charley  provided  themselves  with  sheath-knives,  we 

made  ourselves  fast  from  the  windward  by  means  of  broken  bits  of  run- 
ning rigging,  and  standing  to  leeward  severed  the  lee  lanyards  ;  this 
done  the  weather  ones  were  cut,  when,  with  a  heavy  surge  of  the  ship, 
the  mast  crashed  off,  twelve  feet  above  the  deck,  carrying  with  it  the 
mizzen  and  fore-topmasts.  In  a  moment  the  ship  seemed  relieved  of 
some  intolerable  burden.  She  gradually  aroused  herself,  hke  an  ani- 
mate being  from  a  trance,  and  slowly  regained  an  even  keel. 

To  keep  her  before  the  wind  in  such  a  sea,  would  have  been  mad- 
ness ;  to  attempt  to  lie  to  under  no  sail  was  impossible  ;  luckily,  how- 
ever, the  wreck  of  the  fore-topmast  with  its  yards  had  carried  away 
the  bowsprit  by  the  tremendous  strain  of  the  jib  and  fore-topmast 
stays,  and  this  raft  of  spars,  rigging,  yards,  masts,  and  cross-trees, 
trending  dead  to  windward,  kept  the  ship's  head  to  the  sea.  Her  bows 
once  pointed  to  the  storm  and  she  was  comparatively  safe,  though  we 
had  many  misgivings  at  the  inky  seas,  which  ever  and  anon  lifting  their 
monstrous  heads  far  to  windward,  came  roaring  towards  the  wreck, 
and  expanding  themselves  close  along-side  in  acres  of  sparkling  foam. 
"  Let  one  of  those  fellows  come  aboard  of  us,"  said  Johnson,  coolly, 
"  and  the  ship  will  go  down  like  a  ballast  stone."  In  fact,  it  seemed 
that  the  remark  of  the  Norweigan  was  already  being  verified,  but  the 
ship  was  utterly  helpless,  and  we  could  only  yield  ourselves  to  Fate. 

All  hands  were  now  mustered  from  about  the  wreck,  when  it  was 
found  that  only  nine  were  left ;  ten  having  been  swept  overboard  with 
the  first  rush  of  the  hurricane  when  the  ship  went  on  to  her  beam  ends. 
We  had  little  time  to  count  noses — ^it  appeared  that  the  ship  was  rap- 
idly sinking  ;  the  pumps  were  sounded,  and  four  and  a  half  feet  of 
water  found  in  the  well-room.  They  were  at  once  set  in  motion,  and 
the  quick  clank  of  the  brakes  broke  sharply  upon  the  whisthng  of  the 
tempest.  While  relieving  each  other  at  this  duty,  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  wreck,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
ocean.  Overhead  hung  a  canopy  of  dull,  leaden  sky,  angry  and  gloomy  ; 
no  "scud" — no  break  in  its  deathlike  hue  to  relieve  the  monotony,  but 
bleak  and  lowering — almost  upon  the  very  decks  of  the  ship,  so  heavy 
was  the  atmosphere. 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  terrific  force  of  the  wind,  which  at  that 
hour  lashed  the  ocean  in  maddening  fury,  would  be  idle.  None  but  he, 
who  has  felt  the  breath  of  the  terrible  "  typhOon"  in  the  China  sea,  or 
the  awful  blast  of  the  West  India  hurricane  itself,  can  form  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  tempest,  which,  sweeping  over  the  ocean,  seemed 
to  cut  off  the  very  caps  of  the  seas,  as  they  tossed  themselves  heaven- 
ward, and  to  convert  their  curly  crests  into  storms  of  driving  spray, 
which  dove  horizontally  athwart  our  decks  like  an  Alpine  hail-storm. 
The  usually  placid  Gulf  had  rarely  experienced  such  a  wild  waking  up, 
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even  in  these  dreaded  latitudes.  It  was  a  West  India  hurricane  in  all 
its  grandeur  ;  tired  of  its  havoc  among  the  coffee  plantations  and 
orange  groves  of  the  islands,  it  had  put  to  sea,  and  scouring  the  ocean 
made  a  victim  of  the  unfortunate  Martha  Washington. 

Whoever  has  experienced  a  week  at  sea,  need  not  be  reminded  of 
the  desolate  majesty  of  the  scene.  The  dismantled  ship,  battling  val- 
iently  the  destroying  waves — the  heavy  plunges  into  the  yawning 
water-gulfs — the  succeeding  mount  upon  the  dizzy  summit  of  the 
foam-crested  mountain — of  the  deserted  appearance  of  the  sad  wreck 
— the  awful  stillness  succeeding  the  crashing  toppling  over  of  the 
great  masts — the  deafening  howl  of  the  gale — the  feeling  of  extreme 
loneliness  and  cold,  which  seizes  upon  the  soul,  at  the  thought  of  the 
approaching,  solitary  doom,  with  no  friendly  tear  shed  over  the  grave, 
and  no  ministering  hand  to  soothe  the  death-struggle,  the  sickening 
suspense,  with  which  one  listens  to  the  repeated  reports  from  the  pump, 
"  Gained  six  inches,  sir  1"  "  Still  gaining,  sir  !"  "  Five  feet,  sir  !"  the 
blackness  of  the  night,  only  transiently  illumined  by  the  reflection  of 
the  roystering  spray — the  utter  folly  of  attempting  to  escape  from  the 
foundering  hulk  in  boats  during  the  gale  ;  the  despair  of  succor,  and 
the  gloomy  certainty  of  death — these  will  be  recognized  by  the  es- 
caped shipwrecked  mariner,  as  the  prominent  features  of  the  "found- 
ering at  sea,"  and  these  were  the  dismal  characteristics  of  that  fearful, 
dreary  night.  Space  does  not  admit  of  the  prolongation  of  this  de- 
scription. I  can  only  casually  refer  to  the  gradual  dawn  of  morning, 
after  the  longest  and  most  anxious  of  nights.  The  sun  arose  amid  a 
war  of  elements,  apparently  betokening  the  crack  of  doom. 

The  morning  light  crept  over  the  stormy  sea,  but  only  to  display 
more  vividly  the  awful  wreck  upon  which  we  stood.  Far  and  wide,  a 
world  of  maddening  seas,  lashed  into  monstrous  fury  by  the  hurricane, 
a  slanting  spoon-drift  would  cut  to  the  quick  the  adventurous  face,  that 
attempted  to  gaze  windward,  and  shut  out  the  prospect  beyond  three 
hundred  yards.  Up  came  the  sun,  not  as  usual,  to  shed  a  gleam  of 
golden  light  over  the  laughing  waters  of  the  Gulf,  as  the  lofty  ship 
ploughed  her  way  rejoicing  through  the  waves — but  a  livid  ball  of 
fire  scowled  through  the  murky  sky,  savage  and  menacing,  and  appa- 
rently the  messenger  of  Fate,  or  rather  the  torch,  by  whose  fell  light 
we  were  the  better  to  see  our  descent  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  By 
sunrise  the  hurricane  was  at  its  hight ;  but  language  fails  to  describe 
the  appalling  fury  of  the  scene,  where — 

"The  storm  howled  madly  o'er  the  sea. 
The  clouds  their  thunder  anthems  sang, 
And  billows  rolling  fearfully, 
In  concert  with  the  whirlwind  rang." 

Suddenly  the  pumps  stopped  ;  and  it  was  found  that  they  were  choked 
with  corn  and  grain,  which,  with  the  action  of  the  water  below,  had 
broken  adrift.  Every  stroke  of  the  pumps  had  brought  up  quantities 
of  the  cargo,  until  both  were  completely  choked.  The  weather  one 
was  hoisted  out  by  a  tackle,  made  fast  to  the  stump  of  the  mainmast, 
and  cleared,  but  immediately  fouled  again  and  again.  The  game 
seemed  up  ;  one  of  the  crew  now  crawled  aft,  and  shouted  that  the 
ship  was  breaking  up  forward  !    The  swelling  of  the  cargo  was  actually 
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lursting  up  the  decks,  and  in  all  probability  the  ship  could  not  long  re- 
main afloat — indeed,  her  peculiar  dead  motion  in  the  seaway  was  the 
most  fatal  signal  of  ber  approaching  doom.  All  the  boats  had  been 
washed  overboard,  and  to  launch  a  raft  upon  the  tumbling  sea  around 
us  would  have  been  madness. 

By  10  o'clock,  however,  the  gale  began  to  abate,  and  that  with  such 
rapidity,  that  by  noon  an  absolute  calm  reigned  over  the  sea — but  the 
surface  was  still  agitated  by  the  huge  swells  of  the  late  tempest.  The 
hurricane  had  departed,  and  now  a  lighted  candle  could  have  been  car- 
ried about  the  decks.  Mght  again  settled  over  the  deep,  and  yet  the 
ship  floated.  "We  constructed  a  raft  of  the  spare  spars,  lashed  to  the 
ringbolts  about  decks,  which  was  made  fast  astern,  with  the  few  gal- 
lons of  v/ater  we  had  been  able  to  save,  a  cask  of  bread,  and  a  barrel 
of  potatos.  All  night  the  water  gained  upon  the  ship.  Pumping  had 
long  since  been  given  up,  and  we  anxiously  awaited  the  signal  when  the 
ship  should  begin  to  settle,  to  cut  adrift  on  our  frail  support.  As 
daylight  broke  again  over  the  now  placid  deep,  a  sail  was  descried  to 
eastward,  which  soon  came  up  to  within  hailing  distance,  with  a  light 
breeze  which  she  brought  up  with  her.  Her  boats  were  at  once  low- 
ered, and  in  another  half-hour  we  were  aboard  the  English  collier  brig 
Thurston,  bound  to  Havana,  from  Newcastle. 

It  was  indeed  time  to  quit  the  old  Martha  ;  her  last  hours  were  at 
hand.  As  I  clambered  up  the  sides  of  the  Thurston,  some  one. shouted 
"There  she  sinks  1  Look  Jerry  !  by  Jove  see  her  wriggle  !"  I  turned 
towards  the  wreck  to  witness  a  singular,  but  most  impressive  scene. 
The  water  was  now  nearly  up  to  her  decks,  and  only  the  stumps  of  her 
masts  and  the  few  skeleton-like  stanchions  remaining  by  the  rails  could 
be  distinguished,  beside  the  round-house  and  topgallant-forecastle.  The 
ship,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  heave  and  quiver  with  some  internal 
agitation  ;  she  reeled  in  the  struggle — trembled,  and  seemed  to  groan 
in  her  mighty  agony — 

"  She  gave  a  keel,  and  then  a  lurch  to  port, 
And,  going  down  head-foremost — sank,  in  short 
********** 
'  And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her  like  a  hell — 

And  down  she  sucked  with  her  the  yawning  wave." 

Indeed,  it  seemed,  that  the  celebrated  description  of  the  foundering  of 
the  "Trinidada"  would  particularly  apply  to  the  sinking  of  the  "Mar- 
tha Washington,"  for  the  last  we  saw  of  her  in  her  downward  plunge, 
was  the  old  green  round-house  which  seemed  to  be  detached  from  the 
hull,  as  her  stern  disappeared.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  whirlpool  crea- 
ted by  the  ship,  we  could  distinguish  a  floating  mass  of  spars,  yards  and 
broken  masts,  twirling  round  and  round  in  the  vortex,  until  the  taught- 
ening  of  the  connecting  coils  of  rigging  below  dragged  them  down 
into  the  ocean  depths  after  the  sinking  ship.  Another  minute,  and  not 
a  vestige  marked  the  spot,  where  the  once  noble  vessel  had  fought  for 
life,  save  a  rippling  agitation  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  drama 
was  over  ;  the  curtain  had  fallen  upon  the  sad  scene,  and  thanking  God 
for  our  happy  deliverance  from  death,  we  cheerily  helped  make  sail  on 
the  brig,  and  in  two  days  more  were  passing  the  Moro  Castle. 

My  first  care  was  to  report  myself  to  the  American  Consul,  (Gen. 
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Campbell, )  and  I  was  at  once  furnished  witli  lodgings  at  Uncle  Sam's 
expense,  to  which  all  shipwrecked  seamen  are  entitled.  After  review- 
ing the  familiar  places,  where  I  often  had  wandered  in  by-gone  years, 
I  bethought  me,  the  third  night  after  my  arrival,  of  a  distinguished 

French  physician.  Dr.  Gr 1,  brother  of  the  former  editor  of  the 

Courier  des  Etats  Unis,  of  New  York,  and  availing  myself  of  a  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  the  family,  I  determined  to  call — albeit,  my 
toufe  ensemble  was  by  no  means  the  most  prepossessing.     Accordingly, 

next  day  I  presented  myself  at  the  splendid  mansion  of  Dr.  G , 

and  was  at  once  welcomed  with  all  the  vociferous,  yet  cordial  and  ele- 
gant hospitality  of  the  most  highly  educated  and  wealthiest  physician 
of  Havana.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  appearance  of  "  el  cahallero  mas 
magnifico  en  Hahana,"  as  the  natives  always  called  him.  To  almost 
herculean  proportions,  and  a  form  of  extreme  elegance,  were  added 
those  thousand  indescribable  graces  and  the  innate  dignity  always 
characterising  the  educated  Parisienne.  The  Doctor  was  attired  in  a 
superb  morning  gown,  smoking  cap,  and  regal  display  of  diamonds 
about  his  person,  setting  off  to  peculiar  advantage  his  singularly  intel- 
lectual and  classic  features.  Need  I  add,  that  my  short  residence  in 
Havana  was  made  a  visit  of  unceasing  pleasure,  by  the  profuse  hospi- 
tality of  his  amiable  family.  StefFanoni  was  at  the  Tacon  Theater,  and 
nightly  receiving  that  half-frenzied  admiration,  ever  yielded  by  the  Ha- 
haneros  to  artistic  merit.  A  week's  sojourn  in  Cuba  served  to  imbue 
me  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  my  noble  host  and  his  friends,  when, 
loaded  with  the  Doctor's  choicest  plantation  cigars  and  sweet-meats, 
and  followed  by  a  little  tempest  of  kind  wishes  from  the  family,  I  rode 
to  the  landing — embarked  in  the_  little  schooner  Leontine,  then  about 
sailing  for  New  Orleans,  and  in  another  week  was  again  on  the  Levee, 
wondering  what  fate  Dame  Fortune  might  yet  have  in  store  for  me. 
The  query  was  answered  to  my  satisfaction  one  starry  night,  some 
months  afterwards,  as  I  leaned  over  the  rail  of  a  lofty  ship,  running 
down  the  north-east  trades,  bound  to  the  newly  discovered  land  of 
gold — then  regarded  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  brilliant  and  delusive 
humbug — •California. 


STANZAS. 


rROX    THE    GEBHAN    OF    TIECK. 


Akise!  in  God's  free  world  go  forth, 

The  morning  sunbeams  call, 
O'er  field  and  hill,  with  cheerful  heart, 

Where'er  thy  steps  may  fall. 

The  bounding  streamlet  hurries  on, 
And  runs  its  happy  race. 

The  breeze — thou  hear  'st  its  joyous  breath- 
Hath  no  abiding  place. 

The  moon  still  changes,  here  and  there ; 

Rises  and  sets  the  sun, 
Peeps  o'er  the  hill,  and  seeks  the  sea, 

Yet  rest  requireth  none. 

Why  sittest  thou  and  moanest  there. 
Dreaming  of  fer-off  times  ? 


Go  forth,  and  wander  thro'  the  woods, 
And  roam  in  other  climes. 

Thou  know  'st  not  where  thy  bliss  may  be, 

Arise,  and  seek  it  then ; 
The  daylight  wanes,  the  shadows  fall, 

Ere  long  thy  search  is  vain. 

Let  sadness  flee  and  tears  depart ; 

Still  blue  is  yonder  heav'n; 
Sorrow  and  joy  alternate  still ; 

To  joy  thy  trust  be  giv'n. 

Wide  as  the  heav'ns  free  space  extends, 

The  fruits  of  love  are  cast, 
And  every  trusting  heart  shall  find 

Its'  happiness  at  last. 
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THE  ANGLICAN   ARRANGEMENT   OP    CHURCHES,  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  ITS  MEDIEVAL  PROTOTYPE. 

BT    -WILLIAM    PATTOK. 

The  Anglican  tenets,  doctrinally  considered,  hold  a  position  between 
those  of  the  Papal  and  the  Lutheran  churches.  But  if  we  allow  the 
analogy  of  ritual  remains  to  establish  proof,  we  should  detect  an  in- 
continence of  fixed  principle.  From  the  date  of  the  Schism  to  the 
Protectorate  is  exhibited  a  wavering  from  Anglicanism  by  the  Canons, 
to  the  limits  of  papacy,  and  from  that  period  to  the  modem  revival  of 
Middle  Age  art,  a  character  between  Anglicanism,  Dissent,  and  Indif- 
ference. 

The  furniture  of  English  churches  succeeding  the  great  revolutionary 
climax,  is  definitively  connected  with  that  of  previous  date,  from  the 
fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  confiscated  Monasteries,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  religious  edifices  of  the  Medieval  Church  passed  into  the 
use  of  the  newly  established  Faith  ;  objectionable  parts  thereof,  con- 
sisting of  moveable  details,  were  replaced  by  others  more  consonant 
with  the  new  order  of  things.  Others  connected  with  the  unreformed 
ritual,  from  their  permanency  or  negativeness,  or  from  their  intrinsic 
beauty  as  works  of  art,  occasionally  escaped  the  hand  of  destruction. 

The  edifices  thus  changing  hands  were  for  the  Medieval  ritual,  built 
as  follows,  viz  : — They  consisted  of  a  Nave,  or  body,  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  people  for  promiscuous  devotion  or  public  worship,  and 
a  Choir,  or  chancel,  containing  the  accommodations  for  celebrating  the 
high,  holy  mysteries  ;  detailed  thus  : — 

The  High  Altar,  with  its  ciborium,  or  triptic,  was  placed  at  the  east  (or  ex- 
treme) end  of  the  Choir  proper,  or  chancel,  upon  a  dais,  called  the  Sanctuary,  near 
unto  which  was  the  paraphernaha  thereof,  consisting  of  a  sedilia  in  the  south  side 
for  the  use  of  the  administering  priests,  or  assistant  deacons — adjoining  was  a 
piscina  for  the  waste  consecrated  liquids — a  sepulcher  on  the  north  side,  for  the 
Sacrament  at  Easter,  etc. — occasionally  a  credence  table,  and  a  lettern  a  little  fur- 
ther west ;  a  sacristy,  beyond  the  north  side,  containing  wardrobes,  etc.,  for  the  holy 
vestments  and  utensils ;  and,  in  the  Choir  west  of  the  Sanctuary  were  stalls,  with 
miserere  for  the  brethren  in  Choir.  Between  the  Choir  and  the  Nave  was  the  rood 
screen,  over  which  was  the  loft,  or  gallery,  for  the  Utanies,  etc.,  which  (formerly) 
also,  or  a  pulpit,  approximating  in  position  thereunto,  was  used  as  a  Lectorium ;  the 
organ  being  adjacent,  or,  as  in  early  times  they  were  small,  occasionally  in  the  loft. 
On  the  side  next  the  Nave,  under  the  rood,  was  sometimes  placed  an  altar  for  ad- 
ministering in  ordinary  worship.  In  most  of  the  Western  Nations,  subsequent  to  the 
twelfth  century,  the  Nave  commonly  contained  fixed  wooden  sittings  for  the  con- 
gregation. The  Font  was  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  Nave,  generally  in  the 
middle,  near  the  western  doorway.  Bells,  for  the  calling  of  the  faithful  to  the 
house  of  prayer,  were  generally  placed  in  a  tower ;  a  small  sanctum  tintinabulum,  or 
holy  bell,  was  placed  on  the  apex  of  the  gable,  dividing  the  Nave  with  the  Choir 
over  the  rood,  or  in  the  rood  turret,  or  in  the  tower,  and  pealed  forth  on  tlie  rais- 
ing of  the  host.  A  porch  sheltered  the  entrance  of  the  church,  as  well  as  for 
certain  initiatory  ceremonies,  containing  a  stoup  with  holy  water,  near  the  west 
end,  etc. 

These  were  its  most  invariable  and  essential  features.  The  notice  of 
its  chapels,   chantries,  confessionals,  and  other   appendages  and  de- 
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tails,  also  the  variations  in  the  general  forms  of  churches  are  omitted, 
being  too  remotely  connected  with  the  subject. 

As  has  been  observed,  the  arrangement  of  English  churches  has 
slightly  varied  at  different  times  ;  but  all  partake  of  a  markedly  dif- 
ferent character  from  the  above  detailed  ancient  system.  The  earliest 
and  most  important  of  these  alterations  were  as  follows,  namely  : 

The  destruction  of  all  statues  and  apochryphal  sculpture.  The  abolishment  of 
Altars,  and  the  plurality  thereof  under  one  room,  and  the  substitution  in  the  place 
of  the  ancient  High  Altar,  of  a  wooden  table  called  a  Communion  Table.  The 
rood-screens,  confessionals,  chantries  and  stoups,  fell  into  disuse,  together  with 
the  details  appertaining  thereto.  The  Communion  Table  was  surrounded  by  a  low 
wooden  balustrade  or  rail,  inclosing  the  space  of  the  former  sanctuary.  In  most  of 
the  old,  churches,  the  rood-screens,  sediha,  sepulchers,  and  other  objects,  anti,  or 
non-ritual  were  retained  for  reasons  before  mentioned,  as  likewise  were  universally 
the  ancient  fonts,  notwithstanding  many  examples  to  this  day  remain,  on  which 
the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Church  were  depictured.  All  other  features 
commonly  remained  as  they  were.  Formerly,  during  the  Elizabethan  and  Flemish 
periods  of  art,  where  that  feature  was  wanting,  were  occasionally  erected  simple 
screens,  (as  if  from  association,)  in  the  situation  of  the  old  rood. 

Subsequent  to  the  sixteenth  century,  a  gallery  was  placed  at  the  west  end  of 
the  Nave,  with  place  for  the  Choir,  with  or  ^vithout  a  large  organ.  Especial  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Lay  Deacons  of  the  church,  viz : — 
the  Clerk  and  Church-wardens.  Tablets,  with  the  Commandments  and  Apostles' 
creed  painted  thereon,  occupied  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  interior,  "so  that  all  per- 
sons might  see  and  read  the  same."  During  the  last  century,  something  like  three 
lectoriums  were  not  uncommonly  erected,  namely — the  Pulpit,  a  Reading  Desk, 
and  a  Clerk's  Desk. 

This  system  of  reformed  church  arrangement,  in  th^  erection  of 
new  edifices,  induced  a  neglect  of  the  usual  full  proportions  of  the 
ancient  Church.  It  has  already  been  observed,  the  musical  Choir  was 
placed  west.  That  feature,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  of 
it  containing  a  space  for  the  Communion,  being,  according  to  this  order 
of  things,  unnecessary. 

Were  it  attempted  to  justify  the  omission  of  the  chancel  on  archjB- 
ological  grounds,  examples  of  medieval  date  might  be  cited.  Follow- 
ing the  Tudor  period,  in  which  the  debasement  of  medieval  art  took 
place,  there  are  numerous  examples,  as  in  the  confined  sites  of  walled 
towns,  or  what  may  now  be  denominated  Fraternal  Chapels.  Author- 
ity may  be  found  of  earlier  date,  and  greater  excellence  of  style,  in 
which  that  feature  was  not  distinguished  externally,  at  at  Gorleston, 
Suffolk, — St.  Nicholas,  Lynn, — Norfolk,  etc.,  but  they  may  all  be  con- 
sidered as  exceptions. 

Whilst  upon  this  digression,  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  apparently  sup- 
porting this  opinion,  that  many  ancient  choirs,  known  to  have  escaped 
the  further  demolitions  of  the  Puritans,  were  suffered  to  decay,  or 
pulled  down  for  repairs  of  used  parts  of  the  edifice.  Examples  may 
be  found  at  Howden  and  Scarbro',  Yorkshire,  Attleborough  and 
Wymondham,  Norfolk,  etc.  These  were  collegiate  churches,  (the  nave 
and  choir,  therefore,  were  generally  of  like  dimensions) — the  nave  in 
old  times,  in  such  instances,  being  exclusively  parochial,  the  students 
and  priesthood  appropriating  the  choir. 

But  from  the  few  new  erections  of  the  period  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  great  reform  of  doctrine,  this  tendency  is  not  so  fully  exhib- 
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ited  as  in  the  period  extending  from  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth,  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries^a  period 
that  oflTered  us  a  strange  medley  in  the  matter  of  churches,  wherever 
the  English  language  was  spoken. 

Amongst  other  absurd  incongruities  of  the  times,  were  moderately-sized  Chris- 
tian edifices  in  the  shape  of  miniature  cathedrals,  parthenons  and  hermitages,  in 
all  styles,  from  Egyptian  to  Cockney,  or  Batty  Langley's  Gothic.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable  curiosities  of  that  period,  (which  may  date  origin  further  back,) 
were  the  prevalent  customs  of  fitting  up  the  interior  of  the  nave  and  chancel  of 
old  churches  with  pews,  or  boxes,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  open  sittings,  nearly  to 
the  hight  of  the  person,  from  which  scarcely  anything  could  be  seen  but  the  oflS- 
eiating  clergyman  and  clerk.  Attached  were  outbuildings  to  the  church,  which 
were  fitted  up  in  drawing-room  splendor  for  the  especial  use  of  the  patron  of  the 
incumbency,  or  adjacent  grandee.  There  were  flying-galleries  everywhere,  even 
occasionally  over  the  communion.  The  tawdry  custom  of  putting  common  candle- 
sticks and  pewter  plates  upon  the  communion-table,  as  those  of  the  housewife  upon 
a  delfrack;  the  fitting  up  of  grim,  unscientific  stoves,  with  interminable  pipes 
running  across  the  church  out  at  the  windows,  and  a  host  of  other  absurdities,  too 
tiresome  to  mention. 

All  this  is  notorious,  and  has  been  seen  in  actual  existence  by  the 
writer. 

The  revival  of  Italian  Architecture  in  certain  districts,  principally 
rapidly  increasing  towns,  somewhat  redeemed  that  period  from  a  gor- 
gon  depravity  of  church  architecture.  The  Wrennian  churches  of 
London  are  of  the  best  examples.  These  are  on  a  modification  of  the 
medieval  system  of  the  Basilican  plan,  generally  containing  an  apsis  or 
recess  (similar  to  the  side  chapels  of  St.  JohnLateran,)  for  the  com- 
munion-table. 

After  remaining  dormant  nearly  three  centuries,  the  true  modern 
revival  of  medieval  art  began  with  Carter  and  Rickman,  and  emanated 
from  a  professed  admiration  of  its  intrinsic  beauties.  Men  of  all  per- 
suasions and  professions  became  suddenly  enchanted  with  its  extremely 
varied  originality  and  appropriateness  for  ecclesiastical  design.  It 
found  everywhere  patrons  that  encouraged  its  redawning  efforts.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  innumerable  incongruities  arose.  It  was 
not  until  the  knapsack  campaigns  and  beautiful  publications  of  Pugin 
and  others,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Cambridge  Cambden  Society  in 
England,  had  placed  it  upon  a  proper  new  technical  footing,  that  sys- 
tematic propriety  of  discordantly  mixed  elements  was  accomplished 
and  reduced  within  the  limits  of  judicious  practice. 

The  system  established  for  the  English  ritual  by  this  society,  (which 
was  composed  of  learned  Churchmen  as  well  as  archaeologists, )  is  that 
at  present  used  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Anglican  Church.  It  is  a 
system  purified,  by  the  intellectual  battles  of  the  Orthodox,  from  every 
known  example  and  variation  of  doctrine,  arid  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  reasonably  perfect. 

There  is,  as  is  thought  by  some,  a  tendency  within  it  to  interfere 
with  the  Purism  of  the  canonical  spirit  of  the  reformers  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  what  are  called  High-Church  principles,  therein  manifested 
by  the  nearest  legitimate  approach  to  the  furniture  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  a  disposition  to  the  separation  of  lay  interference  as  estab- 
lished at  the  Reformation. 

VOL.   IV.  3 
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The  practical  precepts  of  the  Cambden  Society  were  decisive,  and 
obtained  universal  acquiescence.     These  are  about  as  follows  ; 

Eomanesque,  or  Pointed  design,  is  the  most  appropriate  for  Anglican  Churclies. 
Any  of  the  medieval  styles  may  be  adopted.  Of  these  the  elements,  the  details 
and  examples  found  in  ancient  art  of  the  decorated  (of  Eickman)  or  the  middle- 
pointed  style,  (of  more  modern  nomenclature,)  are  considered  the  most  beautiful, 
and,  therefore,  the  most  worthy  of  imitation. 

Eestoration  of  mixed  medieval  styles  to  be  performed  literally,  or  in  the  same 
style  as  the  remains.  Elizabethan,  Flemish  or  Itahan  appendages  or  ftimiture  to 
be  renewed  in  the  medieval  taste ;  when  the  authority  of  ancient  example  cannot 
be  found  of  identical  or  subsequent  date,  design  may  be  attempted. 

Every  new  chvirch  to  be  built  after  ancient  models,  and  to  possess  the  full  devel- 
opment of  a  chancel,  with  the  end  facing  the  east ;  which,  in  parochial  churches, 
is  generally  of  good  proportion,  and  useful,  when  one-third  the  length  of  the  whole 
budding.  The  chancel  to  contain  a  sedilia  and  piscina ;  a  cross  to  be  placed  upon 
the  outer  gable.  Stone  altars  are  not  allowed  in  the  Anglican  Church.  A  kneel- 
ing-rail  shall  be  placed  in  front  of  the  communion,  also  a  faldstool  ^within.  A 
credence-table  is  neither  denied  nor  permitted ;  a  sepulcher  is  permitted ;  stalls  or 
seats  in  the  chancel  for  the  visitations  of  the  clergy,  etc.,  to  be  provided  in  the 
ancient  manner. 

There  shall  be  a  lectum  for  the  lessons  within  the  nave,  adjoining  the  chancel. 
A  low  division  or  screen  may  be  fixed  between  the  nave  and  chancel.  A  priest's 
door  shall  always  be  provided — general  example  points  to  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel,  between  the  communion  and  the  stalls.  The  vestry,  under  a  two-faU  roof, 
shall  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel ;  it  is  to  contain  an  aumbry.  The  prayers 
shall  be  read  from  one  of  the  stalls  of  the  chancel,  on  the  south  side. 

The  nave  to  be  arranged  with  open  sittings,  facing  the  east,  according  to  ancient 
example.  There  shall  be  a  middle-walk,  or  aisle,  between  the  sittings  in  the  nave. 
The  pulpit  to  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  in  its  middle  aisle,  near  the  east 
end  thereof.  Pulpits  may  be  of  any  material.  No  especial  provision  is  made  for 
lay-deacons,  excepting  a  wide  book-board  in  front  of  any  sitting  in  the  nave,  near 
the  prayer-desk  for  the  clerk.  There  is  to  be  a  poor's  box.  The  font  to  be 
placed  near  or  adjoining  the  westmost  piller  of  the  nave,  near  the  entrance — gen- 
erally on  the  south  side — and  may  be  surrounded  by  a  slight  rail.  Seats  may  be 
provided  for  the  sponsors.  Although  the  canon  requires  the  commandments  and 
creed  to  be  written  up  or  painted  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  church,  they  are 
not  strenuously  insisted  on. 

The  porch  and  tower  to  be  in  accordance  with  ancient  example.  Ancient  cus- 
tom requires  that  no  door  shall  face  the  east  outwardly.  There  must  be  no  galler- 
ied  accommodation ;  if  possible,  to  be  avoided,  because  galleries  are  detrimental  to 
proper  effect  of  the  interior.  The  organ  shall  be  placed  towards  the  east  of  the 
nave,  adjoining  the  choir  of  singers.  (Other  instrumental  music  is  permitted.) 
There  shall  be  a  lich-gate,  a  place  for  tools,  and  a  bier.  (Modern  ideas  of  comfort 
require  the  warming  and  ventilating  of  the  church ;  this  is  commonly  performed 
by  an  apparatus  under  the  vestry.) 

Subjects  for  ornamental  decoration  may  be  taken  from  the  personages  and  events 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Modern  dedications  are  commonly  in  the  name  of  one  of 
the  Apostles. 

These  are  the  sum  and  the  substance  of  the  present  regulations  for 
the  furniture  of  the  Anglical  Ritual.  Upon  comparison,  a  consider- 
able difference  will  be  observed  between  the  present  and  former  systems 
of  these  details.  It  was  not  without  battling  against  a  conservative 
spirit,  that  the  new  and  improved  arrangement  was  introduced.  The 
deacons  were  especially  tenacious  of  the  dignity  of  their  privileges. 

The  office  of  lay-deacon  of  the  English  Church  arose  thus :  Seeing 
the  evils  of  the  unlimited  power  assumed  by  the  priesthood  during 
Papal  supremacy,  the  early  reformers  ordained  certain  functions  to  be 
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performed  by  lay  members  of  the  church,  to  whom  were  also  given  a 
control  over  certain  parish  financial  affairs  connected  with  the  church, 
and  the  performance  of  rites  with  regard  to  the  furniture  thereof,  which, 
with  the  body  of  the  church,  could  not  be  altered  without  their  con- 
sent. The  chancel  was  passed  into  the  care  of  the  incumbent,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  maintain  it  in  good  and  substantial  repair  at  his  own 
expense,  or  from  his  own  emoluments  of  office — a  healthy  antagonism, 
which,  so  long  as  it  exists,  will  prove  an  excellent  preventive  of  a 
recurrence  of  similar  events  to  those  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
cruel  remembrance  of  which  makes  one  shudder. 

This  article  might  with  propriety  have  terminated  with  the  previous 
recapitulations,  since  it  contains  the  pith  of  what  is  desired  to  be 
communicated ;  but  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  add  a  few  general  re- 
marks on  certain  vestiges  of  the  ancient  rites. 

In  the  performance  of  the  early  Christian  ceremonies,  even  as  far 
back  as  the  history  of  the  catacombs,  every  feature  used  therein  was 
held  to  be  the  representative  of  facts  foregone ;  hence  every  object 
identified  itself  by  a  particular  mystical  meaning,  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  became  a  conventional  one. 

Durandus,  in  common  with  other  symbolical  writers,  following  the 
spirit  of  double  meaning  into  more  remote  subjects  connected  there- 
with, has  fully  explained  these  figurative  signs.  From  the  whole 
church  corporeal  to  its  minutest  and  meanest  detail,  has  been  attached 
a  mystical  expression  other  than  its  statical  significance. 

In  this  spirit,  for  example,  and  according  to  the  rites  to  be  cele- 
brated, the  altar  became  the  representative  of  the  table  of  the  Jjast 
Supper  in  that  sacrament,  or  the  Mount  Calvary  in  other  offices  of 
worship.  The  vestments  and  even  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
officiating  priest,  were  held  to  be  symbolical,  as  the  celebration  or  sac- 
rifice required.  Every  detail,  for  the  instance,  corresponded  in  mystical 
character. 

Tradition,  also,  when  not  a  real  picture  of  actual  fact,  was  held  to 
be  the  figurative  meaning  of  what  it  intended  to  exhibit.  Unlike  the 
Greek  Church,  which  "  abhors  the  presence  of  images,"  admitting 
painted  representations  only,  the  western  hierarchy  called  into  aid  the 
sculptor's  art,  to  give  embodiment  to  the  emblazonry  thereof,  as  well 
as  of  saintly  examples  of  virtue  and  piety,  and  ordained  efficacy  of 
heavenly  intercession  from  due  honor  to  their  typical  representatives. 
Men  and  women  of  austere  and  holy  life  were  canonized,  and  relics 
kept  of  them,  and  were  placed  amongst  those  objects  of  traditionary 
interest.  Every  individual  iota  of  association,  historical  as  well  as 
religious  and  ritual,  became  innoculated  with  the  conventionalism  of 
mysticism.  Hence,  these  usages  formed  a  broad  acknowledged  prin- 
ciple of  the  ancient  Latin  church. 

Such  a  system  did  not,  from  its  nature,  remain  long  conservative  of 
its  primitive  austerity.  Error,  no  less  a  human  attribute  than  acqui- 
sition, insensibly  impregnated  it  with  superstition,  and  has  been  a  source 
of  schism  in  every  age. 

Protestantism,  taking  a  reflective  as  well  as  an  indignant  lesson  from 
this  great  source  of  dissent,  is  sparing  of  mysticism.  But,  although  it 
does  not  hold  an  excessive  position  in  the  Anglican  ritual,  its  presence 
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is  not  less  real  or  implied,  if  we  take  for  witness  the  adjusted  modifica- 
tion of  some  of  its  medieval  paraphernalia. 

There  is  one  important  subject  to  be  archseologically  considered, 
affecting  design  and  its  associative  attributes  in  the  higher  branches 
of  ornate  decoration.  It  is  the  omission  in  the  Anglican  church  of  the 
figures  or  representations  of  traditionary  subjects  and  saints,  and  the 
desuetude  of  those  of  legendary  romance  and  medieval  mythology,  other- 
wise than  as  curiosities.  No  sculptured  or  painted  figure  of  an  image 
or  crucifix  is  permitted  upon  the  table  of  the  Anglican  mysteries,  with 
the  exception  of  passages  from  the  New  and  Old  Testaments,  especially 
those  pertaining  to  the  life  and  acts  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  of  the 
latter  more  especially  the  Evangelists  ;  all  others  are  denied  to  be  ap- 
propriate subjects  for  embellishment  in  the  religious  arts.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  sufficiently  wide  field  left  at  liberty  without  being  apochryphal. 

The  proper  arrangement  of  Christian  churches  merits  particular  at- 
tention. In  no  shape  is  schism  more  liable  to  approach,  than  by  inno- 
vation in  the  administration  of  the  ritual.  The  Jews  received  the 
most  minute  knowledge  of  their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  from 
Divine  inspiration,  and  they  are  a  people  who  have  remained  physi- 
cally, intellectually,  and  religiously  unchanged  during  two  thousand 
years  of  disquiet. 

In  a  new  country,  as  in  California,  a  veritable  land  of  promise,  where 
the  different  forms  of  Holy  worship  enjoy  all  the  harmony  which  una- 
nimity of  a  limited  number  enhances,  the  present  is  in  that  res^Dect  a 
happy  period.  But  when  our  institutions  shall  have  grown  hoary,  and 
our  buildings  moss-covered  with  the  age  of  centuries  ;  when  they  shall 
have  reached  beyond  thousands  of  villages  yet  unmarked,  and  encom- 
passed every  ultimate  farm  ;  when  the  tall  spires  of  our  churches,  point- 
ing heavenward,  shall  be  seen,  a  beauteous  host  from  the  Sierra  to  the 
Pacific  ;  when  with  a  teeming  population,  a  multitude  of  shades  of  per- 
haps conflicting  opinions  shall  exist — let  it  not  be  said  that  the  records 
of  this  country  and  its  archaeology  prove  its  forefathers  to  have  been 
apathetic  in  this  important  particular. 

Old  countries  of  Europe  possess  their  archagological  societies  for  the 
pursuit  of  subjects  connected  therewith.  As  far  as  the  influence  of  im- 
mediate reference  to  medieval  example  exists,  that  advantage  is  exclu- 
sive. But  after  all,  this  is  of  minor  consideration,  for,  having  the  true 
spirit,  we  suffer  little  but  by  its  negligence. 

Upon  considering  the  proper  principles  of  church  arrangement,  cog- 
nizance ought  to  be  taken  of  the  requirements  of  actual  convenience, 
the  established  precepts  concerning  ecclesiastical  rites,  and  the  influ- 
ence, so  far  as  is  prudent  or  desirable,  of  association  and  example. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  dubious  as  to  whether  the  subject  of  archaeol- 
ogy, in  the  shape  treated  on,  may  be  applicable  to  the  Californians. 
From  the  reasons  before  stated,  its  importance  is  reiterated.  Should  we, 
like  the  original  Sandwich  Islanders,  desire  to  be  left  in  the  happiness 
of  supine  indifference  ?  The  religious  edifices  of  this  country,  of  what- 
ever denomination,  are  few  ;  those  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
utilitarian,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  very  inferior  specimens  of  the 
realization  of  church  architecture,  and  generally  wanting  in  the  pleas- 
ing, refined,  and  intellectual  charms  of  association  and  critical  taste. 
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LINES 

ON  SEEma  A  BUTTERFLY  IN  THE  STREETS  OF  A  CROWDED  CITY. 

BT     J.     P.     A  If  T  H  O  N  T  . 

"What  brings  thee  here, 
Thou  little  iiutterer,  'mid  this  busy  scene  ? 

Hast  tliou  no  fear 
Of  urchin  captor,  or  that  rash  hath  been 
Thy  venture  hither  from  the  meadows  green  ? 

Ah !  some  there  be 
Amidst  this  hurly-burly,  worn  in  heart, 

"Who  gaje  on  thee. 
To  -whom  thou  wilt  a  deeper  gloom  impart. 
As  thou  recallest  life 's  most  sunny  part ! 

Here,  on  the  wing. 
Where  Day  to  toil  surrenders  all  her  hours, 

Methinks  thou  'It  bring 
Visions  to  many  of  green  fields  and  flowers. 
And  grassy  dells  and  wild- wood 's  leafy  bowers. 

Bold  rover  thou. 
If,  reveling  where  rose-nectar  quafling  down, 

Thou  'st  made  a  vow 
To  thy  companions,  all  their  deeds  to  crown 
By  daring  thus  the  passage  of  the  town ! 

Alas !  for  thee ! 
Thy  flight  is  feeble,  weary  is  thy  wing. 

And  thou  wilt  be 
Bewildered — ^lost,  thou  little  fluttering  thing, 
Amid  the  myriad  spires  that  round  thee  spring. 

It  must  be  so ! 
And  Fate  to  thee,  by  this  huge  labyrinth,  saith, 

Thou  ne'er  shalt  know 
Again  the  rose  and  honeysuckle 's  breath — 
These  streets  to  thee  shall  be  the  ribs  of  death ! 


SONG 


I  HAD  a  pretty  little  bird, 
"With  heart  so  full  of  gladness. 

That  when  its  merry  voice  was  heard 
The  soul  forgot  its  sadness. 

Its  cage  was  like  a  little  jail 

"With  iron  bars  all  round  it. 
But  sorrowing  cry  or  plaintive  wail 

Eeproached  not  those  who  bound  it. 

It  did  not  fret,  it  could  not  weep. 

And  even  if  neglected, 
"With  parched  throat  would  go  to  sleep, 

Its  anguish  unsuspected. 

It  often  looked  up  to  the  sky 
"With  eyes  of  wond  'rous  brightness, 

As  if  it  thither  longed  to  fly 
On  wings  of  fairy  lightness. 

Its  music  sweeter  seemed  to  grow, 
As  brighter  bloom  'd  the  flowers, 

And  merrier  its  notes  would  flow 
As  faster  flew  the  hours. 

Perhaps  it  felt,  that  gentle  Death 

In  passing  by  might  see  it, 
And  that  his  cold,  but  pitying  breath. 

More  kind  than  man,  might  free  it 

And  so  it  was,  one  gloomy  night, 

I  can  forget  it  never. 
Death  plumed  my  little  charmer 's  flight, 

And  still  'd  its  voice  forever. 
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THE  OLD  GRAYEYARD  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO,   IN  1849. 

BT  HENET  POTNAH  CARLTON. 

Almost  every  country  and  State  has  its  wonderful  object  or  remark- 
able spot,  attracting  the  pilgrim,  and  laying  claim  to  a  notice  upon  the 
page  of  history.  Persia,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome, 
England,  and  indeed  every  corner  of  the  old  world,  have  been  conse- 
crated in  blood  and  tears,  and  immortalized  by  deeds  of  glory  and  shame, 
and  eulogized  in  history  and  song,  until  they  are  familiar  to  the  child 
even  at  its  mother's  knee.  But,  alas,  is  it  not  melancholy,  that  one  of 
the  leading  objects  of  note  in  San  Francisco,  should  be  its  old  grave- 
yard !  Other  cities  upon  our  continent,  and  many  in  the  old  world,  can 
point  to  spots — 

"  Where,  if  aronnd  one's  place  of  sleep 
The  friends  he  loved  should  come  to  weep, 

They  might  not  haste  to  go; 
Soft  airs,  and  song,  and  light,  and  bloom, 
Should  keep  them  lingering  by  the  tomb." 

Constantinople  had  long  been  noted  for  the  solemn  forest  of  yew  trees 
that  overshadows  her  dead  ;  Egypt,  for  the  Pyramids,  those  dismal 
chambers,  where  the  dead  never  decay  ;  Rome,  for  a  Cemetery,  that 
Keat's  said,  "  almost  made  one  in  love  with  death  ;"  London,  for  the 
Abbey,  where  lies  the  buried  genius  of  England  ;  Paris,  for  her  Pere 
le  Chaise,  with  not  a  Christian  inscription  in  it ;  Cambridge,  for  her 
Mt.  Auburn  ;  and  Brooklyn,  for  her  Greenwood.  But  all  of  these  are 
so  in  contrast  with  the  old  graveyard  of  San  Francisco,  by  all  that  char- 
acterizes, in  idea  and  association,  the  last  resting  place  of  mortals,  that 
the  latter  can  scarcely  be  called  a  burial  spot,  but  rather  seems  like 
the  Golgotha  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  However  soon  the 
scenes  of  those  burials  upon  that  lone  hill-side  may  be  forgotten,- and 
however  soon  the  unutterable  anguish  of  some,  who  laid  their  nearest 
friend  there,  may  subside — yet,  a  faithful  chronicler  might  tell  such  a 
story  to  future  generations,  as  would  melt  many  to  tears  ;  and  send 
down  experience  of  human  life,  such  as  never  has  been  written  before. 

The  morning  of  September  1st,  1849,  dawned  in  beauty,  over  the 
Coast  Range  of  California.  The  waters  of  the  Bay  that  lay  before 
the  little  village  of  Yerba  Buena,  reflected  like  a  mirror  its  purple 
and  golden  light.  A  sky,  perfectly  cloudless,  and  whose  deep  azure 
was  unexcelled  even  by  that  of  Italy,  the  land  of  beauty,  hung  over 
all.  In  the  early  light  of  that  brilliant  morning,  the  white  wings  of  a 
clipper  Bark  came  fluttering  through  the  Golden  Gate.  It  was  another 
object  of  beauty,  added  to  a  panorama,  to  which  no  pencil  held  by  mor- 
tal fingers  could  do  justice.  She  came  dancing  in  upon  the  waters 
"  like  a  thing  of  life,"  as  if  conscious  of  her  proud  bearing  and  noble 
beauty. 

Upon  her  decks  stood  a  company  of  one  hundred  strong  young  men. 
Full  of  energy  and  ambition,  full  of  hope  and  expectation,  they  had  left 
their  native  valleys  of  New  England,  and  their  eyes  sparkling  with  wild 
excitement  now  rested  on  the  Mecca  of  their  imagination.     They  had 
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left  behind  them  home ;  with  its  circle  of  love,  its  beautiful  affections, 
and  its  sacredness.  They  had  taken  their  life  in  their  hands,  and  their 
possessions  in  their  purses,  and  sailed  away  seventeen  thousand  miles, 
from  the  only  spot  on  earth  that  was  a  charmed  spot — to  find  Fortune, 
and  a  purchased  happiness.  They  leaped  on  to  the  white  beach,  (now 
Montgomery  street, )  to  grasp  them  both  at  once.  But  how  often 
did  they  grasp  at  shadows  ?  What  a  monstrous  and  magnificent 
mirage  was  this  !  When  the  first  phantasms  had  vanished,  and 
something  like  solemn  fact  looked  them  steadily  in  the  eye,  like  the 
statue  of  Fate,  that  union  of  one  hundred  brothers  fell  into  a  hundred 
fragments,  like  the  enchanted  goblet  in  the  story.  They  hastened  to 
the  golden  hills,  and  wandered  up  and  down  among  them,  searching  for 
the  treasure  of  their  dreams.  Some  are  wandering  there  yet,  as  after 
something  lost.  These  hills  are  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  and 
the  living. 

Upon  the  banks  of  those  dashing  torrents  that  came  down  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  they  commenced  that  game  of  chances,  that  was  to  ut- 
terly ruin  so  many.  It  was  a  labor  they  were  not  prepared  for.  It  was 
Hercules  and  the  terrible  Hydra,  and  the  world  looking  on  to  see  the 
result.  It  was,  indeed,  a  game  of  chances  ;  some  constantly  deceived, 
lost  all  they  got  by  toil  in  searching  for  golden  caves  that  should  be, 
like  the  room  of  the  captive  Montezuma,  filled  to  the  ceiling.  Such 
grew  desperate,  and  drowned  their  desperation  in  cups  of  "  accursed 
water."  In  many  instances,  it  seemed  like  the  infatuation  of  the  young 
man  who  engaged  to  throw  with  the  Evil  Spirit,  for  his  soul.  Others 
won  constantly  ;  mines  of  golden  ore  opened  to  them  as  by  magic. 
They  came  suddenly  into  the  possession  of  fortunes,  that  would  pur- 
chase all  the  pleasures  of  earth.  Yisions  of  oriental  splendor,  a  sen- 
sual paradise,  and  eternal  happiness  on  earth,  filled  their  minds,  asleep 
and  awake.  A  mad  delirium  of  joy  possessed  them,  and  they  plunged 
into  the  wildest  excess,  and  the  maddest  revelry.  But  in  their  forget- 
fulness,  their  fortune  took  wings  and  flew  away  ;  and  with  it  went 
their  power  of  self-control.  Their  manhood  perished  in  the  self-same 
hour.  In  the  sands  of  the  Yuba  River,  and  its  kindred  waters,  many 
dug  their  own  sepulchers.  Others  came  back  to  the  city,  that  had 
grown  up  in  a  night,  on  the  Bay,  and  were  seized,  in  their  exposure, 
by  that  fatal  scourge,  the  typhoid  fever.  In  a  few  hours,  men  as  ro- 
bust as  the  Grecian  athlete,  at  the  Olympic  games,  became  helpless  as 
infants  in  body,  and  demoniacs  in  spirit — and  thus  they  died.  In  all 
the  melancholy  desolation  and  poverty  of  death,  unattended  by  a  single 
human  brother,  unless  some  idle  spectator  of  the  mockery,  they  were 
taken  to  the  "  silent  city."  Thus,  in  two  short  months,  twenty  of  that 
little  company  were  laid  by  stranger  hands  in  the  old  graveyard  at  the 
North  Beach.  Others  had  been  laid  there  before  them,  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August ;  and  many  more  followed  in  the  Winter  and 
Spring  of  that  eventful  year.  They  were  carried  in  carts  from  the  old 
Cloth  Hospital,  at  the  head  of  Sacramento  Street,  where  Stockton 
Street  now  crosses.  In  the  rudest  coffins,  they  were  let  down  into  the 
bosom  of  the  earth  into  resting  places  so  shallow,  that  the  winter  rains 
washed  the  soil  away,  and  left  their  rough  coffins  exposed — the  only 
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monument,  to  tell  that  a  human  soul  had  left  the  earth.  Many  went 
to  their  last  couch  as  goes  the  maniac,  "unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  un- 
known," for  they  had  died  like  senseless  brutes,  in  the  streets.  They 
took  leave  of  earth  and  human  life  with  curses  upon  their  lips.  None 
knew  their  name  or  their  distant  dwelling,  and  many  a  one  in  Eastern 
homes  has  pined  and  wasted  with  "hope  deferred,"  and  gone  soon  after 
them  into  the  "  silent  land."  Oh,  what  unwritten  histories  were  buried 
there  !  What  experiences  of  human  life  !  What  hopes  and  dreams, 
and  disappointments,  and  griefs,  desperation,  misery,  and  agony,  were 
sepulchred  there  in  so  short  a  time  !  Truly,  seldom  has  the  world  wit- 
nessed such  melancholy  demonstrations  of  the  vanity  of  human  life,  and 
instability  of  hope,  and  human  happiness.  Seldom  has  a  Christian 
city  had  within  its  borders,  such  a  melancholy  cemetery,  all  whose  asso- 
ciations were  so  utterly  agonizing,  as  was  the  old  graveyard  at  the 
North  Beach,  in  1849. 


THE    G-PvUMBLEIi'S    SONG. 


BY     J.     S  W  ETT. 

Let  us  murmur  while  we  may, 
Life,  at  best,  is  but  a  day ; 
Few  the  hopes  and  .ioys  of  man, 
Let  us  grumble  while  we  can. 

Earth  is  but  a  vale  of  tears, 
Full  of  sorrows,  cares  and  fears ; 
Dark  and  stormy  is  the  way — 
Let  us  grumble  while  we  may. 

Life  is  but  a  mournful  dream, 
Ending  in  Lethean  stream  ; — 
Soon  its  fleeting  joys  are  o'er, 
Let  us  grumble  evermore. 

Let  us  grumble,  while  we  can, 
At  the  mournful  lot  of  man ; 
Half  the  pleasure  life  can  give 
,Is  in  grumbling  while  we  live. 


T    A    N    Z    A    S 


BT     JUSTIWA. 


The  night  is  calm,  and  the  stars  are  bright ; 

The  moon  looks  down  with  her  holy  light; 

On  leaf  and  flower  the  dew-drops  gleam ; — 

But  my  soul  is  chill  in  the  paly  beam. 

And  the  dew  on  my  heart  is  the  dew  of  sadness ; — 

For  me  the  morrow  brings  naught  of  gladness. 

Mother,  dear  Mother  I  draw  near  me  now, 
Lay  thy  spirit  hand  on  my  burning  brow ; 
Though  my  soul  doth  shudder,  on  lip  and  cheek 
A  fever  writes  thoughts  I  may  not  speak. 
I'm  weary,  mother,  my  heart  is  breaking, 
I  long  for  the  sleep  which  knows  no  waking. 

No  waking^except  where  the  sunbeams  glow — 
On  the  amaranths  bloom,  and  the  silvery  flow 
Of  streamlets  Is  heard  in  that  blessed  home ; — 
Is  it  thy  voice,  mother,  that  bids  me  come, 
Where  the  spirit  is  free  from  its  earthly  leaven. 
Its  fever-thirst  slaked  in  the  life-streams  of  Heaven  ? 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


The  Annals  of  San  Feancisoo.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  846  and  348  Broadway,  New  York. 
1  vol.  pp.  824. 

"We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  long-expected  ■work  from  the  publishers,  but  it 
•was  unfortunately  laid  upon  our  table  at  so  late  an  hour,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  give  it  that  extended  notice,  which  is  perhaps  required  at  our  hands.  A 
review  is  out  of  the  question  this  month. 

No  expense  seems  to  have  been  spared  in  giving  the  work  a  creditable  appear- 
ance. It  is  printed  on  beautiful  paper,  and  in  clear,  large  type,  while  the  binding 
is  rich,  as  well  as  substantial.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  wood-cuts  and  en- 
gravings, valuable,  not  only  from  their  accuracy,  but  from  the  fact  that  many,  if  not 
all  of  them,  will  serve  to  rescue  from  oblivion  scenes  of  interest,  which,  if  hung 
upon  the  walls  of  memory  only,  would  ere  long  fade. 

The  work  has  suffered  somewhat  under  the  criticisms  of  the  daUy  press.  It  is 
true,  some  of  the  biographical  sketches  might  have  been  left  out,  to  give  place  to 
others  quite  worthy  of  being  inserted ;  but  in  noticing  these  minor  faults,  all  those 
points  which  make  the  work  valuable,  seem  to  have  been  disregarded.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  in  a  volume  of  824  pages,  honorable  notice  could  not  be  made  of 
every  one  who  lived  in  San  Francisco  from  1849  to  1854,  and  who,  perchance,  was 
Vice  President  of  a  small  meeting.  Taking  into  consideration  the  difficulties  of 
compDing  such  a  work,  of  pleasing  aU,  who  perhaps,  expected  a  notice,  of  crowd- 
ing within  the  limits  prescribed  the  multifarious  events  occurring  in  the  dense 
history  of  San  Francisco  prior  to  1854,  no  one,  after  an  unprejudiced  reviewal  of 
the  volume,  can  deny  that  the  editors  have  rendered  valuable  service  to  Cahfomia. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  comprises  a  history  of  Cahfomia, 
from  its  discovery  to  the  adoption  of  our  present  Constitution.  The  second  com- 
prises the  annals  proper  of  Terba  Buena — subsequently,  San  Francisco — ^from  1835 
to  the  middle  of  1854.  The  third  contains  papers  on  "The  Hounds,"  "The  Vigi- 
lance Committee,"  the  great  fires,  etc.,  etc.,  and  biographies  of  the  first  four  Mayors 
of  the  city,  of  Messrs.  Brannan,  Folsom,  Larkin,  Sutter,  Marshall  and  Vallejo, 
together  with  some  seven  others,  that  might  have  been  omitted,  without  materially 
detracting  from  the  value  of  the  work. 

From  the  hasty  examination  we  have  been  enabled  to  bestow  upon  it,  we  should 
say  that  the  first  part  was  the  most  ably  handled  of  the  three.  It  seems  to  have 
been  written  without  prejudice,  and,  in  clear,  simple  style,  gives  an  interesting 
view  of  the  early  history  of  our  State. 
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The  second  part  seems  to  have  been  compiled  mostly  from  newspapers,  and  is 
not  quite  so  full  as  perhaps  the  character  of  the  work  required.  The  eventful  year 
of  '49,  for  instance,  may  consider  itself  as  a  Uttle  slighted. 

The  papers  in  the  third  part — the  biographies  excepted — are  exceedingly  inter- 
esting. "We  must,  however,  express  our  surprise  at  the  omission  of  more  honorable 
mention  of  a  gentleman,  who  has  certainly  done  as  much  for  the  stage  of  California 
as  any  one — we  allude  to  Mr.  James  Stark,  the  tragedian.  It  was  well  enough, 
perhaps,  to  decorate  the  volume  with  the  portraits  of  Mrs.  Baker  and  Miss  Heron, 
for  both  these  ladies,  particularly  the  latter,  were  identified  with  our  stage.  But, 
if  Mrs.  Baker  was  to  be  inserted,  and  so  much  mention  made  of  her,  we  naturally 
inquire  what  she  has  done  for  the  Theater  on  the  Pacific  more  than  Mr.  Stark  ? 
Certainly,  we  may  ask,  what  she  has  done  more  than  Mrs.  Sinclair  ?  Mr.  Stark 
was  here  in  the  earher  days  of  the  country.  It  was  he  who  raised  the  drama  from 
the  dust  where  it  was  lying,  and  inspired  it  with  dignity.  He  has  been  faithful  to 
the  State ;  California  is  his  home ;  his  ample  fortune  is  invested  here,  and  he  may 
truly  be  regarded  as  a  feature  of  and  an  ornament  to  the  western  stage.  "Why 
this  injustice  ? 

Nevertheless,  some  few  omissions  of  the  Uke  nature,  and  some  few  supernumerary 
biographies  excepted,  we  freely  and  cheerfully  give  our  verdict  for  "The  Annals," 
as  an  accurate  and  valuable  California  work,  and  in  the  name  of  those  who  agree 
with  us,  tender  thanks  to  the  editors  for  the  nights  of  toil  they  have  spent  for  our 
instruction  and  amusement. 

MAmrESTO  OF  Don  Jose  Figueeoa.    1  voL  pp.  104. 

"We  have  received  from  the  publisher  a  copy  of  the  above  work.  "We  have  not 
had  time  to  examine  it  thoroughly  as  yet.  It  appears  to  be  a  translation  of  a  long 
document,  in  which  Don  Jose  Figueroa,  political  chief  of  Upper  California,  defends 
his  conduct  in  the  part  he  took  in  the  attempt  to  colonize  the  territories  of  the 
Califomias,  and  contains  much  interesting  matter  in  reference  to  the  old  Missions 
of  our  State.  It  is  a  volume  that  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable 
to  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  our  State,  and  we  direct  their  attention  to  it. 


SCIENTIFIC 


The  following  excellent  treatise  upon  the  Geology  of  the  State  is  taken  from  the 
columns  of  the  Calaveras  Chronicle,  where  it  appeared  in  a  series  of  chapters  enti- 
tled "Geological  Scraps,"  under  the  signatue  of  "W.  P.: — 

"origin    op    quartz    rocks. 

Many  geologists  attribute  the  entire  formation  of  quartz  veins  whatsoever  to 
aqueous  origin,  holding  the  mineral  iu  that  form  to  be  the  result  of  a  soUdification 
of  the  waters  of  silex,  that  have  permeated  the  crevices  and  rents  of  rocks.  This 
supposition  is  deduced,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  presence  of  threads  or  veins  of 
quartz  formed  in  various  situations,  commonly  in  the  calcareous  and  arenaceous 
deposits  of  the  secondary  period.  Also,  from  an  analogous  occurrence,  the  occa- 
sional silicification  of  incoherent  materials  of  the  tertiary  era  into  compact  rocks ; 
these,  as  well  as  the  former  results,  having  taken  place  in  the  absence  of  igneous 
action. 

The  Geysers  of  Iceland,  and  many  hot  water  and  even  vapor  springs,  hold  a 
solution  of  silex— hence,  it  can  be  easily  understood  how  these  waters  running  into 
crevices,  or  impregnating  the  ground,  may  form  veins  in.  the  one  case,  and  soUdify 
whole  masses  in  the  other.  The  efifects  and  causes  in  the  ancient  examples,  may 
be  the  more  readily  admitted,  when  we  are  reminded  that  lime  and  magnesia,  both 
solvents  of  sUex,  are  found  in  distinguished  abundance  in  the  secondary  rocks. 

But  these  observations  are  far  from  explaining  the  quartzose  formations  in  CaJi- 
fornia.  The  sQicious  crystalline  texture,  and  the  inherent  quartz  veins  of  the  oldest 
metamorphic  rocks  within  the  western  mining  districts,  particularly  those  called 
the  stratified  hypogenes,  apparently  owe  their  creation  to  powerful  igneous  causes, 
acting  upon  the  highly  sihcious  sti'atifled  deposits  derivable  from  the  disintegration 
of  the  parent  rock.  These  rocks  occasionally  contain  an  analytical  average  of 
eighty  per  cent,  of  pure  sUicia,  or  four-fifths  quartz.  The  defined  quartz  veins 
created  with  this  series,  are  occasionally  auriferous,  but  it  appears  to  be  entirely 
accidental,  both  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  vein  itself,  and  its  incipient  riches; 
hence,  offer  little  inducement  to  the  enterprise  of  quartz  mining. 

The  auriferous  quartz-dikes  extending  in  gigantic  longitudinal  lines  in  the  midst 
of  these  metamorphic  formations,  in  all  probability  to  interminable  depths,  are 
apparently  of  entirely  diflerent  creation  from  either  of  the  former  classes  of  quartz 
rocks,  owing  their  origin  to  simOar  igneous  causes  producing  the  trapean  family  of 
rocks.  From  the  exploration  of  miners,  it  is  found  that  these  dikes,  so  far  down- 
ward, instead  of  diminishing,  pass  through  the  slates  at  the  surface,  the  granite, 
and  trap  below,  increasing  in  width,  and  continue  at  least  equally  am-iferous  as 
they  descend,  a  fact  that  has  been  commented  on  by  Mr.  Trask,  in  his  late  report, 
under  the  head  of  quartz  mining,  as  a  favorable  circumstance  towards  its  future 
permanency. 

The  simple  observation  that  these  dikes  proceed  in  integrity  through  several 
kinds  of  rock,  is  sufficient  proof  of  their  not  being  of  metamorphic  origin,  in  the 
usual  acceptance  of  the  term.  In  asserting  their  plutonie  origin,  it  may  be  well  to 
illustrate  the  possibility  of  the  event. 
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If  all  quartz  were  to  be  attributed  to  aqueous  origin,  then,  it  is  evident  we  must 
assume  the  similar  but  now  exploded  granitic  theory.  But  no  one  now  denies  the 
connection  between  the  lava  of  the  volcano  and  the  oldest  plutonic  rocks.  The 
plutonic  composition  of  quartz,  mica  and  felspar,  forming  granite,  is  found  veining 
into  other  rocks  less  recent ;  these  veins  occasionally  exhibit  the  absence  of  one  or 
more  of  the  minerals  constituting  the  true  granite ;  thus,  instances  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  which  that  rock  changes  into  a  granular  felspar,  a  primitive  green-stone,  or 
into  veins  of  quartz.  This,  of  course,  proves  the  possibility  of  an  igneous  origin  of 
these  quartz  dikes. 

I  shall  now  add  something  to  the  probabilities  thereof  Simple  evidence  exists 
in  their  similarity  of  configuration,  and  the  appearance  of  the  presumed  effects  of 
violence  near  their  centers  of  passage,  to  those  dikes  which  are  known  to  be  of 
igneous  origin.  But  the  fact  that  the  gold  matrix  is  always  found  in  or  near  the 
most  ancient  metamorphic  formations,  which  again  proximate  to  the  plutonic  rocks, 
would  imply  the  coincidence  to  be  a  necessary  advent. 

In  addition  to  these  observations,  if  we  add  a  consideration  of  the  improbability 
of  a  chemical  aqueous  deposition  having  taken  place  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  igne- 
ous rocks,  themselves  a  negation  to  ordinary  chemical  agents,  amid  fissures  and 
rents  produced  from  sources  of  disturbance  then  in  active  operation,  without,  at 
least,  supplying  some  evidence  of  a  collateral  nature,  the  theory  of  the  igneous 
origin  of  quartz  dikes  is  evident. 

AGE     OF     THE     CALAVERAS     MARBLE     BEDS. 

The  extensive  beds  of  crystalline  metamorphic  marble  existing  east  of  Mokel- 
umne  HiU,  running  north  and  south  generally  throughout  the  County,  reposes  on 
the  gneiss  system,  and  covers  former  valleys  of  various  depths.  It  possesses  reg- 
ular lines  of  former  stratification  unconformable  to  the  surface  below,  maintaining 
a  general  top  level  upv^ards  of  thirty  mQes.  These  beds  contain  several  caves,  as 
at  Cave  Citj^,  O'Neil's  Bar  and  Old  Gulch,  the  last  one  of  greal  length.  The  color, 
texture  and  forms  of  the  marble,  have  been  previously  described  and  published. 

In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Blake  has  attributed  this  forma- 
tion to  the  primary  era.  The  observations  in  support  of  its  secondary  age  are 
given  below,  premising  with  a  few  collateral  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
reader. 

Altered  rocks  in  the  nomenclature  of  geology,  possess  two  ages ;  the  one  derived 
from  the  time  of  their  deposit,  the  other  fi-om  metamorphism.  Platonic  action  in 
proportion  to  its  intensity  destroys  organic  remains,  which  are  the  only  true  crite- 
rion of  age.  These  rocks  contain  no  organic  remains.  In  such  cases  recourse  is 
had  to  analogy.  Crystallization  is  not  a  satisfactory  test ;  for  marbles  which  are 
crystallized  have  been  formed  during  all  ages  by  igneous  contact.  At  the  present 
date,  crystalline  marbles  are  being  extensively  formed  from  aqueous  calcareous 
solutions. 

Superposition  is  of  little  value  as  a  test  of  age  when  the  whole  series  is  meta- 
morphic ;  and  is,  in  the  present  case,  less  so,  from  aqueous  filtration  and  igneous 
contact  with  the  carbonate. 

McCuUoch  says,  "  the  only  proof  that  limestone  is  primary  is  its  alternation  with 
primary  strata." 

Mr.  Hitchcock  observes,  "admitting  it  to  have  been  melted,  it  maybe  called 
igneous  as  much  as  granite."  Granite  has  been  formed  during  all  ages.  "But 
stratified  or  unstratified,  it  (primary  limestone)  must  be  considered  a  metamorphic 
rock — consequently  an  aqueous  one." 

Mr.  Lyell  says,  "  the  quantity  of  limestone  in  the  hypogene  formations  is  of 
small  extent,  and  where  limestone  occurs  in  hypogene  strata  it  usually  forms  one 
of  the  members  of  the  superior  group."  Carrara  marble  is  quoted  as  an  instance, 
which  was  long  considered  the  type  of  primary  limestone.  But  Carrara  marble 
has  been  proven  by  Hoffman  to  be  of  secondary  origui.  It  rests  upon  a  gneiss 
system,  composed  of  metamorphic,  talcose  and  naicaceous  schists,  overlj'ing  gneiss 
ramified  by  vems  of  granite.     These  are  altered  secondaries. 

Veritable  primary  marble  is  of  little  importance  as  to  extent  in  the  formations 
where  found.  The  only  true  test  of  granitic  marble  is  when  it  intrudes  into  granite. 
Tertiary  rocks  repose  occasionally  on  primaries,  and  when  altered  by  such  contact 
may  be  similar  to  primary  in  structure,  but  are  tertiary  in  fact. 
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Caves  are  commonly  found  in  secondary  limestone. 

It  is  the  custom  of  geologists,  when  date  is  uncertain,  to  attribute  crystalline 
rocks  in  altered  formations  to  primary  date.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  in  the 
present  case  of  primitive  age,  further  than  the  crystalhne  structure  of  the  marble 
and  its  being  associated  with  what  are  supposed  to  be  primary  schists.  Altered 
schists  are  of  all  dates  up  to  the  eocene  period. 

Older  igneous  dikes  in  this  district  only  pierce  the  gneiss  and  mica  schist  system. 

A  recent  dike  adjoining  these  beds  does  not  cut  through  the  Umestone  beyond  a 
certain  hight,  and  maintains  a  general  level,  lower  than  the  marble  which  it  accom- 
panies, for  many  miles.  Consequently,  the  marble  above  may  have  been  super- 
imposed. This  dike,  from  its  chemical  constitution  and  analogy  elsewhere,  is 
probably  of  latest  secondary  date. 

The  general  age  of  igneous  rocks  is  marked  by  their  general  composition. 

If  the  observations  of  the  learned  geologists  quoted  be  accurate,  such  an  im- 
mense mass  of  crystalline  marble  as  the  Calaveras  marble  beds,  is  more  hkely  to 
be  of  secondary  than  primary  origin. 

From  the  difficulties  of  judging  of  the  ages  of  metamorphic  rocks,  it  is  possible 
that  reasoning  from  analogy  in  the  present  case  may  be  fallacious ;  it  is,  however, 
as  reasonable  as  that  system  which  attributes  all  metamorphic  schists  or  other 
crystalline  rocks  of  improper  age  to  primary  date. 
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"  "With  news  the  time 's  in  labor  and  brings  forth 
Each  minute  some." 

May  24.  The  pilot  boal  Golden  Gate  made  an  excursion  to  the  Heads — Gov- 
ernor Bigler,  and  a  nimaber  of  distinguished  functionaries,  participating  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  occasion.  ...  A  portion  of  the  order  of  "Freedom's  Phalanx" 
paraded  the  streets  in  procession,  and  finally,  halting  at  the  Arcade,  were  addressed 
by  some  of  its  prominent  members.  ...  A  large  quantity  of  hay,  lying  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Folsom  and  Stewart  Streets,  and  valued  at  $1,200,  was  consumed  by  fire. 

May  25.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  block  of  buildings  bounded  by  Jackson,  Pacific, 
Battery  and  Front  Srreets,  but  was  promptly  extinguished  by  the  firemen.  .  .  . 
The  Democrats  marched  in  procession  through  the  streets,  preceded  by  a  band  of 
music,  and  bearing  banners  and  appropriate  transparencies.  Assembling  at  the 
Arcade,  they  were  addressed  by  B.  S.  Lippencott,  Esq.,  Gov.  McDougal,  Judge 
Campbell,  and  other  prominent  speakers.  ...  In  the  case  of  The  People  ex  rel.  vs. 
Martin  J.  Burke,  Judge  Lake  decided  that  Bankers  might  take  the  benefit  of  the 
Insolvent  law.  .  .  .  The  Know  Nothings  made  the  following  nominations:  Mayor, 
S.  P.  Webb ;  Controller,  Wm.  Sherman ;  Marshal,  Hampton  North ;  Surveyor,  G. 
"W.  Ryder ;  City  Attorney,  Balie  Peyton ;  Treasurer,  David  S.  Turner ;  Harbor 
Master,  G.  W.  Garwood ;  Tax  Collector,  E.  T.  Batturs ;  Clerk  of  Superior  Court,  J. 
B.  McMinn ;  Aldermen:  A.  S.  Peck,  E.  L.  Morgan,  0.  "W.  Hathaway,  J.  W.  Brit- 
ton,  J.  M.  Tewksbury,  A.  C.  Labatt,  R.  Rankin,  J.  Clarke;  Assistant  Aldermen: 
•MUo  Caulkin,  P.  M.  Pixley,  E.  P.  Peckham,  0.  J.  Bartlett,  B.  H.  Howell,  W.  H. 
Dow  and  Joseph  Hubbard;  Assessors:  A.  S.  Yosbrough,  M.  F.  Butler,  W.  F. 
Denio,  M.  S.  Brown,  R.  M.  Cox,  R.  R.  Pierce,  S.  B.  Burnham  and  W.  C.  Bryant. 

May  26.  The  S.  S.  S.  Nevada  arrived  from  San  Juan,  bringing  664  passengers, 
among  whom  were  83  children.  .  .  .  The  Democrats  had  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
mass  meeting  in  front  of  the  Oriental  Hotel,  which  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  B.  P. 
WasMng-ton,  and  addressed  by  Mr.  Thompson  Campbell,  Senator  Gwin,  Alexander 
Campbell,  Elisha  Cook,  Esq.,  and  Senator  "WeUer.  A  letter  .was  also  read  from 
Gov.  Bigler.  After  the  addresses,  the  multitude,  in  number  about  3,000,  marched 
in  procession,  bearing  torchhghts  and  transparencies,  and  preceded  by  music, 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  to  the  Plaza,  where  the  several  divisions 
separated,  and  returned  to  their  respective  headquarters. 
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May  2t.  A  man  named  Sayton  suddenly  decamped  with  the  sum  of  $1,600, 
•which  had  been  intrusted  to  him.  It  was  discovered,  that  for  some  time  prior  to 
his  departure,  he  had  been  engaged  in  windy  operations,  by  which  he  liad  swindled 
many  persons  out  of  different  sums,  amounting,  in  all,  to  about  $7,000.  His  vic- 
tims were  chiefly  French.  .  .  .  The  Act  of  the  Legislature  forbidding  "Noisy 
and  Barbarous  Amusements  "  on  the  Sabbath,  went  into  effect. 

May  28.  Miss  Davenport  commenced  a  farewell  engagement  at  the  Metropolitan, 
appearing  in  the  character  of  Camille,  in  which  she  was  ably  supported  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Booth  as  Armand.  ...  A  large  frame  house  on  the  east  side  of  Dupont 
Street,  between  Clay  and  "Washington  Streets,  which  had  been  recently  vacated 
caught  fire,  and  the  interior  was  entirely  consumed  before  it  was  extinguished  by 
the  firemen.  .  .  .  The  election  of  Municipal  ofBcers  took  place.  The  Democratic 
candidates  were — Mayor,  James  Van  Ness ;  Controller,  A.  J.  Moulder ;  City  Sur- 
veyor, J.  J.  Hoff;  Attorney,  C.  D.  Judah;  Treasurer,  Wm.  McKibbin;  Tax  Col- 
lector, "W.  Gr.  Boss;  Marshal,  Major  Thomas  Glen;  Harbor  Master,  John  B. 
Schaeffer;  Clerk  of  Superior  Court,  H.  S.  Labatt;  Aldermen:  Charles  H.  Corser, 
Joseph  Hopkins,  H.  C.  Bills,  B.  B.  Coit,  Geo.  C.  Potter,  E.  W.  Slocumb,  GHbert  A. 
Grant,  "W.  Green ;  Assistant  Aldermen :  Chas.  "Wilson,  E.  J.  Tobin,  G.  "W.  Murray, 
S.  P.  "Whitman,  Ezekiel  Brown,  John  Vandewater,  James  C.  Carey,  J.  B.  Beide- 
man ;  Assessors :  Michael  Gaffney,  Charles  Umber,  H.  F.  "Williams,  D.  "W.  Thomp- 
son, Matthew  Joyce,  A.  M.  White,  Geo.  Birdsall,  J.  B.  Johnson.  The  Know 
Nothing,  same  as  above  stated.  The  election  was  conducted  very  fairly,  with  Uttle 
or  no  disturbance  at  the  poUs. 

May  29.  A  Mexican  was  arrested  for  passing  counterfeit  doubloons.  He  was 
said  to  be  one  of  a  gang  engaged  in  manufacturing  counterfeits  of  that  coin.  .  .  . 
Several  men  were  arrested  for  Dlegal  voting.  .  .  .  The  holders  of  Page,  Bacon  & 
Co.'s  time  certificates,  and  other  creditors,  held  a  meeting  at  their  Banking  House, 
comer  of  Clay  and  Battery  Streets.  The  Committee  which  had  been  previously 
appointed  reported,  that  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  House, 
they  had  found  the  assets  nearly  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  liabilities ;  that  they  did 
not  consider  the  obligors  oh  the  bond  at  aU  bounden  to  the  holders  of  the  time  cer- 
tificates ;  that  they  had  waited  on  Mr.  Page,  and  he  had  expressed  a  willingness 
and  earnest  desire  to  hquidate  and  pay  all  indebtedness  against  the  firm.  A  letter 
from  that  gentleman  was  read,  in  which  he  proposed — on  condition  of  the  attaching 
creditors  releasing  their  attachments,  and  the  holders  of  time  certificates  releasing 
the  obligors  on  the  bond,  and  placing  all  the  assets  of  the  House  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  to  be  mutually  chosen  by  the  creditors  and  Page,  Bacon  &  Co. — to  dispose 
of  the  assets  at  the  best  price,  and  divide  the  proceeds  pro  rata  among  the  creditors ; 
to  secure  the  payment  of  any  deficit  which  might  exist  by  giving  a  mortgage  upon 
property  near  St.  Louis,  known  as  the  Martin  Koontz  tract.  Mr.  C.  K.  Garrison 
proposed,  upon  similar  conditions  to  those  named  by  Mr.  Page,  to  convey  to  the 
trustees  to  be  chosen  as  aforesaid,  for  the  use  of  the  creditors,  property  to  the  value 
of  $44,000.  The  propositions  of  Messrs.  Page  and  Garrison  were  accepted,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned.  .  .  .  The  returns  of  the  election,  as  far  as  received,  showed 
that  the  following  candidates  had  the  majority :  For  Mayor,  James  Van  Ness,  Dem.; 
Controller,  A.  J.  Moulder,  Dem. ;  Treasurer,  "W.  McKibbin,  Dem. ;  City  Attorney, 
Bailie  Peyton,  K.  N. ;  Surveyor,  J.  J.  Hoff,  Dem. ;  Tax  Collector,  B.  T.  Batturs, 
K.  N. ;  Marshal,  Hampton  North,  K.  N. ;  Harbor  Master,  John  B.  Schaeffer,  Dem. ; 
Clerk  of  Superior  Court,  J.  B.  McMinn,  K.  N.  .  .  .  Jose  Maria,  found  guOty  of 
manslaughter  in  killing  Antonio  Feliz,  was  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment 
in  the  State  Prison,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $100.  ...  In  the  Board  of  Assistant 
Aldermen,  the  report  of  the  Grand  Jury  was  read,  to  the  effect  that  they  had  ex- 
amined the  presentment  against  Aldermen  J.  T.  Hyde,  J.  L.  Van  Bokkelin,  C.  B. 
Buckingham  and  Assistant  Alderman  Jonathan  "WUde,  and  that  they  found  "no 
evidence  of  a  character  sufficient  to  warrant  an  indictment " ;  whereupon,  a  reso- 
lution was  passed,  that  the  charges  made  against  Assistant  Alderman  "Wilde,  having 
been  reftited  by  the  Grand  Jury,  he  be  congratulated  upon  the  result,  and  be  wel- 
comed back  to  a  seat  in  the  Board.  .  .  .  The  steamer  Sea  Bird  brought  news  of 
serious  difficulties  between  the  Indians  and  whites  at  Klamath. 

May  30.  H.  P.  "Watkins  and  Geo.  G.  S.  Stodder,  were  elected  Fund  Commis- 
sioners, and  Dr.  Robert  "Worthmgton  and  Bdward  Gibbons,  Aldermen  of  Oakland. 
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.  .  .  The  S.  S.  Golden  Gate  arrived  from  Panama,  bringing  a  large  number  of  pas- 
sengers, and  a  detachment  of  two  companies  for  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 
...  A  meeting  of  creditors  of  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  was  held  at  their  Banking 
House.  The  Committee  reported  that  the  propositions  made  at  the  previous  ftxeet- 
ing,  had  been  favorably  received  by  most  of  those  creditors  w^hom  they  had  visited. 
Upon  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Page,  Messrs.  John  Parrott,  A.  A.  Ritchie  and  Ira  P. 
Rankin,  were  elected  Trustees,  to  carry  into  effect  the  propositions.  The  meetLag 
adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Committee.  .  .  .  The  P.  M.  S.  S.  Republic 
arrived  from  Oregon,  bringing  Gen.  "Wool,  (who  had  been  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
through  Oregon  and  "Washingion  Territories,)  Gov.  Purdy,  Col.  Brunesville,  Lieut. 
Paine,  and  other  officers.  .  .  .  The  Grand  Jury,  for  the  May  term,  made  their  report 
to  the  Court  of  Sessions,  and  suggested  many  municipal  improvements,  and  sundry 
moral  relorms.  They  had  found  true  bills  for  the  following  offenses :  Murder,  1 ; 
Assault  and  Battery,  2 ;  Assault  with  deadly  weapon,  2 ;  Grand  Larceny,  T ;  Petit 
Larceny,  3 ;  Forgery,  3 ;  Burglary,  1 ;  Malicious  Mischief,  1. 

May  31.  Doubts  having  arisen  whether  the  recent  election,  and  the  canvassing 
of  the  returns  and  declaring  the  results,  were  to  be  regulated  by  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  Charter,  or  those  of  the  Charter  adopted  by  the  last  Legislature,  a  - 
resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Van  Ness,  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  that  the 
City  Attorney  be  requested  to  give  his  opinion  in  writing,  with  regard  to  the  proper 
construction  of  the  said  laws ;  also,  as  to  the  period  when  the  persons  elected 
should  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties ;  and,  also,  whether  the 
election  was  called  in  accordance  with  any  existing  law.  .  .  .  The  Germans  had  a 
meeting  in  the  City  Hall,  denunciatory  of  the  course  of  the  California  Democrat. 

June  1.  The  trial  of  the  great  Argenti  suit  against  the  City,  and  involving  the 
case  of  the  Constable  Harding  sale  of  City  Slip  property,  was  commenced  in  the  Su- 
perior Court.  .  .  .  The  Board  of  County  Supervisors  passed  an  ordinance  for  the 
purchase  of  the  property  in  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall,  consisting  of  a  lot  fronting  on 
Dunbar's  Alley,  42x23,  with  two  three-story  brick  buildings  upon  it,  for  $25,000; 
also,  to  pay  C.  Bauer  $1,500,  for  his  claim  upon  the  lot  occupied  by  the  Hall  of 
Records.  ...  In  the  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen,  a  resolution  was  passed  repeal- 
ing a  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Assistant  Alderman  Merrill  from  his  seat  in 
the  Board,  the  Grand  Jury  having  failed  to  make  out  a  case  against  him,  and  the 
charges  being  withdrawn.  .  .  .  The  P.  M.  S.  S.  John  L.  Stephens  left  for  Panama, 
carrying  treasure  to  the  value  ot  $1,340,807  83,  and  the  Nicaragua  S.  S.  Pacific, 
for  San  Juan,  with  treasure  to  the  value  of  $620,306  50.  .  .  .  The  clipper  ship 
Metropolitan,  while  taking  in  ballast  at  her  berth,  at  Broadway  "Wharf,  suddenly 
filled  and  sunk.  ...  A  fire  broke  out  in  a  frame  buUding  in  the  rear  of  Dupont 
Street,  between  "Washington  and  Jackson  streets,  which  was  speedily  extinguished. 
.  .  .  The  J.  L.  Stephens,  when  about  to  leave  the  harbor,  met  with  an  accident  to 
her  machinery,  which  caused  her  to  return  to  the  wharf. 

June  2.  The  City  Attorney  decided  that  the  recent  election  was  properly  held ; 
that  the  returns  should  be  canvassed  and  the  results  declared,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Charter,  and  that  the  officers  elect  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices,  on  the  1st  Monday  of  July. 

Jime  3.  Hon.  Delos  Lake  resigned  his  position  as  Judge  of  the  Fourth  District 
Court — his  resignation  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  July.  ...  A  large  shark,  mea- 
suring over  eleven  feet,  and  weighing  about  175  pounds,  was  captured  off  the 
Heads,  by  the  crew  of  the  schooner  "  Meda."  .  .  .  The  raising  of  the  clipper  ship 
Metropolitan  was  accomplished,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  cost  of  repairing  the 
damages  caused  by  the  accident,  would  not  exceed  $2,000.  .  .  .  Police  Officer, 
Capt.  Joseph  B.  "West,  was  shot  and  instantly  killed,  at  the  Mission,  while  attempt- 
ing to  arrest  two  persons  named  Brace  and  Marion,  who  were  suspected  of  having 
committed  several  robberies  in  the  neighborhood.  The  murderers  managed  to  make 
their  escape,  though  pursued  by  officers  Durkee,  Nugent  and  Talcott,  as  far  as  the 
Lake  House.  .  .  .  Six  persons,  three  men,  two  women  and  a  girl,  were  baptised 
in  the  Mormon  faith  by  Elder  P.  Pratt,  at  North  Beach. 

June  5.  The  Bolton  &  Baron  claim,  covering  three  leagues  of  land,  including 
the  Mission  Dolores  and  a  valuable  portion  of  the  City,  was  confirmed  by  the  IT.  S. 
Land  Commissioners.  .  .  .  An  injunction  issued  from  the  Superior  Court,  at  the 
instance  of  C.  L.  Ross,  restraining  the  County  Supervisors  from  purchasing  the 
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property  in  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall  for  $25,000.  .  .  .  The  village  of  Auburn  was 
almost  entirely  consumed  by  fire.  The  whole  number  of  houses  destroyed  was 
seventy-five,  and  the  loss  estimated  at  $250,000.  .  .  .  Marion,  one  of  the  murder- 
ers of  West,  being  surrounded  by  his  pursuers  near  San  Leandro,  to  prevent  beuig 
captured  alive,  committed  suicide  by  shooting  himself  in  the  head  with  a  pistol. 

June  6.  The  clipper  ship  Flying  Cloud  arrived,  108  days  from  New  York,  con- 
signed to  Morgan,  Hathaway  &  Co.  This  is  the  fourth  visit  of  this  vessel  to  this 
port.  Her  first  passage,  in  1851,  was  made  in  89  days;  the  second,  in  1853,  in 
105  days,  when  she  raced  with  the  Hornet;  the  third,  in  1854,  in  89  days.  .  .  . 
The  National  Lancers  had  an  election.  Thomas  Hayes  was  chosen  Captain ;  Mr. 
Fennell  1st  Lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Hayes  2d  Lieutenant.  ...  A  meeting  of  the 
creditors  of  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.  was  held  in  their  Banking  House,  at  which,  after 
some  discussion,  many  of  the  creditors  signed  an  agreement  embodying  the  propo- 
sitions of  Messrs.  Page  and  Garrison  made  at  previous  meetings.  .  .  .  The  Gov- 
ernor appointed  John  S.  Hager,  Esq.,  Judge  of  the  Fourth  District  Court,  vice  Delos 
Lake,  resigned.  .  .  .  The  Canvassing  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  can- 
vassed the  returns  of  the  election,  by  which  it  was  shown  that,  in  addition  to  the 
officers  already  named  in  this  summary,  the  following  were  elected :  Aldermen — 
Chas.  Corser,  Dem. ;  Joseph  Hopkins,  Dem. ;  C.  "W.  Hathaway,  K.  N. ;  J.  W.  Brit- 
tan,  K.  N. ;  J.  M.  Tewksbury,  K.  N. ;  R.  W.  Slocumb,  Dem. ;  R.  Rankin,  K.  N. ; 
W.  Green,  Dem.  Assistant  Aldermen — Chas.  "Wilson,  Dem. ;  R.  J.  Tobias,  Dem. ; 
E.  P.  Peckham,  K.  N.;  H.  J.  WeUs,  K.  N.;  C.  J.  Bartlett,  K.  N.;  J.  Vandewater, 
Dem.;  W.  H.  Dow,  K.  N.;  J.  B.  Beideman,  Dem.  Assessors — Michael  Gaffney, 
Dem. ;  Chas.  Umber,  Dem. ;  W.  B.  Dennis,  K.  N. ;  M.  G.  Brown,  K.  N. ;  R.  M. 
Cox,  K.  N. ;  J.  M.  White,  Dem. ;  S.  P.  Burnham,  K.  N.,  and  J.  B.  Johnson,  Dem. 
.  .  .  By  the  Archibald  Gracie,  papers  were  received  from  Honolulu,  containing  the 
announcement  that  the  House  of  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.  of  that  city,  had  no  pecuniary 
interest  whatever  in  the  affairs  of  Messrs.  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  or 
in  the  business  of  Messrs.  Page  &  Bacon,  of  St.  Louis. 

June  7.  The  Nicaragua  S.  S.  Cortes  arrived,  twelve  days  from  San  Juan,  bring- 
ing news  that  the  Cuban  expedition  was  abandoned.  .  .  .  The  Volunteer  Engine 
Company,  No.  7,  had  an  election  of  officers,  in  which  J.  M.  Haskell- was  chosen 
Foreman.  .  .  .  The  editor  of  the  Herald  received  a  present  of  cherries,  raised  upon 
the  residence  of  L.  Cohn,  comer  of  Sacramento  and  Taylor  streets,  from  a  tree  but 
two  years  old.  ...  A  man  named  James  Andrews,  was  killed  by  falling  fi-om  the 
scaffolding  of  a  building  on  Mason  Street.  ...  A  large  mass  meeting  of  Settlers 
was  held  at  the  old  Mission  Church,  to  take  measures  to  protect  their  property  and 
improvements  against  the  Bolton  &  Barron  claim.  It  was  presided  over  by  Bhsha 
Cook,  Esq.,  and  addressed  by  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  O'Connor,  and  Judge  Brown.  Several 
resolutions  were  passed,  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners  in  confirm- 
ing the  claim,  and  that  a  memorial  should  be  di'awn  up  and  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton, requesting  the  immediate  removal  of  the  present  Commissioners  from  their 
office,  and  that  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  be  instructed  to  urge 
the  passage  of  a  law,  to  secure  all  lona  fide  settlers  the  lands  they  have  settled  on 
and  improved,  in  good  faith.  It  was  also  resolved,  that  the  Settlers  throughout 
the  country  should  form  an  association,  to  be  called  "The  Settlers'  League  of  CaU- 
fomia,"  and  that  it  should  support  at  elections  for  the  diff'erent  Judgeships,  only 
such  persons  as  were  known  to  be  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  Settlers.  The 
meeting  adjourned,  to  meet  on  the  16th  inst.  .  .  .  The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  reported  adversely  to  the  claim  of  $2,000  made  by  Jon.  Wilde 
against  the  City,  for  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  maintainiag  his  seat  in  the  Board 
of  Assistant  Aldermen,  and  defending  himself  against  the  presentiment  by  the 
Grand  Jury,  for  malfeasance  in  ofifica  .  .  .  The  Mayor's  nomination  of  Col.  Pardee 
to  the  Board  of  Funding  Commissioners,  was  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Assistant 
Aldermen. 

June  8.  A  motion  to  dissolve  the  injunction  issued  at  the  instance  of  C.  L.  Ross, 
to  restrain  the  Supervisors  from  purchasing  the  property  in  the  rear  of  the  City 
Hall,  was  denied  by  the  Superior  Court,  and  the  injunction  sustained. 

June  9.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Settlers  on  the  Bolton  &  Baron  claim 
was  held  at  the  Mission.  It  was  resolved,  that  copies  of  the  memorial  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  requesting  the  removal  of  the  Commissioners,  should 
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be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  be  forwarded  to  "Washington  at  as  early  a  day 
as  practicable ;  that  the  Settlers  should  form  an  Association,  to  be  known  as  the 
"Settlers'  League,"  and  assess  themselves  an  equitable  pro  rata  of  the  premises 
they  owned ;  to  defend  the  same  before  the  District  and  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  and,  that  discarding  all  personal  and  political  feelings,  they  should 
unite,  heart  and  soul,  against  the  Bolton  &  Barron  claimants.  The  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Center,  Mr.  Thomas  Hayes  and  Mr.  Pickett,  and,  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  offered  by  the  latter  gentleman,  a  Committee  was  appointed,  to  ascertain 
upon  what  terms  the  claimants  under  the  Bolton  &  Barron  claim  would  compromise 
or  quit  claim  their  interest. 

June  10.  The  steamer  Thomas  Hunt,  owned  by  the  California  Steam  j^avigation 
Company,  sailed  under  canvas  for  China,  but  when  outside  of  the  Heads,  was 
struck  by  a  squaU,  which  carried  away  her  main  and  mizzen  topmasts,  compelling 
her  to  return  to  port.  She  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  tow-boat  on  the  Boga  Tigrcs 
River,  in  China.  .  .  .  The  third  anniversary  of  the  San  Francisco  Sunday  School 
Union,  was  commemorated  at  the  First  Congregational  Church.  Twelve  hundred 
children,  of  both  sexes,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen,  were  present.  The 
exercises  consisted  of  prayers  and  hymns,  in  which  the  children  joined,  and  an  ad- 
dress to  parents  and  guardians,  deUvered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott. 

June  11.  The  Settlers'  Memorial,  denouncing  the  U.  S.  Land  Commissioners, 
and  praying  for  their  removal,  was  published  in  the  daily  papers.  .  .  .  The  Board 
of  Supervisors  passed  a  resolution,  instructing  the  District  Attornej''  to  defend  them 
against  any  injunctions  that  had  been  or  might  be  served  upon  them,  relative  to  the 
purchase  of  additional  County  property,  and  to  defend  the  County  Auditor  and  Coun- 
ty Treasurer  against  any  injunction  restricting  thern  in  the  issuing  or  cashing  of 
County  Warrants,  drawn  for  the  purchase  of  the  buildings,  &c.,  in  the  rear  of  the 
City  Hall,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinance  authorizing  the  same. 

June  12.  A  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  Page.  Bacon  &  Co.,  was  held  at  the 
Banking  House,  when  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken 
was  expressed,  but  after  considerable  discussion,  a  motion  was  passed,  that  those 
who  had  not  signed  the  agreement  should  come  forward  and  do  so,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned  sine  die.  .  .  .  The  Nicaragua  S.  S.  Uncle  Sam  arrived,  lOf  days  from 
San  Juan — the  quickest  trip  on  record.  She  brought  news  of  the  capture  of  Baker, 
the  murderer  of  Bill  Poole,  by  the  officers  dispatched  on  the  clipper  ship  Grape 
Shot,  at  Palmas,  on  the  6th  April ;  of  the  continued  bombardment  of  Sebastopol ; 
of  the  attempted  assassination  of  Louis  Napoleon  at  Paris,  by  an  Italian  named 
Pianori.  .  .  .  The  U.  S.  Land  Commissioners  confirmed  the  claim  of  J.  L.  Folsom 
to  eight  leag-ues  of  land,  called  the  "Rio  des  los  Americanos,"  in  Sacramento 
County,  derived  from  W.  A.  Leidesdorff,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  Gov.  Michel- 
torena,  Oct.  8,  1844.  This  decision  was  important,  as  it  involved  the  question  of 
escheated  estates,  and  had  a  bearing  upon  the  title  of  Mr.  Folsom  to  lands  forming 
the  estate  of  "Wm.  A.  Leidesdorff,  in  this  city. 

June  13.  The  Bell  Ringer  of  the  City  Hall  was  suspended,  for  not  giving  the 
alarm  promptly  and  correctly,  but  after  an  examination  before  the  Board  of  Dele- 
getes  was  acquitted,  and  restored  to  his  place.  .  .  .  An  information  was  filed  in 
the  Fourth  District  Court,  by  Attorney-General  J.  R.  McConnell,  against  J.  L.  Fol- 
som and  others  for  the  escheat  of  the  estate  of  Wm.  A.  Leidesdorff.  ...  A  fire 
broke  out  in  a  small  wooden  building  on  Jackson  Street,  and  destroyed  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  block  bounded  by  Dupont,  Jackson,  Stockton  and  Washington  Streets. 
The  loss  was  estimated  at  $45,000. 

June  14.  The  Ordinance  for  the  settlement  and  quieting  of  Land  Titles,  was 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  by  a  vote  of  five  to  three.  .  .  .  The  new  Bell  of 
St.  Mary's  Cathedral  was  rung  for  the  first  time.  ...  A  man  named  Derby  was 
run  over  and  seriously  injured  by  a  horse  attached  to  a  water  cart.  .  .  .  The  Sun- 
day School  of  the  Seaman's  Bethel  had  an  exhibition  on  board  the  floating  Chapel, 
at  the  corner  of  Mission  and  Spear  Streets. 

June  15.  Miss  Davenport  had  a  farewell  benefit  at  the  Metropolitan  Theater. 
.  .  .  The  First  Light  Dragoons  made  their  annual  election  of  officers,  and  chose  J. 
RoweU  for  Captain ;  J.  S.  Reid,  First  Lieutenant ;  J.  W.  Whaling,  Second  Lieu- 
tenant. 

VOL.    IV.  4 
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MUSICAL    AND    THEATEICAL, 

The  leading  theatrical  events  occurring  between  the  27th  May  and  the  24th 
June,  were  the  production  of  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  and  "Tlie  Tempest," 
the  reproduction  of  "Twelfth  Night"  and  the  "Comedy  of  Errors,"  at  the  Ameri- 
can— the  farewell  engagement  of  Miss  Davenport,  at  the  Metropolitan,  and  the 
close  of  the  latter  Theater.  Miss  Davenport  left  on  the  steamer  of  the  16th  June, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent.  We  may  chronicle  also,  in  this  connection, 
the  departure  of  the  far-famed  Marie,  Countess  of  Lansfeldt,  Lola  Montes  Heald 
HuU.  She  left  for  AustraUa  via  Honolulu  and  the  Society  Islands,  on  the  6th  of 
June,  and  took  with  her  a  huge  terrier,  her  "maid  Perriwinkle,"  and  a  smaU  the- 
atrical company,  consisting  of  nine  performers,  among  whom  was  Mrs.  Fiddes,  the 
Miss  Cause  of  the  London  boards.  How  long  the  bond  of  union  between  them 
will  last,  time  wUl  prove.  A  tedious  sea  voyage,  we  ween,  will  put  harmony  se- 
verely to  the  test.  The  eccentric  Lola  proposes  to  deUght  the  Australians  for  a 
while,  and  then  take  up  her  departure  for  Hong  Kong,  Calcutta,  and  the  parts 
thereabout.  She  has  been  quite  fortunate  in  Cahfomia,  and  has,  we  understand, 
left  her  "possessions  "  behind  her.  The  first  engagements  she  played  here,  although 
short,  were  profitable;  as  every  one,  of  course — that  is  to  say,  nearly  aU  of  the  sterner 
sex,  attended  her  exhibitions.  But  she  soon  found  that  the  stage  was  not  her  em- 
pire in  California,  and  yielding  to  circumstances  over  which  she  had  no  control, 
she  purchased  a  lovely  cottage  among  the  pine  trees  of  Grass  Valley,  invested  in 
a  profitable  quartz  operation,  and,  tending  her  flowers  and  her  pet  grizzly  bear, 
quietly  watched  her  filling  coffers.  But  the  restless  spirit  within  has  at  last  got 
the  best  of  her,  and  with  a  stock  of  cigaritos,  and  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  she  is  once 
more  following  her  name  around  the  world. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  our  record,  Miss  Davenport  occupied  the  boards  of 
the  Metropolitan.  "  Camille  "  was  performed  several  evenings,  followed  by  "Love," 
"The  Hunchback,"  and  "Valeria."  The  houses  were  excellent  during  the  first 
few  nights,  and  but  moderate  in  size  afterwards. 

When  one  sees  a  play  for  the  first  time,  particularly  if  the  play  be  thrillingly  in- 
teresting, and  the  leading  character  assumed  by  a  sterUng  actress,  the  temptation 
to  watch  the  current  of  incident — to  yield  one's  self  to  the  development  of  the 
plot,  is  so  great,  that  a  close  and  critical  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  lead- 
ing parts  are  performed,  is  very  apt  to  be  waived  entirely.  One  gives  himself  up 
willingly  to  the  course  of  the  piece,  and,  without  a  thought,  allows  the  conceptions 
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presented  in  the  meantime  to  be  stamped  upon  his  mind  as  correct.  It  is  only 
after  witnessing  the  play  a  number  of  times — after  attending  until  the  story  and 
plot  are  thoroughly  in  his  mind — it  is  only  after  waiting  until  one's  coolness  is  not 
likely  to  suffer  from  a  surprise,  and  be  swept  away  before  the  heat  of  an  awakened 
interest  and  feehng,  that  the  auditor  can  calmly  weigh  the  thought  and  language 
presented — it  is  only  then,  that  he  can  understand  the  play  sufficiently  to  come  to 
an  intelligent  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  characters  should 
be  performed. 

It  is  generally,  and  justly,  admitted,  that  "  CamLlle  "  is  by  no  means  a  first  class 
drama.  In  many  respects,  it  is  unnatural  in  the  extreme.  It  is  almost  entirely 
wanting  in  true  characterization.  In  some  of  the  strictly  speaking  colloquial  scenes, 
where  an  ordinary  drawing-room  conversation  is  represented,  many  of  the  remarks 
are  not  such  as  would  be  likely  to  take  place ;  whUe  the  plot,  if  indeed  the  play 
can  be  said  to  possess  a  plot,  is  inartisticaUy  laid.  N'evertheless,  laboring  under  all 
these  faults,  "  CamiUe"  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  interesting.  The  con- 
trasts are  skillful,  the  language  in  some  instances  is  fine,  and  the  incidents  quick 
recurring  and  at  times  thrilling.  The  very  fact  of  the  beautiful  CamUle  sinking 
gradually  under  the  gentle  but  inevitable  influence  of  the  pale,  sUent  spirit  con- 
sumption, breathes  into  the  play  a  touching  strain  of  pathos,  which  ere  long  be- 
comes the  prevailing  tone,  chaining  the  attention  of  the  stoniest  hearted,  and  steal- 
ing among  the  sympathies  ere  one  is  aware.  The  hectic  cough  is  easily  done,  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  a  highly  effective  point  in  the  piece,  touching  the  heart,  and 
sending  sUence  through  the  house.  Nor  can  there  be  anything  more  effective  than 
a  representation  upon  the  stage  of  that  most  beautiful  of  all  deaths,  the  melancholy, 
quiet  death  of  the  consumptive.  One  can  shed  tears  over  this  scene  once,  twice, 
and  thrice,  without  danger  of  being  charged  with  a  want  of  manliness. 

It  is  not  strange  then,  that  "  CamiUe  "  should  be  so  popular.  She  must  be  a  poor 
actress  indeed,  who  could  not  carry  the  audience  with  her  through  the  performance. 
It  is  not  strange,  that  whUe  Miss  Davenport's  other  characters  attract  but  medio- 
cre houses,  her  CamiUe  should  draw  weU.  It  is  not  perhaps  strange,  that  it 
should  be  regarded  as  Miss  Davenport's  great  part.  But  we  conceive  that  it  is  so,  not 
inasmuch  as  she  displays  more  ability  in  it  than  in  Juha,  the  Countess  or  any  other 
part,  but  inasmuch  as  the  character  is  comparatively  easy  to  render,  inasmuch  as 
the  whole  play  is  one  with  which  the  audience  are  not  familiar,  and  moreover,  one 
likely  in  itself  to  awaken  the  very  deep  interest,  and  stir  the  most  active  sympathy 
of  the  beholder.  In  addition  to  this,  sooth  it  is,  that  from  the  construction  of  the 
piece,  the  other  characters  play  so  admirably  into  the  hands  of  CamiUe,  that  we 
scarcely  know  which  we  are  applauding,  them  or  her.  Few  of  us  have  seen  the 
part  of  CamiUe  as  performed  by  any  one  else,  and,  therefore,  deprived  of  that  great 
corrector,  comparison,  we  are  apt  to  accept  Miss  Davenport's  conception  with 
scarce  a  dissenting  voice.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  in  the  earUer  parts  of  the 
play,  she  is  too  heavy ;  she  rather  gives  us  the  English  lady  performing  the  part, 
than  the  vritty,  light,  sarcastic,  airy,  French  coquette  herself.  As  the  play  ad- 
vances, however,  the  part  becomes  more  in  Miss  D.'s  line.  But  notwithstanding 
she  performs  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  acts  admirably,  we  do  not  rise  from  the  per- 
formance without  the  feeUng,  that  she  is  not  possessed  of  that  pliable  quality,  gen- 
ius, to  lose  herself,  and  become  CamUle  in  all  its  changes  and  development  of 
character, — that  she  is  not  equal  to  the  truest  conception  of  CamiUe,  any  more 
than  she  is  to  that  of  JuUet,  Julia  and  her  other  parts.    It  is  a  very  significant 
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fact,  that  while  Miss  Davenport  succeeds  in  New  York,  she  meets  with  hut  indif- 
ferent encouragement  in  London  and  San  Erancisco. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  Shakespeare's  dehcate  and  beautiful  conception,  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream "  was  brought  out  for  the  first  time  in  Cahfornia  at  the 
American  Theater.  We  cannot  too  highly  laud  the  superb  style  in  wMch  the  piece 
was  put  upon  the  stage.  The  properties,  the  dresses,  the  scenery  could  not  have 
been  improved  upon.  The  machinery  worked  admirably,  and  it  is  needless  to  say, 
the  audience  were  enthusiastic  in  their  applause.  Mr.  Fairchild  has  long  held  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  scenic  painter,  and  he  may  well  be  proud  of  the  result  of 
his  efforts,  as  displayed  on  the  evening  abovementioned.  His  perspectives  are  ac- 
curate, his  conceptions  of  scenes  are  original  and  brilliant,  and  his  colors  in  excel- 
lent taste,  nor  can  less  praise  be  awarded  to  the  gentleman  under  whose  direction 
the  costumes  were  prepared.  When  Lady  Bird  tripped  upon  the  stage  in  an 
airy  dance,  it  seemed  as  though,  like  the  chameleon,  she  had  caught  for  the  time 
the  deep  colors  with  which  she  was  surrounded.  In  fact  everything  was  gorge- 
ous, varied  and  beautiful. 

One  can  only  realize  the  extraordinary  versatility  of  Shakespeare's  genius,  by 
bearing  in  mind  for  a  moment  the  breadth  and  depth  of  Hamlet,  the  grandeur 
of  Lear,  the  strength  of  Richard,  and  then  turning,  as  it  were  like  a  bird,  and,  flut- 
tering a  moment,  alightmg  among  the  dehcate  conceptions,  the  graceful  little 
fairies,  Peas-Blossom,  Cobweb,  Mustard-Seed  and  Moth,  the  flowers  and  the 
love  charms,  the  moonlight,  the  fairj^-led  cars,  the  invisible  singing,  and  the  airy 
dancing,  that  go  to  make  up  the  insubstantial  essence  of  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  It  is  imagination  and  fancy  intoxicated;  and  the  beholder  revels  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  dehcate  creations  of  the  mind. 

The  piece  depends  for  much  of  its  success  upon  the  wiwe  en  scene,  and  so  far  as 
the  eye  was  appealed  to,  nothing  was  left  unsatisfied.  The  rising  moon,  the  flow- 
ing water,  which  seemed  to  stretch  far  back  among  and  under  the  trees,  the  flow- 
ers opening  upon  the  stage  to  let  Puck  out,  and  to  display  the  fairies,  the  green 
banks,  woodland,  glade,  sprites — aU  were  admirable.-  But  the  play  depends  for  its 
entire  success  on  the  manner  also  in  which  the  parts  are  conceived  and  presented. 
Of  course,  in  a  monthly  record  we  cannot  mention  all  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  appeared  upon  the  stage.  One  could  not  but  admire  the  manner  in  which 
the  httle  fairies  had  been  trained.  Although  but  four  or  five  years  old  apiece,  they 
seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  play  as  much  as  their  elders.  Each  tiny  pair 
of  feet  kept  time  to  the  music,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  children  formed  not  the  least 
attractive  feature  of  the  performance.  Miss  Laura  Keene  and  Mrs.  Thoman  ap- 
peared well  in  their  respective  parts  of  Oberon  and  Titania. 

The  play  is  one,  where  Shakespeare's  penchant  for  introducing  contrasts  appears 
to  striking  advantage.  He  conjures  up  a  scene  of  airy  beauty,  filled  with  fancy  and 
the  insubstantial  creatures  who  inhabit  the  woods  and  make  their  chambers  in  the 
flowers ;  and  when  the  audience  are  lost  to  all  else,  into  the  midst  of  this  fairy 
land  come  Bottom  the  Weaver,  and  Quince  the  Carpenter,  with  their  ru.stic  unso- 
phistications  and  their  unconscious  humor,  and  there  they  mingle,  fairies  and  the 
ignorant  clowns.  Then,  as  though  the  contrast  were  not  striking  enough  already, 
the  jolly  httle  Puck  must  turn  Bottom's  head  into  that  of  a  jackass,  and  the  beau- 
.  tiful  Titania,  enchanted  by  Oberon,  must  fall  in  love  with  the  himiorous  monster  ; 
while  on  moves  the  thread  of  the  play,  in  the  midst  of  these  strange  incongruities. 
So  also  towards  the  end  of  "  The  Dream  "  the  clowns,  with  their  interlude,  are  in 
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striking  contrast  with  the  company  assembled  at  the  palace.  In  fact,  the  play  is 
Ml  of  scene  and  action.  Messrs.  Kent  and  Wheatleigh,  Smith  and  McCabe  and  he 
thaf'did"  the  "  moonshine  "  performed  admirably  in  the  Laterlude,  and  the  audience 
were  convulsed  with  its  extravagance  and  satire.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  httle 
Puck.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  procure  a  person  young  enough  to  perform  the  part, 
and  yet  old  enough  to  have  sufficient  experience  upon  the  stage  to  make  a  credit- 
able appearance,  and  to  be  enabled  to  have  a  proper  conception  of  the  part — for 
Puck  is  a  decided  character  in  its  hne.  But  Miss  Emmel  was  quite  light  and  play- 
ful, and  altogether  made  a  very  good  Puck. 

As  we  have  said,  after  the  run  of  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  was  over,  "The 
Comedy  of  Errors"  and  "Twelfth  Night"  were  brought  on  again,  whUe  prepara- 
tions for  "  The  Tempest "  were  completiag. 

On  the  18  th  of  June,  the  last-mentioned  piece  was  presented.  We  regret  to  say, 
that  we  cannot  speak  as  weU  of  it  as  of  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Expense 
was  evidently  spared.  Some  of  the  performers  were  not  well  up  in  their  parts, 
and  on  the  whole  the  play  dragged.  But  before  closing,  we  must  drop  a  line  in 
praise  of  Mr.  Wheatleigh,  who  made  Caliban  the  feature  of  the  evening. 

The  Rousset  Sisters  have  been  peforming  at  MarysviLle,  SUsbee  at  Stockton,  and 
the  Monplaisirs  in  Grass  Valley.     Madam  Bishop,  also,  is  stUl  in  the  interior. 

In  the  musical  line,  httle  of  note  has  occurred  during  the  month.  At  the  Italian 
Opera  House,  "I  Due  Foscari"  has  been  repeated  to  a  gdod  audience. 

Q-OSSIP  WITH  EEADEES  AND  C  OEEESP  ONDENTS. 
A  YEAR  or  two  since,  an  ebony  individual,  who  answered  to  the  name  of  "Bob," 
(in  fact,  no  one  ever  knew  whether  he  had  any  other  name,)  was  employed  by  a 
skipper,  to  assist  him  in  saihng  a  small  schooner  on  the  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Bob  didn't  understand,-  and  couldn't  be  made  to  learn  the  compass;  so  the  skip- 
per never  dared  to  trust  him  to  manage  the  craft,  except  during  a  ver}^  light  night, 
when  he  could  point  out  to  him  some  headland  to  steer  for.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  the  Captain,  who  had  been  up  two  nights  previously,  concluded  he  would 
trust  the  schooner  to  Bob,  and  take  a  little  nap  on  the  deck ;  so  he  pointed  out 
the  North  Star  to  his  jet  companion,  and  told  him  to  continue  steering  for  it  until 
he  waked  up.  After  watching  him  a  short  time,  and  finding  that  he  could  keep 
the  vessel  headed  right,  the  skipper  stretched  himself  upon  the  deck,  and  was  soon 
asleep.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  squall  arose  from  the  north,  and  blew  the  craft  com- 
pletely away  from  her  course.  After  it  had  cleared  away  somewhat,  Bob  looked 
around,  and  found  the  North  Star  at  his  back.  He  sailed  along  an  hour  or  so,  doing 
the  best  he  could,  and  cogitating  over  how  he  should  get  out  of  his  difficulty.  Bui 
at  last  he  gave  it  up,  and  shoving  his  slumbering  master  into  wakefulness  "\vith  his 
foot,  shouted,  "Cap'n!  Cap'n!  Give  me  another  star  to  steer  by ;  I'se  got  clean  by 
that  one.  -  -  -  There  is  a  good  deal  of  humor  oozing  out,  from  time  to  time, 
up  among  the  Green  Mountains.  The  last  drop  that  has  reached  us,  came  from  a 
smaU  vUlage  not  many  miles  from  Bennington.  Old  Stokes,  after  years  of  toil,  got 
possession  of  a  granite  ledge.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  buying  his  powder  with 
which  he  quarried  the  ledge,  of  one  Jonas  Archbald,  who  sold  tape,  groceries,  and 
other  varieties  in  the  village  store.  Archbald  was  a  good  deal  of  a  boaster  about 
his  wares,  and  one  evening,  while  a  crowd  were  sitting  around  the  stove  in  the 
tavern  bar-room,  he  addressed  Stokes  with,  "  Well,  old  Stokes,  that's  pretty  good 
powder  o'  mine.    I  paid  a  high  price  for  it  down  in  Boston.    I  can  recommend  that 
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powder.  How  do  you  like  it,  Stokes?"  ""Well,"  responded  Stokes,  slowly,  "It's 
pretty  good  powder.  But  I  came  near  losing  that  last  keg  I  bought."  "Ah?" 
said  Archbald,  "how's  that?  That's  unfortunate  ?  "  "Why;"  responded  Stokes, 
"the  confounded  keg  got  a  fire,  and  I  had  to  go  about  thirty  rods  down  to  the 
brook  before  I  could  put  it  out."  Archbald  took  out  his  watch,  believed  "it  was 
getting  late,  and  he  must  go  home."  -  -  -  How  much  can  be  made  out  of  a 
little  sometimes,  if  one  only  has  the  faculty.  Ten  thousand  of  us  have  taken  a  ride 
into  the  country  a  day  or  so  without  one,  we  dare  say,  thinking  that  he  could  pea.-- 
a  sentence  about  the  non-adventure  worth  reading.  And  yet,  here  is  a  welcome 
contributor,  with  truly  a  readable  account  of  just  such  a  trip : 

Whoever  has  taken  a  trip  into  the  interior  of  the  State,  during  the  months  of  April  or  May 
can  testify  to  the  beauty  of  everything,  that  bears  the  impress  of  Nature's  handiworlc. 

The  majestic  pines, — the  graceful  cedars,  that  wave  and  nod  in  salutation  to  the  sun, — the 
mighty  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  forest  trees,  whose  rough  and  rugged  trunk,  hath  stood  the  blasts 
of  centuries, — and  the  delicate  willow,  through  whose  tiny  branches  and  thickly  clustered  foliage 
the  whispering  breezes  murmur  and  sigh,  all  stand  forth,  clothed  in  Nature's  richest  habiliments. 
The  waving  grain,  plentiful  and  luxuriant  from  the  richness  of  the  soil,  the  vast  productions  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  fields  of  wild  flowers,  stretching  over  hill  and  plain,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  recognize  their  gay  and  springtime  dress,  all  enchant  the  beholder,  and  beguile  the  tedious- 
ness  of  travel ;  and  the  flocks  and  herds  bear  testimony  of  peace  and  plenty,  wherever  the 
native  Californian  has  kept  aloof  from  the  designs  and  influences  of  manifest  destiny,  as  illustra- 
ted in  many  instances  by  "Los  Americanos."  A  ride  on  horseback  through  the  vast  plains,  and 
over  the  undulating  country,  w^U  repays  for  the  time  thus  spent,  and  even  to  one  unaccustomed 
to  travel  in  this  way,  amply  compensates  for  the  slight  fatigues  of  a  few  days  of  agreeable  pas- 
time. All  along  the  roads  are  scattered  Eanchos,  Inns  and  Cabins,  where  the  weary  may  rest  at 
night,  and  refresh  for  the  coming  day. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  started,  in  company  with  a  ftiend,  to  see  the  country,  and  enjoy  the  charm- 
ing month  of  May  in  its  most  attractive  loveliness.  We  were  each  provided  with  a  small  sack 
of  sandwiches,  swung  around  the  neck,  and  suspended  by  the  side  to  keep  soul  and  body  together, 
at  least  as  long  as  lunch  should  last — a  flask  of  liquid  spirit-ua\\&ni,  as  an  accompaniment  thereto, 
and  for  quenching  thirst,  whenever  sinking  nature  should  require  some  artificial  stimulant,  to 
prop  the  physical  man  or  to  bestow  a  like  benefit  upon  any  whom  we  should  chance  to  find  in 
need  of  similar  sympathy  or  succor, — a  bunch  of  fine  regalias,  so  essential  to  a  lover  of  the  weed 
in  this  form,  especially  in  traveling — and  a  revolver,  to  carry  out  the  principle,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  "  first  law  of  nature." 

Our  ride  the  first  day  was  most  delightful.  The  early  morning  air,  pure,  clear  and  bracing, 
gave  promise  of  a  lovely  day,  which  was  truly  kept  Noon  brought  us  to  a  cool,  running  brook, 
shaded  by  trees,  whose  ample  foliage  sheltered  from  the  rays  of  a  genial  sun.  Here  we  halted  to 
rest  our  horses,  and  refresh  ourselves ;  after  bathing  our  pulses  and  temples  in  the  brook,  we 
partook  of  a  lunch — to  enjoy  which,  we  were  fully  prepared  by  the  exercise  of  the  ride — and  a  half- 
hour's  quiet  rest.  Oh !  my  dear  fellow,  if  you  only  knew  the  pleasures  one  enjoys  on  such  a 
trip,  you  would  not  stick  to  the  dust  and  drinks,  noise  and  nonsense  of  the  city,  as  much  as  you 
do,  but  leave  the  "  mortgages,"  "  collaterals,"  "  three  per  cent."  and  like  cares,  for  a  time,  to 
enjoy  life  in  the  country, — if  only  for  a  few  days — away  from  those  selfish  influences  that  fit  us 
only  to  exist — not  to  live.  "Wita  health,  comfort  and  an  agreeable  companion,  a  cheerful,  thank- 
ful heart,  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  its  benefits  and  influences,  a  jaunt  like  this,  for  a  few  days,  is 
worth  a  "  sleeping  century  of  sameness." 

Continuing  our  ride  leisurely  along,  sunset  brought  us  to  an  "  Inn,"  where  we  concluded, 
more  from  necessity  than  choice,  to  spend  the  night,  as  the  nearest  house  was  twelve  miles  be- 
yond us.  The  "  Inn  "  was  occupied  by  the  landlord  and  his  family,  consisting  of  wife  and  eleven 
children,  from  the  State  of  •'  Pike."  The  lower  portion  of  it  was  divided  into  two  apartments,  one 
of  which  was  used  for  a  public  dining  room,  and  also  as  a  sleeping  apartment  for  the  family ; 
the  other  for  a  kitchen.  The  upper  part  was  one  room,  in  which  sto  da  solitary  bed,  which  was 
for  the  accommodation  of  man  and  wife,  if  any  chanced  to  stay  there  all  night ;  whilst  other 
lodgers  slept  upon  the  floor.  We  found  at  the  Inn  eight  others,  who,  like  ourselves,  were  to  stay 
all  night  After  caring  for  our  horses,  and  performing  a  humble  toilet,  we  were  summoned  to — 
"  supper,  gentlemen."    This  consisted  of  some  beverage,  (apparently  filtered  through  a  cane- 
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seated  chair,)  intended  for  coffee,  with  something  resembling  the  "  tailings "  of  a  quartz  mill, 
having  a  saccharine  flavor,  for  sugar;  biscuits  about  the  dimensions  of  a  brick,  shortened  with 
gutta  percha,  and  butter  having  a  flavor  balanced  between  that  of  an  onion  and  salt  codfish ;  a, 
stew,  or  hash  of  meats  unknown,  which  had  evidently  been  prepared  from  the  raw  material  by 
the  children,  whose  powers  of  mastication  superceded  the  necessity  or  expense  of  a  chopping- 
dish  and  knife  i  pickles  made  by  a  machine,  saturated  in  alum-water,  and  dried  apples  distended 
by  having  been  rinsed  in  liquorish  water.  Having  partaken  of  »uch  a  supper,  we  felt  horribly 
refreshed,  and  after  enjoying  a  regalia,  and  the  luxury  of  a  twilight  that  would  make  Paradise 
itself  more  desirable,  if  possible,  than  it  is  represented  to  be,  we  left  the  quiet  lounging  spot, 
where  we  had  watched  the  shadowy  mantle  of  night  envelope  the  brow  of  retreating  day,  and 
returned  to  the  house  to  prepare  for  the  night's  rest.  The  ten  itinerants,  who  were  to  occupy 
the  upper  room,  being  provided  by  the  hospitable  landlord  with  a  single  candle,  repaired  to  their 
resting-place. 

Here  some  speculations  were  started,  as  to  who  should  occupy  the  bed.  A  game  of  Eucre  was 
proposed  to  settle  the  question,  but  I  suggested,  that  as  my  companion  was  in  poor  health,  and 
subject  to  fits  while  asleep,  he  should  bo  allowed  that  privilege,  which  was  readily  agreed  to  by 
all.  My  friend,  availing  himself  of  this  expression  of  kindness  of  the  company,  turned  in,  and 
divesting  myself  of  hat,  coat  »nd  boots,  I  wrapped  a  blanket  around  me,  and  lay  on  the  floor 
beside  the  bed ;  the  rest  of  the  lodgers  were  gathered  around  the  candle,  playing  cards,  cracking 
jokes,  smoking  bad  cigars,  drinking  worse  whisky,  and  having  a  good  time  generally;  until 
finally,  their  candle,  giving  token  that  its  light  would  be  brie^  hastened  all  hands  to  bed.  After 
a  while,  a  heavy  sleep  possessed  their  senses,  which  was  deepened  by  frequent  potations  from  a 
suspicious  looking  black  bottle,  which  was  passed  around  during  the  card-playing,  whilst  the 
deep  breathing  and  snoring,  that  would  pass  for  respectable  thunder,  were  the  only  evidences  of 
life.  Not  being  particularly  pleased  with,  or  comfortable  in  my  place,  I  resolved  to  make  a 
change,  although  the  fare  w^  as  good  as  the  proprietor  advertised  on  his  sign  over  the  door, 
which  simply  announced  "  Board  and  Lodgings ; "  the  hoard  at  supper  was  hard  enough  even  for 
a  hungry  man,  and  to  have  a  harder  one  to  sleep  on,  seemed  as  if  I  were  being  tored  more  than 
all  the  rest.  I  quietly  crept  into  bed  with  my  friend,  and  we  slept  soundly  until  day-break, 
when  I  was  awakened  by  a  lean,  lank,  cadaverous  looking  chap,  "turning  in."  On  asking  his 
reason  for  such  a  rude  intrusion,  and  attempting  to  kick  him  out,  he  said,  "Stranger!  Fm  sub- 
ject to  fits  about  day-light,  and  prefer  to  have  them  in  ied,  too."  The  joke  was  so  good- 
naturedly  perpetrated,  that  we  compromised  the  matter  by  getting  up  and  taking  a  "smile"  all 
round  from  our  flasks,  which  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  gentleman  from  "  Pike." 

As  sun-rise  was  a  mere  matter  of  tradition  with  me,  this  afi'orded  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
prove  the  truth  of  a  theory,  which  is  so  universally  believed  by  mankind,  and  by  astronomers 
in  particular.  A  peep  out  of  doors,  showed  that  "  night's  candles  had  burnt  out " — "  andjocund 
day  stood  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops."  Here  was  a  new  sight  in  nature  for  a  lover  of  a 
quiet  morning  nap,  and  I  assure  you  I  enjoyed  it  most  gloriously.  Sunrise  soon  followed,  and  is 
now  a  fixed  fact  in  my  mind.  A  snufi'  of  pure,  morning  air,  so  invigorating,  so  inspiring,  made  the 
day  somehow  tedious,  from  my  impatience  that  evening  might  come  again,  bringing  with  it 
twilight  loveliness,  and  night  to  follow,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  hour,  when  morning  blushes  in 
the  embrace  of  day. 

But  my  dear  sir,  -why  did  n't  you  finish  ?  -  -  -  A  GOOD  story  is  told  of  that 
rare  old  reprobate,  Col.  Ethan  Allen,  whose  services  to  his  country  in  the  "times 
that  tried  men's  souls,"  were  only  equaled  by  his  daring  assertions  of  the  right  of 
private  opinion  on  theological  matters.  A  weU-known  Divine,  the  pastor  of  the 
village  chui'ch.  called  one  evening  on  the  Colonel,  and  while  enjoying  his  true  New 
England  hospitality  at  the  supper  table,  the  conversation  naturally  turned  upon 
church  matters.  Quoth  the  Minister,  "  Colonel,  how  does  it  happen,  that  a  man  of 
your  extensive  influence  and  information  has  never  seen  it  to  be  his  duty  to  join 
our  Society  ?  You  know,  we  want  laborers  in  the  vineyard ;  especially  such  labor- 
ers as  you.  Tour  example  would  tend  greatly  to  strengthen  our  hands,  and  fortify 
our  hearts  against  the  assaults  of  the  Evil  One.  "Well,  brother,"  repUed  AUen, 
"I  have  often  thought  as  you  do  about  the  business,  and  one  day  I  had  almost 
made  up  my  mind  to  join  your  Congregation.  But  that  night  I  had  a  dream,  that 
decided  the  question  against  you."     "  A  dream !  pray  what  did  that  amount  to  ?  " 
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"Weil,  I  thought  that  my  last  hour  had  come,  and  as  I  approached  the  gate  of 
Heaven,  I  found  the  door-keeper  guarding  tlie  entrance,  and  examining  tlie  candi- 
dates for  admission,  one  by  one.  The  one  nearest  the  gate  was  knocking  as  I  ap- 
proached. Says  the  door-keeper,  "Who  are  you?"  Says  he,  "lam  a  Episco- 
palian!" "  Very  well,  come  in,  and  take  a  seat  to  the  right  as  you  enter."  Number 
two  came  next.  Says  the  guardian,  "Where  do  you  come  from?"  "I  am  a 
Methodist,"  says  the  applicant.  "Then  come  in,  and  take  a  seat  on  the  left." 
Number  three  knocked  at  the  door,  claiming  to  be  a  Congregationalist.  "  Walk 
in,"  says  the  keeper,  "and  sit  on  that  bench  opposite  the  door."  So  I  waited  im- 
til  all  the  sects  were  accommodated,  each  on  a  separate  seat.  At  last  I  ventured 
to  present  myselfj  doubting  a  little  as  to  my  reception,  seeing  I  was  not  provided 
for  in  any  of  the  sectarian  arrangements.  "  Who  in  thunder  are  j'ou  ?  "  growled 
the  gTiardian.  Says  I,  "  I'm  not  a  Churchman,  nor  a  Methodist,  nor  a  Presbji:e- 
rian ;  but  I'm  that  same  old  Ethan  Allen,  you've  probably  hear'n  toll  'on  down 
below."  "  Oh,  Colonel,"  says  he,  "  most  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Walk 
in  sir,  walk  in,  and  take  a  seat  just  where  you've  a  mind  to!"  The  minister  did 
not  press  the  question.  -  -  -  "  OuK  John  "  has  not  left  the  country,  as  was 
erroneously  reported.     Read,  reader,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest : 

LETTER   FROM   JOHN   PHCENIX. 

Benicia,  Cal.,  10th  June,  1855. 

Dear  Ewer:  I  observed  in  the  last  number  of  I7te  Wioneer,  your  pathetic 
inquiry  as  to  my  whereabouts.  I'm  all  right,  sir.  I  have  been  vegetating  for 
two  or  three  weeks  in  this  svv^eet  (scented)  place,  enjoying  myself,  after  a  manner, 
in  "  a  tranquil  cot,  in  a  pleasant  spot,  with  a  distant  view  of  the  changing  sea." 
Howbeit,  Benicia  is  not  a  Paradise.  Indeed,  I  am  inchned  to  think  that  had  Adam 
and  Eve  been  originally  placed  here,  the  human  race  would  never  have  been  prop- 
agated. It  is  my  impression  that  the  heat,  and  the  wind,  and  some  other  little 
Benician  accidents,  would  have  been  too  much  for  them.  It  v.^ould  have  puzzled 
them,  moreover,  to  disobey  their  instructions ;  for  tliere  is  no  Tree  of  Knowledge, 
or  any  otlier  kind,  in  Benicia;  but  if  they  had  managed  this,  what,  in  the  absence 
of  fig-leaves,  would  they  have  done  for  clothing?  Maybe  tule  would  have  an- 
swered the  purpose — there 's  plenty  of  that.  I  remarlced  to  my  old  friend.  Miss 
Wiggins,  the  other  day,  in  a  conversation  on  Benicia,  its  advantages  and  its  draw- 
backs, that  there  was  not  much  society  here.  "  Wal,"  replied  the  old  lady,  "  thar's 
two,  the  Methodists  and  Mr.  Woodbridge's,  but  I  don't  belong  to  nuttier."  "I 
don't  either,"  said  I,  and  the  conversation  terminated.  Benicia  was  named,  I 
understand,  for  a  Californian  lady.  Most  of  the  distinguished  individuals  that  ha-s'e 
given  names  to  places,  have  gone  to  tlieir  long  homes,  while  their  namesakes  are 
flourishing  above-ground;  but  the  order  in  this  case  is  reversed.  Dona  Benicia 
being  ahve  and  k-fiourisliing,  while  her  citj'  is  most  particular!}-  and  hoijelessly 
defunct. 

I  hardly  know  what  to  write  to  you ;  I  remind  myself  of  the  old  Methodist 
Elder,  way  do'mi  on  the  French  Broad,  in  Tennessee,  who  was  unexpected!}*  called, 
upon  to  address  a  Camp-Meeting.  He  slow!}'  rose  and  ejaculated,  '•  Brutherin  " — 
here  an  idea  struck  him — "Brutlierin,"  said  he,  ''tlie  term  BruiheHn  uiona  from 
an  old  custom  of  tlie  Apostles,  wlio  used  to  go  up  to  the  tabernacle  and  hreathe 
therein!  Hence  the  term,  Brutherin.  But,  my  brutherin,"  lie  went  on,  "I'm  not 
a  going  to  take  my  text  from  any  particular  part  of  the  Bible  to-night.  I'll  tell 
you,"  said  he,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  as  he  warmed  to  his  work,  "I'll  tell  you  all 
about  old  larother  Paul — who  went  down  to  Corinth  and  got  into  an  tdl-fired 
scrape — and  was  knocked  down — and  drug  out — and  left  tliar  for  dead — all  of 
which  is  written  by  HeUicamassus,  up  tlie  Axchypel&go — bless-ed  be  the  Lord  I  " 
Now,  hke  this  "  ancient  worthy,"  who  hj  the  way  went  on  and  made  a  veiy 
effective  speech  of  it,  I  'm  not  going  to  take  vaj  text  from  anything  in  particular, 
but  I  will  commence  this  rambling  epistle  by  an  anecdote  of  '■  old  Brother  "  Tush- 
maker,  which  I  tliink  extremely  probable  lias  never  yet  been  published. 
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Dr.  Tushmaker  "was  never  regularly  bred  as  a  physician,  or  surgeon,  but  he 
possessed  naturally  a  strong  mechanical  genius  and  a  fine  appetite ;  and  finding  his 
teeth  of  great  service  in  gratifying  the  latter  propensity,  he  concluded  that  he 
could  do  more  good  in  the  -svorld  and  create  more  real  happiness  therein  by  put- 
ting the  teeth  of  its  inhabitants  in  good  order,  than  in  any  other  v>'ay ;  so  Tush- 
maker  became  a  dentist.  He  vi'as  the  man  that  first  invented  the  method  of 
placing  small  cog-wheels  in  the  back  teeth  for  the  more  perfect  mastication  of  food, 
and  he  claimed  to  be  the  original  discoverer  of  that  method  of  filling  cavities  with 
a  kind  of.  putty,  which,  becoming  hard  directly,  causes  the  tooth  to  ache  so  griev- 
ously that  it  has  to  be  pulled,  thereby  giving  the  dentist  two  successive  fees  for 
the  same  job.  Tushmaker  was  one  day  seated  in  his  office,  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
Massachusetts,  when  a  stout  old  fellow  named  Byles  presented  himself  to  have 
a  back  tooth  drawn.  The  dentist  seated  his  patient  in  the  chair  of  torture,  and 
opening  his  mouth,  discovered  there  an  enormous  tooth,  on  the  right-hand  side, 
about  as  large,  as  he  afterwards  expressed  it,  "  as  a  small  Polyglot  Bible."  1 
shall  have  trouble  -nath  this  tooth,  thought  Tushmaker,  but  he  clapped  on  his  heav- 
iest forceps,  and  pulled.  It  didn't  come.  Then  he  tried  the  turn-screw,  exerting 
his  utmost  strength,  but  the  tooth  wouldn't  stir.  "  Go  away  from  here,"  said 
Tushmaker  to  Byles,  "  and  return  in  a  week,  and  I'll  di'aw  that  tooth  for  you,  or 
know  the  reason  why."  Byles  got  up,  clapped  a  handkerchief  to  his  jaw,  and 
put  forth.  Then  the  dentist  went  to  work,  and  in  three  days  he  invented  an  in- 
strument which  he  was  confident  would  puU  anything.  It  was  a  combination  of 
the  lever,  pulley,  wheel  and  axle,  inclhied  plane,  wedge  and  screw.  The  castings 
were  made,  and  the  machine  put  up  in  the  office,  over  an  non  chain,  rendered  per- 
fectly stationary  by  iron  rods  going  down  into  the  foundations  of  the  granite  build- 
ing. In  a  week  old  Byles  returned ;  he  was  clamped  into  the  iron  chair,  the  for- 
ceps connected  with  the  machine  attached  firmly  to  the  tooth,  and  Tushmaker 
stationing  himself  in  the  rear,  took  hold  of  a  lever  four  feet  in  length.  He  turned 
it  slightly.  Old  Byles  gave  a  groan,  and  lifted  his  right  leg.  Another  turn; 
another  groan,  and  up  went  the  leg  again.  "  What  do  jom  raise  your  leg  for  ?  " 
asked  the  doctor.  "I  can't  help  it,"  said  the  patient.  "Well,"  rejoined  Tush- 
maker, "  that  tooth  is  bound  to  come  novr."  He  tm-ned  the  lever  clear  round, 
with  a  sudden  jerk,  and  snaj^ped  old  Byles'  head  clean  and  clear  fi'om  his  shoulders, 
leaving  a  space  of  four  inches  between  the  severed  parts !  They  had  a  post  mor- 
tem examination — the  roots  of  the  tooth  were  found  extending  down  the  right 
side,  through  the  right  leg,  and  turning  up  in  two  prongs  under  the  sole  of  the 
right  foot !  '•  No  wonder,"  said  Tushmaker,  "  he  raised  his  right  leg."  The  jury 
thought  so  too,  but  they  found  the  roots  much  decayed,  and  five  surgeons  swear- 
ing that  mortification  would  have  ensued  in  a  few  months,  Tushmaker  was  cleared 
on  a  verdict  of  "justifiable  homicide."  He  was  a  little  shy  of  that  instrument  for 
sometime  afterward ;  but  one  (\.a.j  an  old  lady,  feeble  and  flaccid,  came  in  to  have 
a  tooth  drawn,  and  thinking  it  would  come  out  very  easy,  Tushmaker  concluded, 
just  by  way  of  variety,  to  try  the  machine.  He  did  so,  and  at  the  first  turn  drew 
the  old  lady's  skeleton  completely  and  entirely  from  her  body,  leaving  her  a  mass 
of  quivering  jeUy  in  her  chair  1  Tushmaker  took  her  home  in  a  pillow-case.  She 
lived  seven  j'ears  after  that,  and  they  called  her  the  "  India-Rubber  Woman." 
She  had  sufiered  terribly  with  the  rhemnatism,  but  after  this  occun-ence  never  had 
a  pain  in  her  bones.  The  dentist  kept  them  in  a  glass  case.  After  tins,  the  ma- 
cMne  was  sold  to  the  contractor  of  the  Boston  Custom-House,  and  it  was  found 
that  a  child  of  three  years  of  age  could,  by  a  single  turn  of  the  screw,  raise  a  stone 
weighing  twenty-three  tons.  Smaller  ones  were  made,  on  the  same  principle,  and 
sold  to  the  keepers  of  hotels  and  restaurants.  They  were  used  for  boning  turkeys. 
There  is  no  moral  to  this  storj^  whatever,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  circumstances 
may  have  become  shghtly  exaggerated.  Of  course,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  main  incidents. 

The  following  maritime  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  a  small  man  in  a  pea- 
jacket  and  sou- wester  hat,  who  had  salt  standing  in  crusts  all  over  his  face.  When 
I  asked  Mm  if  it  were  true,  he  replied,  "  The  jib-sheet's  a  rope,  and  the  helm's  a 
tnier."     I  guess  it's  all  right. 

Many  years  ago,  on  a  stormy  and  inclement  evening  "in  the  bleak  December," 
old  Miss  Tarbox,  accompanied  by  her  niece,  Mary  Ann  Stackpole,  sailed  from 
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Holmes'  Hole  to  Cotuit,  in  the  top-sail  schooner  Two  Susans,  Captain  Blackler. 
"  The  rains  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew  and  beat  upon  " 
that  schooner,  and  great  was  the  tossing  and  pitching  thereof;  while  Captain  Black- 
ler, and  his  hardy  crew,  "kept  her  to  it,"  and  old  Miss  Tarbox  and  her  niece  rolled 
about  in  their  uncomfortable  bunks,  wishing  themselves  back  in  Holmes'  Hole,  or 
any  other  hole,  on  the  drj'-  land.  The  shouts  of  Captain  Blackler  as  he  trod  the 
deck,  conveying  orders  for  "tacking  ship,"  were  distinctly  audible  to  the  afflicted 
females  below;  and  "Oh,"  groaned  old  Miss  Tarbox,  during  a  tranquil  interval  of 
her  internal  economy,  as  for  the  fifteenth  time  the  schooner  "went  in  stays," 
"  what  a  drefful  time  them  pore  creeturs  of  sailors  is  a  having  on't.  Just  listen  to 
Jim  Blackler,  Mary  Ann,  and  hear  how  he  is  ordering  about  that  pore  fellow, 
Hardy  Lee.  I  've  heerd  that  creetur  hoUered  for  twenty  times  this  blessed  night, 
if  I  have  onst."  "Yes,"  replied  the  wretched  Mary  Ann,  as  she  gave  a  fearfiil 
retch  to  starboard,  "but  he  ain't  no  worse  off  than  poor  Taupsle  Hall — he  seems  to 
ketch  it  as  bad  as  Hardy."  "I  wonder  who  they  be,"  mused  old  Miss  Tarbox; 
"I  knowed  a  Miss  Hall,  that  lived  at  Seekonk  Pint  oncet — mebbe  it's  her  son." 
A  tremendous  sea  taking  the  "  Two  Susans  "  on  her  quarter  at  this  instant,  put  a 
stop  to  the  old  lady's  cogitations ;  but  they  had  an  awful  night  of  it — and  still 
above  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  the  whistling  and  clashing  of  the  shrouds,  the  dash 
of  the  sea,  and  the  tramp  of  the  sailors,  was  heard  the  voice  of  stout  Captain  Black- 
ler, as  he  shouted,  "Stations!  Hard  Si\ee\  7b^ 'sle  haul !  Let  go,  and  haul" — 
and  the  "Two  Susans"  went  about.  And,  as  old  Miss  Tarbox  remarked  years 
afterward,  when  she  and  Mary  Ann  had  discovered  their  mistake,  and  laughed 
thereat,  "Anybody  that's  never  been  to  sea,  won't  see  no  pint  to  this  story." 

Circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control  wiU  soon  call  me  to  a  residence  in 
Washington  Territory,  a  beautiful  and  fertile  field  of  usefulness,  named  for  the 
"  Father  of  his  Country,"  who  I  am  led  to  understand  was  "  first  in  peace,  first  in 
war,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."     As  the  Kentuckian  remarked,   "  I 

may  be  heered  on  again,  but  I  stand  about  as  much  chance  as  a  bar  going  to ■ 

the  infernal  regions  (not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it)  without  any  claws."  Before 
I  go,  however,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  a  little  history  of  the  rise,  progress  and 
decline  of  "  My  San  Diego  Lawsuit,"  which  I  think  you  and  j'our  readers  will  find 
curious,  if  not  amusing.     Adieu. 

"  My  bark  is  on  the  sea,"  and  my  boat's  a-going  sure, 
But  ere  I  leave  Benicia,  here 's  a  health  to  thee — old  Ewer. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  PHOENIX. 

P.  S. — ^Tou  think  this  a  stupid  letter  perhaps  ?  Think  of  my  surroundings, 
young  man !  'Tis  not  often  you  get  a  good  thing  out  of  Nazareth.  Oh,  Benicia, 
Benicia,  "don't  you  cry  for  me,"  for  I  positively  assure  you,  the  feeling  will  not  be 
reciprocated.  J.  P. 

-  -  -  From  far-away  Virginia  have  the  following  very  tender  and  plaintive  stan- 
zas flitted  to  us.  "We  need  not  speak  of  the  fair  authoress  from  whom  they  sped. 
Those  who  have  read  "Alone;  a  Virginia  Novel,"  know  her  already  full  well. 
Shall  we  have  more  ? 

THE    VOICES    OF    THE    EAIN. 

BT    MARION     HAKLAND. 

One  balmy  day— hast  thou  forgot  ? 

All  April  was  the  weather — 
When  from  the  honeysuckle's  porch, 

"We  watched  the  sky  together; 
Through  the  thin,  fleecy  veil  of  cloud. 

The  sun  was  mildly  beaming — 
And  more  in  mist  than  pattering  showers, 

The  rain  was  softly  streaming; 
Like  a  blessing  on  the  verdant  plain, 
Fell  the  gentle,  gentle  silver  rain. 
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Another  time — thou  wert  away — 

'Twas  the  glowing  month  of  roses 
When  Summer,  wooed  ty  ardent  sun, 

Her  fervid  heart  discloses; 
There  came  a  scroll  which  bade  prepare 
;  For  thee  a  speedy  greeting, 

Smiling,  I  by  the  casement  sat 

"With  the  welcome  letter,  beating 
Time,  to  the  music  'gainst  the  pane 

Of  the  laughing,  singing,  golden  rain. 

In  gloom  and  storm  our  parting  came, 

That  dark  and  wretched  even — 
We  could  but  whisper  brokenly, 

"  If  not  on  earth — in  heaven  !  " 
At  the  future  stretched  so  dark  and  lone 

Our  loving  hearts  were  wailing, 
A  piercing,  wildly-sad  refrain 
To  the  heavy,  steeping  Autumn  rain. 

What  are  we  now  ?    We  who  have  vowed 

But  Death  our  hearts  should  sever — 
;  Within  thy  breast  the  flame  of  love 

Is  quenched  and  cold  forever; 
While  deep  in  mine  the  tide  of  woe 

Beats  in  its  anguished  throbbing, 
The  blast  against  the  window  breaks 

In  plaintive,  fitful  sobbing — 
And  my  heart  weeps  in  tears  as  vain, 
With  the  bitter,  bitter.  Winter  rain. 

-  -  -  "  When  I  was  in  the  Dry  Diggings  in  '48,"  writes  a  new  and  very  wel- 
come contributor,  "  selling  pork,  hard  bread,  bacon,  beans,  Chile  peppers  and  dry 
goods,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  funny  stick  of  a  fellow,  named  Dayton.  He 
was  a  type  of  hundreds  that  were  in  the  mines  at  that  time.  Careless,  hardwork- 
ing, fond  of  a  little  something  to  take,  and  tolerably  sharp  at  a  bargain.  His  keen- 
ness in  this  last  named  occupation  rather  sharpened  than  otherwise,  when  under 
the  influence  of  a  trifle  of  whisky.  I  had  an  old-fashioned  gold  lever  watch — a 
good  time  keeper,  though  considerably  antique, — which  Dayton  coveted.  I  was 
not  very  anxious  to  sell.  But  just  to  accommodate,  I  fixed  the  price  at  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  at  which  ruinous  sacrifice  I  was  willing  to  dispose  of  it.  After  a  day 
or  two  of  consideration,  he  concluded  he  could  hardly  afford  the  luxury  at  present, 
but  should  he  make  a  lucky  strike,  he'd  have  that  watch :  he'd  set  his  heart  on  it. 
It  happened  soon  after,  that  Dayton,  meeting  some  boon  companions,  got  on  the 
outside  of  a  few  more  glasses  than  were  conducive  to  health.  About  midnight,  I 
heard  a  shout  just  outside  the  tent.  '  Turn  out,  old  fellow,  I  want  that  watch ; 
I'm  a  little  eh — drunk,  but  I've  sold  it, — to  a  Dutchman,  that  I  think  is  a  little  eh 
— more  so  1 '  I  roused  myselfj  struck  a  fight,  passed  over  the  watch,  nicely  tied  up 
in  an  old  cotton  sock,  with  a  hole  about  the  size  of  the  end  of  a  finger  in  the  toe. 
He  tcok  it  and  departed.  I  congratulated  myself  on  getting  rid  of  him  so  easily, 
and  disposed  myself  to  sleep  again.  An  hour  or  two  elapsed,  when  again  a  shout 
was  heard.  '  Hurrah — tent,  ahoy — house,  ho !  Get  up — get  up — (singing.)  Come 
— come — turn  out.  Landlord  fill  the  flowing  bowl.  Ah !  coming  are  you.'  And 
in  he  came,  holding  high  above  his  head  the  veritable  stocking,  in  which  had  for- 
merly reposed  my  '  course  of  time.'  '  What  1 '  I  exclaimed,  '  you  have  not  brought 
the  gold  dust  in  that  ?  '  '  WeU,  I  reckon  I  have ;  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a  sUght 
hole  here,  I  want  you  to  weigh  it  right  off  now.  I  want  to  see  if  'twiU  hold  out.' 
I  soon  learned  that  he  had  sold  the  watch  for  four  hundred  dollars.  I  accordingly 
weighed  out  three  hundred,  the  amount  I  was  to  receive,  and  on  weighing  the  re- 
mainder, was  very  much  surprised  to  find  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars  left. 
FeeHng  some  curiosity  to  know  how  it  should  run  over  so  much,  with  such  an 
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alarming  leak,  I  inquired  the  'modus  o'perandi.  '  TVell,  now  I'll  tell  you  :  You  see 
I  was  drunk ; — the  Dutchman  was  drunk ; — and  we  all  were  drunk.  The  man  be- 
hind the  bar  was  to  weigh  for  us,  so  to  have  it  all  fair.  Well,  you  see  he  had  a 
very  small  pair  of  scales,  that  would  hold  only  three  ounces ;  so  he  was  obliged  to 
fill  up  a  great  many  times  to  make  vip  the  amount.  In  the  meantime,  we  were  ta- 
king another  little  drink  on  the  strength  of  the  trade.  Happening  to  cast  my  eye 
toward  the  bar-keeper,  I  observed  him  very  adroitly,  with  his  fore  finger  and 
thumb,  slip  out  two  or  three  specimens,  which  he  dropped  behind  the  counter.  So 
I  quietlj''  leaned  over,  and  whispered,  'All  right,  old  brick  ;  we  understand.  Only 
be  sure  you  give  me  good  weight.'  And  I  expect  lie  did ! '''  -  -  -  "While  the 
more  studied  efforts  of  John  Phoenix,  as  published  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine 
and  elsewere,  elicit  the  laughter  of  hundreds  of  readers,  and  give  him  a  world-wide 
celebrity,  some  of  his  more  impromptu  Z;o?i  mofe  are  almost  equally  funny.  During 
the  time  of  the  meetings  of  the  creditors  of  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  and  while  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Page  were  the  subject  of  almost  universal  discussion, 
ho  and  some  of  his  friends  were  talking  upon  the  prevailing  topic,  when  one  of 
them,  an  old  gray-haired  pioneer,  said  "After  all,  say  what  they  wiU,  I  believe  Mr. 
Page  is  an  honest  man,  and  means  well.  I  remember  when  he  used  to  keep  a 
kind  of  victualing  establishment  in  St.  Louis.  I  was  then  engaged  in  the  Santa 
Pe  trade  and  wrote  to  him  to  send  me  on  a  quantity  of  pork  and  hams ;  and  I 
told  him  to  cure  and  put  them  up  according  to  a  certain  recipe  that  he  had,  and 
upon  which  he  prided  himself  a  good  deal.  I  congratulated  myself  upon  the  ex- 
pectation of  having  something  good,  for  you  must  know  that  with  the  trappers  and 
traders  of  those  days,  amid  the  abundance  of  buffalo,  elk  and  other  game,  pork 
was  considered  quite  a  delicious  treat  by  way  of  variety.  It  was  in  the  summer 
of  183 — ,  one  of  the  hottest  of  my  experience,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  my  in- 
voice, after  broiling  for  many  days  under  a  hot  sun  over  a  toilsome  road,  at  length 
arrived.  But  upon  unpacking  them,  judge  my  disappointment,  when  I  found  every 
piece  completely  spoQed  " — "  So,"  says  Phoenix,  "  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr. 
Page  has  failed  icith  his  Bacon."  -  -  -  Any  one  who  has  sailed  up  the  San 
Joaquin  River  or  the  Petaluma  or  Napa  Creeks,  whose  frequent  bends  and  turns 
often  cause  one  to  be  a  fuU  hour  or  more  in  fairly  passing  any  fixed  point  on  their 
banks,  can  appreciate  whatever  fun  there  is  in  the  following.  It  is  related  of  a 
steamboat  captain  who  was  trying  to  make  his  winding  way  up  one  of  the  mean- 
dering streams  of  the  south.  As  the  circuitous  nature  of  his  course  required,  he 
rapidly  turned  the  vdreel — ^now  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  and  struck  in  quick 
succession  the  signal  bells  to  the  engineer  to  "stop  her,  "  "  back  her,  "  "turn her," 
"  stop  her."  At  last  she  went  bows  on  into  the  bank  and  stuck  fast.  Mad  with  ex- 
citement and  vexation,  he  left  the  wheel-house  and  rushed  into  the  engine  room 
with,  "What  are  you  doing?  "  (with  an  oath.)  " Hush,  hush !  "  cried  the  poor  engi- 
neer, vainly  endeavoring  to  obey  the  rapid  orders,  as  if  nothing  had  happened — while 
he  made  a  deprecating  motion  with  his  hand,  and  turned  upon  the  captain,  his 
face  dripping  with  perspiration,  the  very  picture  of  dispair,  "Hush,  hush  !  Don't 
say  a  word.  I'vi  three  bells  behind  already.  "  -  -  -  On  a  certain  afternoon, 
down  in  the  sunny  south,  a  landlord  of  one  of  those  little  log  cabins,  which,  home- 
ly as  they  were,  promised  rest  and  refreshment  to  the  weary  traveler  over  the  long, 
rougli  roads,  now  only  remembered  by  the  earliest  settlers,  stood  one  afternoon  in 
his  door  watching  for  a  customer; — one  came — a  dashing  Yankee  peddler,  mounted 
upon  a  gaUy  painted  wagon,  and  driving  a  spanking  bay  horse.     Throwing  the 
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reins  upon  the  back  of  the  latter  he  alighted  and  accosted  the  landlord  with — 
"  HaUo,  stranger,  what  you  got  to  drink?  "  "  Oh,  anything."  "  Then  give  me  a 
mint  julep."  "A  what?  I've  got  brandy,  rum,  gin,  whisky;  but  a  mint  julep  is 
something  I  never  yet  heard  of.  "  "Never  heard  of  a  mint  julep !  Why  it 's  the 
best  drink  in  aU  creation,"  said  the  peddler;  and  casting  his  eyes  on  a  little  cultiva- 
ted patch  near  the  cabin,  he  added — "but  there's  plenty  of  mint;  we  can  make 
one  in  a  minute.  "  The  herb  was  soon  gathered,  and  the  Yankee  mixed  a  julep 
for  himself  and  host,  who  liked  it  quite  as  well  as  Martin  Chuzzlewit ;  indeed  so 
weU  that  the  horse  was  turned  out,  and  the  landlord  and  his  guest  turned  in  for  a 
night  of  it.  They  got  gloriously  drunk,  and  in  the  morning  the  Yankee,  leaving 
his  companion  in  that  happy  state,  hitched  up  his  horse  and  drove  on.  Two  years 
afterwards,  happening  to  be  on  the  same  road,  he  thought  he  'd  stop  and  see  his 
old  friend.  As  he  approached  the  house  all  was  silent,  and  when  he  entered  no 
kind  greeting  welcomed  him.  The  onlj-  occupant  of  the  room  was  a  pale  faced 
boy,  who  sat  despondingiy  in  the  corner.  "Hallo!  "  said  our  traveler,  "  where 's 
the  old  man?"  "Gone,"  said  the  boy,  looking  into  his  face  with  a  tearful  eye. 
"Gone I  Gone  where?"  "Gone  dead.  Gone  under,"  said  the  boy,  crying. 
"Dead!  Why  I  never  saw  a  heartier  looking  man  than  he  was.  "  "Oh!  yes," 
said  the  boy,  "dad  was  hearty  enough,  and  was  getting  along  well  enough 
till  a  confounded  down-easter  stopped  here  about  two  years  ago,  and  taught 
him  to  drink  greens  in  his  liquor,  and  the  old  fool  liked  'em  so  well,  that  from 
that  time  he  never  did  nothing  else  but  drink  greens  until  he  pegged  out."  - 
-  -  When  the  Hon.  Tom  Corwin  was  stumping  it  in  Ohio,  his  opponents  ob- 
jected to  him  on  the  ground,  that  having  lived  in  the  Eastern  States  he  was 
imbued  with  too  many  of  their  detestable  principles.  But  that  distinguished  poli- 
tician declared,  that  circumstance  should  not  be  set  down  against  him,  for  that 
part  of  his  life  ought  to  go  for  nothing — and  said  it  reminded  him  of  his  first  case 
in  Court.  "I  had  scarcely  hung  out  vaj  shingle,  as  a  practising  Attorney,"  said 
he,  "when  an  old  gray-haired  soldier,  who  had  done  the  State  some  service,  came 
to  me  with  a  request  that  I  would  get  out  his  pension  for  him.  Upon  bringing  him 
before  the  Court,  the  Judge  asked,  "How  old  are  you,  sir?"  "Thirty-seven," 
"What,  sir?"  "Thirty-sfeven,"  persisted  the  old  veteran.  "Come,  come,  sir," 
said  the  Judge,  becoming  indigniant,  "we  cannot  allow  any  trifling.  Tell  me  your 
true  age,  if  3'ou  want  your  pension ? "  "Well,"  said  the  old  soldier,  "it's  a  fact 
that  I  Uved  about  forty  years  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  old  Maryland,  but  I  don't 
suppose  the  Lord  '1  set  that  down  agin  me."  -  -  -  Ix  the  good  old  days  of 
1849,  when  that  most  indispensable  of  all  luxuries  was  dispensed  to  the  motly  in- 
habitants of  this  goodly  city  from  the  backs  of  patient  little  donkej's — and  artesian 
wells  were  hardly  dreamed  of,  a  ship  arrived  from  the  mother  States,  bringing  among 
the  numberless  useless  commodities  that  then  made  up  an  "  assorted  cargo,"  a  quan- 
tity of  pumps.  The  consignee,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  them,  put  them  up  at 
auction,  where  they  were  bought  by  a  young  merchant,  who  exulted  in  having 
made  a  grand  bargain ;  but  his  exultation  was  somewhat  dampened  by  a  wise 
friend,  who  made  the  startlmg  discoverey  that  the  pumps  were  useless  without  the 
necessary  quantity  of  pipe.  Not  a  foot  of  this  latter  article  was  to  be  had.  Noth- 
ing daunted,  however,  our  friend  advertized  "Pumps  for  sale,"  and  readily  sold 
them  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  apiece.  Scarcely  was  his  stock  disposed  of,  when 
the  arrival  of  another  ship  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  large  quantity  of  lead  pipe  at 
his  owu  price.     One  by  one,  his  customers  came  back  to  him,  with  the  complaint 
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that  the  pumps  were  of  no  use  because  they  had  no  pipe.  ""Well,"  said  the  mer- 
chant, "  I  did  not  say  they  had.  I  sold  you  pumps,  and  you  bought  pumps  ;  pumps 
are  pumps.  Pipe  is  another  thing,  and  if  you  "want  it  you  must  buy  that  too."  Of 
course,  there  was  no  other  alternative,  and  the  shrewd  fellow  sold  every  particle 
he  had  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  a  pound,  and  made  a  splendid  speculation. 
-  -  -  "The  following  lines,"  writes  a  new  and  welcome  contributor,  "have,  I 
believe,  never  appeared  in  print.  The  author  is  supposed  to  have  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  shortly  after  having  finished  the  composition : 

LOVE    AND    LAW. 

Sat,  Mary,  can  you  sympathize 

With  one  whose  heart  is  bleeding, 
Compelled  to  wake  from  Love's  young  dream, 

And  take  to  special  pleading  t 

For  since  I  Ve  lost  my  suit  with  you, 

I  care  not  now  a  fraction  ■ 

About  these  tiresome  suits  at  Law, 

These  senseless /orms  of  action. 

But  in  my  lonely  chamber  oft, 

When  clients  leave  me  leisure, 
In  musing  o'er  departed  joys 

I  find  a  mournful  pleasure. 

How  well  I  know  the  spot  where  first 

I  saw  that  form  etherial! 
But  ah!    in  transitory  things 

The  venue's  not  material. 

But  then  that  bright,  bright  eye  sent  forth 

A  most  unerring  dart, 
That  like  a  sjyecial  cajdaa,  made 

A  prisoner  of  my  heart. 

And  in  the  weakness  of  my  soul 

One  fatal  long  -vacation, 
I  gave  a  pledge  to  prosecute. 

And  Jiled  my  d,eclaration. 

At  first,  your  taking  time  to  plead 

Gave  hopes  of  my  felicity. 
The  doubtful  negative  you  spoke 

Seemed  had  for  its  duplicity. 

And  then  your  blush  so  clearly  seedled 

To  pardon  my  transgression, 
I  thought  I  was  about  to  get. 

A  judgment  hy  confession. 

But  soon  I  found,  most  fatal  truth, 

How  rashly  I  had  counted, 
For  non  assumpsit  was  the  plea 

To  which  it  all  amounted. 

Deceitful  maid!    another  swain  , 

Was  then  beloved  by  thee, 
The  preference  you  gave  to  him 

"Vl  as  fraudulent  to  me! 

Ah  when  we  love — so  Shakespeare  says — 
Bad  luck  is  sure  to  have  us ; 
"  The  course  of  true  love  never  ran  " 
Without  some  special  traverse. 

Say,  what  inducement  could  you  have 

To  act  so  baSe  a  part, 
Without  this,  that  yon  smiled  on  me, 

I  ne'er  had  lost  my  heart! 

When  late  I  saw  your  son  and  '"heir," 

'Twas  wormwood  for  a  lover; 
But  then  the  pleas  0}  infancy. 

My  heart  could  not  get  over. 
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I  kissed  the  little  brat,  and  said. 

Much  happiness  I  wish  you, 
But  ah !    I  felt  it  was  to  me 

An  immaterial  iss^ie. 

Mary,  adieu !    I  'II  grieve  no  more, 

Nor  pen  pathetic  ditties — 
My  pJ-eadinff  was  of  no  avail, 

And  so — I'll  take  to  Chitty's. 

To  the  Bench  and  the  Bar  is  respectfully  dedicated  the  above  melancholy  "  story." 
-  -  -  "I  Kxow  not  how  true,"  writes  an  old  contributor,  " this  tale  may  be,  I 
teU  it  as  't  was  told  me."  Baron  Eothchild  sat  in  his  office  counting  his  gains  and 
calculating  the  risks  of  sundry  loans,  which  had  been  offered  him,  when  a  spruce, 
handsome  yoimg  man  entered,  and  requested  the  loan  of  two  thousand  pounds. 
"  What  is  the  security ? "  said  the  Baron,  without  looking  up.  "My  note!"  was 
the  reply.  The  great  money-lender  turned  and  surveyed  his  applicant,  scrutinizing 
him  from  head  to  foot.  There  must  have  been  something  honest  in  the 
young  man's  face,  for  the  Baron  was  evidently  pleased  with  the  result  of  his 
scrutiny.  "Would  two  thousand  be  sufficient,  young  gentleman,"  said  he,  "I  can 
let  you  have  ten  as  weU  as  two ?"  "  Two  will  answer  my  purpose  now,"  said  the 
would-be  borrower,  "though  I  could  of  course  use  ten  thousand."  "I  do  not  say 
that  I  will  lend  it,"  said  the  Baron,  "but  I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting  it, 
and  even  ten  times  that  amount,  if  you  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  your  op- 
portunities. The  young  man  trembled,  surprised  at  the  unusual  complaisance  of  a 
man  who  in  money  matters  had  the  reputation  of  being  very  severe.  He  feared 
that  he  was  about  to  propose  some  doubtful  operation,  and  he  stammered — "  Any 
honorable  proposition.  "  "I  would  make  no  other,  "  said  the  Baron,  with  dignity. 
"  Come,  we'll  take  a  walk  upon  the  street.  "  Instead  of  offering  his  arm  to  hia 
new  acquaintance,  he  took  his,  and  thus  they  promenaded  Lombard  Street.  The 
Baron  learned  the  name  and  business  of  his  companion,  and  the  object  for  which 
he  wished  the  money.  Hundreds  of  people  met  them,  and  bowing  to  the  great 
money  king,  turned  as  they  passed  to  look  at  and  wonder  who  could  be  his  compan- 
ion. Some  of  the  richer  and  more  influential  denizens  of  that  moneyed  street  stop- 
ped to  have  a  chat  with  him,  and  to  these  the  Baron  introduced  his  young  friend, 
with  the  remark — that  any  favor  they  could  do  him,  would  be  considered  as  a 
personal  favor  to  himself  Many  of  these  were  men  whose  wealth  and  influence 
were  so  great,  that  their  very  names  commanded  the  involuntary  respect  of  our 
young  friend.  He  saw  his  advantage  at  once.  Ai'riving  at  the  end  of  the  street, 
the  Baron  affectionately  took  leave  of  him,  saying — that  if  he  did  not  obtain  the 
money  elsewhere  he  might  come  to  him  in  the  afternoon — and,  with  a  knowing 
wink  he  got  into  his  carriage  and  drove  off.  Our  young  friend  turned  to  walk 
back  on  Lombard  Street.  He  met  one  of  the  men — a  very  Croesus — to  whom  he 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Baron.  This  person,  desirous  of  cultivating  an  ac- 
quaintance which  had  had  such  an  auspicious  introduction,  held  him  in  conversa- 
tion, in  the  course  of  which  our  friend  plumply  asked  the  loan  of  £5,000.  The 
rich  man  could  not  refuse — ^the  appUcant  had  been  introduced  by  Rothschild ;  nay, 
had  been  as  good  as  indorsed  by  him — and  then  the  sum  would  be  doing  a  favor 
to  the  great  man.  The  notes  were  counted  out,  and  the  young  man's  note  taken 
in  exchange.  The  lender  looked  at  the  signer.  True,  he  had  never  heard  the 
name  on  'Change,  but  never  mind;  Rothschild  would  not  have  walked  arm  and 
arm  with  him,  and  introduced  him  as  he  did,  if  he  had  not  been  perfectly  good.  So, 
with  many  assurances  of  distinguished  regard,  the  two  parted.  A  few  steps  fur- 
ther the  young  adventurer  met  another  of  his  new  acquaintances,  and  whUe  halt- 
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ing  with  him  he  carelessly  displayed  the  bank  notes  he  had  just  received,  and  ob- 
serving that  he  had  a  large  amount  to  make  up  for  a  certain  great  operation,  and 
not  wisldng,  for  private  reasons,  to  apply  to  his  good  friend,  the  Baron,  he  would 
feel  obliged  if  his  new  friend  could  lend  him  £10,000.  The  latter,  actuated  by 
similar  motives  as  the  other  money-lender,  counted  out  the  desired  amount  and 
took  a  note,  with  the  unknown  name,  in  exchange.  And  so  the  young  man  went 
on  borrowing  from  each  of  his  new  friends,  until  he  had  accumulated  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  All  tliis  he  deposited  with  Rothschild,  reserving  only  the  £2,000 
which  he  had  originally  desired.  The  nest  day  there  was  a  great  flutter  among 
the  rich  men  on  'Chauge,  and  many  were  the  conjectures  they  made,  as  they  "com- 
pared notes  "  about  the  Baron's  friend.  Time  flew  on.  No  one  had  seen  the  un- 
knovra  money-borrower,  and  some  of  the  lenders  began  to  think  they  had  been 
victimized.  The  Baron  was  mute  to  aU  their  inquiries,  and  they  knew  not  what 
to  think.  When,  just  before  the  time  for  payment  arrived,  each  one  received  a 
notice  from  the  strange  acquaintance,  to  the  effect,  that  if  they  would  present  their 
notes  at  the  Banking-house  of  Rothschild,  they  would  be  paid.  One  who  held  a 
note  for  £20,000  went  there  out  of  curiosity,  as  he  said ;  when,  lo!  it  was  cashed. 
The  news  went  like  wildfire.  All  came  with  their  notes ;  and  all,  as  soon  as  pre- 
sented, were  paid ;  and  upon  this  afiair  Mr.  Coutts  established  a  credit,  which  ena- 
bled him  soon  afterwards  to  establish  the  Banlting-house  of  Coutts  &  Co.,  whose 
credit  at  the  present  day,  in  England,  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  great  Roths- 
child himself,  to  whose  affability  its  founder  owed  his  fortune  and  success.  -  - 
Is  NOT  the  followiag  exquisite  poem,  which  we  cut  a  long  time  since  from  the 
Poet's  corner  of  some  exchange  paper,  exceedingly  dehcato  and  Tennysonian.  It 
is  entitled — 

"THE    SEA    FAIRIES." 

Slow  sailed  the  weary  mariners,  and  saw 
Betwixt  the  green  brink  and  running  foam, 
Sweet  faces,  rounded  arms  and  bosoms  pressed 
To  little  harps  of  gold;  and  while  theymused 
Whispering  to  each  other  half  in  fear, 
Shrill  music  reached  them  on  the  middle  sea. 

"WTiitber  away,  whither  away,  whither  away  ?  fly  no  more. 

"Whither  away  from  the  high  green  field,  and  the  happy  blossoming  shore? 

Day  and  night  to  the  billow  the  fountain  calls ; 

Down  shower  the  gamboling  waterfalls 

From  wandering  over  the  lea ; 

Out  of  the  live-green  heart  of  the  dells 

They  freshen  the  silvery-crimson  shells. 

And  thick  with  white  bells  the  clover-hill  swells 

High  over  the  fuJl-toned  sea; 

O  hither,  come  hither,  and  frolic  and  play; 

Here  it  is  only  the  mew  that  wails ; 

We  will  sing  to  you  all  the  day ; 

Mariner,  mariner,  furl  your  sails, 

For  here  are  the  blissful  downs  and  dales. 

And  merrily,  merrily  carol  the  gales. 

And  the  spangle  dances  in  bight  and  bay. 

And  the  rainbow  forms  and  flies  on  the  land 

Over  the  islands  free ! 

And  the  rainbow  hangs  on  the  poising  wave, 

And  sweet  is  the  color  of  cove  and  cave. 

And  sweet  shall  your  welcome  be; 

0  hither,  come  hither,  and  be  our  lords. 

For  merry  brides  are  we  1 

We  will  kiss  sweet  kisses,  and  speak  sweet  words ; 

O  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glisten 

With  pleasure  and  love  and  jubilee ! 

O  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glisten 

When  the  sharp  clear  twang  of  the  golden  chords 

Euus  up  the  ridged  sea! 

Who  can  light  on  as  happy  a  shore. 

All  the  world  o  'er,  all  the  world  o  'er  ? 

Whither  away !  listen  and  stay ;  mariner,  mariner,  fly  no  more ! " 
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THE    ODIC    PORCE.* 

BT    C.     T.     HOPKINS. 

In  our  first  article  in  review  of  Yon  Reichenbach,  we  gave  a  brief 
account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Odic  force,  and  related  a  few  of  the 
experiments,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  various 
characteristics.  Want  of  space  prevented  our  noticing  several  impor- 
tant chapters  of  the  book  before  us,  involving  the  subjects  of  Terres- 
trial Odism,  of  Dualism  in  the  phenomena,  of  the  effects  of  sunlight 
and  food  in  charging  the  human  body  with  Odic  force,  and  of  the 
medical  application  of  Odism.  We  propose  to  follow  up  the  discov- 
eries of  the  Baron  in  several  of  these  minor  matters,  which,  though 
not  the  first  to  have  attracted  his  attention,  are  certainly  not  the  last 
to  interest  and  instruct  the  reader.  We  shall  first  examine  the  effect 
of  the  odism  of  the  earth  upon  the  nervous  system. 

"  Mr.  Schuh,  in  his  present  dwelling,  had  the  strange  custom  of  regularly  turn- 
ing round  in  bed  when  he  woke  early  in  the  morning — that  is,  he  placed  bis  head 
where  his  feet  had  been  during  the  night — after  which,  he  always  went  to  sleep 
again.  This  sleep  was  always  more  refreshing  than  all  the  preceding  night's  sleep, 
contrary  to  the  general  rule,  according  to  which,  the  earlier  sleep,  especially  that 
before  midnight,  is  the  most  strengthening.  When  he  had  not  this  after-sleep,  he 
felt  weaker  all  day;  and  thus  his  strange  custom  had  for  a  long  time  been  a  neces- 
sity to  him.  I  inquired  about  the  position  of  the  bed,  and  learned  that  the  head 
was  turned  toward  the  south,  and  the  foot  toward  the  north.  By  my  advice,  he 
assumed  the  opposite  position,  when  he  went  to  bed  at  night — that  is,  with  the 
head  to  the  north,  and  the  feet  to  the  south.  From  this  day  forward,  he  never 
found  the  morning  after-sleep  necessary;  the  sleep  was  good  and  strengthening; 
and  he  thenceforward  gave  up  that  custom." — (p.  94.) 

A  surgeon,  by  name  Schmidt,  had  received  a  chill  in  the  right  arm  on  a  railway 
journey,  and  for  some  time  had  suffered  from  acute  rheumatism.  His  physician 
had  treated  him  with  a  magnet,  which  rapidly  quieted  the  cramps ;  but  they  always 
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returned.  His  bed  was  so  placed,  that  his  head  lay  toward  the  south.  At  the 
Baron's  suggestion,  his  position  was  reversed,  so  that  he  lay  in  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  meridian,  with  his  head  towards  the  north.  He  immediately  felt  rehef 
from  tliis  change,  declaring  himself  refreshed  and  strengthened.  A  pleasant,  uni- 
form warmth  diffused  itself  through  the  chilled  member.  He  felt  the  passes  of  the 
magnet  incomparably  more  cooling  and  agreeable  than  before,  and  his  pains  shortly 
left  him. 

Miss  Nowotny,  a  cataleptic  patient,  had  always  found  herself  more  comfortable, 
without  knowing  why,  when  lying  in  a  north-south  position.  One  morning,  for 
the  sake  of  experiment,  she  assumed  the  contrary  attitude.  She  soon  began  to 
complain.  She  was  uncomfortable  and  restless ;  her  face  flushed ;  her  pulse  rose 
and  became  fuller ;  flow  of  blood  to  the  bead  increased  the  headache,  and  discomfort 
of  the  stomach  soon  ensued.  She  was  now  placed  across  the  meridian,  with  her 
head  to  the  west.  This  direction  was  completely  insupportable  to  her,  even  more 
so  than  the  previous  one.  She  was  then  brought  back  to  her  original  north-south 
position,  and  her  symptoms  shortly  disappeared.  While  lying  in  the  reversed 
position,  the  usually  agreeable  passes  of  the  magnet  became  unpleasant — stronger 
ones  intolerable ;  substances  at  other  times  disagreeable,  like  sulphur,  were  then 
almost  indifferent ;  others,  such  as  lead,  even  agreeable ;  in  short,  all  diseased  con- 
ditions assumed  an  altered  form. 

Miss  Sturm  ann  had  been  suffering  for  three  years  from  tubercle  of  the  lungs. 
She  was  lying  in  a  bed  in  the  west-east  position.  "I  tried  a  magnet  that  would 
support  fifty  pounds  upon  her,  passing  it  over  her,  upon  her  head,  and  under  her 
feet.  It  produced  some  weak  reactions,  but  of  little  importance.  Her  position 
was  then  changed  with  the  line  of  the  meridian,  with  the  head  towards  the  north. 
In  a  moment  everything  was  changed.  The  patient  immediately  evinced  pleasure ; 
her  disquiet  left  her ;  a  painftil  burning  in  the  eyes,  which  she  had  suffered  unceas- 
ingly, disappeared,  and  a  general  relief  was  visible.  I  now  again  took  up  the 
magnet.  But  what  a  difference  1  She,  who  could  scarce  feel  it  before,  could  not 
bear  it  now,  when  I  removed  the  armature  at  some  distance  from  her.  I  placed 
myself  with  the  magnet  four  paces  from  her  head ;  the  patient  gave  me  no  answer, 
and  when  I  examined  her,  she  was  in  a  state  of  tonic  spasms,  wholly  unconscious. 
After  her  recovery  from  these,  I  took  my  place  seven  paces  from  the  foot  of  her 
bed  and  removed  the  armature ;  and  here  also  she  had  scarcely  spoken  a  word, 
when  she  became  senseless,  and  fell  into  the  same  condition.  The  distance  was 
now  prolonged  to  thirty  feet  from  the  foot  of  her  bed.  After  I  had  remained  about 
a  minute  in  this  position,  she  stopped  speaking  in  the  middle  of  a  word  that  was 
upon  her  tongue.  She  had  been  suddenly  attacked,  and  I  found  her  lying  rigid 
with  spasms,  with  clenched  hands,  her  eyes  open  and  cast  upward,  so  uncon- 
scious that  I  could  touch  her  eyeballs  with  my  finger,  without  the  hds  moving." 
-(P-  99.) 

The  law  induced  by  the  Baron,  from  these  and  many  similar  experi- 
ments, is  thus  expressed : 

"  The  terrestrial  magnetism  exercises  in  sensitive  persons,  healthy  and  sick,  a 
peculiar,  exciting  action,  strong  enough  to  interfere  with  thefr  rest ;  in  the  healthy, 
to  modify  their  sleep ;  in  the  sick,  to  disturb  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  func- 
tions of  the  nerves,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  vital  force." — (p.  100.) 

We  have  before  remarked,  that  the  gentler  sensations  produced  by 
the  magnet,  the  crystal,  and  other  sources  of  odism  upon  the  nervous 
system,  exhibit  an  analogy  to  those  of  heat  and  cold.  Thus,  one  end 
of  the  crystal  produces  an  apparently  warm  feeling,  the  other,  a  sensa- 
tion resembling  cold  ;  though  in  both  cases  the  test  of  the  thermometer 
proves  that  no  actual  difference  of  temperature  exists.  This  dualism 
is  found  to  be  co-extensive  with  all  the  phenomena  of  the  Odic  force, 
and  corresponds  throughout  with  the  distinctions  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive in  electricity  and  electro-magnetism.  This  relation  of  positive  and 
negative  is  found  to  obtain  in  a  powerful  degree  m  the  human  system  ; 
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the  right  hand  being  negative,  and  the  left,  positive.  Males  and 
females  exhibit  the  same  polarity  at  these  points,  so  that  an  Odic  cur- 
rent is  produced  by  a  strong  man  taking  a  sensitive  woman  by  both 
hands,  his  right  in  her  left,  and  vice  versa.  But  let  the  rights  and  lefts 
be  respectively  conjoined,  and  a  contest  is  produced  in  the  weaker  sys- 
tem, owing  to  the  reversion  of  the  natural  direction  of  the  force,  which 
is  sometimes  unsupportably  painful  to  the  sensitive.  This  feature  of 
the  Odic  force  is  one  of  great  importance,  when  we  contemplate  the 
composition  of  "circles"  who  now-a-days  undertake  to  odise  tables. 
There  are  many,  who  cannot  produce  the  slightest  Odic  effect  when 
seated  in  the  wrong  order  around  the  table  ;  while  a  change  of  posi- 
tion will  often  produce  the  desired  result  in  a  few  moments.  A 
"  medium  "  is  nothing  more  than  a  person,  whose  nervous  system  is 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  feel  the  Odic  current  produced  in  this  manner. 
This  current  is  formed  by  placing  the  hands  of  the  operators  in  a  fixed 
position,  rights  opposite  to  lefts,  and  lefts  to  rights,  when  the  same 
Odic  consequence  results,  which  is  observed  by  the  analogous  arrange- 
ment of  the  poles  in  the  galvanic  battery.  The  same  phenomena  are 
also  noticed  here,  which  are  described  by  the  Baron  as  the  results  of 
the  power  of  the  magnet,  the  crystal,  and  chemical  action  upon  the 
nervous  system.  "Mediums"  (or  the  "sensitives"  of  Yon  Reich  en- 
bach,  )  are  seized  with  spasms  ;  they  fall  into  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness to  passing  events — while  the  effect  upon  the  brain  (though  yet 
not  at  all  well  understood)  seems  to  be  identical  with  that  produced 
by  the  clairvoyant  condition.  Men  and  women  in  this  state  see  vis- 
ions, which  are  generally  more  connected  than  a  dream  in  a  natural 
slumber.  Their  hands  and  arms  become  rigid,  or  contracted  by  spasms. 
They  write  in  strange  characters,  after  the  manner  of  somnambulists. 
They  speak,  they  know  not  what ;  while  their  narrations  often  differ 
from  the  prating  of  natural  sleep-talkers,  in  being  consistent  and 
straightforward.  And  here  we  cannot  but  find  fault  with  Yon  Reich- 
bach,  for  having  omitted  wholly  in  the  work  before  us,  the  immensely 
interesting  question  of  the  connection  between  the  abnormal  condition 
of  the  nerves  and  brain,  produced  by  charging  the  system  with  foreign 
Odism,  and  the  ideas  developed  from  the  mind,  while  under  the  influ- 
ence. The  fundamental  idea  of  the  intervention  of  disembodied  mind, 
which  is  claimed  as  the  basis  of  the  American  school  of  Spiritists,  is  of 
course  scouted  at  by  physicists  in  general,  and  by  those  of  the  German 
school  in  particular  ;  but  in  the  present  researches,  while  we  have  a 
tedious  and  almost  unreadable  reiteration  of  experiments  upon  the 
purely  physical  and  comparatively  trivial  phenomena  of  Odic  lights 
and  forces,  we  have  not  a  word  of  the  metaphysical.  The  Psychology 
of  the  subject  is  wholly  ignored.  Satisfactory  as  are  the  Baron's  dis- 
coveries, so  far  as  they  go,  they  do  not  go  far  enough.  He  has 
accounted  for  ghost-seeing  on  natural  principles,  but  he  has  not 
explained  table-moving  and  rapping  on  any  principles.  Nevertheless,  his 
work  is  suggestive.  He  has  shown  us  the  force,  which,  on  further 
investigation,  will  doubtless  be  found  either  to  account  for  the  facts 
asserted  by  the  Spiritists,  as  well  as  for  many  other  so-called  miracles, 
claimed  by  all  revelators,  on  fixed  physical  principles,  or  else  to  open 
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to  our  admiring  gaze  an  avenue  to  the  worlds  beyond  the  grave,  where 
all  may  travel,  and  where  science  and  theology,  so  long  irreconcilable, 
may  pursue  hand  in  hand  the  investigation  of  those  truths,  which  both 
have  claimed  from  time  immemorial  as  their  own,  solely  and  exclu- 
sively. 

This  subject  is  one  of  such  vast  consequence  to  the  world,  that  we 
hardly  dare  approach  it.  On  the  one  hand,  the  researches  of  science 
have  never  yet  been  able,  throughout  all  the  vast  domains  of  natural 
knowledge,  nor  in  the  hands  of  all  the  splendid  intellects  which  have 
been  devoted  to  their  advancement,  to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of 
life  in  nature,  separate  from  some  form  of  organism.  To  the  physiolo- 
gist, the  anatomist,  the  chemist,  the  astronomer,  the  geologist,  the 
phrenologist,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  soul.  With  them  are  no 
spirits,  no  miracles,  no  revelations.  They  find  the  laws  of  creation 
eternal,  immovable,  unchanging.  On  the  other  hand,  theology  is 
older  than  the  oldest  science.  Without  a  single  scientific  fact  to  com- 
pel its  admission,  or  verify  its  existence,  the  great  majority  of  mankind, 
from  the  earliest  periods,  have  always  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
the  human  spirit.  A  thousand  religions,  based  on  this  universal  faith 
in  one  common  doctrine,  have,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  commanded  the 
obedience,  and  governed  the  daily  acts  of  the  majority  of  our  race, 
everywhere  and  at  all  times.  Constantly  engaged  in  mutual  persecu- 
tions, in  successive  revolutions,  and  unnumbered  reformations,  theol- 
ogies have  long  striven  to  extinguish  the  growing  flame,  which  seemed 
from  the  first  to  threaten  a  conflagration  among  their  own  combustible 
materials  ;  but  the  strife  has  been  in  vain.  Even  the  moral  purity  of 
Christianity,  the  purest  of  all  rehgions,  has  been  improved  by  the 
lights  of  physical  illuminations  ;  for  however  studiously  the  credit  due 
to  this  source  may  be  denied  by  interested  parties,  no  candid  mind, 
familiar  with  history,  can  fail  to  see,  that  our  only  infallable  source  of 
knowledge,  is  that  of  Nature,  as  learned  through  our  senses,  from  the 
works  of  Creation  around  us.  What  we  learn  from  tradition  and  his- 
tory, may  be  true.  The  day  for  investigating  the  facts  as  related,  has 
long  since  gone  by.  But  what  we  learn  from  nature,  viust  be  true.  Is 
a  new  theory  proposed — a  thousand  enlightened  minds  are  on  the  alert 
to  test  its  truth.  Is  a  new  fact  announced — as  many  investigators  are 
instantly  on  the  spot  to  verify  or  deny  it.  Science  asks  no  faith,  in 
announcements  or  theories  utterly  beyond  the  pale  of  universal  and 
present  research.  To  those,  who  seek  for  knowledge,  she  gives  but 
one  direction.  "  The  telescope  is  in  your  own  hands,  the  stars  are 
visible  to  you  as  well  as  to  me.  The  laws  of  light  change  not,  nor 
differ  with  different  eyes.  Look  for  yourself.  You  can  see  all  that  I 
have  seen  ! " 

The  question,  "  Have  science  and  theology  united  ? "  is  now  fairly 
before  the  world.  We  cannot  but  look  upon  its  decision  as  fraught 
with  greater  consequence  to  our  race,  than  any  other  that  has  ever 
been  placed  before  the  human  reason.  Yet  let  us  not  be  awe-struck 
by  the  momentous  results  which  will  follow  our  judgment  in  the  prem- 
ises. Science  knows  no  reverence :  for  reverence  is  a  prejudice. 
Doubtless  there  are  men  learned  in  the  book  of  nature — men  of  large 
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reason,  and  active  understanding  ;  men  who  know  their  liability  to 
err  from  the  interference  of  their  feelings  with  their  judgments,  who 
are  now,  unbeknown  to  the  world,  deeply  engaged  in  the  analysis  of 
this  question.  Let  us  await  their  decision  with  patience.  Till  some 
German  student  shall  come  forth  from  his  laboratory  with  a  lifelong 
labor  condensed  into  some  little  volume  of  concentrated  truth,  let  us 
abide,  content  to  know  that  "there  are  more  things  in  Heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy." 

But  we  return  to  our  subject.  As  before  observed,  the  polarity  of 
the  Odic  force,  that  is  to  say  its  division  into  positive  and  negative 
qualities,  is  found  to  prevail  universally.  This  distinction  is  grounded 
on  the  apparent  warmth  or  cold  produced  by  various  bodies  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  sensitives.  Thus  sunlight  causes  a  cold  sensation  ;  hence 
it  is  Od  positive.  Moonlight,  and  other  reflected  lights,  gave  a  warm 
feeling,  and  are  therefore  Od  negative.  Fire  acts  Od  negatively. 
The  right  hand  and  side  of  the  human  body  are  negative  ;  the  left  are 
positive.  Positive  electricity  is  Od  positive.  Negative  electricity  is 
Od  negative.  Different  plants  give  different  sensations  in  this  respect, 
as  also  the  different  parts  of  the  same  plant.  Experiments  on  vegeta- 
tion proved  that — 

"  Where  nature  is  least  busy — where  the  growing  activity  is  slackened^  negatively 
prevails :  where  propulsion  shows  itself— positivity.  Thus  the  mid  ribs,  the  under 
face,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  leaves,  towards  the  stem,  were  always  found  more 
positive  ;  whQe  the  upper  face  of  the  leaves,  and  the  part  towards  the  tip,  were 
constantly  more  negative.  Botany  teaches  us  that  the  leaf  does  not  grow  princi- 
pally at  the  point,  but  toward  the  stem ;  that  the  apex  is  perfect,  very  soon  after 
it  leaves  the  bud ;  while  at  the  stem  end,  it  continues  to  grow  for  a  long  time. 
The  vegetative  propulsion,  therefore,  soon  ceases  in  front,  but  remains  active 
behind.  Here  then  it  appears,  that  it  is  in  league  with  the  positivity  of  the  im- 
ponderables— light,  heat,  and  Od,  that  creative  nature  erects  her  structure ;  and 
when  she  gives  up  the  field  to  negativity  she  carries  away  life  with  her  in  her 
retreat."— (p.  199.)* 

The  Odism  of  the  earth  is  positive  at  the  north  pole,  and  negative 
at  the  south.    Remembering  that  the  patient,  Miss  Nowotny,  as  quoted 

*  Many  of  our  readers  may  remember,  that  some  years  ago,  it  was  announced  by 
Liebig  and  other  writers  on  the  subject  of  vegetable  chemistry,  that  an  electrical 
apparatus  could  be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  the  productive  powers 
of  garden  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  rows  of  plants  having  been  placed  in  the 
line  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  a  sheet  of  zinc  was  to  be  inserted  into  the  ground 
at  one  end  of  the  row,  and  a  sheet  of  copper  at  the  other  end.  These  were  to  be 
connected  by  a  metalhc  wire  carried  over  the  tops  of  the  plants,  and  thus,  a  weak 
voltaic  current  was  to  be  produced,  which,  it  was  asserted,  would  soon  show  its 
beneficial  influence  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  crop.  This  experiment  was 
attempted  in  many  places,  but  probably  from  inattention  in  regard  to  the  north- 
south  position  of  the  rows,  and  the  proper  arrangements  of  the  poles  of  the  bat- 
tery in  reference  to  the  coincidence  of  the  current  produced,  with  that  of  the 
earth's  magnetism,  it  seldom  succeeded,  and  has  been  long  cast  aside,  as  of  no 
practical  benefit.  In  view  of  what  we  have  already  related,  success  in  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  ought  to  be  easily  attainable.  If  the  direction  of  the  current 
be  made  to  correspond  with  that  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  a  new  source  of  Odic 
force  must  add  its  quota  to  that,  famished  by  this  natural  current,  and  by  the 
sun's  rays ;  while  a  proportionate  effect  should  be  observed  in  the  vigorous  appear- 
ance of  the  vegetation.  "We  can  easily  understand  why  the  arrangement  across 
the  meridian,  or  in  opposition  to  the  flow  of  the  earth's  Odism,  would  neutralize 
the  effects  intended  to  be  produced. 
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on  our  second  page,  found  the  position  across  the  magnetic  meridian, 
with  her  head  to  the  west,  the  most  insupportable  of  all,  and  that  the 
crossing  of  the  hands  produces  painful  sensations  in  weak  subjects,  by 
reversing  the  natural  current  of  the  force,  we  can  now  explain  why 
Miss  Nowotny  experienced  pain  from  the  west-east  position.  It  was 
because  her  right  or  negative  side  was  towards  the  negative  pole  of 
the  earth,  and  her  positive  or  left  side  towards  the  positive,  or  north 
pole  of  the  earth.  The  terrestrial  Odism  thus  counteracted  the  natu- 
ral polarity  of  the  patient's  system,  producing  the  painful  effects  above 
described. 

All  animals  produce  a  powerful  Odic  emanation,  proportioned  to 
their  size,  and  the  perfection  of  their  nervous  organization.  And  the 
different  parts  of  the  system  manifest  differences,  not  only  in  the  qual- 
ity but  also  in  the  quantity  of  Odic  power.  Thus  in  man,  the  finger 
ends  are  the  most  actively  Odic  parts  of  the  frame.  The  head  ranks 
next  in  the  scale.  From  the  shoulder  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  the 
points  of  greatest  irritability  always  lie  on  the  inside,  at  the  distal 
end  of  each  joint.  There  are  consequently  six  places  from  the  shoul- 
der to  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  increasing  in  sensibility  downwards,  viz  ; 
the  lower  ends  of  the  upper  arm,  of  the  fore  arm,  of  the  hand,  and  of 
each  finger  bone,  always  lying  on  the  inside.  On  the  outside  there  is 
no  especially  sensitive  point.  This  may  account  for  the  thrill  which 
runs  through  the  system  from  the  embrace  of  an  object  of  affection. 
An  Odic  current  is  at  once  set  in  motion  from  the  arms  to  the  oppo- 
sitely Odic  parts  of  the  person  embraced,  occasioning  in  both  a  pleas- 
urable sensation. 

The  lips  and  tongue  are  points  of  peculiar  strength.  They  are  Od 
negative.  The  sensitive  feel  all  that  they  touch  with  the  mouth  with 
especial  distinctness,  in  reference  to  its  Odic  value  ;  and  from  the 
mouths  of  the  healthy,  objects  can  be  charged  Odically  more  strongly 
than  with  the  hands.  This  may  account  for  the  natural  aversion  shown 
by  many  persons  to  drinking  from  the  glass  or  cup  that  has  just  been 
used  by  another.  Already  negatively  odised,  it  becomes  repulsive  to 
other  negative  mouths.  We  may  now  also  understand  another  inter- 
esting matter — "  the  import  of  the  kiss.  The  lips  form  one  of  the  foci 
of  the  biod,  and  the  flames  which  the  poets  describe  do  actually  Haze 
there^ 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  this  most 
interesting  subject,  viz  :  the  influence  of  sunlight  and  food  upon  the 
amount  of  Odic  force  developed  in  the  human  system.  We  have  be- 
fore explained,  that  the  sun  is  an  ever  abundant  source  of  Od,  and 
that  manifestations  of  this  force  always  accompany  chemism.  It  has 
also  been  remarked,  that  respiration  and  digestion  are  pre-eminently 
chemical  operations,  and  apparently  the  fountain  of  Od  in  the  vital 
organism.  We  shall  now  be  able  to  verify  both  of  these  discoveries 
in  a  thorough  and  unmistakable  manner. 

Taking  zero  as  the  representative  of  the  amount  of  Od  perceived 
by  a  sensitive  in  the  hand  of  the  Baron  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
— the  moment  of  daybreak,  the  force  increased  steadily  with  the  rising 
sun,  at  a  rate  of  about  seven  degrees  per  hour,  until  ten  o'clock  A.  M., 
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when  lie  partook  of  a  light  breakfast.  After  this  meal  it  declined  at 
about  the  same  rate,  until  three  P.  M.,  at  which  time  he  dined  ;  this 
being  his  principal  meal.  From  the  moment  he  commenced  eating, 
the  force  being  then  at  about  eighteen  degrees  above  zero,  it  at  once 
increased  at  the  rate  of  eight  degrees  per  hour,  until  sunset,  when  it 
had  reached  its  hight,  about  forty-three  degrees  above  zero.  From 
this  point,  it  rapidly  diminished,  and  by  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  had 
fallen  to  five  degrees  below  the  starting  point.  Durmg  the  hours  of 
sleep,  from  two  to  four  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  force  decreased  to  twenty 
degrees  below  zero.  With  the  first  glimmer  of  daylight  it  again  be- 
gan to  rise,  and  at  six  o'clock  had  reached  the  starting  point,  although 
the  subject  of  experiment  was  shut  up  in  a  darkened  room.  These 
experiments  were  tried  repeatedly,  and  with  various  persons,  but  al- 
ways with  the  same  general ;^/€Sult  ;  the  only  differences  discovered 
being  in  the  relative  increase^aa^  decrease  of  the  right  and  left  hands, 
or  the  positive  and  negative  poleS.^t)f  the  system.  The  rule  arrived  at 
is — that  hunger  and  fatigue  reduce  the  quantity  of  Od  in  the  vital  frame, 
while  sunlight  and  food  increase  it.  An  unusually  hearty  meal  will  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  Odic  increase  ;  fasting,  an  extraordinary  depres- 
sion. An  exact  correspondence  was  thus  observed  between  the  amount 
of  Odic  force  and  the  well-known  feelings  of  physical  exaltation,  pro- 
duced by  the  elastic  influences  of  the  morning  air,  and  by  good  nour- 
ishing food. 

From  the  experiments,  made  by  examination  of  the  hands  only  by 
sensitive  persons,  the  Baron  was  led  to  extend  his  investigations  to  the 
variations  exhibited  by  the  head  at  different  hours  of  the  day  and 
night.  And  here  was  observed  a  striking  difference  between  these  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body.  The  head  was  ascertained  to  rise  in  the 
morning,  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  hands  and  sides  ;  but  it  was 
far  less  affected  by  hunger.  "  The  organs  of  the  understanding  appear 
to  take  less  notice,  of  the  crude  nutrient  operations,  than  the  matter-ruling 
handsP  jSTor  was  the  difference  thus  discovered  confined  to  the  hands 
and  head.  The  division  of  the  brain  into  two  grand  sections  viz  :  the  cer- 
ehrnm,  or  seat  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  and  the  cerebdlwm 
or  sensorium,  the  center  of  the  nervous  or  merely  animal  feelings,  is 
well  established  and  universally  recognized  by  physiologists  and  phre- 
nologists. The  distinction  between  these  divisions  of  the  brain  has 
been  rendered  by  Yon  Reichenbach  more  plain  than  ever  before.  He 
tells  us  that  "  the  fore  and  hinder  parts  of  the  head  are  more  different, 
Odically,  than  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  brain.  The  forehead,  in 
general,  manifested  cold  ;  the  back  of  the  head,  considerable  heat. 
The  forehead  of  human  beings  became  greatly  excited  in  the  morning 
with  the  dawning  of  the  day,  took  but  small  share  in  the  effects  of 
hunger,  and  reached  its  culmination  after  sunset.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time,  the  back  of  the  head  remained  almost  unchanged,  so  that 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  it  was  exactly  at  the  same  place  as  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  But  then  it  suddenly  rose,  almost  at  the  same 
time  that  the  forehead  commenced  its  retrograde  course.  Thus  while 
the  back  of  the  head  continually  rises  until  three  A.  M.,  the  forehead 
falls  incessantly  till  about  the  same  hour, — the  one  to  reach  its  upper, 
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the  other,  its  lower  culmination,  almost  at  the  same  moment.  From 
this  point  again  the  opposite  course  commenced,  and  while  after  three 
o'clock  the  exalted  back  of  the  head  fell  rapidly,  toward  four  o'clock 
the  deeply  depressed  forehead  began  in  like  manner  to  rise  quickly. 

This  motion  is  a  representative  of  our  waking  and  sleeping.  The 
forehead  represents  the  functions  of  waking  life  ;  the  back  of  the 
head,  of  sleep.  The  forehead  advances  with  increasing  Odic  activity 
from  break  of  dawn  until  sunset ;  then  it  loses  the  Od-spring  of  the 
luminary  of  the  day,  and  sinks  incessantly  from  its  hight  until  the 
new  day  begins  to  break,  when  the  sun  force  comes  anew  to  rejoin  it. 
The  back  of  the  head,  on  the  contrary,  passes  quietly  through  the 
whole  day,  almost  without  motion  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  sun  has  sunk 
below  the  horizon,  the  hour  of  its  nightly  labor  has  struck.  Now 
arises  Morpheus,  and  with  rapid  steps  advances,  until  the  first  traces 
of  the  morning  light  remind  him  that  the  forehead  is  on  its  way  to  free 
him  from  his  work.  The  back  of  the  head  sinks  from  its  greatest  to 
its  lowest  elevation  at  the  close  of  night,  just  as  rapidly  as  the  forehead 
sunk  from  its,  at  the  close  of  day.  Thus  the  two  are  not  only  op- 
posed in  polarity,  but  they  are  as  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other  in  their  operations  as  are  day  and  night,  waking  and  sleep- 
ing."—(p.  211) 

We  see  in  this  a  striking  analogy  to  the  theory  deduced  by  Mueller, 
from  Physiological  observations,  viz  :  that  digestion  is  the  more  active 
by  day,  and  assimilation  by  night ;  and  that  whether  sleeping  or  waking 
the  vigor  of  our  vital  forces  is  undiminished,  however  changed  their 
course  of  action.  Sleep  is  not  a  suspension  of  the  vital  functions  ;  it 
is  a  mere  alternation  of  physical  action.  The  business  of  sleep  is  gov- 
erned by  the  unconscious  cerebellum  ;  while  the  conscious  forehead  re- 
sumes its  waking  labors  only  when  the  radiations  of  the  sun  have 
aroused  and  qualified  it  for  renewed  exertions. 

And  here  we  should  like  to  ask  somebody  several  big  questions. 
Does  this  difference  in  the  Odic  polarity  of  the  brain  arise  from,  or 
account  for  the  conscious  antagonism,  which  is  felt  by  all  well  regulated 
minds,  between  the  intellectual  and  sensuous  faculties  ?  Has  it  anything 
to  do  with  the  tendency  to  self-indulgence  and  excess,  generally  expe- 
rienced most  strongly  after  night  fall,  when  the  reason  or  cerebrum 
experiences  its  decline,  and  the  power  of  the  cerebellum  or  passion  is 
on  the  increase  ?  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  repentance,  which 
the  morning  after  a  carouse  brings  with  it  ?  Is  the  alternate  ascend- 
ancy of  the  opposing  Odic  forces  sufficient  to  account  for  dreams,  and  for 
the  difference  in  character  of  those  occurring  in  our  first  and  last  sleep  ? 
Are  not  the  phenomena  of  somnambulism,  sleep  waking,  mesmerism, 
mediumship,  drunkenness  and  insanity,  connected  more  or  less  with  a 
corresponding  abnormal  condition  of  the  Odic  currents  of  the  brain, 
occasioned  by  an  abatement  or  change  in  the  natural  polarity,  or  by 
foreign  or  diseased  accessions  of  Odism  ?  Cannot  the  magnet,  the 
hand,  and  the  crystal,  be  here  introduced  as  remedial  agents  ?  Is  Odism 
identical  with  mind,  or  with  life  1  Is  it  the  actual  informing  principle 
of  all  organized  nature,  commencing  with  the  crystal,  more  highly  de- 
veloped in  the  plant,  more  intense  yet  in  animals,  and  manifesting  its 
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highest  power  m  the  most  perfect  organic  structure — the  brain  of  the 
human  being  ?  Or  is  it  only  an  emanation  from  a  still  higher,  and  as  yet 
unknown  essence,  from  which,  as  from  the  electric  and  magnetic  forces 
it  is  inseparable  ?  Or  is  it,  as  the  Spiritists  assert,  the  element  in  which 
Spirits  live,  and  move  and  have  their  being — the  medium  wherein  mor- 
tals may  mingle  with  them,  and  in  their  society  ramble  through  the  uni- 
verse, mounting  from  knowledge  to  knowledge,  and  from  principle  to 
principle,  until  they  reach  the  presence  of  the  tremendous  Creator  him- 
self !  The  mind  can  hardly  grasp  so  immense  an  idea.  Its  sublimity 
appals  us.  Its  grandeur  intoxicates  us.  It  seems  impossible  that  science, 
hitherto  purely  material  in  all  its  researches,  should  have  at  last  trans- 
cended its  narrow  Hmits,  and  acquired  possession  of  a  field  so  boundless, 
yet  so  fruitful.  But  let  us  not  glory  in  anticipation.  This  triumph  is 
yet  to  be  achieved.  Many  heads  must  ache,  many  hearts  must  yearn, 
many  years  of  patient  toil  must  yet  be  endured,  ere  this  last  and 
crowning  victory  can  perch  upon  our  standard.  Little  did  the  ancient 
Greek  know  of  the  overwhelming  import  of  these  two  little  words, 
when  he  launched  adown  the  stream  of  time,  that  famous  precept, 
"  Know  thyself."  Did  he  know  himself?  Did  our  fathers  know  them- 
selves ?  Shall  our  children,  to  the  end  of  time,  be  masters  of  their 
own  secret  organization  ? 

We  proceed,  in  conclusion,  to  enumerate  briefly  the  characteristics  of 
the  new  force,  in  retrospect  of  what  we  have  already  stated,  in  order 
that  those  of  our  readers,  who  have  not  access  to  the  volume  of  Yon 
Keichenbach,  and  are  employed  in  "Spirit"  investigations,  maybe 
able  to  apply  the  principles  of  Odism  to  their  own  experiments.  The 
summary  is  condensed  from  that  of  the  book  before  us,  as  given  on 
pp.  220  to  221 

1.  Upon  the  majority  of  men  and  women  the  magnet  produces  no  effect;  but 
to  nervous  patients,  nervous  temperaments,  and  to  all  who  are  subject  to  mesmeric 
influences,  its  power  is  perceptible  in  some  degree.  About  a  quarter  to  a  third  of 
the  race  are  affected  by  it. 

2.  The  perceptions  of  that  influence  present  themselves  to  the  two  senses  of 
feeling  and  sight.  To  the  feeling,  by  a  sensation  of  apparent  coolness  or  tepid 
warmth ;  to  the  sight,  by  appearances  of  Ught,  when  the  patients  remain  for  a  long 
time  in  deep  obscurity. 

3.  This  influence  is  exerted,  first,  by  the  magnet ;  second,  by  terrestrial  mag- 
netism ;  third,  by  crystals ;  fourth,  by  heat ;  fifth,  by  electricity  in  all  its  forms ; 
sixth,  by  light ;  seventh  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars ;  eighth,  by  chem- 
ism ;  ninth,  by  vital  organic  force,  both  vegetable  and  animal ;  and  tenth,  by  the 
total  material  world. 

4.  This  force,  which  is  called  Od,  differs  firom  magnetism  in  several  respects : 
first  it  does  not  attract  iron ;  second,  bodies  charged  with  it  are  not  determined  in 
particiilar  directions  by  the  terrestrial  magnetism;  third,  they  do  not  affect  the 
suspended  magnetic  needle ;  fourth,  they  are  not  disturbed  when  suspended,  by 
the  vicinity  of  an  electric  current ;  fifth,  they  do  not  induce  any  galvanic  current  in 
metalhc  wires. 

5.  Od  is  universally  polar.    Positive  Od  produces  coolness ;  negative,  warmth. 

6.  In  man,  the  whole  right  side  of  the  body  is  negative ;  the  whole  left  side  is 
positive ;  the  forehead  is  positive ;  the  back  of  the  head  negative.  There  is  no 
difference  in  the  polarity  of  the  sexes. 

7.  The  Odic  force  can  be  conducted  in  all  bodies,  to  distances  as  yet  unmeas- 
ured, with  a  facility  proportioned  to  their  density.  Its  conduction  is  effected  more 
slowly  than  that  of  electricity,  but  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  heat. 
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7.  It  can  he  transferred  or  charged  upon  one  body  hy  another.  This  is  effected 
by  contact.  But  mere  apijroximation,  without  contact,  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose, 
though  the  effect  produced  thereby  is  weaker. 

8.  This  transfer  requires  several  minutes  for  its  completion. 

9.  The  duration  of  the  Odic  charge  is  briefj  disappearing  in  a  few  moments 
after  the  removal  of  the  charging  body. 

10.  Human  beings  are  luminous,  almost  all  over  the  surface  of  their  bodies,  but 
especially  on  the  hands,  the  points  of  the  fingers,  the  eyes,  different  parts  of  the 
head,  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  toes.  Flame-like  streams  of  hght,  of  relatively 
greatest  intensity,  flow  fi'om  the  points  of  all  the  fingers,  in  a  straight  direction 
fi-om  where  they  are  stretched  out. 

11.  Electricity  produces  and  strengthens  the  Odic  phenomena  in  a  high  degree. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  and  moon  charge  with  Od  all  bodies  on  which  they 


12. 
fall 
13. 

sions ; 


In  the  animal  organism,  night,  sleep  and  hunger,  diminish  the  Odic  emis- 
food,  daylight  and  activity,  increase  them.  In  sleep,  the  focus  of  Odic 
activity  is  removed  to  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  "Within  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  day  and  night,  a  periodical  fluctuation  of  Od  occurs  in  the  human 
body. 

14.  The  Aurora  Borealis  is  nothing  more  than  the  emanation  of  Odic  light  firom 
the  poles  of  the  earth,  occasioned  by  terrestrial  magnetism. 

Having  thus  gone  over  the  ground  work  of  the  Odic  theory,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  satisfactory  research  to  be  a  law  of  Na- 
ture, we  propose  in  our  next,  to  take  up  in  review  the  famous  works  of 
Judge  Edmonds  and  Dr.  Dexter,  with  a  design  of  considering  candidly, 
whether  anything  has  actually  been  discovered  by  the  school  in  which 
they  are  teachers,  which  goes  beyond  the  laws  deduced  by  Yon  Reich- 
enbach,  or  can  reasonably  require  us  to  beheve  in  the  physical  exist- 
ence of  disembodied  life.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  field  of  the 
Baron's  researches  has  been  extremely  limited.  There  is  but  little  of 
that  desire  to  be  useful,  which  characterizes  American  mind,  in  his 
work.  Consequently,  there  is  little  or  no  application  to  practical  mat- 
ters of  the  principles  evolved.  It  may  be  left  to  others  to  determine  the 
nature  of  this  application.  The  Pathology  and  Psychology  of  Odism 
are  each  subjects  for  a  life  time  of  studious  experiment.  The  former 
has  not  yet  been  touched.  The  latter  is  the  theme  of  the  Spiritists. 
Let  us  see  whether  they  are  treating  it  in  the  spirit  of  philosoj^hical 
analysis. 


WEITTEN    IN    AN    ALBUM. 


Lat)y,  life  is  all  before  thee, 
With  its  joys,  its  hopes  and  fears, 

With  its  trials,  cares  and  sorrows, 
With  its  smiles,  and  with  its  tears. 

May  thy  hopes  he  crown'd  with  gladness, 
Be  thy  fears  by  smiles  dispel'd, 

And  all  sorrow,  care  and  sadness, 
Kindly  from  thee  be  withheld. 

But  no  wish  of  mine  can  save  thee, 

Lady,  from  the  fatal  doom, 
That  pursues  us  from  our  cradle — 

And  attends  us  to  the  tomb. 


We  must  struggle,  we  must  labor, 
Struggle  to  be  free  from  sin. 

Labor  to  do  good  to  others, 
And  a  spotless  name  to  win. 

And  if  we  with  faith  unwavering. 

Boldly  battle  to  be  free, 
God  will  aid  our  feeble  efforts, 

Till  we  gain  the  victory. 

Then  fair  Lady,  I  may  wish  thee 

Courage,  which  with  thy  pure  heart. 

Is  enough,  through  life  to  shield  thee 
From  misfortune's  sharpest  dart. 
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IT    MIGHT    HAVE    BEEN. 

BT    OLIVER    OUTCAST. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  vicious  practices  of  the  American  people,  to  set 
forth  in  life  with  hopes  and  anticipations,  far  beyond  anything  that 
sound  reason  or  an  ordinary  degree  of  self-knowledge  can  justify. 
Every  child  is  taught  to  iDclieve,  that  he  can  make  himself  a  Washing- 
ton, a  Hamilton  or  a  Franklin,  for,  like  himself,  these  were  all  once 
poor  boys,  and  consequently  he  builds  castles  in  the  air  at  an  early 
period — that,  when  they  vanish,  leave  the  ashes  of  the  fabric  to  blight 
and  discourage  sensible  and  healthy  effort.  This  kind  of  stimulus  to 
youthful  exertion  is  not  only  powerless  for  good,  but  it  is  powerful  for 
evU.  It  does  not  produce  effort  in  the  young.  Xo  boy  will  study  his 
lesson  better  for  being  told,  that  if  he  will  be  diligent  like  Ben.  Frank- 
lin, he  too  may  be  a  Franklin.  A  child  studies  from  different  motives 
from  this  ;  it  is  the  love  of  knowledge  which  prompts  his  voluntary 
efforts,  and  not  some  vision  of  future  greatness.  He  sees  that  if  he 
gets  his  lessons  well,  he  has  an  advantage  and  a  power  over  his  more 
dilatory  companions,  and  the  knowledge  acquired  carries  with  it  a  satis- 
faction to  his  restless  mind.  But  the  story  of  the  poor  boy,  who  after- 
wards became  President,  though  it  has  made  thousands  believe  they 
would  all  be  Presidents,  never  made  a  student.  It  has  doubtless 
caused  many  to  dream  over  visions  of  greatness  and  glory,  and  it  has 
caused  them  to  feel  how  long  and  how  hard  the  road  is  over  which 
they  must  travel,  to  reach  the  eminence,  to  which  they  have  been  taught 
to  aspire.  They  see  not  the  advantage  of  to-day's  study,  for  it  is  so 
little,  it  wUl  not  make  them  great ;  and  they  are  not  taught  to  realize 
the  pleasures  and  immediate  advantages  resulting  from  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  They  accordingly  get  restless  under  such  vicious  instruc- 
tions, and  dream  life's  early  years  away. 

Then  comes  maturer  life.  When  they  enter  on  the  great  stage  of 
action,  they  find  that  instead  of  having  disciplined  their  minds  to  stand 
the  contest  in  "the  battle  of  life,"  they  have  been  wasting  away  their 
best  years  under  the  delusion,  that  there  was  a  glorious  and  a  bright 
future  before  them,  and  that  they  had  only  to  step  forth  into  the  busy 
world  to  take  a  front  rank,  that  should  make  them  the  heroes  of  their 
own  age  and  the  admired  of  posterity.  But  they  soon  learn  their  mis- 
take. In  a  few  years  they  find  that  the  air  castles  were  but  unsub- 
stantial visions,  and  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  corrodes  the 
feeliags  and  hearts  of  those  who  have  been  thus  beguiled,  and  the  sweet 
innocence  and  amiability  of  the  child  ripens  into  the  sharp  asperity  and 
selfishness  of  the  man.  How  many  of  us  think  over  the  fortune  that 
"might  have  been"  ours.  How  often,  as  we  look  back  on  our  earUest 
years,  and  think  upon  the  opportunities  unimproved,  the  hours  wasted 
in  day  dreams  that  should  have  been  given  to  study,  do  we  reflect  that 
they  are  all  lost — irretrievably  lost,  and  that  had  we  done  differ- 
ently, or  had  chance  turned  our  steps  another  way,  we  might  have  been 
far  better  and  happier  beings.     Ah  yes,  we  "  might  have  been." 
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Go  back  with  me  to  the  time  when  you  went  to  school — to  the  time 
when  you  trundled  the  hoop  in  the  intermissions,  and  neglected  your 
lessons  in  the  school-hours.  Your  teacher,  like  mine,  told  you  the  story 
of  Washington  and  Franklin,  while  the  advantages  of  getting  each 
lesson  were  not  appreciated.  The  stimulus  of  rivalry  was  employed, 
but  not  the  stimulus  of  a  positive  advantage.  It  was  made  a  great 
merit  to  excel  another,  and  that,  with  visions  of  future  eminence,  was 
the  motive  to  application.  And  now,  when  we  take  a  retrospective 
view  of  the  past,  we  see  that  our  talents,  such  as  they  were,  were  mis- 
directed, and  that  had  we,  instead  of  indulging  in  unreal  visions,  care- 
fully improved  each  hour  and  each  day,  not  only  for  the  pleasure  such 
Industry  afforded  us,  but  because  it  was  our  duty,  we  had  then  been 
far  wiser  and  happier  than  we  are. 

D  Alambert  was  once  waited  upon  by  a  young  man,  who  had  wrought 
out  a  most  difficult  mathematical  problem.  Its  solution  entitled  him 
to  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  success,  he 
said,  that  for  that  object,  he  had  worked  out  the  problem.  To  which, 
the  philosopher  replied,  that  if  he  had  no  higher  motive  than  that,  he 
was  not  worthy  of  such  a  mark  of  distinction.  If  men  seek  knowledge 
only  from  the  hope  of  future  advantage  or  from  the  spirit  of  rivalry, 
then  when  the  motive  is  gone,  the  effort  will  be  relinquished  ;  and 
though  by  this  practice  they  may  become  sharp  and  shrewd  men  of  the 
world,  yet  are  they  made  by  it  unamiable  and  selfish.  They  seek  knowl- 
edge for  gain  and  to  surpass  others  ;  and  thus  those  evil  passions  of  the 
heart,  cupidity  and  envy,  are  in  early  youth  stimulated  into  activity. 
The  result  of  this  system  of  education  is  a  race  of  men  quick,  shrewd  and 
selfish,  perpetually  trying  to  outmaneuver  and  overreach  each  other. 

Men  are  not  virtuous  because  virtue  is  profitable,  nor  are  they  honest 
because  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Neither  are  men  religious  from  the 
hope  of  heaven  or  fear  of  hell.  If  from  such  motives  they  appear  so, 
there  is  no  vitality  in  the  religion  they  profess,  but  it  is  simply  a  cloak, 
worn  for  its  worldly  advantage,  and  its  possessor  is  no  better  than 
other  men.  "  If  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  thank  have  ye  ?" 
"  Love  ye  your  enemies."  The  vilest  wretch  on  earth  will  do  a  good 
deed  for  a  reward,  but  the  good  man  will  do  it  regardless  of  selfish  con- 
siderations.    To  him  the  act  is  its  own  reward. 

It  is  to  the  fact,  that  people  are  educated  under  such  a  false  system, 
that  we  must  ascribe  the  magnificent  promise  of  so  many,  who  end  by 
a  magnificent  failure.  They  set  out  with  the  belief,  that  they  will  be 
very  great  men,  and  end  by  the  conviction  that  they  are  very  little 
men.  In  fact,  we  have  none  who  succeed  according  to  their  early 
anticipations.  All  come  short  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  suc- 
cessful man,  either  in  business,  politics  or  literature,  is  not  content.  He 
feels  at  last,  that  he  has  been  chasing  shadows,  and  that  there  is  some- 
thing beyond  that  he  must  attain,  or  else  go  unsatisfied  to  the  grave. 
He  who  approaches  nearest  contentment,  is  the  man  whose  highest 
aspirations  are  to  surround  himself  with  domestic  comforts,  and  there, 
encircled  by  a  wife  and  children  whom  he  loves,  to  live  for  them,  and 
through  them  enjoy  the  happiness  which  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found. 

For  myself,  I  have  neither  wife  nor  children  to  provide  for — and,  if 
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I  read  my  stars  aright,  I  never  shall  have.  And  yet  have  I  seen,  and 
do  I  fully  realize,  that  the  highest  and  most  unalloyed  pleasure  vouch- 
safed to  man,  is  of  a  domestic  nature.  I  care  not  how  entire  may  be 
a  man's  success  in  the  mart,  the  forum  or  the  camp.  He  is  never 
satisfied  to  repose  on  his  laurels,  won  either  in  politics,  business  or  war. 
He  always  looks  for  something  more  than  he  has  yet  attained.  After 
Daniel  Webster  had  made  his  fainous  7th  of  March  speech,  he  was 
lauded  to  the  skies  by  many  who  had  followed  him  through  life  with 
a  bitter  and  vindictive  hate.  They  had  maligned  him,  when  with  the 
inspiration  of  genius  and  the  consciousness  of  right,  he  had  launched 
forth  his  thundering  philipics  against  the  wrong  and  the  wrong-doers. 
And  now,  these  had  come  round  to  praise  him — and  it  would  seem, 
that  he  could  rest  content  from  his  labors.  But  it  was  not  so  ;  for  a 
disappointed,  wearied  and  heart-sick  old  man,  he  retires  to  his  home  at 
Marshfield  to  die.  "The  applause  of  wondering  thousands"  had 
brought  to  his  mind  no  peace,  nor  had  the  assurance  of  posthumous 
fame.  Weary  and  worn,  he  retired  to  his  quiet  home,  and  there,  sur- 
rounded by  friends  whom  he  loved,  and  who,  as  he  felt  and  knew,  loved 
him,  he  laid  himself  down  and  died.  The  field  of  politics  he  left, 
wearied  and  wan,  and  we  may  well  imagine,  as  he  turned  from  gazing 
for  the  last  time  on  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  for  the  last  time  took 
his  way  from  his  beloved  and  adoring  Boston,  he  exclaimed  in  the 
words  of  Tennyson's  Marianna — ■ 

I  am  aweary,  aweary, 


I  would  that  I  were  dead.' 

In  reading  the  biographies  of  men  of  eminence,  we  find  that  nearly 
all  of  them,  when  wearied  with  the  chase  after  the  bubble,  reputation, 
and  having  found  out  the  emptiness  of  everything  else,  turn  at  last 
to  the  domestic  hearth-stone.  Napoleon  acknowledged  in  his  later 
years,  that  his  highest  happiness  had  been  of  a  domestic  character.  In 
fact,  go  where  you  will,  and  you  will  find  that  a  bed  of  glory  is  a  bed 
of  thorns,  and  that  the  bed  of  roses  is  only  within  one's  own  quiet 
home,  from  which  ambitious  cares  and  aspirations  are  shut  out. 

It  has  probably  been  the  lot  of  the  most  of  us,  at  some  time  or  other, 
to  have  known  more  or  less  people  of  distinction.  But  I  question  if 
we  any  of  us  ever  found  one,  who  died  satisfied  with  himself  or  with 
the  world.  And  the  higher  the  eminence  attained,  the  greater  the 
disappointment  has  been.  The  young  man  at  first  desires  to  be — per- 
haps a  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  a  State  Legislature.  If  he  fail 
then,  the  disappointment  will  be  slight ;  but  if  he  succeeds,  he  will 
next  aspire  to  a  higher  position,  and  he  will  go  on  looking  for  some- 
thing higher  than  he  has  yet  attained,  but  when  at  last  he  fails,  the 
disappointment  and  chagrin  will  be  proportioned  to  his  former  eminence 
and  success.  The  higher  the  position,  the  greater  the  fall.  '  Tis  the 
price  of  fame.  JSTature  has  fixed  it  as  a  law,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  man  to  change  it. 

We  have  also  known,  perhaps,  others  of  equal  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, who  cared  less  for  fame  than  for  duty.  I  have  known  a  man, 
who  never  had  an  ambitious  thought,  further  than  to  live  surrounded 
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by  Ms  own  family,  and  see  Ms  boys  and  girls  grow  up  to  be  virtuous 
and  honored  men  and  women.  His  whole  life  centered  in  his  children  ; 
for  them  he  toiled  and  moiled  ;  for  them  he  sacrificed  his  own  comfort ; 
and  his  whole  life  was  one  continued  example  of  stern,  unvarying 
integrity.  He  was  a  living  example  of  all  that  was  honorable  and 
honest ;  nor  did  he  allow  those,  who  might  copy  his  example,  ever  to 
see  the  first  disingenuousness  or  hypocrisy,  but  every  act,  every  thought, 
every  word,  throughout  a  long  life,  was  pure,  ingenuous,  God-like. 
He  never  looked  for  the  ephemeral  honors  that  the  popular  applause 
of  the  day  could  give,  but  he  was  content  with  the  real  happiness 
offered  by  domestic  peace  and  conscious  duty.  He  is  an  old  man  now, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  whom  I  have  met,  who,  in  thinking  of  what 
"  might  have  been,"  can  have  little,  if  anything,  to  regret.  He  has 
enjoyed  at  all  times  to  the  full  such  blessings  as  have  surrounded  him, 
and  now  has  the  full  fruition  of  all  he  ever  could  have  hoped  for.  Who 
shall  say,  that  he  is  not  to  be  envied  above  prince  or  potentate  ?  Had 
I  been  born  under  a  more  lucky  planet,  or  moulded  in  a  more  comely 
form,  I  might  exclaim,  "May  my  last  days  be  like  his."  But  alack  ! 
the  Fates  have  not  so  ordered. 

It  is  not  for  me,  at  this  time,  to  enter  upon  the  arguments  that 
may  be  adduced  in  favor  of  a  future  state  of  existence.  Indeed,  I 
apprehend,  I  should  make  sorry  work  of  it  were  I  to  attempt  it,  and 
should  only  display  my  ignorance  to  those  who  have  made  it  the 
study  of  a  life-time.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  feel,  that  such  an  exist- 
ence must  be,  and  to  enjoy  its  belief,  as  if  I  knew  it.  The  argument, 
that  it  must  be,  because  of  the  belief  of  all  men  that  it  will  be,  is  trite. 
In  nature,  we  know  that  there  is  no  desire  without  the  corresponding 
means  provided  for  its  gratification  ;  and  it  is  sound  reasoning  to  infer, 
that  the  analogy  will  hold  good  in  regard  to  a  future  existence.  As 
men  naturally  desire  something  beyond  this  life,  it  is  a  source  of  joy  to 
me  to  believe,  that  such  a  desire  will  be  gratified.  And  yet  I  am  not 
a  religious  man.  But  I  take  this  comfort  to  myself,  that  sometime 
and  somewhere  all  will  yet  be  well. 

It  seems  hard  to  a  man,  who  has  felt  within  himself  the  elements  of 
a  better  nature  than  he  has  ever  developed  or  exhibited  to  the  world, 
that  he  should  be  ever  in  a  false  position,  and  that  the  circumstances 
by  which  he  has  been  surrounded  should  be  such,  that  the  genial  part 
of  his  nature  should  be  choked  out,  while  all  that  is  hard  and  cruel 
should  be  called  into  active  life  for  the  purposes  of  existence.  It  seems 
hard,  and  it  is  hard.  A  retrospective  view  is  a  terrible  thing  for  the 
most  of  us.  We  look  back  to  the  time,  when  we  were  full  of  zeal,  and 
poetry,  and  enthusiasm.  We  think  there  were  the  elements  within  us 
to  have  made  better  and  wiser  men,  than  we  have  proved.  We  now 
can  see  wherein  we  were  misguided,  and  wherein  our  own  folly  and 
perverseness  have  led  us  into  the  devious  ways  of  error,  and  we  think 
what  "  might  have  been."  If  we  have  been  successful,  as  this  world 
goes,  we  may  think  in  life's  busy  prime,  but  little  of  what  we  have 
lost ;  but  if  not,  we  cast  a  look  of  sorrow  behind  us  and  mourn.  But, 
Time  is  a  great  leveler,  and  takes  precedence  of  Death  ;  for  he  brings 
the  man  of  wealth  and  power  to  feel,  when  his  life  draws  towards  its 
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close,  and  he  looks  back  upon  the  past,  that  whatever  of  enjoyment  or 
unalloyed  pleasure  was  his,  was  shared  equally  with  the  poorest  peasant 
in  his  employ.  He  will  look  back  with  satisfaction  on  the  time  when 
he  gave  his  days  and  hours  to  his  family  concerns,  and  forgot  for  the 
moment  his  ambitious  and  perplexing  plans.  But  the  toils  and  the 
studies  that  brought  him  honors,  brought  also  vexation,  that  told  in 
time  on  his  disposition  and  character,  and  left  wrinkles  in  his  face  and 
disappointment  in  his  heart. 

Now  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  idea,  that  somewhere  our  best 
and  most  natural  desires  and  longings  will  all  be  gratified.  I  cannot 
reconcile  myself  to  the  thought,  that  any  hope  or  desire  was  made  as 
a  part  of  man's  nature,  that  is  not  to  be  fulfilled.  And  this  desire  for 
a  better  existence  is  so  universal,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  nature  of 
man  to  hold  it.  It  may  not  be  an  orthodox  opinion  (as  that  term  is 
understood)  which  I  advance,  and  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  or  not. 
But  I  say,  that  if  the  analogy,  which  is  insisted  upon  by  the  most 
learned  and  orthodox  divines,  holds  good  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
any  future  state,  I  am  right  in  carrying  it  further,  and  saying,  that  as 
the  desire  for  a  future  existence  is  universal,  it  is  as  universal  that  it 
should  be  better  than  this.  They  all  desire  to  live  and  love  in  that 
undiscovered  country,  and  that  the  objects  of  affection  for  which  they 
yearned  on  earth  and  which  were  partly  or  wholly  denied  them,  should 
there  be  present  to  them  as  living,  loving  and  lovable  existences.  When 
we  look  back  with  a  sigh,  and  think  of  what  might  have  been,  had  our 
lot  been  differently  cast,  or  had  we  been  wiser,  and  improved  the  oppor- 
tunities we  had,  it  is  a  joyful  reflection,  that  all  is  not  lost ;  that  we 
may  yet  hope  in  the  hereafter,  and  that  "  the  angels  will  roll  the  stone 
from  its  grave  away." 

You  can  call  to  mind,  my  friend,  and  so  can  I,  more  persons  than 
one,  whose  lives  are  to  them  a  desert,  dreary,  hopeless  waste.  They 
had  hopes  once,  bright  and  brilliant.  They  have  been  their  own  icon- 
oclasts ;  perhaps,  they  have  dashed,  by  their  own  rash  folly,  the  cup 
of  joy  to  the  earth,  and  its  fragments  now  lie  scattered  to  remind  them 
of  their  weakness,  or,  perchance,  their  crime.  Would  you  say  to  them, 
that  when  they  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil  there  will  be  an  end  of  their 
hopes,  and  that  hereafter  these  cannot  be  gratified  ?  Believe  me,  that 
is  not  the  religion  of  Nature — it  is  not  the  religion  of  God.  There  is 
a  hope  of  a  better  existence  beyond  the  grave  for  every  man,  I  care 
not  how  lost  he  lives,  or  how  wicked  he  dies  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  cruel 
and  artificial  teaching  of  error,  that  it  can  be  driven  from  him,  so  that 
futurity  will  appear  to  him  but  an  abyss  of  darkness.  You  have  seen 
the  man,  who  once  had  position,  wealth,  family  and  friends.  By  an 
act  of  folly  or  of  crime,  or  else  by  unforeseen  disaster,  he  may  have  lost 
them  all.  He  has  been  cut  short  in  his  fondest  hopes,  and  his  warmest 
affections  ;  and  I  care  not  what  may  be  his  religion  or  irreligion,  what 
his  creed  or  what  his  skepticism,  he  will  go  down  to  the  grave  dissat- 
isfied and  miserable,  unless  he  looks  forward  to  the  unseen  world  for 
the  gratification  of  those  anticipations  and  hopes,  of  whose  fulfillment 
he  has  been  deprived  in  this. 

I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  belief,  that  another  class  of  beings, 
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more  unfortunate  still,  are  never  to  be  anything  more  than  the  lost 
beings  they  are.  Who  shall  tell  the  agony,  the  consuming  fire,  that 
gnaws  ceaselessly  at  the  heart-strings  of  the  abandoned  woman  ?  I 
imagine  there  is  no  sorrow  in  the  world  like  this.  When  the  young 
female,  whose  imagination  was  brilliant,  and  who  indulged  in  the  most 
extravagant  hopes  of  future  bliss  and  joy,  opens  her  eyes  calmly  to 
reflect,  that  she  has  entered  upon  a  life,  that  is  leading  daily  downward 
to  death,  and  that  she  will  never  turn  from  it — that  with  all  its  hoUow- 
ness,  it  is  the  best  the  world  can  afford  her,  and  that  all  she,  with 
good  reason  once  hoped  for,  of  home,  family  and  friends,  must  be  never 
thought  of  more,  but  as  a  delusive  dream,  no  wonder  that  the  heart- 
strings crack ;  no  wonder  that  life  is  short  and  that  youth  shows  a 
hollow  cheek,  a  wild  and  frenzied  eye  ;  no  wonder  the  laugh  is  forced, 
and  voice  sharp  and  husky.  The  oil  of  love  burns  not  to  illuminate 
that  nature,  and  the  poor  victims  are  led  to  think,  that  they  must  go 
hurriedly  through  their  wretched  existence,  and  then  lie  down  to  sleep 
in  gloom  and  darkness. 

Alas,  was  that  early  hope  implanted  in  their  hearts  to  be  consumed, 
and  to  leave  nothing  but  ashes  and  sorrow  behind  it  ?  I  will  believe 
it  not. 

But  we  need  not  go  to  such  extreme  cases.  Indeed,  my  argument 
will  lose  force  by  so  doing.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  those,  who 
have  kept  within  the  ordinary  bounds  of  morality,  and  who  yet  have 
come  short,  and  must  come  short,  of  all  that  they  once  fondly  expected. 
They  all  desire  something  that  this  world  has  failed  to  give  them. 
Now  I  ask,  shall  not  another  state  of  existence  open  to  them  a  new 
field,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness, 
and  wherein  they  may  live  the  life,  which  their  Creator  has  given  them 
a  capacity  and  desire  to  enjoy  ? 

For  what  was  man  given  affection — for  what  passion  ?  For  what 
was  he  given  reverence — for  what  was  he  given  love  ?  Is  aught  formed 
in  vain  ?  The  most  orthodox  sabbath-school  teacher  will  not  admit 
this.  These  qualities  were  given  that  they  might  be  gratified,  and  you 
make  the  Creator  a  bungling  workman,  when  you  say  he  has  not 
adopted  means  to  his  ends.  But  they  are  not  gratified  on  earth  but 
to  a  limited  extent.  With  the  loftiest  ambition  of  youth  realized,  man- 
hood brings  a  desire  for  something  better.  Always  on  the  stretch  for 
the  unattained,  man  goes  to  the  grave  dissatisfied  with  earth  and 
earth's  rewards.  I  care  not  how  good  or  pious  a  life  a  man  may  have 
lived,  he  will  yet  see,  that  in  many  things  he  has  come  short,  and  it  is 
only  the  hope  of  a  better  life,  that  reconciles  him  to  a  close  of  this. 
Those,  who  have  given  much  thought  and  study  to  theology,  and  have 
considered  much  on  the  future  life,  have  an  idea  somewhat  definite  as 
to  what  that  life  is  to  be.  They  may  have  a  creed,  to  which  their 
notions  conform.  But  with  most  people  the  whole  idea  and  faith  of  a 
hereafter  is  a  vague  consciousness,  which  is  implanted  in  all  men  alike 
by  their  Creator.  The  savage  has  it  not  less  than  the  cultivated  stu- 
dent. It  is  a  universal  instinct ;  and  it  is  not  made  a  part  of  man's 
nature,  in  order  to  deceive  him.  I  am  aware  that  some  men  would 
ridicule  a  theology  so  loose  as  this.     But  it  would  be  the  men  of  culti- 
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vation,  and  not  the  children  of  nature.  The  infidel  and  the  biblical 
critic  would  easily  disprove  it  with  arguments  so  strong,  that  I  should 
not  dare  undertake  to  refute  them.  They  would  deny  it,  however,  for 
exactly  different  reasons ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  destroyed  my 
unpretending  fabric,  they  would  demolish  each  other.  I  rest  therefore 
on  the  belief,  which  Nature  has  implanted  in  her  children — a  belief, 
that  in  the  hereafter  the  incongruities  and  hardships  of  this  life  will  be 
adjusted,  and  those  passions,  affections  and  aspirations  gratified,  which 
it  was  made  a  part  of  our  nature  to  entertain,  and  which  will  be  unsat- 
isfied, when  we  leave  the  world. 

An  idea  so  universal  as  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  instinct, 
rather  than  reason,  and  what  instinct  affirms,  reason  cannot  disprove. 
Of  Reason  and  Instinct,  says  Pope — 

"  One  may  be  right,  the  other  can't  be  wrong." 

Instinct  never  deceives,  and  never  misleads  ;  and  this  popular  belief, 
which  travelers  tell  us,  belongs  to  all  nations  and  tribes  and  races  of 
men,  who  have  intellect  enough  to  comprehend  it,  is  something  more 
than  reason.  It  is  a  consciousness  which  the  God  of  Nature  has  im- 
planted in  man  for  a  good  purpose,  and  it  is  not  meant  to  deceive  him. 
No,  it  is  God's  truth. 

Now  then  comes  the  deduction.  In  this  and  a  preceding  essay,  I 
have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  dark  side  of  many  a  man's  picture  whom 
we  meet  in  our  every  day  life — of  men,  w^ho  see  that  life  must  be  a 
failure,  and  who  can  conceive  of  no  possible  way  by  which  their  early 
hopes  and  promise  can  ever  be  realized.  They  look  upon  the  world 
with  feelings  of  sorrow  and  disappointment,  and  care  very  little  how 
soon  they  are  out  of  it.  Yet  these  men  have  an  idea,  vague  and  per- 
haps unacknowledged  even  to  themselves,  that  the  Fates  have  dealt 
hardly  with  them,  and  that  Justice  will  not  be  satisfied  without  com- 
pensation. Even  with  them,  there  is  a  deep  semi-consciousness,  that 
they  will  in  some  state  of  existence  be  the  beings  they  had  hoped  to 
be,  and  give  free  play  to  those  noble  impulses  of  the  heart,  that  have 
been  under  the  restraint  of  adverse  fortune  here. 

It  is  of  small  account  how  we  get  through  the  world,  if  so  be  that 
there  is  an  eternity  for  us  beyond  it.  And  it  concerns  us  little,  what 
the  world  may  think  of  us,  provided  we  enter  on  that  unseen  road, 
with  hearts  uncontaminated  by  vice,  and  souls  unstained  by  crime.  It 
is  a  common  belief  among  men,  that  the  violation  of  every  natural  law 
has  its  penalty,  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  The  man  of  dissipated 
and  debauched  habits,  suffers  and  dies  prematurely  ;  and  what  is  the 
fate  of  him,  who  trifles  with  his  moral  sense,  and  allows  his  mind  to 
run  upon  vicious  and  debasing  subjects.  A  man  may  be  correct  and 
temperate  in  regard  to  his  physical  nature,  while  his  mind  is  filled  with 
all  uncleanness.  Yet  he  shall  live  out  his  allotted  course  of  life — less 
happy  if  you  will — and  go  out  of  the  world  with  a  debauched  mind  and 
a  taste  vitiated  and  depraved.  Alas  !  there  is  no  escape  for  him.  He 
has  made  his  bed,  and  he  must  lie  therein.  He,  too,  may  hope  for  a 
better  existence — for  a  worse  one  is  hardly  possible.  But  what  exist- 
ence can  there  be  for  him  ?     His  mind  has  lost  its  purity,  and  though 
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he  does  awake  to  a  better  state,  yet  the  debauched  and  unclean  spirit 
will  awake  so  loaded  down  and  degraded  by  the  groveling  habits  of 
earth,  that  the  higher  felicity  of  the  pure  in  heart  will  be  impossible. 

It  is  therefore  the  great  object  of  men,  or  it  should  be,  to  keep  the 
heart  and  affections  pure.  What  though  the  world  pass  away.  The 
highest  pleasures  are  enjoyed  in  common  by  the  rich  and  the  poor  ;  and 
though  we  see  that  all  we  once  hoped  for  is  to  be  unrealized,  yet  ought 
we  to  keep  our  minds  uncorroded,  and  our  thoughts  pure — for  then 
may  we  enjoy  in  the  highest  perfection  the  hereafter.  Then  may  we, 
must  we  enter  upon  that  higher  existence,  which  God  himself  has  told 
us,  and  burned  it  into  our  very  consciousness,  it  is  ours  in  some  state 
to  enjoy. 

"  It  might  have  been."  There  are  few  men  in  the  world,  who  have 
not  their  enemies  ;  and  we  often  find  men  at  enmity,  whom  we  would 
suppose  from  their  sympathies  and  character,  ought  to  be  the  best  of 
friends.  The  worst  enemies  that  any  of  us  have,  we  can  easily  see, 
might  have  been,  but  for  some  very  slight  cause,  our  warmest  friends. 
How  it  comes  that  we  are  inimical,  we,  perhaps,  hardly  know  ;  and 
when  we  come  to  analyze  our  feelings  towards  those  to  whom  we  are 
most  unfriendly,  we  are  surprised  to  find  how  little  animosity  we  bear 
them. 

We  find  that  we  have  similar  sympathies  and  affections  to  theirs. 
But  our  associations  are  different,  and  our  purposes  and  interests  dif- 
ferent, and  we  magnify  their  faults,  while  we  console  our  consciences 
with  the  belief  that  it  is  a  virtuous  indignation.  But  it  is  passion, 
prejudice  and  interest,  that  dictate  harsh  expressions,  more  often  than 
it  is  an  abhorrence  of  what  is  wrong.  How  easy  to  smooth  over  the 
short  comings  of  a  friend,  and  how  much  easier  to  wax  eloquent  in 
denouncing  the  same  acts  when  done  by  an  enemy.  The  hand  that 
writes  on  universal  benevolence  to-day,  shall,  perchance,  to-morrow,  be 
engaged  on  bitter  and  unjust  invective  against  some  personal  foe. 
Imagined  or  real  wrong  shall  quickly  turn  sour  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  ;  and  he  who  in  his  quiet  meditations  would  not  harm  a  fly, 
will,  when  thrown  into  the  angry  turmoil  of  hfe  and 

"forced  to  drudge  for  the  dregs  of  men, 

And  scrawl  strange  words  with  the  barbarous  pen," 

be  very  apt  to  feed  the  public  appetite  for  sharp  and  severe,  and  per- 
haps unjust  strictures  on  the  conduct  and  motives  of  others. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all,  who  ever  gave  the  subject  a 
thought,  that  when  men  of  different  views  come  together,  and  talk 
over  intimately  and  freely  their  matter  of  difference,  how  little  that 
difference  really  is.  They  will  start  from  the  same  premises,  and  rea- 
son by  the  same  system  of  induction,  and  on  all  material  points  will 
agree,  yet  because  of  some  slight  ch'cumstance,  some  unaccountable 
prejudice,  they  are  arrayed  against  each  other  with  as  much  earnest- 
ness as  though  each  imagined  himself  the  champion  of  truth  combat- 
ting the  champion  of  error.  This  is  folly, — folly, — blind,  mad  folly  ; 
and  the  practice  of  it  renders  harsh  the  judgment,  and  unamiable  the 
disposition  of  those  who  indulge  in  it.     Look  upon  the  sunny  side  of 
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human  nature,  and  you  shall  feel  better  satisfied  with  yourself,  better 
satisfied  with  the  world,  and  laugh  at  the  cleverness  of  others,  whom 
you  might  otherwise  in  bitterness  condemn.  The  man  whose  conduct 
you  so  severely  reprobate,  very  likely,  would  you  grant  him  a  hearing, 
and  listen  to  his  wrongs,  and  find  out  his  hidden  springs  of  action, 
would  so  enlist  your  sympathy,  that  you  would  approve  his  conduct ; — 
if  not,  you  would  very  likely  find  much  in  it  to  admit  of  palliation,  and 
could  forgive  him  for  what  you  before  thought  was  inexcusable,  and 
deliberately,  intentionally  wicked. 

"  0  for  the  rarity  of  that  Christian  charity,"  sang  the  bard  of  hu- 
manity. 0  yes,  the  rarity  of  that  virtue,  alas,  how  great  it  is  !  What 
cruel  judgments  have  been  passed,  what  severe  philippics  spoken,  be- 
cause that  charity  was  wanting.  How  do  we  condemn,  because  we 
wish  to  condemn ;  how  do  we  censure,  because  we  will  not  believe 
that  others  are  governed  by  the  same  motives  as  ourselves.  If  we  are 
not  alike,  shall  we  take  credit  to  ourselves  that  we  are  created  diff'er- 
ent  from  those  whom  we  condemn  ?  No.  Is  it  our  merit  that  we  have 
been  placed  in  better  circumstances  for  developing  the  higher  attri- 
butes of  man  ?  No.  Then  let  us  be  chary  of  our  condemnation, 
and  by  all  means  cultivate  charity — for  by  so  doing  our  natures 
are  softened  and  improved,  and  we  not  only  live  more  happily  our- 
selves, but  make  others  happier  around  us.  The  sorrow  and  strife,  the 
misunderstandings  and  enmities,  that  exist  around  us,  we  see  and  feel 
might  have  been  avoided.  We  see  that  persons  well  calculated  to  act 
harmoniously  together  are  in  a  state  of  antagonism,  and  they  will  leave 
the  world  with  erroneous  ideas  of  the  character  and  motives  of  each 
other.  From  lack  of  light  men  entertain  erroneous  and  harsh  views  of 
their  fellow-men  ;  but  in  good  time,  that  darkness  will  be  dispelled. 

Yet  this  is  nothing  compared  with  the  drooping  sorrow  entailed  on 
men  by  their  lack  of  faith  in  the  future.  They  feel,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, that  there  is  to  be  a  reckoning  day,  and  that  justice  is  sure, 
and  if  hardly  dealt  with  here,  the  hereafter  will  have  its  compensation. 
But  it  is  not  a  living  belief  in  them  ;  not  one  that  affects  their  lives 
and  bids  them  take  courage.  In  fact,  they  hardly  acknowledge  it  at 
all.  They  rather  repine  under  the  weight  of  present  difficulties,  and 
some  rush  on  to  a  reckless  and  provoked  death.  But  could  they  feel 
it  to  be  a  fixed  and  unalterable  truth,  then  indeed  would  there  be  a 
hope  for  them  ;  for  then  might  they  with  resignation  and  joy  "  learn  to 
labor  and  to  wait." 

It  might  have  leen.  Through  this  light,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say, 
mist,  of  charity,  which  I  have  written,  we  are  able  to  discern  how 
more  in  accordance  with  our  natures  and  dispositions  our  ways  of  life 
might  have  been.  We  all  see,  that  we  have  not  done  what  we  could 
have  done  towards  developing  our  minds,  and  no  man  looks  back  upon 
the  past  without  regret,  or  without  saying  that,  were  he  to  live  his  life 
over  again,  he  would  live  it  differently.  He  will  see  wherein  he  missed, 
perhaps  fatally  missed,  his  calling  or  object.  Many  things  have  gone 
wrong  with  all  of  us.  The  ambitious  man,  if  he  has  been  what  the 
world  calls  successful,  finds  that  his  whole  life  has  been  one  protracted 
struggle  for  honors  that  brought  no  enjoyment.    The  apples  of  office 
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turned  to  ashes  on  his  lips,  and  as  he  reflects  on  the  sacrifices  of  mind 
and  body  which  he  has  made,  and  contrasts  his  own  unhappy  and  dis- 
satisfied spirit  with  that  of  his  neighbor,  who,  wiser  than  he,  was  con- 
tent to  live  and  enjoy,  and  do  his  duty  to  those  whom  Nature  had 
made  dependent  upon  him,  he  may  well  heave  a  sigh  and  exclaim — it 
might  have  been. 

So,  too,  with  the  man  of  business.  He  has  toiled  through  a  life  for 
wealth,  and  at  last  acquired  it,  and  then,  an  old  man,  he  attempts  to 
enjoy  it.  Alas,  it  is  too  late  now  to  enjoy,  but  in  acquisition.  Acqui- 
sition has  become  a  sort  of  second  nature  to  him  ;  and  though  he  may 
be  surrounded  by  all  of  a  material  character  that  he  ever  aspired  to 
have,  yet  he  finds  that  enjoyment,  and  ease,  and  quiet  combined,  are 
not  for  him  ;  and  if  one  of  this  character  reflects  on  what  has  brought 
him  to  this,  he  will  exclaim    "  Ah,  well,  it  might  have  been  I" 

Perhaps  the  most  melancholy  reflection  to  which  this  text  gives  rise, 
is  the  case  of  mismatched  people.  When  we  consider  that  so  many 
married  people  are  badly  mated,  and  that  by  this  cause  the  lives  of 
untold  thousands  are  made  miserable,  we  do  wrong  perhaps  to  ask 
them  to  look  back  and  consider  what  might  have  been.  Few  people 
marry  whom  they  would,  if  they  could  have  had  tlieir  own  way. 
It  is  probably  as  well  that  it  is  so  ;  for  married  people  who  fell 
in  love  at  first  sight  are  proverbially  miserable.  Yet  that  does 
not  matter.  Under  the  inspiration  of  first  love,  young  men  and 
maids  picture  to  themselves  the  bliss  and  felicity  which  they  are 
to  enjoy.  This  is  the  poetry  of  matrimony.  But  seldom  does 
this  early  love  end  in  marriage,  and  when  afterwards  the  parties  are 
married  to  others,  they  find  that  the  romance  of  it  endures  but  for 
a  little  time,  and  in  many  instances,  they  soon  come  to  realize,  that 
they  are  badly  matched.  Then  comes  the  terrible  reflection  of  what 
"might  have  been."  Then  comes  up  the  memory  of  past  hopes  to  con- 
trast with  present  realities  ;  and  then  the  unhappy  victim  in  sorrow  of 
heart  exclaims,  "  Alas,  it  might  have  been.  The  world  was  all  bright 
and  sunny  ;  a  spirit  with  whom  I  could  sympathize,  came  across  my 
path,  and  had  our  fortunes  been  joined  not  a  cloud  would  ever  have 
obscured  our  sky.  But  it  vanished,  and  nothing  is  left  to  me  but  to 
mourn.  '  It  might  have  been,'  but  alas,  now  it  can  never  be  ;  the 
world  is  dark,  and  in  the  future  there  is  no  ray  of  hope  I " 

A  case  less  frequent  and  less  serious  in  its  effect  is  that  of  those 
who  are  never  married  at  all.  It  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  a  person  of 
sound  mental  and  physical  conformation  has  lived,  who  did  not,  at 
some  period  of  life,  look  forward  to  matrimony.  As  a  consequence,  all 
have  built  more  or  less  matrimonial  castles.  They  have  peopled  them 
with  children,  and  surrounded  them  with  comforts.  But  to  many, 
castles  of  air  have  been  the  only  home  they  have  ever  owned.  The 
girl  or  young  woman  thinks  she  is  to  be  married  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Her  future  is  based  on  this  supposition  ;  but  often  to  her  the  January 
cometh  and  the  December  goeth  and  no  husband  appears.  Year  after 
year,  this  life  continues,  till  at  last  the  truth  strikes  home  to  such,  that 
that  which  at  one  time  "  might  have  been,"  in  all  probability  never  will 
be.    'Tis  most  likely  they  live  a  happier  life,  aye  and  perhaps  a  more 
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useful  one,  too,  than  their  companions  who  are  married  off  and 
bear  children  in  due  order  ;  but  that  reflection  does  not  console  them  ; 
for  they  contrast  their  lonely  condition,  not  with  the  state  of  those 
they  see  around  them,  but  with  that  which  they  had  pictured  to  them- 
selves long,  long  years  before. 

The  old  maid  !  I  must  give  her  an  apostrophe.  It  is  not  every  old 
maid  that  has  turned  sour  in  the  market.  Far  from  it.  There  is 
many  an  unmarried  aunt,  whose  face  is  always  sunshine,  and  whose 
presence  is  always  a  source  of  joy  to  a  host  of  little  nephews  and 
nieces.  For  my  part,  bachelor  as  I  am,  and  as  I  ever  expect  to  be, 
and  little  sympathy  as  men  of  my  class  have  with  the  unmarried 
antiquity  of  sisterhood,  for  genial  sociability  and  sensible  converse, 
commend  me  to  the  sweet-tempered  and  amiable  old  maid.  She  knows 
her  place,  and  is  never  in  the  way.  She  seems  to  think  it  is  her  prov- 
ince to  do  good  in  the  world,  and  so  that  she  makes  others  happy,  she 
is  content. 

The  old  bachelor  is  looked  on  with  more  favor  than  the  old  maid, 
because,  as  a  general  thing,  he  is  not  so  much  in  the  way.  He  keeps 
to  himself,  and  troubles  no  one  ;  and  having  neither  wife  nor  children 
of  his  own,  he  is  thought  to  be  a  miscellaneous  dispenser  of  favors. 
His  condition  is  envied  by  many  men  of  family,  and,  in  fact,  well  it 
may  be.  But  it  is  not  what  he  once  hoped  for.  Disaster  or  disap- 
pointment has  crossed  him,  and  he,  too,  looks  back  and  thinks  "what 
might  have  been."  For  him  the  future  hath  none  of  the  domestic 
cares  and  hopes,  that  so  beguile  and  enliven  the  daily  hfe  of  the  Ben- 
edick ;  for  him  the  future  hath  not  the  promise  of  an  old  age,  watched 
over  with  the  eye  of  affection  ;  for  him  appears  not  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance a  circle  of  loved  and  loving  little  ones,  in  whose  welfare  every 
thought  and  ambition  will  enter.  Not  for  him  the  pure  quiet  of  the 
domestic  home,  but  only  the  more  material  and  grosser  pleasures  and  the 
quiet  and  studies  of  soUtude.  And  of  these  he  has  an  abundance.  The 
single  man  may,  and  generally  does,  have  it  in  his  power  to  gratify  his 
vanity  and  his  grosser  appetites  more  fully,  than  he  who  has  others 
dependent  upon  him;  for  when  a  man  has  only  to  look  to  what  he  shall 
eat,  drink  and  wear,  it  leaves  him  a  greater  latitude  in  matters  of  ex- 
pense, than  when  there  are  several  others  dependent  upon  him.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  comforts  and  elegance  affect  a  man's  happiness,  the  bachelor 
has  the  advantage.  But  he  is  like  Belshazzar  at  the  famous  feast  that 
terminated  so  abruptly.  For  while  he  fares  sumptuously  every  day  ; 
eats,  drinks,  and  makes  merry  with  his  friends,  behold  old  age  cometh 
on,  and  where  is  he  then  ?  Surrounded  by  friends,  and  wife,  and  chil- 
dren, who  will  watch  him  with  the  eyes  of  affection  as  he  journeys  on 
down  the  decline  of  life  ?  Not  so.  But  hired  menials  must  do  the 
offices,  which  no  one  will  do  for  love  ;  and  though  wealth  be  his,  yet 
he  will  see  that  it  cannot  buy  what  in  the  nature  of  things  is  unpur- 
chasable  with  money,  and  instead  of  seeing  the  hand  of  love  raised  to 
anticipate  his  every  wish,  he  will  see  the  eye  of  avarice  looking  vexed 
that  he  will  not  quit  the  world.  The  bachelor  may  be  happy  as  the 
Benedick  during  middle  Ufe,  and  he  ought  not  to  live  beyond  it.  He 
is  of  no  use  to  any  one.    Nobody  cares  for  his  existence,  except  it  be 
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for  his  money,  and  he  may  as  well  divide  it  up  at  once  among  his  heirs 
and  give  up  the  ghost,  as  worry  on  till  the  machine  is  v/orn  out,  a  tor- 
ment to  himself  and  all  around  him.  Let  him  go.  Why  cumbereth 
he  the  ground  ?  The  man  who  has  sons  and  daughters  around  him  is 
of  use ;  for  it  gratifies  them  to  minister  to  his  wants  and  return  the 
affection,  and  repay  the  good  ofi&ces,  rendered  long  before ;  but  the 
bachelor,  when  his  days  of  business  and  activity  are  gone,  is  of  no  use 
to  any  one.     Let  him  die.     He  has  no  friends. 

With  these  illustrations,  we  may  draw  our  random  vagaries  to  a 
close.  Vagaries  they  are,  and  pretend  to  be  nothing  more.  But  I 
ask,  if  reflections  of  this  kind  on  the  unhappiness  of  others,  with  some 
of  whom  we  have  always  differed,  and  towards  whom  we  have,  per- 
haps, been  inimical,  may  not  induce  us  to  judge  them  more  kindly  in 
our  hearts.  Believe  me,  they  all  have  their  sorrows,  and  would  we 
look  in  upon  them,  and  know  the  hidden  motives  of  their  actions,  we 
should  be  glad  to  relieve  the  misery  they  suffer,  rather  than  add  to 
its  intensity.  Thoughts  of  this  kind  will  not  be  useless  if  they  carry 
with  them  the  conviction,  that  somewhere  the  freed  spirit  will  exist  in 
a  sphere  where  it  will  be  less  encumbered  by  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding it,  and  where  it  may  act  out  the  better  qualities  of  its 
nature  ;  where  the  desires  inherent  in  the  mind  may  be  gratified,  and 
that  compensation  given  for  the  denials  that  were  endured  in  the  flesh. 

The  illustrations  cited,  if  considered  in  this  light  must,  with  the 
argument  advanced,  make  men  resigned  to  the  lot  which  has  befallen 
them.  They  may  look  forward  with  hope,  that  somewhere  all  their 
desires  and  longings,  which  are  of  a  pure  and  natural  kind,  will  be 
gratified.  As  we  pass  the  meridian  of  life,  and  feel  how  far  short  we 
have  come  of  what  we  have  felt  was  in  us,  and  see  how  impotent  the 
result,  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  promise,  let  us  not  repine 
at  our  own  folly  or  misfortune,  till  we  become  misanthropic  and  miser- 
able, for 

"  There's  a  place  that  is  better  than  this,  Robin  Rough, 
And  I  trust  in  my  heart  you'll  go  there, — 
"Where  the  poor  man's  as  great,  though  he  hath  no  estate, 
As  if  he'd  a  thousand  a  year." 

That  place  will  be  "  better  than  this."  Our  characters  will  be  as  we 
form  them  here.  But  we  shall  not  be  indulging  in  hopes  not  to  be  ful- 
filled, nor  brooding  over  early  disappointments.  But  we  may  hope 
that  the  good  God,  who  has  made  us,  and  who  in  every  other  thing 
has  provided  the  means  of  gratification  for  every  desire  which  he  has 
implanted  in  the  human  heart,  will  not  fail  us  in  this.  We  may  hope 
that  if  we  leave  the  world  with  the  feeling  that  we  had  aspirations 
and  desires  of  a  pure  and  honorable  character,  which  our  position  has 
forbidden  us  from  gratifying,  we  may  yet  enjoy  them,  even  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  ardent  youth. 

"Ah  well,  for  us  some  sweet  hope  hes, 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes, 

And  in  the  hereafter  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away." 
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A    STEEPLE    CHASE    OX    THE    PRAIRIES. 

ANONTMOUS. 

The  First  of  June,  1849  !  Six  years  ago  !  How  stranger  than 
fiction  it  seems,  that  on  this  sixth  anniversary  of  that  eventful  day, 
after  traversing  all  the  vicissitudes  of  experience,  after  boxing  the  com- 
pass of  life's  stormy  sea,  and  shaking  hands  with  every  extremity  of 
fortune,  I  should  be  seated,  at  last,  in  this  quiet  little  sanctum ; — the 
hum  of  that  mighty  city,  which  was  then  the  goal  of  our  hopes,  around 
me  ;  the  wild  freedom  of  the  illimitable  prairies  exchanged  for  the 
confines  of  a  dingy  ofi&ce ;  my  snorting  charger  discarded  for  this  old 
arm  chau- ;  the  badge  of  the  pioneer  laid  aside  for  a  more  peaceful, 
but  mightier  weapon,  this  "gray  goose  quill." 

Yes  !  Six  long  years  of  stern  experience,  of  lonely  wanderings,  of 
ever  changing,  never  ceasing  toil  and  tm'moil,  have  changed  the  boy 
into  the  man  ;  the  youthful  romance  of  the  emancipated  student  into 
the  stern,  fixed  pm-poses — the  utilitarian  views  of  the  slave  of  busi- 
ness. But  have  all  their  stormy  vicissitudes  and  wild  excitements  blot- 
ted from  the  mind  the  fearful  memories  of  that  terrific  scene,  long  ago, 
when  the  tyro  of  the  wilderness  first  looked  on  Death  ?  Ah,  no  !  On 
this  sixth  anniversary  of  that  memorable  day,  the  thronging  memories 
of  that  fearful  hour  crowd  thick  upon  me.  The  first  sudden  moment 
of  wUd  alarm,  that  terrible  war  whoop,  bursting  from  fifty  savage 
throats,  the  reckless  desperation,  the  thrilling  excitement  of  that  wild 
chase  of  eight  miles,  with  fifty  painted  demons  sailing  after  me  on  their 
wild  mustangs, — the  appalling  fear,  as  the  sweat  gathered  on  the  flanks 
of  my  flying  gray,  and  the  foam  flew  from  his  heaving  nostrils,  lest  his 
strength  and  bottom  should  fail  me  in  my  dire  extremity  ;  and  above 
all,  the  exulting  thrill  of  gratitude  and  rapture  when  the  white  wagon- 
tops  of  my  comrades  hove  in  sight,  as  we  flew  over  the  summit  of  the 
last  hiU  that  divided  us  from  safety,  and  the  wild  howl  of  the  bafiled 
horde  burst  on  my  startled  ears, — all,  all  come  back  ; — nothing  is  for- 
gotten;— and  that  unspeakable  revulsion  of  feeling, — when  my  fright- 
ened steed  rushed  into  camp,  and,  his  duty  done,  his  powers  exhausted, 
dropped  almost  lifeless  to  the  earth,  as  I  reeled  from  the  saddle,  and 
fervently  thanked  that  gracious  Providence,  who  had  looked  down 
upon  and  protected  me  in  my  fearful  need. 

It  was  on  this  day  six  years  ago.  Eighty-five  of  us,  weary  wan- 
derers over  the  trackless  prairies,  were  day  after  day,  and  month  after 
month,  toiling  onward  to  this  distant  land  of  gold,  whose  lofty  Sierras 
and  summer  plains  have  since  gathered  to  their  eternal  embraces  so 
many  a  member  of  that  gallant  youthful  band.  It  was  Sunday  in  the 
wilderness.  The  wagons  all  "corralled"  on  the  banks  of  the  "Little 
Blue,"  the  toil-worn  mules  scattered  around,  joyfully  cropping  the  vir- 
gin grass  under  the  watchful  vigilance  of  the  guard.  Some  of  the 
party  were  bathuig  in  the  clear  stream,  some  cooking,  mending  clothes, 
washing,  lounging  or  smoking,  and  all,  enjoying  to  the  full  a  glo- 
rious, sunshiny  day  of  rest  and  indolence,  when  some  evil  genius  pos- 
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sessed  me  with  a  sudden  desire  to  be  the  first  of  the  party  to  slay  the 
long  expected  "  buffalo,"  an  animal  we  had  not  yet  encountered,  but 
which  now  began  to  be  the  constant  theme  of  conversation  and  con- 
jecture. Several  of  the  boys  were  hunting  turkeys  in  the  margin  of 
timber  which  skirted  the  river,  so  that  when  I  saddled  up  my  steed  and 
with  rifle  at  my  saddle  bow,  started  out  to  the  northward,  the  few 
who  observed  my  departure,  exchanged  sly  winks  at  my  probable  dis- 
appointment, but  never  dreamed  of  the  thrilling  adventure  that  I  was 
so  rashly  rushing  into.  Although  we  knew  that  we  were  about  the 
confines  of  the  Pawnee  territories,  and  had  indeed  been  warned  by  a 
convoy  of  trappers,  whom  we  had  met  but  a  few  days  previous,  return- 
ing from  their  distant  wintering  ground  in  the  mountains,  that  their 
war  parties  were  out,  yet  confident  in  our  numbers,  and  the  entire 
inability  of  our  unpractised  eyes  to  detect  any  traces  of  them,  we  had 
attributed  the  well-meant  warning  of  the  old  mountaineers  rather  to  a 
spirit  of  newsmongering  than  anything  else,  and  rather  despised  those 
wild  Bedouins  of  the  prairies,  of  whom  we  had  heard  so  much,  but  had 
as  yet  failed  to  see. 

Far  away,  over  the  beautifully  undulating  and  vernal  bosom  of  the 
trackless  prairies  I  rode  gently  along,  on  the  qui  vive  for  any  indica- 
tions of  the  object  of  my  desires  ;  but  though  I  eagerly  scanned  the 
horizon  as  I  proceeded,  not  a  living  being  met  my  eye,  except  a  few 
shy  antelopes,  whose  wary  caution  and  quick  perception  rendered  them 
impossible  of  approach  upon  the  open  prairies.  Far  as  the  vision 
could  reach,  nought  but  a  monotonously  undulating  surface  of  gently 
swelling  and  naked  hills,  covered  only  by  the  buffalo  grass  and  flow- 
ers of  every  hue,  extended  in  every  direction  towards  the  far  horizon, 
when  the  blue  sky  of  summer  kissed  the  distant  hills,  glowing  in  the 
fresh  verdure  of  the  advancing  season. 

Struck  with  the  voiceless  solitude  of  this  untrodden  desert,  I  rode 
slowly  along,  lazily  musing  on  the  strange  vicissitudes  which  had  so 
suddenly  translated  me  from  college  halls  to  this  wild  scene,  and  had 
almost  imperceptibly  placed  some  seven  or  eight  miles  between  me  and 
camp,  when  far  in  the  distance,  directly  in  front  of  me,  I  discerned  a 
column  of  dust,  which  as  I  sujoposed  betokened  the  long-desired  buf- 
falo. Away  went  romance  and  reflection.  The  ardor  of  the  hunter 
took  possession  of  me,  and  hastily  loosening  my  pistols  and  glancing 
at  my  rifle's  lock,  I  struck  spurs  to  my  steed  and  galloped  forward, 
never  doubting  that  the  opportunity,  so  ardently  coveted,  was  now  at 
hand. 

Charging  down  the  hill  and  across  the  intervening  valley,  I  rose 
another  gently  swelling  roll  of  the  prairie,  and  as  I  gained  the  summit, 
again  the  moving  cloud  of  dust  met  my  gaze,  and  this  time,  consider- 
ably nearer  :  and  as  I  closely  regarded  it,  I  perceived  that  it  was  rap- 
idly approaching,  and  I  began  to  discern  the  flashing  of  bright  objects 
gleaming  out  from  its  obscurity.  This  looked  less  like  buffalo,  and  as 
the  object,  whatever  it  might  be,  continued  to  approach,  I  halted  for 
a  better  view,  and  was  not  long  in  making  out  a  lai'ge  band  of  mounted 
Indians,  their  snow-white  shields  and  burnished  lance  heads  glancing 
brightly  in  the  morning  sun. 
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Still,  however,  I  scarcely  tliouglit  of  Pawnees,  but  supposed  it 
might  be  some  hunting  party  of  friendly  Potawatomies  or  Sioux,  and 
at  all  events,  knowing  the  mettle  and  powers  of  my  horse,  and  having 
a  retreat  at  pleasure,  I  thought  I  incurred  no  great  risk,  by  waiting 
for  a  more  satisfactory  inspection.  Gradually,  across  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  prairie,  they  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  now  disappearing 
from  view  in  crossing  some  concealed  hollow,  and  again  displayed  in 
bold  relief  against  the  sky,  as  they  surmounted  some  prominent  ridge. 

At  length  their  distance  was  diminished  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  thinking  a  closer  acquaintance  undesirable,  I  turned  my 
horse's  head  with  a  view  of  riding  moderately  towards  camp,  till  they 
should  manifest  some  design  to  pursue  me,  when,  imagine  the  chill  of 
horror  which  cm'dled  my  blood,  as  I  saw  two  smaller  parties  in  my 
rear,  galloping  together  from  either  side  to  cut  off  my  retreat,  and 
heard  the  terrific  yell  which  all  three  raised,  as  they  saw  their  wily 
maneuver  discovered,  and  that  further  sUence  would  be  useless. 

Whilst  the  main  body  had  continued  to  attract  my  attention  by  ad- 
vancing conspicuously  towards  me,  these  two  parties  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  some  of  the  numerous  hollows,  which  at  times  had  concealed 
them  temporarily  from  view,  to  diverge,  and  by  a  wide  circuit  attain 
my  rear ; — I,  greenhorn  that  I  was,  never  dreaming  of  this  common 
Indian  stratagem,  while  stupidly  regarding  the  first  and  only  object 
which  had  attracted  my  gaze.  But  was  there  not  yet  time  ?  The  two 
intercepting  parties  were  rapidly  converging  towards  the  line  of  my 
retreat,  and  were  already  within  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  of  each  other, 
while  I  "was  not  more  than  half  that  distance  from  the  center.  The 
main  body  with  a  fearful  whoop,  dashed  on  to  close  me  in.  My  horse 
was  fleet  and  true,  but  he  was  also  travel-worn  and  fatigued.  How 
long  could  he  distance  those  wild  coursers  of  the  desert,  even  if  I 
escaped  the  immediate  danger  ?  But  there  was  no  time  to  deliberate. 
Kow  or  never  was  the  chance.  Another  moment  would  be  too  late. 
Grasping  my  rifle  with  a  firmer  clutch,  and  reassuring  with  caressing 
words  the  frightened  steed,  who  alone  could  save  me  from  a  horrible 
fate,  I  made  a  bold  dash  for  the  interval  which  still  separated  the 
detached  parties,  and  upon  which  they  were  rapidly  closing. 

Xobly  the  gallant  animal  responded  to  the  call — snorting  with  ter- 
ror at  the  wild  shouts  of  our  pm'suers — trembling  ia  every  limb  with 
the  intensity  of  his  exertions,  he  flew  over  the  ground,  and  with  the 
fleetness  of  the  wind,  he  dashed  between  the  approaching  hordes, 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  us  on  either  hand.  With  the  energy  of 
despair  I  grasped  the  saddle  with  my  knees,  and  bent  forward  to  assist 
his  flying  course.  On,  on,  towards  the  only  hope  of  safety, — fifty 
yelling  demons  hard  upon  our  tracks — then-  blankets  and  finery  flying 
in  the  wind — onward  we  sped,  pursuers  and  pursued,  over  the  broad 
expanse  of  that  prairie  ocean. 

Soon  the  fleetness  and  blood  of  my  American  courser  began  to  tell 
on  the  enduriug  but  slower-footed  mustangs  of  the  Indians.  Some  of 
the  worst  mounted  were  gradually  di'opping  to  the  rear,  and  after  run- 
ning two  or  three  miles  they  were  strung  out  in  a  long  line  behind  me. 
Gradually  I  slackened  speed,  for  I  well  knew  that  the  bottom  and  en- 
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durance  of  Indian  horses,  accustomed  to  traverse  immense  distances  at 
a  single  stretch,  is  almost  without  limit,  and  many  a  long  mile  was  still 
before  us.  Again  they  would  diminish  the  distance,  and  again  I  was 
obliged  to  urge  my  jaded  steed  to  his  best  efforts.  But  I  was  begin- 
ning to  breathe  freer,  the  first  startling  alarm  was  over  ;  half  the  dis- 
tance was  accomplished.  If  my  gallant  gray  could  but  maintain  his 
tremendous  exertions  for  four  miles  more,  I  was  safe.  Once  in  sight 
of  camp,  and  the  prudence  of  my  wild  pursuers  would  glance  but  once 
at  the  eighty  American  rifles  which  would  gleam  from  behind  our 
wagon  wheels. 

I  was  now  descending  a  long  but  gentle  inclination  towards  a  broad, 
level  depression  in  the  prairie,  which  spread  out  about  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  wide  at  its  base.  My  savage  pursuers  were  for  a  moment 
out  of  sight  behind  the  ridge  I  had  just  crossed.  I  reached  the  foot 
of  the  hill  at  full  speed  ;  my  steed  plunged  forward  on  what  seemed 
hard  ground  ;  and  0,  despair  !  sank  to  his  belly  in  a  treacherous 
sivamp !  Ah  !  can  the  gathering  years  of  all  futurity  ever  blot  from 
my  memory  the  despair  of  that  awful  moment !  How  far  this  seem- 
ingly impassable  barrier  extended  up  and  down  the  rivulet  which  divi- 
ded it,  I  could  not  guess.  A  terrific  yell  burst  from  the  exultant  war- 
riors, as  they  appeared  over  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  recognized  the 
dilemma  they  had  too  truly  anticipated.  Terrible  fears  chilled  my 
blood.  In  that  brief  moment,  as  the  wild  savages  came  charging 
down  the  hill,  tumultuous  thoughts  of  home  and  friends,  mingled  with 
the  bright  anticipations,  so  long  cherished,  of  a  golden  future  in  the 
land  of  promise,  came  thronging  in  wild  confusion  through  my  teeming 
brain.  There  was  one  hope  left — desperate  as  it  seemed — lout  there 
was  no  time  for  deliberation,  no  opportunity  for  choice.  Resistance 
was  madness.  I  was  hemmed  in  on  every  side  but  one.  Straight 
ahead  was  my  only  chance.  I  might  flounder  through,  and  at  all 
events,  suffocation  or  capture  in  the  bog  was  no  worse  than  instanta- 
neous destruction  where  I  was.  Dashing  the  rowels  into  the  trimbling 
animal,  I  madly  urged  him  forward.  The  soil,  though  covered  with 
grass  and  apparently  firm,  gave  way  at  every  step.  Ploughing  his 
way  by  gigantic  efforts,  now  for  an  instant  raising  himself  on  some 
harder  spot,  then  sinking  to  his  saddle  girths,  urged  by  my  frantic 
exertions,  terrified  to  frenzy  by  the  appalling  yells  of  the  rapidly 
approaching  enemy,  and  the  shots  which  began  to  whistle  around  us, 
the  noble  animal  toiled  gallantly  on  and  gained  the  firm  bank  just  as 
the  dusky  forms  of  my  pursuers,  infuriated  at  the  possible  loss  of  their 
prey,  were  clustering  on  the  opposite  side,  seeking  a  favorable  spot  to 
follow. 

Their  deliberation  saved  me.  It  required  a  strong  control  of  reason 
to  walk  my  failing  horse  slowly  up  the  hill,  while  the  Indians  were 
floundering  after  me  through  the  swamp.  But  I  rightly  judged  that  a 
little  breathing  time  would  not  be  wasted  on  him.  I  turned  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  just  as  the  discomfited  Indians  were  beginning  to  crawl 
out  of  the  bog,  and  again  putting  spurs  to  my  jaded  horse,  once  more 
we  sprung  forward  in  that  mad  race  for  hfe  or  death.     Onward  we 
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rnshed,  over  hills  and  valleys,  across  streams  and  through  ravines  in 
headlong  flight,  pursuers  and  pursued. 

The  timber  which  marked  the  camp  grew  more  and  more  distinct ; 
now  for  a  moment  concealed  by  an  intervening  hill,  and  again  as  we 
flew  over  its  summit,  rising  nearer  and  clearer  to  the  view.  My  horse 
was  rapidly  failing — great  flakes  of  foam  flew  from  his  mouth  ;  covered 
with  mud  and  drenched  with  sweat,  he  still,  however,  toiled  gallantly 
onward,  spurning  the  wild  sod  of  the  prairie  with  his  flying  hoofs. 
But  the  gaol  was  nearly  won.  Oh  !  if  he  could  but  hold  his  pace  a 
little  longer.  The  tireless  mustangs  of  the  Indians,  no  match  for  his 
fleet  limbs  in  a  short  stretch,  now  exhibited  their  wonderful  powers  of 
endurance.  Onward  they  swept  after  us  with  undiminished  speed, 
their  unshorn  manes  and  sweeping  tails  mingling  with  the  flowing 
drapery  of  the  wild  riders,  and  flying  out  upon  the  wind. 

The  timbered  banks  of  the  "  Little  Blue  "  which  I  had  so  earnestly 
longed  for,  had  been  for  some  moments  concealed  by  a  long  but  gently 
swelHug  ascent,  the  summit  of  which  I  was  approaching.  If  from 
here  the  white  wagons  of  our  camp  should  be  visible  over  the  uninter- 
rupted plain,  I  should  yet  reach  them.  But,  oh,  if  another  of  these 
interminable  ridges  should  intervene  !  My  poor  horse  was  on  his  last 
legs.  But  to  perish  in  sight  of  safety — to  be  taken  within  view  of  the 
camp  by  these  implacable  savages.  My  brain  teemed  with  these  mad- 
dening doubts,  as  I  neared  the  spot  which  was  to  decide  my  fate,  and  I 
trembled  with  eagerness  for  the  view,  which  might  consign  me  to 
despair. 

I  neared  the  summit; — another  bound  and  we  were  over  and  were 
flying  with  faltering  steps  down  a  long,  gentle  inclination,  which  swept 
away  in  gentle  undulations  to  the  longed-for  timber,  still  about  a  mUe 
ahead.  I  strained  my  eyes  for  indications  of  my  comrades  ;  and  oh  ! 
rapture  unspeakable — far  away,  but  directly  before  me,  nestling  at  the 
base  of  the  long,  dark  line  of  cottonwood,  in  full  view  of  the  panting 
fugitive,  loomed  up  the  white  circle  of  tents  and  wagon  tops  ;  dearer 
to  my  longing  gaze,  than  to  the  desert  worn  pilgrim,  the  lofty  minarets 
and  marble  palaces  of  Eastern  story. 

A  shout  of  triumph  and  exultation  burst  from  my  lips  as  I  discov- 
ered the  welcome  scene,  and  recognized  the  gaze  of  my  deliverance.  I 
looked  back.  One  after  another,  the  savages  came  bounding  over  the 
ridge,  pressing  on  with  the  wild  fury  of  disappointed  rage.  But  their 
practised  eyes  were  not  slow  to  discover  my  refuge,  and  one  after 
another  pulled  up  his  panting  steed,  and  gazed  with  bafiled  malignity 
after  their  expected  victim. 

But  I  was  saved  !  Covered  with  foam  and  sweat  my  gallant  pre- 
server burst  into  camp,  and  as  I  sjDrang  from  the  saddle  into  the  midst 
of  my  startled  comrades,  with  a  groan  of  exhaustion  he  sunk  quivering 
to  the  earth.  The  faithful  creature  had  toiled  to  the  last;  he  had  done 
his  best ;  his  powers  were  exhausted,  and  yielding  at  last  to  utter  pros- 
tration, he  stretched  his  weary  limbs  upon  the  sward,  and  I  thought 
that  the  last  race  of  my  gallant  gray  was  run.  How  I  nursed  him 
through  that  long  night, — how  I  covered  him  with  my  own  store  of 
blankets,  and  supplied  him  carefully  and  cautiously  with  grass  and 
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water, — ^how  I  trudged  along  on  foot,  day  after  day,  for  the  next  two 
weeks,  and  led  and  cherished  him  as  careful  as  a  feeble  child,  I  have 
not  time  to  tell ;  but  although  many  a  mile  he  carried  me  in  after  days, 
over  these  dreary  deserts,  and  many  a  time  brought  me  alongside  of 
the  flying  buffalo  in  his  mad  career,  yet  never  again  did  he  run  an 
eight  mile  steeple  chase  against  the  field,  with  fifty  untamed  coursers 
of  the  desert  for  his  competitors,  and  fifty  painted  warriors,  yelling  in 
his  rear. 


THE    ST  E  ANGER    GUEST, 


BY     J.     P.     ANTHONY. 
FIE8T    VOICE. 

Daek  is  the  night — 
Huge  clouds  assail  the  moon  in  black  array ; 

Pale  is  the  light — 
Like  gliding  specter — of  each  fitful  ray, 
Scarce  seen  on  darkness  ere  it  dies  away.] 

Loud  swells  the  gale; 
The  Tiewless  windy  billows  onward  sweep, 

With  moan  and  wail ; — 
Like  wave  on  wave  upon  the  angry  deep, 
O'er  hill  and  dell  with  fury  on  tlaey  sweep. 

Hark  to  that  scream  1 
Mingling  with  shouts  upon  the  raging  blast, 

Could'st  thou  not  deem 
That  in  this  hour  had  sentence  dread  been  passed. 
And  some  lost  soul  to  deep  perdition  cast? — 

With  louder  howl, 
To  flashing  fires  of  Heaven  the  blast  replies; 

Darker  the  scowl 
On  every  feature  of  the  gloomy  skies ; 
And  hark!   afar  the  muttering  thunders  rise. 

Come,  close  the  door; 
Seel  the  log  blazes  with  inviting  light; 

One  flagon  more ! 
Unheeded  let  the  tempest  show  its  might — 
Come,  we  will  sing  again  our  songs  to-night  I 

SECOND      VOICE. 

Thanks  for  thy  cheer; — 
I  may  not — dare  not  with  thee  longer  stay; — 

Dost  thou  not  hear 
Those  fearful  voices  on  the  blast,  that  say — 
"Come  to  the  forest,  lost  one,  come  away?" 

And  now,  good  night! 
Give  me  thy  prayers  ere  thou  shalt  seek  thy  rest; 

So  morning's  light 
Shall  not  reproach,  nor  bring  to  thee  unrest, 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  thy  departed  guest. 

PIEST     VOICE, 

Tet  prithee,  stay! 
'Tis  vain ! — he's  gone — he  hears  my  voice  no  more ! 

Ay,  howl  away. 
Thou  burly  blast,  exultant  in  thy  roar; 
He  seeks  the  forest — we  shall  meet  no  more. 

Dark  is  the  night, — 
Huge  clouds  assail  the  moon  in  black  array; 

Pale  is  the  light — 
Like  gliding  specter — of  each  fitful  ray. 
Scarce  seen  on  darkness  ere  it  dies  away. 
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EEMARKS  OX  THE  LIFE  AND  POETRY  OF  KEATS. 

BY    C.     E.     HAVENS. 

The  friends  of  John  Keats  have  so  contrived  to  throw  a  personal 
interest  around  him,  that  we  unconsciously  extend  the  sympathy  we 
have  for  the  man,  to  our  judgment  of  his  works.  "Tell  him,"  said 
Leigh  Hunt,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Severn,  when  Keats  was  ill  at  Rome, 
"tell  that  great  poet,  and  noble-hearted  man — that  we  shall  all  bear 
his  memory  in  the  most  precious  part  of  our  hearts,  and  that  the  world 
shall  hoio  its  head  to  it,  as  oiir  loves  doP  The  prophecy  has  been  ful- 
filled. His  friends  have  not  only  taught  us  to  seek  pleasure  in  his 
poetry — they  have  printed  the  moral  of  his  life. 

That  curiosity  which  neglects  the  study  of  the  intellectual  life  of  a 
poet,  in  order  to  interest  itself  in  his  more  secret  and  domestic  experi- 
ence, is  essentially  vulgar.  The  conversation  of  people  of  frivolous 
habits  and  bad  taste,  always  turns  upon  persons.  Refined  and 
educated  persons,  who  wish  to  save  themselves  the  labor  of  direct 
thought,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  their  reputation  for  good  taste, 
seek  to  dignify  a  conversation  essentially  vulgar,  by  the  illusion  of 
great  names,  and  shine  in  the  reflected  luster  of  genius.  But  the  con- 
versation, which  relies  on  the  momentary  inspiration  of  the  reason  and 
the  affections,,  is  as  much  superior  to  a  mere  trick  of  memory,  as  the 
dignity  of  history  surpasses  that  of  biography.  It  is  in  the  union  of 
the  internal  life  as  exemplified  in  the  poet's  works,  and  the  external  life 
as  exemplified  in  his  life,  that  we  are  to  seek  the  key  to  that  living  and 
genial  criticism,  which  illustrates  the  one  by  the  other,  is  more  tena- 
cious of  beauties  than  of  faults,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  what  is 
excellent  and  admirable,  will  cover  all  that  is  born  of  human  frailty 
with  oblivion  and  silence. 

With  contemporary  authors,  such  a  course  is  of  necessity  impossible. 
We  cannot  illustrate  their  works  by  their  lives  ;  for  their  lives  are  as 
yet  an  unfulfilled  promise.  They  are  placed  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion,  and  are  on  trial  for  conviction  or  acquittal ;  and  according  to 
the  verdict,  is  the  desire  at  their  death  to  be  informed  of  whatever  is 
curious  in  their  lives.  It  cannot  be  said  indeed,  that  the  contemporary 
verdict  is  always  just.  Modern  literature  furnishes  too  many  examples 
of  neglected  genius  and  pampered  mediocrity.  For  mediocrity  writes 
for  effect ;  but  genius  abides  its  time,  and  calmly  appeals  to  posterity. 
"  Whatever  is  too  original  will  be  hated  at  the  first.  It  must  slowly 
mould  a  public  for  itself ;  and  the  resistance  of  the  early,  thoughtless 
judgments  must  be  overcome  by  a  counter  resistance  to  itself,  in  a 
better  audience  slowly  mustering  against  the  first."  * 

The  writings  of  Keats  were  received  by  the  public  with  neglect,  or 
decided  disapprobation.  It  is  true,  that  he  found  among  his  intimate 
friends  a  "  lit  audience,  though  few  ;"  as  did  also  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Landor,  and  others  of  his  contemporaries.  But  their  admiration 
could  hardly  console  him  for  his  want  of  popularity,  for  we  read  that 
*  De  Quincey — Essay  on  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth. 
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he  attributed  his  failure  to  the  inactivity  of  his  publisher,  Mr.  Oilier,  a 
young  man,  who  had  not  only  published  his  poems  out  of  sheer  admi- 
ration for  them — a  sufficient  guarantee  against  inactivity — but  who 
also  possessed  claims  upon  Mr.  Keats'  regard,  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  himself  a  poet.  But  Keats,  who  was  the  embodiment  of  sensi- 
bility, could  not  comprehend  how  the  public  should  remain  unaffected 
by  subjects  having  so  strong  an  interest  for  himself,  and  accordingly 
he  sacrificed  his  publisher's  friendship  to  a  mistaken  enthusiasm. 

The  earlier  poetry  of  Keats  was  a  very  tempting  subject  to  critics 
who  were  incapable  of  detecting  beauties,  and  whose  business  it  was  to 
show  up  every  possible  violation  of  taste.  His  faults  were  exactly 
those  which  we  should  expect  to  find  in  a  young  poet.  He  was  care- 
less in  his  rhymes,  of  a  redundant  fancy,  and  too  confident  of  public 
indulgence.  The  critics  were  little  disposed  to  grant  him  any  indulg- 
ence, and  they  considered  that  his  poetry  was  a  vineyard  affording 
plenty  of  employment  for  the  pruning-knife.  They  went  at  it  without 
the  least  regard  for  the  preservation  of  the  vines.  They  sinned  much 
more  on  their  side,  than  ever  Keats  had  done  on  his.  They  utterly 
failed,  with  one  honorable  exception,  to  distinguish  the  latent  power 
which  was  masked  in  his  grotesque  productions.  They  endeavored  to 
cast  him  out  root  and  branch,  and  they  met  with  a  most  deserved  and 
decided  failure.  "  No  more  Keats,  I  entreat," — wrote  Lord  Byron  to 
the  editor  of  the  London  Quarterly,  "  flay  him  alive — if  some  of  you 
don't,  I  must  skin  him  myself.  There  is  no  bearing  the  driveling  idiot- 
ism  of  the  manikin."  The  criticism  written  by  Giflford,  was  every  way 
unworthy  of  the  dignity  and  reputation  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  It 
was  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  kind  and  discriminating  article  of 
Lord  Jeffrey  ;  and  in  all  probability  it  hastened  the  poet's  death. 
"  The  first  effects,"  wrote  Shelley,  "  are  described  to  me  to  have  resem- 
bled insanity,  and  it  was  by  assiduous  watching  that  he  was  restrained 
from  effecting  purposes  of  suicide.  The  agony  of  his  sufferings  at 
length  produced  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs,  and  the 
usual  process  of  consumption  appears  to  have  begun."  When  the  grave 
closed  over  him,  the  malice  of  his  enemies  ceased,  and  Lord  Byron, 
rushing  from  the  extreme  of  detraction  to  the  extreme  of  eulogy,  pro- 
nounced his  "Hyperion"  to  be  "inspiredby  the  Titans,  and  sublime  as 
..Slschylus." 

We  need  not  seek  to  discover  the  enmity  which  the  poetry  of  Keats 
excited,  in  the  faults  of  his  writings  alone.  Criticism  could  not  have 
been  so  unmerciful  and  so  ungenerous,  as  to  be  inspired  with  absolute 
rage  by  so  trivial  a  cause.  The  fact,  that  Blackwood  and  the  London 
Quarterly  were  his  assailants,  and  that  the  Edinburgh  Quarterly  was 
his  defender,  gives  a  political  complexion  to  the  entire  case.  To  dedi- 
cate a  work  to  Leigh  Hunt,  the  editor  of  the  Examiner,  and  the  libeler 
of  a  King,  was  rank  treason  in  the  judgment  of  the  Tories.  They 
could  forgive  anything  but  this.  In  all  probability,  the  poetry  of  Keats 
would  have  been  received  in  an  entirely  different  manner,  had  it  not 
been  for  his  avowed  connection  with  men,  whose  politics  were  liberal 
enough  to  defend  the  principles  of  a  sanguinary  revolution. 

The  finest  talent  of  the  age  was  arrayed  on  the  side  of  generous 
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principles ;  and  although  Keats  felt  but  little  personal  interest  in  the 
question  of  "people's  rights,"  he  was  not  the  man  to  conciliate  his  ene- 
mies by  sacrificing  his  friends  ;  and  so  he  was  insulted  by  coarse  per- 
sonalities, told  that  it  "  was  a  better  and  a  wiser  thing  to  be  a  starved 
apothecary,  than  a  starved  poet," — though  on  what  principles  the  com- 
parison was  instituted,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell, — and  finally,  he  was 
ordered  "  back  to  his  gallipots." 

We  do  not  believe  that  Keats  was,  personally,  the  victim  of  syste- 
matic persecution.  He  shared  in  the  general  abuse  that  was  lavished 
upon  Ms  friends.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  acquit  Gifford  of  the  com- 
mission of  a  great  literary  crime.  Beyond  peradventure,  he  prosti- 
tuted his  authority,  by  traveling  out  of  the  legitimate  path  of  popular 
criticism,  in  order  to  demolish  a  political  image  of  straw.  He  made 
the  capital  mistake  of  confounding  the  poet  with  the  imaginary  politi- 
cian ;  and  by  so  doing  he  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  premature 
death  of  his  victim.* 

Keats  lived  in  an  atmosphere  eminently  unfavorable  to  the  harmo- 
nious development  of  his  poetical  genius.  He  was  surrounded  by  poets, 
who,  in  aiming  at  originality,  were  too  often  betrayed  into  extrava- 
gances and  conceits  ;  and  who  felt  bound  to  defend  their  faults  as  well 
as  their  beauties,  from  the  successive  attacks  of  hostile  criticism.  He 
was  well  aware  of  the  pernicious  effects  his  associations  had  upon  him, 
and  voluntarily  avoided  society  in  order  to  preserve  the  freedom  and 
originality  of  his  genius. 

His  choice  of  subjects  was  particularly  unfortunate.  Mr.  Longfellow 
exhibited  a  superior  taste  and  judgment  to  Keats,  in  presenting  the 
Grecian  myth  of  "  Endymion,"  in  its  original  large  generality  of  outline, 
and  deducing  from  it  a  very  beautiful  moral.  Antique  poetry  but  sel- 
dom gives  us  the  details  of  its  theme.  Its  vigorous  hand,  designs  with 
a  few  master-touches,  the  larger  features  of  its  subject,  and  leaves  the 
rest  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader's  fancy. 

Prometheus,  nailed  to  the  rock,  has  hardly  a  word  to  say  of  his 
bodily  agony,  lout  summons  up  the  force  of  his  unconquerable  will  to 
give  strength  to  endurance,  and  defiance  to  Jove  : 

"  0  holy  JSther,  and  swift-winged  winds. 
And  River-wells,  and  laughter  infinite 
Of  yon  Sea-waves !     Earth,  mother  of  us  all, 
And  all-vievraig  cyclic  Sun,  I  cry  on  you ! — 
Behold  me  a  god,  what  I  endure  from  gods ! 

Behold,  with  throe  on  throe, 

How,  wasted  by  this  woe, 
I  wrestle  down  the  myriad  years  of  Time  ! 

Behold,  how,  fast  around  me. 
The  new  King  of  the  happy  ones  sublime 
Has  flung  the  chain  he  forged,  has  shamed  and  bound  me ! 
"Woe,  woe !    to-day's  woe  and  the  coming  morrow's, 
1  cover  with  one  groan !     And  where  is  found  me 

A  limit  to  these  sorrows  ? 
And  yet  what  word  do  I  say  ?     I  have  foreknown 
Clearly  all  things  that  should  be — nothing  done, 

*  We  use  tteae  words  advisedly.    The  seeds  of  death  were  in  Keats,  but  we  think  the  catas- 
trophe was  hastened  by  the  effect  of  the  critique. 
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Comes  sudden  to  my  soul — and  I  must  bear 
What  is  ordained  with  patience,  being  aware 
Necessity  doth  front  the  universe 
With  an  invincible  gesture."  * 

The  poetic  myths  of  Greece  come  down  to  us  as  nearly  perfect  as 
they  may  be.  They  appeal  to  our  sense  of  moral  beauty,  and  leave 
sufficient  room  for  the  employment  of  our  imaginations.  Keats's  fault 
was  therefore  twofold.  First  in  the  choice  of  subjects  so  far  removed 
from  popular  interest — and  second,  in  supplying  the  details  of  a  theme, 
the  highest  perfection  of  which  consisted  in  the  absence  of  details,  f 

His  "  Endymion  "  is  more  impalpable  than  cobweb.  From  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  it,  there  is  nothing  to  call  forth  the  sympathies  of 
humanity.  It  is  so  mere  an  abstraction,  that,  except  as  an  evidence  of 
power,  it  could  not  challenge  the  popular  attention  beyond  a  few  fleet- 
ing weeks.  The  style  and  language  are  unfinished  and  far-fetched,  the 
rhyme  is  unequal,  and  it  is  redundant  in  fancy.  Its  faults  are  marked 
and  evident.  But  as  a  proof  of  intrinsic  genius,  and  a  promise  of 
future  perfection,  considering  the  author's  age  at  the  time  of  its  pro- 
duction, it  stands  alone  in  English  literature. 

This  it  was,  which  all  his  critics  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Jeffrey, 
overlooked.  Even  Mr.  De  Quincey,  who  plumes  himself  somewhat  on 
his  capacity  for  detecting  latent  genius,  was  at  fault  in  this  case — for 
he  writes,  "the  very  midsummer  madness  of  affectation,  of  false  vapory 
sentiment,  and  of  fantastic  effeminacy,  seemed  to  me  combined  in 
Keats's  "Endymion,"  when  I  first  saw  it  near  the  close  of  1821." 

The  "  Hymn  to  Pan,"  which  Wordsworth  characterized  as  a  "  pretty 
piece  of  Paganism,"  is  the  finest  portion  of  the  Romance,  although  it 
abounds  in  many  lurking,  but  definite  touches.     The  opening  line, 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever," 

has  passed  into  popular  literature,  and  we  rememember  to  have  seen 
more  or  less  quoted,  the  following  lines  : 

"  Autumn  bold, 
With  universal  tinge  of  sober  gold," 

which  is  only  surpassed  by  Tennyson,  in  that  exquisite  line,  wherein  he 
characterizes  the  season,  as, 

"red  with  spurted  purple  of  the  vat." 

The  expression — 

"  undescribed  sounds, 
Which  come  a  swooning  over  hollow  grounds," 

is  one  of  the  many  evidences,  which  go  to  prove  the  delicate  sensibility 
of  the  poet  to  external  impressions. 

Keats  was  the  founder  of  the  modern  sensational  school  of  poetry, 

*  Mrs.  Browning's  Translation.  • 

f  Absence  of  details.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Taylor,  his  publisher,  Keats  says  of  poe- 
try, "its  touches  of  beauty  should  never  be  half-way,  thereby  making  the  reader 
breathless  instead  of  content."  Grecian  art  should  have  taught  him  differently 
from  this.  In  supplying  the  details  of  the  "Endymion,"  Keats  only  bewildered 
the  imaginations  of  his  readers. 
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which  reaches  its  mature  development  in  Tennyson.  But  Tennyson 
combines  some  reflective  qualities  with  his  sense  of  the  beautiful,  which 
were  entirely  foreign  to  the  nature  of  Keats. 

The  contrast  between  the  "Endymion"  and  "Hyperion"  is  so  start- 
ling and  complete,  that  if  the  two  poems  were  placed  before  one  per- 
son, he  could  not  possibly,  from  internal  evidence,  trace  their  authorship 
to  the  same  mind.  The  "  Endymion"  reminds  us  of  the  description  of 
Yivian  Place,  in  the  prologue  to  Tennyson's  "  Princess  :" 

"  on  the  pavement  lay 
Carved  stones  of  the  Abbey-ruin  in  the  park, 
Huge  Ammonites,  and  the  first  bones  of  Time ; 
And  on  the  tables,  every  clime  and  age 
Jumbled  together ;  celts  and  calumets, 
Claymore  and  snowshoe,  toys  in  lava,  fans 
Of  sandal,  amber,  ancient  rosaries. 
Laborious  orient  ivory  sphere  in  sphere." 

The  severe  beauty  of  the  "Hyperion,"  may  be  compared  to  a  Grecian 
temple,  massive  in  its  proportions,  and  classic  in  the  sculptured  grandeur 
of  its  decorations. 

The  "  Endymion  "  is  incoherent,  unequal  and  chaotic.  The  "Hyperion" 
is  sustained  and  orderly.  The  "Endymion"  is  essentially  a  curiosity. 
The  "Hyperion,"  had  it  been  completed,  would  have  rivaled  in  epic 
grandeur  anything  that  has  appeared  in  English  literature  since  the 
"  Paradise  Regained."  Its  conception  of  the  fallen  Titans,  points 
directly  to  the  influence  of  JEschylus  and  Milton.  The  types  of  its 
colossal  divinities  exist  alone  in  its  Prometheus  and  Satan. 

In  common  with  the  poetry  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  the  "  Hype- 
rion" is  the  finest  modern  illustration  of  that  "sculpturesque  faculty," 
the  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  it  satisfies  the  eye  by  presenting  a  vari- 
ety of  scenes,  in  which  everything  depends  on  the  effect  of  contrast, 
attitude,  and  grouping,  related  to  each  other  only  so  far  as  each  bears 
a  central  relation  to  the  grand  idea  of  the  poem,  the  images  being  of 
that  definite,  and  %oTO-plastic  character,  which  give  little  scope  to  the 
exercise  of  the  imagination.  The  following  quotation,  which  is  by  no 
means  a  solitary  one,  will  illustrate  the  idea  : 

"As  when  upon  a  tranced  summer  night, 
Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods. 
Tall  oaks,  branch-charmed  by  the  earnest  stars, 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  sth-, 
Save  from  one  gradual  solitary  gust, 
"Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies  off, 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave ; 
So  came  these  words  and  went ;  the  while  in  tears 
She  touch' d  her  fair  large  forehead  to  the  ground, 
Just  where  her  falling  hair  might  be  outspread 
A  soft  and  silken  mat  for  Saturn's  feet. 
One  moon,  with  alteration  slow,  had  shed 
Her  silver  seasons  four  upon  the  night. 
And  still  these  two  were  postured  motionless, 
Like  natural  sculpture  in  cathedral  cavern ; 
The  frozen  God  still  couchant  on  the  earth, 
And  the  sad  Goddess  weeding  at  his  feetP 
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The  entire  quotation  is  very  beautiful,  but  it  is  to  the  italicised  lines 
we  would  call  particular  attention. 

The  Miltonic  grandeur  and  infinity  of  images  in  the  "Hyperion" 
is  quite  original  and  striking.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
description  of  Hyperion, 

"  And  all  along  a  dismal  rack  of  clouds, 
Upon  the  boundaries  of  day  and  night, 
He  stretch'd  himself  in  grief  and  radiance  faint," 

and  compare  it  with  the  following  description  of  Satan,  from  the  Par- 
adise Lost : 

"  Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  nearest  mate 

With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,   and  eyes 

That  sparkling  blaz'd,  Jiis  other  parts  besides 

Prone  on  the  flood^  extended  long  and  large, 

Lay  floating  many  a  rood^ 

Keats  derived  his  inspiration  from  literature.  His  "Endymion" 
was  influenced  by  his  reading  of  Spenser;  his  "Hyperion"  by  the 
the  reading  of  Milton.  But  the  composition  of  the  former  was  much 
more  agreeable  to  his  feelings,  than  the  composition  of  the  latter.  In 
truth,  he  soon  tired  of  the  "  Hyperion."  He  became  wearied  with 
sounding  periods  and  Miltonic  inversions.  He  did  not  like  the  con- 
straint, which  this  species  of  verse  imposed  upon  him,  of  always  en- 
deavoring to  do  his  best ;  and  so,  after  shaping  from  the  marble  the 
trunk  of  a  statue,  he  suddenly  dropped  his  chisel,  and  left  the  imper- 
ishable fragment.  What  the  Torso*  is  in  sculpture,  the  "  Hyperion" 
is  in  poetry. 

He  was  considerably  more  than  a  mere  man  of  talent,  and  yet  not 
of  the  fullest  genius. 

A  great  many  distinctions  have  been  attempted  between  genius  and 
talent ;  one  of  the  most  plausible — and  certainly  the  most  popular  of 
which  is — that  genius  creates,  and  talent  combines.  In  other  words, 
that  the  latter  is  dependent  upon  the  former  for  the  material  upon 
which  it  exercises  its  powers.  Now  this  distinction,  which  has  some 
meaning  when  applied  to  the  difference  between  the  imagination  and 
fancy,  is  certainly  a  very  superficial  one,  when  used  to  distinguish 
between  genius  and  talent.  If  we  had  been  told  simply,  that  genius 
is  warm,  and  talent  is  cold,  we  should  have  had  a  definition  coming 
much  nearer  to  the  mark,  for,  in  reality,  this  is  the  distinction  between 
them.  Talent  is  cold  intellectualism  ;  f  whereas  genius  from  its  sym- 
pathy with  the  pleasures  and  sufferings  of  others,  is  warm  and  vital- 
ized by  the  heart.  Genius  is  intellect  giving  expression  to  feeling — 
the  reciprocal  play  between  the  mind  and  the  sensibilities.  Thus  the 
true  poet  is  a  man  of  genius.     But  the  greatest  philosopher — Locke 

*  Gilfillan  calls  the  "Hyperion"  the  "greatest  of  poetical  torsos." 

f  Talent  is  cold  intellectualism.  "In  our  use  of  the  word  'talents,'  as  when  we 
say  'a  man  of  talents,'  there  is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  responsibilities  which  go 
along  with  the  possession  of  intellectual  gifts  and  endowments,  whatsoever  they 
maybe." — Trench  on  the  Study  of  Words.  "Genius,"  says  another  writer,  "is 
not  a  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind,  but  a  union  of  many.  It  is  a  beauty  and  vigor 
of  the  whole  souV^ 
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or  Kant  for  instance — in  so  far  as  he  speaks  from  pure  reason  is  a  man 
of  talent. 

The  genius  of  Keats  was  defective  in  this,  that  whereas  he  sympa- 
thized very  strongly  with  all  pleasureable  sensations,  as  his  poetry 
thoroughly  testifies,  he  was  not  equally  affected  by  that  which  is  pain- 
ful.* His  capacity  for  happiness  was  greater  than  his  capacity  for 
suffering.  His  poetry  overflows  with  sustained  buoyancy,  but  very 
rarely  touches  upon  anything  of  a  tragical  nature.  Perhaps,  in  his 
writings,  he  voluntarily  turned  from  sensations  which  had  too  deep  an 
actual  existence  for  him.  We  do  not  pretend  to  account  for  the  fact ; 
but  such  it  is. 

"We  are  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  premature  death  of 
Keats  was  a  misfortune  to  literature.  No  lapse  of  time  would  have 
brought  to  him  the  "  philosophic  mind."  In  him  sensation  swallowed 
up  reflection.  Time  indeed  might  have  modified  his  sentiments,  and 
would  have  somewhat  abated  the  fervor  of  youth,  but  it  would  have 
worked  no  radical  change  in  his  nature.  We  venture  to  say  that  he 
never  would  have  produced  anything  superior  to  the  Hyperion  if  he 
had  lived  to  a  patriarchal  age. 

In  respect  to  faultless  taste,  exquisite  finish,  and  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, the  "Eve  of  St.  Agnes"  takes  precedence  of  all  his  minor 
poems.  Nothing  could  be  conceived  in  a  finer  spirit,  or  developed  with 
a  more  happy  combination  of  suitable  qualities.  The  language  appears 
to  have  been  chosen  with  that  quick  and  lively  sensibility  to  force  and 
truth  of  expression  which  marks  the  truly  poetic  genius.  In  all  Eng- 
lish literature,  there  could  not  be  found  a  verse  giving  so  sensible  an 
expression  to  the  chillness  of  a  winter's  night,  as  the  following  opening 
stanza  from  the  above  poem  : 

"  St.  Agnes  Eve.     Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was  1 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold ; 
The  hare  limped  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass, 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold  : 
Numb  were  the  Beadsman's  fingers  while  he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censor  old, 
Seem'd  taking  flight  for  Heaven  without  a  death, 
Past  the  sweet  Virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayer  he  saith." 

Many  persons  must  have  felt  the  "expressive  silence  "of  the  hud- 
dled flock  on  a  keen  frosty  winter's  night ;  but  who  before  Keats  gave 
it  such  condensed  utterance.  Apart  from  many  single  lines  of  uniqioe 
beauty  in  this  poem,  conspicuous  among  which  is  that  dainty  one, 

"lucent  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon," 

the  gem  of  the  piece,  embedded  like  a  pearl  in  a  setting  of  refined 
gold — is  that  which  describes  Madeline  upon  her  knees,  repeating  her 

*  That  which  is  painful.  We  never  contemplate  painful  subjects  except  for  a 
pleasurable  end.  The  soldier  braves  the  horrors  of  war  for  the  sake  of  glory. 
The  experimentalist  puts  an  animal  to  pain  for  the  sake  of  knowledge.  But 
Keats's  sensibilities  appear  to  recoil  from  painful  subjects,  no  matter  how  great  a 
pleasurable  recompense  they  may  afford  him. 
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vespers,   in  the  subdued  light  of  that  "casement  high  and  triple- 
arch'd,"  emblazoned  with  "  panes  of  quaint  device." 

Passing  over  the  odes  "To  a  Nightingale,"  "To  Autumn,"  and  "  On 
a  Grecian  Urn,"  we  come  to  the  "  Ode  to  Fancy,"  which  will  instantly 
remind  the  reader  of  English  poetry  of  Milton's  "Allegro."  The 
"Allegro"  is  eminently  a  picturesque  poem.  It  has  few  generalities. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  the  objects  presented,  are  given,  so  as 
to  place  them  before  us  in  a  definite  and  distinct  form.  Thus  we  have 
"  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  ; "  "wrinkled  care;"  "Laughter  holding  both 
his  sides  ;"  and  "  wreathed  smiles."  In  this  respect  the  "  Ode  to 
Fancy"  stands  far  below  the  "Allegro."  But  compare  the  following 
quotations,  and  the  family  likeness  that  exists  between  the  poems  will 
readily  be  detected. 


"  To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  singing,  startle  the  dull  night, 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise ; 
Then  to  come  in  spite  of  sorrow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow, 
Through  the  sweet-briar,  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine : 
While  the  cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin, 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-door, 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before : 
Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  morn, 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill. 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill : 
Some  time  walking  not  unseen 
By  hedgerow  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 
Eight  against  the  eastern  gate. 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state, 
Eobed  in  flames  and  amber  light. 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dlght. 
While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand 
Whistles  o'er  the  furrowed  land. 
And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe. 
And  the  mower  whets  his  sithe, 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale." 


"  Thou  shalt  hear 
Distant  harvest-carols  clear; 
Eustle  of  the  reaped  corn ; 
Sweet  birds  antheming  the  morn : 
And  in  the  same  moment — hark  1 
'Tis  the  early  April  lark, 
Or  the  rooks,  with  busy  caw. 
Foraging  for  sticks  and  straw. 
Thou  Shalt,  at  one  glance,  behold 
The  daisy  and  the  marigold  ; 
White-plumed  lilies,  and  the  first 
Hedge-grown  primrose  that  hath  burst; 
Shaded  hyacinth,  alway 
Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid-May ; 
And  every  leaf,  and  every  flower 
Pearled  with  the  self-same  shower. 
Thou  shalt  see  the  field-mouse  peep 
Meager  from  its  celled  sleep ; 
And  the  snake  all  winter-thin 
Cast  on  sunny  bank  Its  skin; 
Freckled  nest-eggs  thou  shalt  see 
Hatching  in  the  hawthorn  tree. 
When  the  hen-bird's  wing  doth  rest 
Quiet  on  her  mossy  nest;; 
Then  the  hurry  and  alarm. 
When  the  bee-hive  casts  its  swarm ; 
Acorns  ripe  down-pattering. 
While  the  Autumn  breezes  sing." 


In  concluding  the  subject,  we  cannot  but  remark,  that  it  would  be  of 
decided  advantage  to  the  memory  of  Keats,  if  a  revised  edition  of  his 
poems  were  published,  in  which  his  many  sins  of  commission  should  be 
excluded.  Such  an  edition  would  necessarily  omit  the  greater  portion 
of  the  "Endymion,"  which  can  never  be  an  object  of  interest,  except 
to  the  curious  ;  some  few  of  his  sonnets,  and  the  dramas  which  were 
unwisely  given  to  the  world  in  the  "  Literary  Remains."  His  poetry 
cannot  suffer  by  a  thorough  sifting,  but,  on  the  contrary  may  be  great- 
ly improved  ;  for  we  firmly  believe  that  after  the  strictest  scrutiny, 
there  will  remain  much  that  will  be  perpetuated  with  the  English 
tongue. 
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WHAT    IS    MAN? 


BY     LUOF. 


Theottgh  all  the  various  tribes  of  men  we  trace 
A  common  origia  and  destiny; 
Man's  birth  and  death,  in  every  age  and  place, 
In  all  essentials  have  equality ; 
Alike  men  spring  to  life,  alike  they  die. 
Why  should  man's  heart  with  high  ambition  burn? 
Why  greet  his  fellow  y^th  a  scornful  eye  ? 
Vain  man !  shalt  thou  not  ultimately  learn. 
That  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return  ? 

What  if  thou  sportest  on  the  towering  wave  ? 
What  if  above  thy  brothers  borne  on  high  ? 
Pride,  pomp  and  glory  have  not  power  to  save 
The  heart  from  torturing  passions,  nor  the  eye 
From  tears  ;  the  spirit  from  the  deep-drawn  sigh. 
Thy  very  immortality  of  flight 
May  quite  unfit  thee,  or  to  live,  or  die  ! 
And  when  Life's  wave  breaks  in  dark  ocean's  night. 
The  spray,  more  than  the  billow,  may  linger  on  the  sight. 

Short-sighted  man !  of  his  brief,  chequered  life, 
Its  end  and  aim,  how  little  knoweth  he? 
Why  should  he  dare  Omnipotence  to  strife? 
He  cannot  penetrate  futurity; 
Nor  grasp  the  past;  the  present  scarcely  see; 
His  rapid  moments  like  swift  meteors  fiy. 
And  ere  he  takes  Life's  sun  on  Time's  dark  sea. 
He  lieth  down  on  the  rough  waves  to  die, 
And  sinks  in  the  abyss  of  deep  obscurity. 

He  tills  the  ground  and  offeroth  to  God 
The  first  fruits  of  his  care  and  manly  toil ; 
And  when  he  walketh  in  the  fields  abroad, 
His  thoughts  grow  dark, — intent  on  deeds  of  spoil, 
From  which  a  god-like  being  should  recoil ; 
Fancying  God  shows  his  brother  more  respect, 
His  brother's  blood  ho  mingleth  with  the  soil ! 
As  if  when  Fate  his  offerings  doth  reject. 
The  feeble  arm  of  man.  Heaven's  judgments  could  correct 

Poor  man  !  and  yet  he  fretteth  for  himself. — 
And  for  his  household;  as,  if  length  of  days, 
And  the  accumulation  of  mere  pelf. 
Could  save  him  from  the  change  and  rust  which  preys 
On  all  created  things.     He  humbly  prays; 
He  builds  an  ark;  outrides  the  flood's  wild  waves. 
And  as  fierce  storms  obscure  the  sun's  faint  rays. 
He  sees  his  race  engulphed  in  watery  graves, — 
And,  as  God's  own  elect, — himself, — his  sons,  he  saves; 

Saves  !  only  for  a  few,  sad,  fleeting  years, 
To  propagate  a  race,  less  strong,  less  right ; 
To  cultivate  the  vine — that  tree  of  tears, — 
To  drink  and  to  be  drunken  in  the  sight 
Of  his  own  sons ;  and  from  that  piteous  plight 
To  rise — and  rising — staggering — raves; 
Hurling  his  maledictions  with  a  blight 
Which  withers  human  beings  into  slaves ! 
And  thus  with  prayers  and  curses,  by  turns  he  damns  and  saves  1 

Strange  Being !  see,  on  Shinar's  boundless  plain 
He  marshaleth  vast  hosts  with  mighty  power ; 
And  that  his  name  and  glory  may  remain 
To  coming  ages  an  enduring  dower. 
He  buildeth  up  to  Heaven  a  matchless  tower; 
But  when  about  the  pinnacle  to  reach, 
Down  came  Jehovah !    In  one  fleeting  hour, 
No  man  can  understand  his  brother's  speech ! 
And  Babel  sinks  to  wreck  like  a  ship  cast  on  the  beach. 
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He  sees  gaunt  famine  coming  from  afar, 
And  makes  provision  for  her  knawing  tooth; 
From  Nihis'  banks  to  Canaan's  distant  shore, 
In  the  sweet  spirit  of  fraternal  ruth, 
He  sends  to  save  the  hungry  sons  of  Truth ; 
In  after  days  when  tbey  have  numerous  grown, 
He  slays  their  infants  and  enslaves  their  youth ; 
And  when  Heaven  leads  them  forth,  he  follows  on, 
Till  in  returning  floods  his  hosts  are  overthrown. 

He  groweth  wise,  and  rich,  and  vastly  great ; 
His  scepter  swayeth  to  the  distant  sea ; 
All  nations  praise  the  glory  of  his  state, — 
And  Sheba's  Queen  proclaims  his  majesty; 
His  works  declare  his  unique  piety. 
On  Zion's  holy  mount,  with  untold  treasure, 
He  rears  a  temple  to  the  Deity, 
Divine  in  structure,  beauty,  wealth  and  measure; 
Then  in  strange  woman's  love  he  finds  his  rarest  pleasure. 

He  soareth  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame ; 
His  glory  gloweth  like  unclouded  noon ; 
Unnumbered  millions  tremble  at  his  name. 
His  smile  is  courted  as  the  richest  boon, 
His  frown  more  dreaded  than  the  fell  Simoon; 
His  lofty  palaces  all  thought  surpass; 
His  throne  excels  the  sheen  of  sun  and  moon; 

All  these,  saith  he,  my  power  did  amass;  , 

Thus  vieth  he  with  God ; — then  like  an  ox  eats  grass. 

While  yet  the  bloom  of  youth  is  on  his  cheek. 
He  nobly  mounts  his  Father's  ancient  throne; 
He  conquers,  elevates,  unites  the  Greek : — 
Kingdoms  of  yore  with  glory  overgrown, 

Quelled  by  his  glance,  are  quickly  overthrown.  ^ 

From  conquering  unto  conquest  forth  he  flies; 
With  thrones,  crowns,  scepters,  his  meteor  path  is  strewn ! 
His  banner  waves  o'er  all  beneath  the  skies, 
Then,  in  a  midnight  revel,  ingloriously  he  dies. 

Unfolding  the  strong  pinions  of  his  soul, 
Man  soars  with  Science  through  her  vast  domain; 
He  wreathes  a  lightning  garland  round  each  pole ; 
Doth  analyze  the  dust,  light,  darkness,  rain, — 
Extends  the  triumphs  of  his  mental  reign  ; 
Tells  how  the  hoary  frost  and  ice  have  birth  ; 
Weighs  planets; — suns;— the  Pleaides  restrains; — 
He  guides  Arcturus, — looseth  Orion's  girth ; — 
Then  sinks  into  the  grave  like  a  vile  thing  of  earth ! 

Vain  man !  his  lofty  intellect  may  scan 
Creation's  grandeur  and  immensity; 
His  soul,  the  idea  of  the  Godhead  span. 
As  oft  it  yearns  for  immortality ! 

His  heart  throb  wildly  with  Love's  ecstacy !  4h 

His  fancy  revel  in  her  own  creations,  ■'     ** 

Fairer  than  fields  Elysian  e'er  can  be ; 
Then,  like  a  slave,  his  stomach's  least  vibration, 
Hurls  the  poor  mortal  down  from  his  proud  elevation. 

How  grave  a  contradiction  is  poor  man  ! 
His  days  all  numbered  and  his  years  all  told 
Form  but  a  brief,  uncertain,  dwindling  span. 
A  babe, — a  youth — of  age — already  old — 
Fainting  with  heat  and  freezing  with  the  cold! 
The  child  of  deep  and  dark  adversity. 
He  wastes  his  life  in  toil  for  bread  and  gold ! 
The  slave  of  passion,  boasting  he  is  free, — 
A  riddle  to  himself,  to  his  race  a  mystery  1 

r 

If  this  is  man,  how  foolish  is  his  pride  ? 
Wealth,  honor,  glory,  but  a  fitful  gleam! 
A  drop,  exhaled  from  earth,  doth  fall  and  glide 
An  undistinguished  atom  in  the  stream 
Which  sweeps  away  to  ocean !     So,  Life's  dream 
Flows  on  and  mingles  with  Eternity ! 
Eternity !  I  cannot  grasp  that  theme ! 
Frail  barque  of  Life  drive  on  o'er  Time's  dark  sea. 
The  hand  which  launched  thee  forth,  controls  thy  destiny ! 
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CALIFORN^IA,    IN    1852. 

LETTER   NINETEENTH. 

RESIDENCE     IN     THE     MINES. 

Feom  oue  Log  Cabin,  Indian  Bar,  August  4, 1852. 

We  have  lived  through  so  much  of  excitement  for  the  last  three 
weeks,  dear  M.,  that  I  ahnost  shrink  from  relating  the  gloomy  events 
which  have  marked  their  flight.  But  if  I  leave  out  the  darker  shades 
of  our  mountain  life,  the  picture  will  be  very  incomplete.  In  the  short 
space  of  twenty-four  days,  we  have  had  murders,  fearful  accidents, 
bloody  deaths,  a  mob,  whippings,  a  hanging,  an  attempt  at  suicide,  and 
a  fatal  duel.  But  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  as  according  to  rule  one 
ought  to  do. 

I  think  that  even  among  these  beautiful  hills,  I  never  saw  a  more 
perfect  "  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky,"  than  that  of  Sunday  the 
eleventh  of  July.  On  that  morning,  I  went  with  a  party  of  friends  to 
the  head  of  the  "  Ditch,"  a  walk  of  about  three  miles  in  length.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Nature  herself  ever  made  anything  so  lovely,  as  this 
artificial  brooklet.  It  glides  like  a  living  thing,  through  the  very  heart 
of  the  forest ;  sometimes  creeping  softly  on,  as  though  with  muffled 
feet,  through  a  wilderness  of  aquatic  plants  ;  sometimes  dancing  gaily 
over  a  white  pebbled  bottom  ;  now  making  a  "sunshine  in  a  shady 
place,"  across  the  mossy  roots  of  the  majestic  old  trees — and  anon  leap- 
ing with  a  grand  anthem,  adown  the  great,  solemn  rocks,  which  lie  along 
its  beautiful  pathway.  A  sunny  opening  at  the  head  of  the  ditch,  is  a 
garden  of  perfumed  shrubbery  and  many-tinted  flowers — all  garlanded 
with  the  prettiest  vines  imaginable,  and  peopled  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  magnificent  butterflies.  These  last  were  of  every  possible  color — 
pink,  blue  and  yellow,  shining  black  splashed  with  orange,  purple 
fleshed  with  gold,  white,  and  even  green.  We  returned  about  three  in 
the  evening,  loaded  with  fragrant  bundles,  which  arranged  in  jars,  tum- 
blers, pitcher,  bottles  and  pails,  (we  are  not  particular  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  our  vases  in  the  mountains,  and  love  our  flowers  as  well  in  their 
humble  chalices  as  if  their  beautiful  heads  lay  against  a  back-ground  of 
marble  or  porcelain,)  made  the  dark  old  cabin,  "a  bower  of  beauty 
for  us." 

Shortly  after  our  arrival,  a  perfectly  deafening  volley  of  shouts  and 
yells  elicited  from  my  companion  the  careless  remark,  "that  the  cus- 
tomary Sabbath-day's  fight  was  apparently  more  seriously  than  usual." 
Almost  as  he  spoke,  there  succeeded  a  death-like  silence,  broken  in  a 
minute  after  by  a  deep  groan,  at  the  corner  of  the  cabin,  followed  by 
the  words,  "Why  Tom,  poor  fellow,  are  you  really  wounded  ?  "  Before 
we  could  reach  the  door,  it  was  burst  violently  open,  by  a  person  who 
inquired  hurriedly  for  the  Doctor — who,  luckily,  happened  at  that  very 
moment  to  be  approaching.  The  man  who  called  him,  then  gave  us 
the  following  excited  account  of  what  had  happened.     He  said  that  in 
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a  meU  between  the  Americans  and  the  foreigners,  Domingo — a  tall,  ma- 
jestic-looking Spaniard,  a  perfect  type  of  the  novelistic  bandit  of  Old 
Spain — had  stabbed  Tom  Somers,  a  young  Irishman,  but  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States — and  that  at  the  very  moment,  said  Do- 
mingo, with  a  Mejicana  hanging  upon  his  arm,  and  brandishing  threat- 
eningly the  long,  bloody  knife  with  which  he  had  inflicted  the  wound 
upon  his  victim,  was  parading  up  and  down  the  street  unmolested. 
It  seems  that  when  Tom  Somers  fell,  the  Americans,  being  unarmed, 
were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic  and  fled.  There  was  a  rumor,  (un- 
founded, as  it  afterwards  proved)  to  the  effect,  that  the  Spaniards  had 
on  this  day  conspired  to  kill  all  the  Americans  on  the  river.  In  a  few 
moments,  however,  the  latter  rallied  and  made  a  rush  at  the  murderer, 
who  immediately  plunged  into  the  river  and  swam  across  to  Missouri 
Bar  ;  eight  or  ten  shots  were  fired  at  him  while  in  the  water,  not  one 
of  which  hit  him.  He  ran  like  an  antelope  across  the  flat,  swam 
thence  to  Smith's  Bar,  and  escaped  by  the  road  leading  out  of  the 
mountains,  from  the  Junction.  Several  men  went  in  pursuit  of  him, 
but  he  was  not  taken,  and  without  doubt,  is  now  safe  in  Mexico. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  consternation  was  terrific.  The  Spaniards, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  six  or  eight,  knew  no  more  of  the  affair 
than  I  did,  thought  that  the  Americans  had  arisen  against  them  ;  and 
our  own  countryman  equally  ignorant,  fancied  the  same  of  the  foreign- 
ers. About  twenty  of  the  latter,  who  were  either  sleeping  or  read- 
ing in  their  cabins  at  the  time  of  the  emeute,  aroused  by  the  cry  of 
"  Down  with  the  Spaniards  ! "  barricaded  themselves  in  a  drinking- 
saloon,  determined  to  defend  themselves  as  long  as  possible,  against 
the  massacre,  which  was  fully  expected  would  follow  this  appalling 
shout.  In  the  bake-shop,  which  stands  next  door  to  our  cabin,  young 
Tom  Somers  lay  straitened  for  the  grave,  (he  lived  but  fifteen  minutes 
after  he  was  wounded, )  while  over  his  dead  body  a  Spanish  woman, 
was  weeping  and  moaning  in  the  most  piteous  and  heart-rending  man- 
ner. The  Rich  Barians,  who  had  heard  a  most  exaggerated  account  of 
the  rising  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  Americans,  armed  with  rifles, 
pistols,  clubs,  dirks,  etc.,  were  rushing  down  the  hill  by  hundreds. 
Each  one  added  fuel  to  his  rage,  by  crowding  into  the  little  bakery,  to 
gaze  upon  the  blood-bathed  bosom  of  the  victim,  yet  warm  with  the 
Mfe,  which  but  an  hour  before  it  had  so  triumphantly  worn.  Then 
arose  the  most  fearful  shouts  of  "Down  with  the  Spaniards  !"  "Drive 
every  foreigner  off  the  river  ! "  "  Don't  let  one  of  the  murderous 
devils  remain."  "  Oh,  if  you  have  a  drop  of  American  blood  in  your 
veins,  it  must  cry  out  for  vengeance  upon  the  cowardly  assassins  of 
poor  Tom."  All  this,  mingled  with  the  most  horrible  oaths  and  exe- 
crations, yelled  up,  as  if  in  mockery,  into  that  smiling  heaven,  which  in 
its  fair  Sabbath  calm,  bent  unmoved  over  the  hell  which  was  raging 
below. 

After  a  time,  the  more  sensible  and  sober  part  of  the  community 
succeeding  in  quieting,  in  a  partial  degree,  the  enraged  and  excited 
multitude.  During  the  whole  affair  I  had  remained  perfectly  calm,  in 
truth,  much  more  so  than  I  am  now,  when  recalling  it.  The  entire 
catastrophe  had  been  so  unexpected,  and  so  sudden  in  its  consumma- 
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tion,  that  I  fancy  I  was  stupefied  into  the  most  exemplary  good  be- 
havior. F.  and  several  of  his  friends,  taking  advantage  of  the  lull  in 
the  storm,  came  into  the  cabin  and  entreated  me  to  join  the  two  women 
who  were  living  on  the  hill.  At  this  time,  it  seemed  to  be  the  general 
opinion,  that  there  would  be  a  serious  fight,  and  they  said  I  might  be 
wounded  accidentally,  if  I  remained  on  the  Bar.  As  I  had  no  fear  of 
anything  of  the  kind,  I  plead  hard  to  be  allowed  to  stop,  but  when 
told  that  my  presence  would  increase  the  anxiety  of  our  friends,  of 
course,  like  a  dutiful  wife,  I  went  on  to  the  hill. 

We  three  women,  left  entirely  alone,  seated  ourselves  upon  a  log, 
overlooking  the  strange  scene  below.  The  Bar,  was  a  sea  of  heads, 
bristling  with  guns,  rifles  and  clubs.  We  could  see  nothing,  but  fancied 
from  the  apparent  quiet  of  the  crowd,  that  the  miners  were  taking 
measures  to  investigate  the  sad  event  of  the  day.  All  at  once,  we 
were  startled  by  the  firing  of  a  'gun,  and  the  next  moment,  the  crowd 
dispersing,  we  saw  a  man  led  into  the  log  cabin,  while  another  was  car- 
ried, apparently  lifeless,  into  a  Spanish  drinking-saloon,  from  one  end 
of  which,  were  burst  off  instantly  several  boards,  evidently  to  give  air 
to  the  wounded  person.  Of  course,  we  were  utterly  unable  to  imagine 
what  had  happened  ;  and  to  all  our  perplexity  and  anxiety,  one  of  the 
ladies  insisted  upon  believing  that  it  was  her  own  husband  who  had 
been  shot,  and  as  she  is  a  very  nervous  women,  you  can  fancy  our  dis- 
tress. It  was  in  vain  to  tell  her- — -which  we  did  over  and  over  again — 
that  that  worthy  individual  wore  a  Hue  shirt,  and  the  wounded  person 
a  red  one  ;  she  doggedly  insisted  that  her  dear  M.  had  been  shot,  and 
having  informed  us  confidentially  and  rather  inconsistently  that  "she 
should  never  see  him  again,  never,  never,"  plumped  herself  down  upon 
the  log  in  an  attitude  of  calm  and  ladylike  despair,  which  would  have 
been  infinitely  amusing,  had  not  the  occasion  been  so  truly  a  fearful 
one.  Luckily  for  our  nerves,  a  benevolent  individual,  taking  pity  upon 
our  loneliness,  came  and  told  us  what  had  happened. 

It  seems  that  an  Englishman,  the  owner  of  a  house  of  the  vilest  de- 
scription, a  person,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  primary  cause  of  all 
the  troubles  of  the  day,  attempted  to  force  his  way  through  the  line  of 
armed  men  which  had  been  formed  at  each  side  of  the  street.  The 
guard  very  properly  refused  to  let  him  pass.  In  his  drunken  fury,  he 
tried  to  wrest  a  gun  from  one  of  them,  which  being  accidentily  dis- 
charged in  the  struggle,  inflicted  a  severe  wound  upon  a  Mr.  Oxley, 
and  shattered  in  the  most  dreadful  manner  the  thigh  of  Senor  Pizarro, 
a  man  of  high  birth  and  breeding,  a  forUno  of  Buenos  Ayres.  This 
frightful  accident  recalled  the  people  to  their  senses,  and  they  began  to 
act  a  little  less  like  madmen,  than  they  had  previously  done.  They 
elected  a  Vigilance  Committee,  and  authorized  persons  to  go  to  the 
Junction  and  arrest  the  suspected  Spaniards. 

The  first  act  of  the  Committee  was  to  try  a  Mejicana,  who  had  been 
foremost  in  the  fray.  She  has  always  worn  male  attire,  and  on  this 
occasion,  armed  with  a  pair  of  pistols,  she  fought  like  a  very  fury. 
Luckily,  inexperienced  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  she  wounded  no  one. 
She  was  sentenced  to  leave  the  Bar  by  day-light,  a  perfectly  just 
decision,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  is   a  regular  little  demon. 
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Some  went  so  far  as  to  say,  she  ought  to  be  hung,  for  she  was  the  indi- 
rect cause  of  the  fight.  You  see  always,  it  is  the  old,  cowardly  excuse 
of  Adam  in  Paradise  :  "  The  woman  tempted  me,  and  I  did  eat."  As 
if  the  poor,  frail  head,  once  so  pure  and  beautiful,  had  not  sin  enough 
of  its  own,  dragging  it  forever  downward,  without  being  made  to 
answer  for  the  wrong-doing  of  a  whole  community  of  men. 

The  next  day,  the  Committee  tried  five  or  six  Spaniards,  who  were 
proven  to  have  been  the  ringleaders  in  the  Sabbath-day  riot.  Two  of 
them  were  sentenced  to  be  whipped,  the  remainder  to  leave  the  Bar 
that  evening  ;  the  property  of  all  to  be  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the 
wounded  persons.  Oh  Mary  !  imagine  my  angaish  when  I  heard  the 
first  blow  fall  upon  those  wretched  men.  I  had  never  thought  that  I 
should  be  compelled  to  hear  such  fearful  sounds,  and,  although  I  im- 
mediately buried  my  head  in  a  shawl,  nothing  can  efface  from  memory 
the  disgust  and  horror  of  that  moment.  I  had  heard  of  such  things, 
but  heretofore  had  not  realized,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  men 
could  be  beaten  like  dogs,  much  less  that  other  men,  not  only  could 
sentence  such  barbarism,  but  could  actually  stand  by  and  see  their  own 
manhood  degraded  in  such  disgraceful  manner.  One  of  these  unhappy 
persons  was  a  very  gentlemanly  young  Spaniard,  who  implored  for 
death  in  the  most  moving  terms.  He  appealed  to  his  judges  in  the 
most  eloquent  manner — as  gentlemen,  as  men  of  honor  ;  representing 
to  them  that  to  be  deprived  of  life,  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
never-to-be-effaced  stain  of  the  vilest  convict's  punishment — to  which 
they  had  sentenced  him.  Finding  all  his  entreaties  disregarded,  he 
swore  a  most  solemn  oath,  that  he  would  murder  every  American  that 
he  should  chance  to  meet  alone,  and  as  he  is  a  man  of  the  most  daunt- 
less courage,  and  rendered  desperate  by  a  burning  sense  of  disgrace, 
which  will  cease  only  with  his  life,  he  will  doubtless  keep  his  word. 

Although  in  my  very  humble  opinion  and  in  that  of  others  more 
competent  to  judge  of  such  matters  than  myself,  these  sentences  were 
unnecessarily  severe,  yet  so  great  was  the  rage  and  excitement  of  the 
crowd,  that  the  Yigilance  Committee  could  do  no  less.  The  mass  of 
the  mob  demanded  fiercely  the  death  of  the  prisoners,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  many  of  the  Committee  took  side  with  the  people.  I  shall 
never  forget  how  horror-struck  I  was  (bombastic  as  it  now  sounds)  at 
hearing  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Whig  candidate  for  representa- 
tive say,  "that  the  condemned  had  better  fly  for  their  lives,  for 
the  Avenger  of  Blood  was  on  their  tracks ! "  I  am  happy  to 
say,  that  said  very  worthy,  but  sanguinary  individual,  "The  Avenger 
of  Blood  !  "  represented  in  this  case  by  some  half  dozen  gambling  row- 
dies, either  changed  his  mind  or  lost  scent  of  his  prey ;  for  the 
intended  victims  slept  about  two  miles  up  the  hill,  quite  peacefully 
until  morning. 

The  following  facts,  elicited  upon  the  trial,  throw  light  upon  this 
unhappy  affair  :  Seven  miners  from  Old  Spain,  enraged  at  the  cruel 
treatment  which  their  countrymen  had  received  on  the  "  Fourth,"  and 
at  the  illiberal  cry  of  "Down  with  the  Spaniard,"  had  united  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  revenge  on  seven  Americans  whom  they  believed  to 
be  the  originators  of  their  insults.     All  well  armed,  they  came  from 
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the  Junction,  where  they  were  residing  at  the  time,  intending  to  chal- 
lenge each  one  his  man,  and  in  fair  fight,  compel  their  insolent  aggres- 
sors to  answer  for  the  arrogance  which  they  had  exhibited  more  than 
once  towards  the  Spanish  race.  Their  first  move  on  arriving  at  Indian 
Bar  was  to  go  and  dine  at  the  Humboldt,  where  they  drank  a  most 
enormous  quantity  of  champagne  and  claret.  Afterwards,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  the  Englishman,  whose  brutal  carelessness 
caused  the  accident  which  wounded  Pizarro  and  Oxley,  when  one  of 
them  commenced  a  playful  conversation  with  one  of  his  country- 
women. This  enraged  the  Englishman,  who  instantly  struck  the  Span- 
iard a  violent  blow,  and  ejected  him  from  the  shanty.  Thereupon 
ensued  a  spirited  fight,  which,  through  the  exertion  of  a  gentleman 
from  Chili,  a  favorite  with  both  nations,  ended  without  bloodshed. 
This  person  knew  nothing  of  the  intended  duel,  or  he  might  have  pre- 
vented, by  his  wise  counsels,  what  followed.  Not  suspecting  for  a 
moment  anything  of  the  kind,  he  went  to  Rich  Bar.  Soon  after  he 
left,  Tom  Somers,  who  is  said  always  to  have  been  a  dangerous  person 
when  in  liquor,  without  any  apparent  provocation,  struck  Domingo, 
(one  of  the  original  seven)  a  violent  blow,  which  nearly  felled  him  to 
the  earth.  The  latter,  a  man  of  "dark  antecedents"  and  the  most 
reckless  character,  mad  with  wine,  rage  and  revenge,  without  an  in- 
stant's pause,  drew  his  knife  and  inflicted  a  fatal  wound  upon  his 
insulter.  Thereupon  followed  the  chapter  of  accidents  which  I  have 
related. 

On  Tuesday  following  the  fatal  Sabbath,  a  man  brought  the  news  of 
the  murder  of  a  Mr.  Bacon,  a  person  well  known  on  the  river,  who 
kept  a  ranch  about  twelve  miles  from  Rich  Bar.  He  was  killed  for 
his  money,  by  his  servant,  a  negro,  who  not  three  months  ago  was  our 
own  cook.  He  was  the  last  one  anybody  would  have  suspected  capa- 
ble of  such  an  act. 

A  party  of  men,  appointed  by  the  Yigilance  Committee,  left  the 
Bar  immediately  in  search  of  him.  The  miserable  wretch  was  appre- 
hended in  Sacramento  and  part  of  the  gold  found  upon  his  person. 
On  the  following  Sunday  he  was  brought  in  chains  to  Rich  Bar. 
After  a  trial  by  the  miners,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  All  efforts  to  make  him  confess  proved  futile. 
He  said,  very  truly,  that  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  they  would  hang 
him  ;  and  so  he  "died  and  made  no  sign,"  with  a  calm  indifference,  as 
the  novelists  say,  "  worthy  of  a  better  cause."  The  dreadful  crime 
and  death  of  "Josh,"  who  having  been  an  excellent  cook,  and  very 
neat  and  respectful,  was  a  favorite  servant  with  us,  added  to  the  un- 
happiness  which  you  can  easily  imagine  that  I  was  suffering  under  all 
these  horrors. 

On  Saturday  evening  about  eight  o'clock,  as  we  sat  quietly  convers- 
ing with  the  two  ladies  from  the  hill — who,  by  the  way,  we  found  very 
agreeable  additions  to  our  society,  hitherto  composed  entirely  of  gen- 
tlemen— we  were  startled  by  the  loud  shouting,  and  rushing  close  by 
the  door  of  the  cabin,  which  stood  open,  of  three  or  four  hundred  men. 
Of  course,  we  feminines,  with  nerves  somewhat  shattered  from  the 
events  of  the  past  week,  were  greatly  alarmed. 
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We  were  soon  informed  that  Henry  Cook,  vice  "Josh"  had,  iu  a  fit 
of  delirium  tremens,  cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear.  The  poor  wretch 
was  alone  when  he  committed  the  desperate  deed,  and  in  his  madness, 
throwing  the  bloody  razor  upon  the  ground,  he  ran  part  of  the  way  up 
the  hill.  Here  he  was  found  almost  senseless,  and  brought  back  to 
the  Humboldt,  where  he  was  very  nearly  the  cause  of  hanging  poor 
"Paganini  Ned" — who  returned  a  few  weeks  since  from  the  valley, — 
for  his  first  act  on  recovering  himself,  was  to  accuse  that  culinary  indi- 
vidual of  having  attempted  to  murder  him.  The  mob  were  for  hang- 
ing one  poor  "Yattel"  without  judge  or  jury,  and  it  was  only  through 
the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  his  friends,  that  the  life  of  this  illus- 
trious person  was  saved.  Poor  Ned  !  it  was  forty-eight  hours  before 
his  cork-screws  returned  to  their  original  graceful  curl ;  he  threatens 
to  leave  us  to  our  barbarism  and  no  longer  to  waste  his  culinary 
talents  upon  an  ungrateful  and  inappreciative  people.  He  has  sworn 
"  war  to  the  knife  "  against  Henry,  who  was  formerly  his  most  intimate 
friend,  as  nothing  can  persuade  him  that  the  accusation  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  purest  malice  on  the  part  of  the  suicide. 

Their  majesties  the  mob,  with  that  beautiful  consistency  which  usu- 
ally distinguishes  those  august  individuals,  insisted  upon  shooting 
poor  Harry — for  said  they,  and  the  reasoning  is  remarkably  conclusive 
and  clear,  "  a  man  so  hardened  as  to  raise  his  hand  against  his  own 
life,  will  never  hesitate  to  murder  another  ! "  They  almost  mobbed 
F.  for  binding  up  the  wounds  of  the  unfortunate  wretch  and  for  say- 
ing that  it  was  possible  he  might  live.  At  last,  however,  they  com- 
promised the  matter,  by  determining,  that  if  Henry  should  recover,  he 
should  leave  the  Bar  immediately.  Neither  contingency  will  probably 
take  place,  as  it  will  be  almost  a  miracle  if  he  survives. 

On  the  day  following  the  attempted  suicide,  which  was  Sunday, 
nothing  more  exciting  happened  than  a  fight  and  the  half-drowning  of 
a  drunken  individual  in  the  river,  just  in  front  of  the  Humboldt. 

On  Sunday  last,  the  thigh  of  Senor  Pizarro  was  amputated  ;  but 
alas,  without  success.  He  had  been  sick  for  many  months  with 
chronic  dysentery,  which  after  the  operation  returned  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  he  died  at  two  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  with  the  same 
calm  and  lofty  resignation  which  had  distinguished  him  during  his  ill- 
ness. When  first  wounded,  believing  his  case  hopeless,  he  had  deci- 
dedly refused  to  submit  to  amputation,  but  as  time  wore  on  he  was 
persuaded  to  take  this  one  chance  for  his  life,  for  the  sake  of  his 
daughter,  a  young  girl  of  fifteen,  at  present  at  school  in  a  convent  in 
Chili,  whom  his  death  leaves  without  any  near  relation.  I  saw  him 
several  times  during  his  illness,  and  it  was  melancholy  indeed,  to  hear 
him  talk  of  his  motherless  girl  who,  I  have  been  told,  is  extremely 
beautiful,  talented  and  accomplished. 

The  state  of  society  here  has  never  been  so  bad  as  since  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  of  Yigilance.  The  rowdies  have  formed  them- 
selves into  a  company  called  the  "  Moguls,"  and  they  parade  the  streets 
all  night,  howling,  shouting,  breaking  into  houses,  taking  wearied 
miners  out  of  their  beds  and  throwing  them  into  the  river,  and  in 
short,  "  murdering  sleep,"  in  the  most  remorseless  manner.     Nearly 
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every  niglit  they  build  bonfires  fearfully  near  some  rag  shanty,  thus 
endangering  the  lives,  (or  I  should  rather  say  the  property — for  as  it 
is  impossible  to  sleep,  lives  are  emphatically  safe)  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. They  retire  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  previously  to 
this  blessed  event  posting  notices  to  that  effect,  and  that  they  will 
throw  any  one  who  may  disturb  them  into  the  river.  I  am  nearly 
worn  out  for  want  of  rest,  for  truly  they  "  make  night  hideous  "  with 

their  fearful  uproar.     Mr.  0 ,  who  still  lies  dangerously  ill  from 

the  wound  received,  on  what  we  call  the  "  fatal  Sunday,"  complains 
bitterly  of  the  disturbance  ;  and  when  poor  Pizarro  was  dying,  and 
one  of  his  friends  gently  requested  that  they  would  be  quiet  for  half 
an  hour  and  permit  the  soul  of  the  sufferer  to  pass  in  peace,  they  only 
laughed  and  yelled  and  hooted  louder  than  ever,  in  the  presence  of  the 
departing  spirit,  for  the  tenement  in  which  he  lay,  being  composed  of 
green  boughs  only,  could  of  course  shut  out  no  sounds.  Without  doubt 
if  the  "  Moguls "  had  been  sober,  they  would  never  have  been  guilty 
of  such  horrible  barbarity  as  to  compel  the  thoughts  of  a  dying  man 
to  mingle  with  curses  and  blasphemies  ;  but  alas  !  they  were  intoxica- 
ted, and  may  God  forgive  them,  unhappy  ones,  for  they  knew  not  what 
they  did.  The  poor,  exhausted  miners,  for  even  well  people  cannot 
sleep  in  such  a  pandemonium,  grumble  and  complain,  but  they — 
although  far  outnumbering  the  rioters — are  too  timid  to  resist.  All 
say  "  It  is  shameful ;  something  ought  to  be  done  ;  something  must  be 
done,"  etc.  and  in  the  mean  time  the  rioters  triumph.  You  will  won- 
der that  the  Committee  of  Yigilance  does  not  interfere  ;  it  is  said  that 
some  of  that  very  Committee  are  the  ringleaders  among  the  "Mo- 
guls." 

I  believe  I  have  related  to  you  everything  but  the  duel — and  I  will 
make  the  recital  of  this  as  short  as  possible,  for  I  am  sick  of  these  sad 
subjects,  and  doubt  not  but  you  are  the  same.  It  took  place  on  Tues- 
day morning  at  eight  o'clock,  on  Missouri  Bar,  when  and  where  that 
same  Englishman  who  has  figured  so  largely  in  my  letter,  shot  his  best 
friend.  The  duelists  were  surrounded  by  a  large  crowd,  I  have 
been  told,  foremost  among  which  stood  the  Committee  of  Yigilance  ! 
The  man  who  received  his  dear  friend's  fatal  shot,  was  one  of  the  most 
quiet  and  peaceable  citizens  on  the  Bar.  He  lived  about  ten  minutes 
after  he  was  wounded.  He  was  from  Ipswich,  England,  and  only 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  when  his  own  high  passions  snatched  him 
from  life.  In  justice  to  his  opponent,  it  must  be  said,  that  he  would 
willingly  have  retired  after  the  first  shots  had  been  exchanged,  but 
poor  Billy  Leggett,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  insisted  upon  having 
the  distance  between  them  shortened,  and  continuing  the  duel  until 
one  of  them  had  fallen. 

There,  my  dear  M.,  have  I  not  fulfilled  my  promise  of  giving  you  a 
dish  of  horrors  ?  And  only  think  of  such  a  shrinking,  timid,  frail 
thing,  as  I  used  to  be  "long  time  ago,"  not  only  living  right  in  the 
midst  of  them,  but  almost  compelled  to  hear  if  not  see  the  whole.  I 
think  that  I  may  without  vanity  affirm,  that  I  have  "  seen  the  elephant." 
"Did  you  see  his  tail?"  asks  innocent  Ada  J.,  in  her  mother's  letter. 
Yes,  sweet  Ada,  the  "  entire  Animal "  has  been  exhibited  to  my  view. 
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"  But  you  must  remember,  that  this  is  California,"  as  the  new  comers 
are  so  fond  of  informing  us !  who  consider  ourselves  "  one  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants  "  of  the  golden  State. 

And  now  dear  M.,  A  Dios.  Be  thankful  that  you  are  living  in  the 
beautiful  quiet  of  beautiful  A.,  and  give  up  "  hankering  arter  "  (as  you 
know  what  dear  creature  says — )  California,  for  believe  me,  this  coarse, 
barbarous  life  would  suit  you,  even  less  than  it  does  your  sister. 


THE    WOELD    IS   BEAUTIFUL. 


The  world  is  beautiful !  I  care  not  if 
Cold  speculators  call  its  gladness,  grief, 

Its  pleasant  shining  valleys,  vales  of  tears, — 
Their  dogmas  cannot  alter  my  belief. 

The  world  is  beautiful !  would  I  could  see 
It  traveling  with  her  sister  orbs  of  light, 

And  hear  the  rushing  of  its  ponderous  form 
Swift  coursing  in  its  never  ending  flight. 

The  world  is  beautiful !  though  I  am  blind 
Unto  its  radiant  track  through  arching  space. 

And  cannot  hear  the  music  of  its  march, 
Nor  look  from  Heaven  upon  its  sparkling  face. 

The  world  is  beautiful !  for  it  was  made 
By  One  who  fashioned  all  things  for  the  best. 

And  symmetry  and  fitness  gave  to  all, 
From  ocean's  basin  to  a  linnet's  nest. 

The  world  is  beautiful !  and  even  man, 
Though  fallen  from  the  splendor  of  his  birth, 

May  see  its  charms,  and  with  a  sinless  heart 
Enjoy  the  pleasures  God  has  giv'n  to  Earth. 


TO    J.    M.    E. 


BY      NETSAM. 


As  SHIPS,  night-sailing  o'er  the  summer  sea, 
Leave  starry  pathways  on  the  restless  waves, 

So  on  my  heart,  which  beating  restlessly, 
Longingly  waits  the  happiness  it  craves, 

Thy  memory  passing  oft,  fair  paths  has  made. 

Starred  with  bright  hopes,  which  cannot  dim  nor  fade. 

And  thus  upon  my  sight  I  see  thee  rise, 
Embodiment  of  all  my  life's  young  dreams ; 

I  read  the  meaning  in  thy  dark'ning  eyes  ; 
I  know  thy  thoughts,  as  pure  as  mountain  streams. 

In  which  the  miner  seeks  with  eager  eyes. 

And  finds  in  golden  sands  the  wished-for  prize. 

The  prize  I  strive  for,  thou ;  do  fair  dreams  fade 

As  wearily  I  climb  Nevada's  side; 
Or  faint  with  toil,  with  rocker  and  with  spade, 

I  search  within  the  golden  river's  tide ; 
I  hear  thy  voice,  my  strength  springs  up  anew, 
Home  lies  before  me,  home — our  home  and  thou. 


SCIENTIFIC 


ON  THE  GROOVING  AND  POLISHING  OP  HARD  ROCKS  AND  MIN- 
ERALS  BY   DRY   SAND.* 

BY    WILLIAM    P.     BLAKE,     V.     S.     GEOLOGIST. 

The  phenomena,  about  to  be  described,  were  observed  in  the  pass  of  San  Ber- 
nardino, (CaUfornia,)  in  1853.  f  This  pass  is  one  of  the  principal  breaks  through 
the  southern  prolongation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  connects  the  Pacific  slope 
■with  the  broad  and  low  interior  plain  of  the  Colorado  Desert.  It  is  bounded  on 
each  side  by  high  mountains ;  the  peak  of  San  Bernardino  rising  on  the  north  to 
thehight  of  about  8,500  feet,  and  San  Gorgonio,  onthe  south  to  about  7,000.  The 
elevation  of  the  summit  level  is  2,808  feet  above  the  Pacific,  and  the  width  of  the 
gap  at  that  point  is  about  two  miles ;  from  this  the  ground  slopes  each  way  very 
gradually,  the  grade  or  descent  on  the  east,  for  about  twenty-eight  miles,  being  on 
an  average  sixty-nine  feet  per  mile. 

On  this  eastern  declivity  of  the  pass — the  side  turned  towards  the  desert,  the 
granite  and  associate  rocks,  which  form  the  sharp  peak  of  San  Gorgonio,  extend 
down  to  the  valley  of  the  pass  in  a  succession  of  sharp  ridges,  which  being  devoid 
of  soil  and  of  vegetation  sland  out  in  bold  and  rugged  outlines  against  the  clear, 
unclouded  sky  of  that  desert  region. 

It  was  on  these  projecting  spurs  of  San  Gorgonio,  that  the  phenomena  of  groov- 
ing were  seen.  The  whole  surface  of  the  granite,  over  broad  spaces,  was  cut  into 
long  and  perfectly  parallel  grooves  and  little  furrows,  and  every  portion  of  it  was 
beautifully  smoothed,  and  though  very  uneven,  had  a  fine  polish. 

For  a  moment,  it  was  impossible  to  realize  the  cause  of  aU  this  abrasion — per- 
formed in  a  manner  so  peculiar ;  the  action  of  glaciers  and  drift  was  thought  of  in 
succession ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  surface  was  so  entirely  different  from  that 
of  rocks,  which  have  been  acted  on  by  these  agents,  that  I  could  not  regard  them 
as  the  cause.  While  contemplating  these  curious  effects,  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem was  presented.  The  wind  was  blowing  very  hard,  and  carried  with  it  numer- 
ous Uttle  grains  of  sand.  When  I  stooped  down  and  glanced  over  the  surface  of 
the  rocks,  I  saw  that  they  were  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  moving  sand, 
which  was  passing  over  and  accumulating  in  deep  banks  and  di'if'ts  on  the  lee  side 

*  Communicated  to  the  California  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  by  W.  P.  Blake,  and  read 
at  the  Meeting  of  June  15,  1S55,  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Winslow. 

t  A  brief  notice  of  these  phenomena  is  given  in  the  writer's  Preliminary  Geological  Eeport, 
accompanying  the  Report  of  Lieut.  K.  S.  Williamson,  of  a  reconnoissance  in  California.  (House 
Doc.  129,  p.  27;  Washington,  1855.) 
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of  the  point.  Grains  of  sand  were  thus  pouring  over  the  rocks  in  countless  myriads, 
under  the  influence  of  the  powerful  current  of  air,  which  seems  to  sweep  constantly 
through  tliis  pass  from  the  ocean  to  the  interior. 

"Wherever  I  turned  my  eyes — on  the  horizontal  tables  of  rock,  or  on  the  vertical 
faces  turned  to  the  wind — the  effects  of  the  sand  were  visible ;  there  was  not  a 
point  untouched ;  the  grains  had  engraved  their  track  on  every  stone.  Even  quartz 
was  cut  away  and  polished ;  garnets  and  tourmalin  were  also  cut,  and  left  with 
poUshed  surfaces.  Masses  of  hmestone  looked  as  if  they  had  been  partly  dis- 
solved, and  resembled  specimens  of  rock-salt  that  have  been  allowed  to  deliquesce 
in  moist  air.  These  minerals  were  unequally  abraded,  and  in  the  order  of  their 
hardness ;  the  wear  upon  the  feldspar  of  the  granite  being  the  most  rapid,  and  the 
garnets  being  affected  least.  Whenever  a  garnet  or  a  lump  of  quartz  was  imbedded 
in  compact  feldspar  and  favorably  presented  to  the  action  of  the  sand,  the  feldspar 
was  cut  away  around  the  hard  mineral,  which  was  thus  left  standing  in  relief  above 
the  general  surface.  A  portion,  however,  of  the  feldspar,  on  the  lee-side  of  the 
garnets,  being  protected  from  the  action  of  the  sand  by  the  superior  hardness  of 
the  gem,  also  stood  out  in  rehef,  forming  an  elevated  string,  osar-like,  under 
their  lee. 

"When  the  surface  of  the  rock  acted  on  was  vertical  and  charged  with  garnets,  a 
very  peculiar  result  was  produced ;  the  garnets  were  left  standing  in  relief  mounted 
on  the  end  of  a  long  pedicle  of  feldspar,  which  had  been  protected  from  action 
while  the  surrounding  parts  were  cut  away.  These  little  needles  of  feldspar  tipped 
with  garnets,  stood  out  from  the  body  of  the  rock  in  horizontal  lines — pointing  Uke 
jeweled  fingers  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind. 

They  form  in  reahty  a  perfect  index  of  the  wind's  direction,  recording  it  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  do  the  oak  trees  in  the  region  about  San  Francisco,  where  they 
are  aU  bent  fi-om  the  perpendicular  in  one  direction,  or  in  some  places  lie  trailed 
along  the  ground.  All  these  httle  fingers  of  stone  pointed  westw^ard,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  valley  of  the  pass,  to  which  the  wind  conforms.  "We  experienced  tins 
wind  before  reaching  the  point  of  rocks,  and  the  sand-drifts ;  it  blew  with  great 
force,  and  seemed  to  be  a  great  air-current,  as  uniform  in  its  direction  and  action, 
as  the  great  currents  of  the  sea.  It  flows  into  the  interior  with  singular  persist- 
ence and  velocity,  sweeping  down  over  the  slope  of  the  pass,  not  in  fitful  gusts 
and  eddjdng  whhls,  but  with  a  constant  uniformity  of  motion  unlike  any  of  the 
winds  of  our  Atlantic  sea-board,  or  of  the  plains. 

The  pass  would,  in  fact,  appear  to  be  a  great  draught-channel,  or  chimney,  to  the 
interior,  through  which  the  air  rushes  inland  from  the  cool  sea,  to  supply  the 
vacuum  caused  by  the  ascent  of  a  column  of  heated  air  from  the  parched  surface 
of  the  Great  Desert.  This  pass  is  the  only  break  of  any  magnitude  in  the  moun- 
tain chain  for  a  long  distance,  and  as  an  air-channel,  holds  the  same  relation  to  the 
Colorado  Desert  as  is  sustained  by  the  Golden  Gate  at  San  Francisco,  to  the  broad 
interior  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin. 

The  effects  of  driving  sand  are  not  confined  to  the  pass ;  they  may  be  seen  on 
all  parts  of  the  desert  where  there  are  any  hard  rocks  or  minerals  to  be  acted 
upon.  On  the  upper  plain,  north  of  the  sand  hills,  where  steady  and  high  winds 
prevail,  and  the  surface  is  paved  with  pebbles  of  various  colors,  the  latter  are  all 
poUshed  to  such  a  degree  that  they  glisten  in  the  sun's  rays,  and  seemed  to  be 
formed  by  art.  The  pohsh  is  not  like  that  produced  by  the  lapidary,  but  looks 
more  like  lacquered  ware,  or  as  if  the  pebbles  had  been  oiled  or  varnished. 
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On  the  lower  parts  of  the  desert,  or  wherever  there  is  a  specirQen  of  silicified 
wood,  the  sand  has  registered  its  action.  It  seems  to  have  been  ceaselessly  at 
work,  and  when  no  obstacle  was  encountered  on  which  wear  and  abrasion  could 
be  effected,  the  grains  have  acted  on  each  other,  and  by  constantly  coming  in  con- 
tact, have  worn  away  all  their  little  asperities  and  become  almost  perfect  spheres. 
This  form  is  evident  when  the  sand  is  examined  by  a  microscope. 

We  may  regard  these  results  as  most  interesting  examples  of  the  denuding 
power  of  loose  materials  transported  by  currents  in  a  fluid.  If  we  can  have  a  dis- 
tinct abrasion  and  rectilinear  grooving  of  the  hardest  rocks  and  minerals,  by  the 
mere  action  of  httle  grains  of  sand,  falling  in  constant  succession  and  bounding 
along  on  their  surfaces — what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  action  of  pebbles  and 
boulders  of  great  size  and  weight  transported  by  a  constant  current  in  the  more 
dense  fluid,  water  ?  "We  may  conclude  that  long  rectilinear  furrows  of  indefinite 
depth  may  be  made  by  loose  materials,  and  that  it  is  not  essential  to  their  forma- 
tion that  the  rocks  and  gravel,  acting  as  chisels  or  gravers,  should  be  pressed  down 
by  violence,  or  imbedded  in  ice,  or  moved  forward  en  masse  under  pressure  by  the 
action  of  glaciers  or  stranded  icebergs.  "Wherever,  therefore,  we  find  on  the  sur- 
faces of  mountains,  not  covered  by  glaciers,  grooved  and  polished  surfaces  with 
the  furrows  extending  in  long  parallel  hnes,  seeming  to  indicate  the  action  of  a 
former  glacier,  we  should  remember  the  effects  which  may  be  produced  during  a 
long  period  of  time  by  light  and  loose  materials  transported  in  a  current  of  air ; 
and  which,  consequently,  may  be  produced  with  greater  distinctness  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent style,  by  rocks  moved  forward  in  a  current  of  water.  The  effects  produced 
by  glaciers,  by  drift,  or  moving  sand,  are  doubtless  different  and  pecuUar — so  dif- 
ferent and  characteristic,  that  the  cause  may  be  at  once  assigned  by  the  experienced 
observer,  who  can  distinguish  between  them  without  difficulty.  It  is,  however, 
possible,  that  after  a  sand-worn  surface,  such  as  has  been  described,  has  been  for 
ages  covered  vvdth  moist  earth,  a  decomposition  of  the  surface  would  take  place, 
sufficient  to  remove  the  polish  from  the  furrows  and  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  their 
origin. 

If  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  ascertain  the  length 
of  time  it  has  required  for  the  Httle  grains  of  sand  to  carve  the  surface  of  the 
granite  ridge  to  its  present  form.  How  inappreciably  small  must  be  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  single  grain !  And  yet,  by  their  combined  and  long-continued  action, 
mighty  effects  are  produced.  That  the  action  of  the  grains  singly,  is  not  visible, 
is  proved  to  us  by  the  pohshed  surface,  for  no  one  grain  cuts  deeply  enough  to 
leave  a  scratch. 

We  may  say  with  seeming  truth,  that  here  we  have  "the  gnawing  of  the  tooth 
of  time."  Ages  have  doubtless  elapsed  since  this  action  of  the  sand  began,  and 
we  caimot  tell  how  deep  the  abrasion  has  extended ;  cubic  yards  of  granite  may 
have  been  cut  into  dust  and  driven  before  the  wind  over  the  expanse  of  the  desert. 
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MONTHLY   SUMMARY    OF   EVENTS. 

"  With  news  the  time  'a  in  labor  and  brings  forth 
Each  minute  some." 

June  16.  The  Democratic  Primary  Election  of  Delegates  to  the  Democratic 
Convention  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  the  singular  discovery  was  made 
that  there  were  more  votes  polled  in  this  city  in  many  of  the  wards  than  in  the 
late  municipal  election.  The  same  election  held  in  Sacramento  resulted  in  the 
entire  success  of  the  "Biglerites"  and  in  Nevada  four  Know-Nothing  Democrats 
were  elected.  ...  A  meeting  of  Settlers  was  held  at  Musical  Hall.  Judge  Suth- 
erland presided.  John  A.  Lent,  who  had  been  appointed  a  committee  to  wait 
upon  Palmer,  Cook  &  Co.,  and  ascertain  upon  what  terms  they  would  compromise 
or  quitclaim  the  interest  claimed  by  them  under  the  "Bolton  Grant,"  read  a  letter 
from  "William  Lippuicott,  Esq.,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  J.  R.  Bolton  Claim  was 
held  by  an  association  of  gentlemen  in  Philadelphia,  the  deed  for  which  was  in 
the  name  of  tliree  Trustees,  from  whom  he  held  a  full  power  of  attorney,  but  that 
he  declined  making  any  specific  terms  for  compromise,  preferring  to  await  the  action 
of  the  Courts  or  until  the  views  of  those  he  represented  should  be  received.  The 
meeting  was  afterwards  addressed  by  Judge  Brosnan  and  other  gentlemen,  and  a 
series  of  resolutions  passed  having  in  view  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
Settlers.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  resolutions,  and  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  to  the  28th  instant.  .  .  .  Mr.  Robert  Cushing  was  arrested  and  held 
to  bail  for  being  engaged  in  an  election  affray  at  the  Sixth  "Ward  polls,  and  for 
exchanging  several  pistol  shots  with  a  man  named  James  Casey.  .  .  .  The  P.  M. 
S.  S.  Golden  Gate  left  for  Panama,  carrying  treasure  to  the  value  of  $1,101,858  04, 
and  the  Nicaragua  Steamer  Sierra  Nevada  for  San  Juan,  with  treasure  to  the  value 
of  $828,972  94. 

June  17.  The  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  passed  off  with- 
out any  manifestation  except  that  of  Captain  Hoxie,  of  the  clipper-ship  Phoenix, 
who,  to  its  and  his  own  honor,  fired  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns.  ...  A  fire  broke 
out  in  an  unoccupied  frame  building  on  the  north  side  of  Sacramento  Street,  be- 
tween Kearny  and  Dupont,  but  was  extinguished  before  it  had  caused  much  dam- 
age. .  .  .  An  appUcation  was  filed  in  the  Twelfth  District  Court  for  an  order  for 
the  arrest  of  Daniel  D.  Page,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  intending  to  leave  the  State 
with  a  view  to  defi^aud  his  creditors,  but  the  order  was  not  issued  until  after  Mr. 
Page  had  departed  on  the  Sierra  Nevada.  ...  In  the  Superior  Court,  Mr.  Argenti 
made  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  suit  of  Eelix  Argenti  vs.  The  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco which  was  set  down  for  argument. 

June  18.  Professor  Risley  with  his  son,  the  infant  prodigy,  and  the  celebrated 
gymnast  Mons.  D'Evani  made  their  first  appearance  at  the  Metropolitan  Theater. 
.  .  .  Green,  the  driver  of  the  team  by  which  Mr.  Derby  was  run  over  and  killed, 
was  examined  by  the  Recorder  and  held  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  manslaughter, 
subject  to  indictment  by  the  Grand  Jury.  .  .  .  The  Howard  Fire  Company  No.  3 
embarked  on  board  the  Bragdon  on  an  excursion  to  Stockton.  ...  A  Festival 
was  given  by  C.  Hathaway,  Esq.,  on  board  the  Flying  Cloud,  at  wliich  Captain 
Cressy  presided.  General  "Wool  and  Staff,  many  prominent  merchants,  and  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Press  were  among  the  invited  guests.  It  was  characterized 
by  the  greatest  hUarity  and  called  forth  many  good  wishes  for  a  speedy  passage 
for  the  ship  then  abouc  to  depart  for  the  China  Seas. 

June  19.  The  Pennsylvania  Engine  Company  No.  12  stored  their  engine  until 
it  should  receive  an  appropriation  from  the  city  for  the  repairing  of  certain  injuries 
received  during  the  late  fire  on  Jackson  Street.  .  .  .  Messrs.  Maynard,  Davidson, 
Piper  and  Story  tendered  their  resignation  as  Aldermen,  with  a  view,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  avoid  countenancing  by  their  presence  any  rascality  that  might  be 
attempted  in  the  last  days  of  the  Council.  ...  In  the  Board  of  Assistant  Alder- 
men the  "Van  Ness  Ordinance,"  with  certain  amendments  made  by  Mr.  Cushman 
was  passed.  ...  A  number  of  shareholders  of  the  Metropolitan  Homestead  Asso- 
ciation met  in  the  Metropolitan  Theater  to  learn  the  result  of  the  drawing.    A 
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committee  was  chosen  who  were  placed  in  possession  of  the  dupHcate  tickets  as 
received  from  the  printer  in  packages  purporting  to  contain  one  thousand  tickets 
each.  A  proposition  being  made  to  count  them,  the  package  was  found  to  fall 
short  thirty-three  tickets.  A  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  being  expressed,  Mr. 
Barbeau,  the  proprietor,  attributed  the  deficiency  to  a  mistake  of  the  printer  and 
proposed  that  the  shareholders  should  appoint  six  of  their  number  a  committee  to 
get  up  an  entire  new  set  of  tickets,  which  proposition  was  finally  carried  and  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

June  20.  A  great  trotting  match  for  $2,000  came  off  at  Sacramento  between 
the  racers  Lady  Jane  and  Lady  Vernon,  which  was  won  by  the  latter — she  making 
the  first  mile  heat  in  2  31,  and  the  second  in  2  37.  ...  A  fire  broke  out  in  Oak- 
land and  destroyed  property  to  the  value  of  $15,000,  among  which  was  a  distillery 
owned  by  Messrs.  Camp  &  Eggert.  .  .  .  The  chpper-ship  Dashing  Wave  arrived 
fi'om  Boston,  bringing  a  number  of  locomotive  engines  and  railroad  cars,  to  be 
used  on  the  Sacramento  Valley  Railroad.  A  State  Temperance  Convention  met 
at  SacramcAjo;  General  John  A.  Wilson  was  elected  President  and  James  Church- 
man Vice  President.     Over  a  hundred  delegates  were  present. 

June  21.  All  the  lands  within  the  corporate  Hmits  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco 
above  the  natural  high  water  mark  of  the  Bay  were  entered  as  United  States  lands 
in  trust  for  the  several  use  and  benefit  of  the  occupants  or  possessors  thereof 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Common  CouncU,  passed  and 
approved  on  the  20th  ult.  .  .  .  The  Howards  returned  by  the  Bragdon  from  Stock- 
ton, were  met  at  the  wharf  by  other  fire  companies  by  whom  they  were  escorted 
to  their  engine-house.  ...  A  number  of  bonfires  were  lighted  upon  the  hills  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  in  honor  of  the  passage  of  the  "  Van  Ness  Ordinance."  .  . 
The  steamship  America  set  sail  for  Puget  Sound,  en  route  for  Steilacoom,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  carrying  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops — in  number,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  under  the  command  of  Major  Prince. 

June  22.  A  committee  of  medical  gentlemen  met  by  invitation  upon  the  stage 
of  the  Metropohtan  Theater  to  examine  more  closely  the  extraordiiiary  feats  of 
Mons.  D'Evani.  The  examination  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  the  faculty  pre- 
sent signed  a  certificate  "  that  the  feats  of  Mons.  D'Evani  were  performed  solely 
by  his  extraordinary  flexibility  and  the  control  he  possesses  over  his  muscles,  and 
that  he  receives  no  adventitious  aid." 

June  23.  The  injunction  to  restrain  the  Board  of  Supervisors  fi-om  purchasing 
the  property  in  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall,  was  finally  issued  from  the  Superior 
Court  on  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Joseph  Rassette.  .  .  .  The  drawing  of  Prizes  in 
the  Metropolitan  Homestead  Association  took  place  at  the  Metropolitan  Theater. 
...  A  large  meeting  of  the  Settlers  was  held  at  Musical  Hall.  W.  I.  Show 
was  chosen  President  of  the  meeting,  and  a  series  of  propositions  were  adopted 
as  the  basis  on  which  to  form  a  platform  during  the  ensuing  election.  ...  A  Ger- 
man named  Umbsen,  the  keeper  of  a  grocery  store  on  the  corner  of  Kearny  and 
Charles  streets,  was  shot  by  a  grocer  named  Lohe,  while  the  latter  was  laboring 
under  a  fit  of  insanity.  Lohe  was  immediately  taken  in  charge  by  the  Police  and 
conveyed  to  the  Station  House.  .  .  .  The  celebrated  mammoth  Ox  "Eclipse,"  was 
sold  at  auction  by  Messrs.  Wainwright  &  Co.  for  the  sum  of  $525.  The  weight  of 
the  animal  is  stated  to  be  4,000  pounds. 

June  24.  As  Mrs.  Casey  was  quietly  wending  her  way  to  church,  she  was 
attacked  by  an  infuriated  Bull,  and  so  severely  injured  that  for  some  time  her  hfe 
was  despaired  of  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  the  vaqueros  of  the  herd  to 
which  the  Bull  belonged  made  their  escape,  and  with  then*  cattle  eluded  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Police. 

June  25.  In  the  matter  of  I.  C.  Woods  vs.  his  Creditors,  before  the  Fourth  District 
Court,  an  order  was  entered  directing  the  Sheriff  to  pay  over  to  Felix  Tracy  and 
others,  judgment  creditors,  the  balance  of  the  moneys  and  funds  in  his  hands, 
arising  from  sales  of  any  property  of  I.  C.  Woods,  by  virtue  of  executions  on  judg- 
ments ;  also  an  order  authorizing  the  assignees  to  sell  at  public  auction  all  the  real 
estate  surrendered  by  Woods.  .  .  .  Messrs.  Trench  and  Baker  of  the  Metropolitan, 
McGuire,  Horn  and  Smith  of  the  San  Francisco  Hall,  and  Dunlap  and  Dowhng  of 
the  American,  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  violating  the  Statute,  passed  at  the 
recent  session  of  the  Legislature,  relating  to  Sunday  Theatricals.  .  .  .  The  mining 
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village  of  Angel's  Camp  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire ;  the  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  $40,000.  .  .  .  The  Howard  Engine  Company  met  at  their  House,  and 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions  complimentary  to  the  hospitable  treatment  which 
they  had  received  from  the  citizens  of  Stockton,  during  their  late  visit  to  that  city. 
June  27.  In  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  before  Judges  Hoffman  and  McAllister, 
the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Fremont  case,  was  declared  to  be 
applicable  to  all  grants  made  under  the  colonization  laws,  and  a  motion  made  to 
modify  the  decree  in  the  Fremont  case  was  denied.  .  .  .  The  Board  of  Assistant 
Aldermen  adjourned  sine  die.  .  .  .  The  Democratic  State  Convention  commenced 
its  session  at  Sacramento ;  Col.  Fairfax,  of  Yuba,  was  chosen  Chairman.  .  .  .  The 
report  of  "W.  G.  Wood,  the  Referee  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  Mr.  A. 

A.  Cohen,  Receiver  of  Adams  &  Co.,  was  filed  in  the  Fourth  District  Court  and 
confirmed ;  but  on  motion  of  Messrs.  Halleck,  Peachy  and  Billings,  an  order  was 
entered  against  Mr.  Cohen,  to  show  cause  why  his  accounts  should  not  be  opened, 
and  he  be  held  liable  on  his  official  bond  on  a  charge  that  the  accounts  were 
incorrect. 

June  28.  A  man  named  Henry  "Williams  was  found  guilty  of  vagrancy  under 
the  Statute,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  ninety  days.  .  .  .  An  Ocean  Penny 
Post  Company  advertised  to  carry  letters  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  State  of  California,  for  the  low  price  of  five  cents  each.  .  .  .  The  Board  of 
Aldermen  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President.  .  .  .  The  Democratic 
State  Convention  commenced  balloting  for  Governor — John  Bigier  received  128 
votes,  and  Milton  S.  Latham  115,  the  number  necessary  for  election  being  143. 

June  29.  The  steamship  Columbia  arrived  from  Oregon,  bringing  news  of  the 
burning  of  the  steamship  America,  at  Crescent  City,  while  on  her  way  to  Puget 
Sound,  having  on  board  a  Company  of  U.  S.  Infantry,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Prince.  The  cargo  and  soldiers  were  landed  at  Crescent  City ;  no  lives  lost.  The 
loss  was  estimated  at  $140,000 ;  no  insurance.  .  .  .  Hon.  John  Bigier  was  re-nom- 
inated for  Governor,  and  Samuel  Purdy  for  Lieut.  Governor,  by  the  Democratic 
State  Convention.  Mr.  Charles  Bryan,  of  Tuba,  was  nominated  for  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  long  term,  and  Hon.  Myron  Norton,  of  Los  Angeles,  for  the 
short  term. 

July  1.  A  fire  broke  out  in  Sacramento,  which  destroyed  property  to  the  value 
of  $10,000 ;  man  named  Kelly  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  the  incendiary. 
...  A  fire  occurred  near  the  corner  of  Sacramento  Street  and  Waverly  Place, 
which  destroyed  property  of  the  value  of  $15,000,  and  a  baker,  named  Herman 
Breven,  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  the  incendiary.  .  .  .  City  Marshal 
North  was  presented  with  a  gold  medallion  Badge  of  office,  by  a  number  of  his 
fi-iends.  .  .  .  The  Democratic  State  Convention  nominated  G.  H.  Crossette,  of  the 
Butte  Record,  State  Printer.    It  also  nominated  a  State  Central  Committee,  of  which 

B.  F.  Washington  was  Chairman ;  and  Col.  W.  H.  Bell,  of  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
Asten,  of  Placer,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Powell,  of  Stockton,  for  State  Prison  Directors. 
.  .  .  The  Board  of  County  Supervisors  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

July  2.  The  Lafayette  Hook  &  Ladder  Company  paraded  through  the  streets 
with  their  new  Truck,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  Mission  Dolores,  where 
they  were  entertained  by  the  Rough  Diamond  Co.  No.  13.  .  .  .  The  new  Common 
Council  was  organized.  .  .  .  The  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Judge  McAllister,  was  regu- 
larly opened  for  the  first  time,  in  the  room  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court.  .  '.  .  Judge 
Hager  look  his  seat  as  Judge  of  the  Fourth  District  Court. 

July  3.  His  Honor  Mayor  Van  Ness  assumed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  for- 
merly presided  over  by  the  Recorder.  .  .  .  Mr.  J.  L.  Barbeau,  Proprietor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Homestead  Association  Raffle,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences.  It  was  alleged  that  the  holders  of  drawn  numbers 
were  unable  to  gain  possession  of  the  buildings,  announced  as  Prizes  in  the  Raffle. 
.  .  .  The  Confidence  Engine  Co.  No.  5,  of  Sacramento,  and  Yuba  No.  2,  of  Marys- 
ville,  arrived  by  the  Sacramento  Boat.  They  were  received  by  the  Fire  Companies 
of  the  city,  and  marched  through  the  streets  in  procession.  ...  A  fire  occurred  in 
Sacramento,  destroying  property  of  the  value  of  $40,000. 

July  4.  A  large  fire  occuiTcd,  which  destroyed  property  of  the  value  of  $V5,000. 
Itcommenced  near  the  corner  of  Bush  and  Kearny  streets,  and  consumed  nearly 
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half  the  block  bounded  by  Kearny,  Bush,  Pine  and  Montgomery.  .  .  . '  A  Regatta 
took  place  between  the  Yachts  Jerry  Bryant,  David  Scannel,  Flying  Cloud,  Mis- 
chief; and  Rattler.  They  sailed  around  a  stake  boat,  anchored  off  Hunter's  Point, 
then  around  one  off  Goat  Island,  then  to  one  off  Fort  Point,  and  then  back  to  Yal- 
lejo  Street  -vvharf.  The  Flying  Cloud  came  in  ahead.  The  David  Scannel  capsized 
when  opposite  Meiggs'  v^rharf,  but  her  passengers  were  rescued.  The  Jerry  Bryant 
ran  on  the  Tonquin  Shoal,  capsized,  and  her  Captain,  Perkins,  a  very  estimable 
man,  was  drowned.  .  .  .  The  day,  the  seventy-ninth  anniversary  of  American 
Independence,  was  celebrated  in  the  following  manner:  There  was  a  National 
salute  by  the  Artillery  at  day-break.  The  Military  were  reviewed  upon  the  Plaza 
by  Gen.  Wool  and  Maj.  Gen.  J.  A.  Sutter  and  Staff,  and  also  on  Market  Street, 
near  the  junction  of  Montgomery.  A  collation  was  given  by  the  Military  to  the 
Firemen  in  the  Polka  Saloon.  A  Fete  Champetre,  under  the  direction  of  George 
Loder,  was  held  at  Russ'  Gardens.  A  dinner  was  given  at  the  Oriental  Hotel  by 
Maj.  Gen.  J.  A.  Sutter,  at  which  Gen.  "Wool  and  other  distinguished  persons  were 
invited  guests.  A  grand  complimentary  dinner  at  the  Rassette  House,  by  the  Fire 
Companies  of  San  Francisco  to  the  Fire  Companies  of  Sacramento  and  Marysville, 
at  which  Gov.  Bigler  and  Lieut.  Gov.  Purdy,  and  other  disting-uished  persons  were 
present.  There  were  brilliant  performances  at  all  the  Theaters.  Fireworks  by 
Winn,  from  his  new  Union  Saloon  on  the  Plaza ;  and  a  BaU  at  the  Pickwick  and 
Assembly  Rooms. 

July  5.  In  the  case  of  Argenti  vs.  The  City,  the  motion  for  a  discontinuance  that 
the  suit  was  an  Equity  suit,  and  therefore  did  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Superior  Court,  was  denied  by  Judge  Shattuck.  .  .  .  The  Common  Council  met 
in  Joint  Convention,  and  hstened  to  the  Inaugural  Address  of  Mayor  Van  Ness. 
.  .  .  The  case  of  Samuel  Hermann,  Esq.,  charged  with  an  assault  upon  the  French 
Consul,  Mr.  Patrick  Dillon,  was  argued  before  the  Recorder. 

July  6.  Samuel  Hermann,  Esq.,  was  fined  $25  for  striking  Consul  Dillon.  .  .  . 
The  Sacramento  Firemen  and  their  friends  were  sumptuously  entertained  by  M.  L. 
Winn,  at  his  Saloon  on  the  Plaza,  after  which  the  Firemen  departed  on  the  Sacra- 
mento boat  for  Sacramento.  .  .  .  The  California  Guard,  Capt.  Johns,  fired  a  num- 
ber of  guns  from  Meiggs'  wharf,  in  the  hope  of  raising  the  body  of  Capt.  Perkins, 
drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  the  Jerry  Bryant  on  the  4th  inst.  ...  A  small  tene- 
ment on  Telegraph  Hill,  occupied  by  a  Mrs.  Laughlin,  caught  fire  and  was  burned 
to  the  ground.  ...  A  large  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  the  corner  of  Com- 
mercial and  Montgomery  streets,  to  devise  means  for  a  reduction  of  the  present 
Gas  rates,  as  charged  by  the  San  Francisco  Gas  Company. 

July  7.  An  injunction  was  filed  in  the  Superior  Court  against  Henry  Haskell, 
for  refusing  to  surrender  his  office  and  books  and  papers  to  Jas.  McMinn,  recently 
elected  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  in  the  Charter  Election.  Mr.  Haskell  based 
his  refusal  on  the  ground  that  the  term  for  which  he  had  been  elected  did  not 
expire  until  October  15,  1855.  The  case  was  dismissed  from  the  Superior  Court, 
and  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  .  .  .  The  Society  of  California  Pioneers  elected 
the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President — Dr.  S.  R.  Harris;  Vice 
Presidents — H.  J.  Ellis,  John  Middleton  and  0.  P.  Sutton,  of  San  Francisco,  Jacob 
P.  Lease,  Monterey,  C.  F.  Ryland,  Santa  Clara,  Geo.  Tount,  Napa,  C.  R.  Johnson, 
Los  Angeles,  Gen.  John  A.  Sutter,  Sutter,  H.  L.  Ford,  Colusi,  P.  B.  Cornwall,  Sac- 
ramento, W.  A.  Richardson,  Marin,  Lieut.  Gov.  Samel  Purdy,  San  Joaquin,  N.  B. 
Smith,  Contra  Costa,  P.  B.  Oarillo,  Santa  Barbara,  and  W.  Blackburn,  Santa  Cruz ; 
Treasurer — G.  B.  Post ;  Secretary — Asa  B.  Perkins ;  Board  of  Directors — Wm.  F. 
Sherman,  Samuel  Brannan,  L.  R.  Lull,  Jacob  Shew,  D.  B.  Storer,  Dr.  A.  B.  Stout 
and  Wm.  C.  Hoff 

July  9.  Alderman  Slocumb  was  elected  President,  and  Ross  A.  Fish  Clerk,  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  Henry  J.  Wells  President,  and  Robert  C.  Page  Clerk, 
of  the  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen.  Mr.  Wells  made  a  very  neat  and  appropriate 
inaugural  address.  A  frame  building  on  Pacific  Street,  near  Montgomery,  was 
partially  consumed  by  fire. 

July  10.  The  claim  of  B.  R.  Buckelew  to  Punte  de  San  Quentm,  Marin  County, 
was  confirmed  by  the  U.  S.  Land  Commissioners.  The  claim  embraced  two  square 
leagues,  including  the  State  Prison  lands.  .  .  .  George  Landrum  was  tried  and 
found  not  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Wm.  Bay,  on  the  28  th  of  January  last.  .  .  .  Mr. 
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J.  L.  Barbeau,  of  the  Metropolitan  Homestead  Association,  was  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences.  .  .  .  Two  persons,  named  Slack 
and  Thornton,  were  shot  while  attempting  to  board  the  British  ship  Nazarene,  for 
the  purpose,  it  was  supposed,  of  decoying  some  of  her  crew  ashore.  .  .  .  The 
Ladies  Protection  and  Relief  Association  celebrated  their  second  anniversary.  By 
a  report  of  the  Treasurer  it  appeared  that  since  July  11,  1854,  they  had  expended 
a  loan  of  $2,159  77,  and  had  a  balance  on  hand  of  $251  53.  A  donation  of  $1,000 
was  received  from  C.  K.  Garrison,  Esq. 

July  11.  Mr.  Edward  Vischer  filed  his  petition  for  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent 
Act.  His  habihties  were  set  down  at  $192,056  96,  and  assets  at  $194,595  79. 
.  .  .  The  body  of  Capt.  Perkins  was  found  in  the  water  near  the  Presidio.  .  .  . 
Mr.  A.  Ross  Fish  resigned  his  office  as  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

July  12.  Messrs.  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.  commenced  suit  in  the  Twelfth  District 
Court,  against  I.  C.  "Woods  and  A.  A.  Cohen,  charging  them  with  having  sold  the 
plaintiffs  at  difierent  times,  a  quantity  of  gold  dust  of  the  Northern  mines  for  that  of 
the  Southern,  and  claiming  damages  to  the  amount  of  $400,000.  A  warrant  was 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  accused,  and  the  bail  fixed  at  $240,000.  .  .  .  Wm.  H. 
Stevens  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  vice  Ross  A.  Fish  resigned. 
.  .  .  Madame  Anna  Bishop  commenced  a  series  of  Operas  at  the  Metropolitan.  .  .  . 
A  Judgment  was  rendered  against  Marshal  North  for  falsely  imprisoning  the  coach- 
man of  J.  Hubert  Sanders,  and  assessed  damages  at  $500. 

July  13.  Messrs.  Cohen  and  Woods  were  arrested  at  the  suit  of  Page,  Bacon  & 
Co.,  and  gave  bonds  for  their  appearance.  .  .  .  Fred'k  A.  Cohen  was  arrested  for 
an  assault  upon  T.  "W.  Park,  ^sq.  The  assault  was  caused  by  statements  said  to 
have  been  made  by  the  latter  gentleman  regarding  A.  A.  Cohen.  .  .  .  Rodman 
Backus  was  admitted  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  $5,000,  to  await  a  new  trial. 

July  14.  A  man  named  Chas.  Brown  was  arrested  for  committing  a  violent  and 
bloody  assault  upon  a  woman,  named  Mary  "Wilson,  occupying  a  room  on  the  corner 
of  Clay  and  Pike  Streets.  .  .  .  The  Sierra  Nevada  arrived,  bringing  news  of  the 
death  of  AchQles  Kewen,  one  of  "Walker's  party,  in  an  engagement  against  Gen. 
Bochsa,  in  Nicaragua.  The  deceased  was  a  brother  of  E.  J.  C.  Kewen,  Esq.,  of 
this  city,  and  was  much  respected.  .  .  .  Charges  of  professional  treachery  were 
brought  against  T.  "W.  Park,  Esq.,  as  the  Attorney  of  Woods  &  Haskell  and  Alvin 
Adams.  .  .  .  Thirty  persons  died  of  Cholera  on  board  the  Sierra  Nevada  during 
her  passage  from  San  Juan. 

July  15.  A  Folks  Fest  was  held  at  Russ'  Garden,  for  the  benefit  of  the  German 
Benevolent  Society.  .  .  .  The  Hamburg  steamer  Emilie  arrived  from  Mazatlan, 
via  Santa  Barbara,  the  Pioneer  of  a  new  line  of  Steamers  between  San  Bias  and 
Cahfomia.  She  brought  news  of  the  total  wreck  of  the  clipper  ship  Water  Witch, 
on  the  2d  ult.,  near  Mazatlan.  .  .  .  The  steamer  Sea  Bird  arrived,  bringing  news 
of  a  tremendous  shock  of  an  Earthquake  at  Los  Angeles  on  the  10th  July.  .  .  . 
A  large  meeting  of  the  Democracy  was  held  at  Seliuppert's  Saloon,  to  devise 
means  for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  Ballot-Box  in  primary  and  other 
Elections.  Col.  J.  W.  Walton  acted  as  Chairman,  and  F.  Foley,  Esq.,  as  Secretary. 
A  number  of  resolutions  were  passed,  expressive  of  the  views  and  objects  of  the 
meeting. 

July  16.  Mrs.  Julia  Gould  CoUins  made  her  first  appearance  with  the  Minstrels, 
as  Prima  Donna,  in  Burlesque  Opera.  .  .  .  George  H.  Wendell  was  arrested  at  the 
suit  of  C.  K.  Garrison,  Esq.,  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  box  containing  $40,000  in 
gold  dust,  from  one  of  the  Nicaragua  Steamships  at  San  Juan  del  Sud,  in  February 
last.  .  .  .  The  Uncle  Sam  left  for  San  Juan,  carrying  Treasure  to  the  value  of 
$940,038  27. 
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GOSSIP   WITH   EEADEES   AND    COEEESP  ONDENTS. 

Perhaps  you  have  never  seen  the  following  anecdote  of  the  unfortunate  Chat- 

tertoH ;  at  any  rate,  it  mil  do  no  harm  to  repeat  it.     He  had  written  a  poetical 

essay  for  The  North  Briton^  which  opened  with  the  flourish  of  "a  spirited  people 

freeing  themselves  from  unsupportable  slavery,"  or  something  of  that  sort.    It  was 

accepted  by  the  editor,  but  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  was  not 

printed.     The  patriot  thus  calculated  the  death  of  his  great  patron,  viz : 

Lost  by  Ms  death  in  this  Essay £1    Us.    6d. 

Gained  in  Elegies £2    2s.    Od. 

"      Essays 3    8s.    Od. 

. 5      5s.    Od. 

Am  glad  Tie  is  dead,  dy £3    13s.    6d. 

-  -  -  Here  is  another,  of  Dr.  Johnson's  "inspired  idiot,"  which  is  as  good  a 
hit  upon  pretenders  as  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day.  Goldsmith  used  to  say  that 
he  could  play  upon  the  flute  as  well  as  any  man  Uving,  though,  in  fact,  he  did  not 
understand  a  single  musical  character.  A  friend,  who  called  upon  him,  one  day 
pretended  to  be  much  charmed  with  his  performance,  and  entreated  the  Doctor  to 
repeat  the  air,  that  he  might  write  it  down.  Goldsmith  readily  consented,  and  his 
friend  scored  a  few  line-staves.  The  Doctor  played  on,  and  the  latter  continued  to 
write  rapidly  such  random  notes  as  any  person  who  had  never  seen  a  page  of 
music  in  his  life,  might  easily  do.  "When  they  had  both  finished.  Goldsmith  took 
the  paper,  looked  it  over  with  great  attention,  said  it  was  entirely  correct,  and 
added,  that  if  he  had  not  seen  him  do  it,  he  never  could  have  believed  his  friend 
capable  of  vrriting  short-hand  music  after  him.  It  can  readily  be  behoved  that 
Johnson,  who  was  sitting  by,  shook  his  burly  sides.  -  -  -  In  answer  to  "  G." 
we  would  remark,  that  we  should  be  most  happy  to  adopt  his  suggestion  with 
regard  to  problems  in  chess,  were  not  the  expense  of  wood  cuts  a  fatal  draw- 
back. By  the  way,  the  single  initial  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  inquiry  with  us.  "We 
have  learned  the  full  name.  But  as  we  are  not  personally  acquainted,  we  must  take 
this  means  of  expressing  our  thanks  for  many  favors.  "We  direct  your  attention 
to  the  southern  and  western  jommals  passim,  where  it  may  be  gratifying  to  you  to 
learn  a  number  of  your  contributions  to  the  Pioneer  are  "going  the  rounds."  Is 
not  the  song,  "Life  hath  many  Charms  for  Me,"  from  Anacreon?  "We  have  looked, 
but  can 't  find  it  among  the  few  we  read  lang-syne.  -  -  -  "  The  extraordinary 
dissipation,"  says  a  friend,  "prevalent  in  California  in  1849,  has  frequently  been 
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commented  upon."  The  causes  that  led  to  it,  however,  are  not  generally  known. 
We  present  our  readers  with  the  following  "BiU  of  Fare"  of  one  of  the  principal 
Eating  Houses  in  San  Francisco,  in  the  Fall  of  1849  and  Spring  of  1850 — an  actual 
and  lonafide  copy  of  the  original  now  before  us — which  may  throw  a  Uttle  light 
upon  the  subject : 


WARD  HOUSE,  EUSSEL  &  MYERS,  Proprietors. 

THURSDAY,  DECEBBBER  Z7,  184:9. 


S  o  n  p. 


Ox  Tail. 


Fish. 

Baked  Trout,  Wliite  and  Anchory  Sauce 

Roast. 

Beef $1  00  I  Mutton,   do 

Lamb,  stuffed 1  00  |  Pork,  Apple  Sauce  , 


SI  00 
SI  50 


SI  00 
1  25 


Leg  of  Mutton,  Caper  Sauce SI  25  |  Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage $1  25 

Ham $1  00 

Entrees. 

Curried  Sausages,  a  mie $1  00  I  Tenderloin  Lamb,  Green  Peas ...    SI  25 

Beef,  stewed  with  Onions 1  25    Venison,  Port  Wine  Sauce 1  50 

Stewed  Kidney,  Sauce  de  Champagne ...   $1  25 

Extras. 

Fresh  California  Eggs,  «aeh SI  00 

Game. 

Curlew,  roast  or  boiled,  to  order $3  00 

Vegetables. 

Sweet  Potatoes,  baked $    50  I  Irish  Potatoes,  mashed S    50 

Irish       do.        boiled 50 1  Cabbage 50 

Squash $    50 


Bread  Pudding S    75 

Mince  Pie 75 

Apple  Pie 75 

Brandy  Peach 2  00 


Pastry. 

Rum  Omelette. 
Jelly        do. 

Cheese 

Stewed  Prunes  . 


S2  00 
2  00 


Wines. 

Champagne $5  00  I  Claret. 


half  bottles 2  00    Champagne  Cider. 


Pale  Sherry 3  00 

Old  Madeira 4  00 

Old  Port,  half  bottles 1  75  |  Brandy,  per  bottle. 


Porter. 
Ale  . 


i^' BREAKFAST— Fram  half^ast  7  to  11,  A.  M. 
S^DINNER—Frmn  half-past  1  to  6,  P.  M. 
Jl^- TEA— From  Jialf-pasi  6  to  12. 

\)  2^  Monson  and  Valentine,  Book  and  Job  Frinteia. 


It  is  evident  from  a  casual  inspection  of  the  above  precious  document,  that  an 
ordinary  dinner  for  a  gentleman  of  respectable  appetite,  would  have  cost  about  ten 
dollars.  "What  a  temptation,  therefore,  was  offered  to  a  man  of  slender  means,  to 
procure  a  bottle  of  brandy  at  one  dollar,  and  becoming  intensely  drunk  thereon, 
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to  forget  his  hunger  and  poverty  together.  A  man  could  not  afford  to  eat  dinner 
in  those  days,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  nor  wonder,  that  many  unfortunates  took 
to  drinMng  brandy  to  cahn  the  pangs  of  hunger,  which  they  could  not  aUay  in  a 
legitimate  manner.  -  -  -  One  at  our  elbow,  tells  us  of  a  dilapidated  old  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Stubbuigs,  who  resides  in  Taunton,  Mass.  Said  Stubbings,  it 
seems,  had  satisfied  his  appetite  one  warm  Summer's  day,  by  eating  thirty-six  ears 
of  corn.  He  was  remonstrated  with  by  a  kind  and  considerate  friend,  who,  in  his 
desperate  condition,  advised  him  by  aU  means  to  pray,  since  it  was  certain  that 
he  must  die,  and  a  prayer  might  be  the  means  of  saving  his  soul.  Stubbings  grad- 
ually became  somewhat  "exercised,"  thought  he  felt  a  sHght  pain  ia  his  stomach, 
and  finally  growing  decidedly  serious,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  delivered  himself  in 
this  wise:  "  0  merciful  and  gracious  Being,  if  you  will  only  take  away  about  twenty- 
five  ears,  I^U  try  and  wur-rum  through  with  the  other  twelve."  -  -  -  Many  thanks 
for  "What  is  Man."  Such  are  always  acceptable.  "To  J.  M.  E,"  is  gratefiiUy 
received ;  ditto,  ditto.  -  -  -  It  is  with  pride  that  we  set  in  our  pages  the  fol- 
lowing gem.  Should  the  Pioneer  be  mmabered  with  fleeting  ephemera,  we  have 
the  gratifying  consciousness  that  there  is  that  within  it  which  wUl  "  still  hve " 
when  it  is  gone.  Think  not,  that  no  good  can  come  out  of  Nazareth.  But,  when 
you  are  alone,  read  these  melodious  verses  aloud  to  yourself  which  shall  stand 
henceforth  side  by  side  with  "  The  Chandos  Picture."  There  is  a  harmony  be- 
tween the  measure,  the  dim  indefiniteness  of  thought,  and  the  varying  refrain  of 
the  plaint,  which  has  rarely  been  equaled : 

ADALINE. 

BY     EDWARD     POLLOCK. 

Thebe  were  two  lovers,  long  ago, 

— ^Ah,  well-a-day — 
Of  spirits  warm  but  chaste  as  snow, 

— That  things  so  pure  should  pass  away ! — 
And  oft  alone,  and  whispering  lowly, 
Among  the  woods  they  wandered  slowly, 
When  twilight  shades  were  sweet  and  holy ; — 
For  clearest  shine 
Love  glances  then,  like  thine, 
My  tender,  bright-eyed  Adaline ! — 
And  this  true  lover  and  the  maiden, 
In  ages  vanished — lost  and  gone — 
Made  for  themselves  a  diTn  star-aiden, 
All  in  the  silent  dawn. 

Oft  in  the  mom's  transparent  mist, 

— Ah,  well-a-day — 
Before  the  sun  the  clouds  had  kist, 

— That  things  so  kind  should  pass  away ! — 
They  met,  while  stars  above  were  shining, 
"Where  leaves  and  flowers  were  intertwining, 
Her  head  upon  his  breast  reclining; — 
As  often  thine 
Eeposes  upon  mine, 
My  fair,  my  peerless  Adaline ! — 
And  thus  the  lover  and  the  maiden, 
In  agos  vanished — lost  and  gone — 
Dwelt  fearless  in  their  dim  star-aiden, 
All  in  the  silent  dawn. 

He  saw  no  beauty,  she  no  truth, 

— Ah  well-a-day — 
Save  in  her  foi-m  and  his  fresh  youth 

— ^That  things  so  fond  should  pass  away ! — 
And  sooth  to  say,  she  looked  serenely, 
Among  the  wet  leaves  glancing  greenly, 
"With  her  fair  head  reclined  and  queeiiy ; — 

Tho'  not  like  thine, 

Nor  with  thy  grace  divine, 

My  own  beloved  Adaline ! — 
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So  the  fond  lover  and  the  maiden, 

In  ages  vanished — lost  and  gone, 
Stood  dreaming  in  their  dim  star-aiden, 

All  in  the  silent  dawn. 

They  loved  and  they  were  blest ; — they  died, 

— Ah  well-a-day — 
The  bridegroom  and  his  fair  young  bride, 

— That  things  so  bright  should  pass  away ! — 
The  flowers  are  wet,  the  stars  are  gleaming, 
They  sleep  while  all  around  is  beaming. 
Not  even  of  each  other  dreaming; — 
Close — closer  twine 
Thy  soft,  white  arms  in  mine — 
Oh,  could  I  save  thee,  Adaline ! — 
Oh  love — oh  death  !    Alas,  the  maiden 

And  lover,  in  the  ages  gone, 
Pass'd  from  their  pleasant  dim  star-aiden. 
Like  shadows  from  the  dawn. 

Read  them  again  and  set  silent,  while  the  echo  hngers  and  dies  in  the  mind.  -  - 
When  Sully,  the  celebrated  composer,  was  once  dangerously  ill,  his  friends  sent 
for  a  Confessor ;  who,  finding  his  situation  critical  and  his  mind  much  agitated  and 
alarmed,  told  him  there  was  only  one  way  by  which  he  could  obtain  absolution, 
and  that  was  by  burning  all  that  he  had  composed  of  an  unpubhshed  Opera.  Re- 
monstrance was  in  vain.  Sully  burnt  his  music,  and  the  Confessor  withdrew.  On 
his  recovery,  a  nobleman,  who  was  his  patron,  calling  to  see  him,  was  informed  of 
the  sacrifice  which  he  had  made.  "And  so,"  said  he,  "you  have  burnt  your 
Opera ;  and  you  are  really  such  a  block-head  as  to  beUeve  in  the  absurdities  of  a 
Monk?  "  "  Stop,  my  friend,  stop,"  said  Sully,  whispering  in  his  ear,  "I  knew  very 
well  what  I  was  about — /  have  another  copy." — Not  very  new,  but  not  very  bad. 
-  -  -  "We  have  received  from  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Dougliss,  successor  of  Mr.  Atwill, 
"Washington  Street,  the  following  pieces  of  Music:  "The  Souvenir  de  L' Opera  of 
Maritana,"  by  "Wm.  Vincent  "Wallace,  a  very  charming  composition;  also,  "Chant 
Bohemian,"  with  variations  for  the  Piano,  by  Charles  Voss;  "Romance  fi-om  the 
Opera  of  Matilda,"  hkevrise  by  "Wallace ;  "  Poem  D'Amour,"  a  capital  composition, 
a  concertante  for  the  Piano,  by  a  new  composer,  Adolphe  Henselt ;  "  Air  Russe," 
by  the  same  author;  and  "Weber's  " Invitation  a 'la  Valse  and  Rigoletto,"  fi'om 
Verdi's  Opera;  also,  the  lovely  aria  ""With  Verdure  Clad,"  transcribed  for  the 
Piano  by  "Wallace.  These  are  all  admirable  compositions,  and  are  worthy  the 
attention  of  our  amateurs  among  the  fairer  sex,  whom  we  strongly  recom- 
mend to  visit  the  Musical  Establishment  of  Mr.  Dougliss.  -  -  -  Many 
years  ago  there  resided  on  the  St.  Johns  River,  in  Florida,  a  planter  named 
Hendricks.  He  had  no  family;  hved  alone  with  his  wife  and  servants,  and 
when  every  thing  went  on  aright  was  a  very  good  fellow ;  but  a  little  deviation 
from  the  usual  course  sufficed  to  throw  him  into  a  violent  passion.  He  was  well 
advanced  in  years  at  the  time  the  Territory  was  admitted  as  a  State,  and  being  a 
man  of  violent  prejudices  and  possessed  of  no  education,  it  was  long  before  he 
could  become  reconciled  to  the  change  of  dynasty,  and  many  were  his  threats  to 
leave  the  United  States  of  Florida,  and  return  to  Georgia.  During  a  revival  under 
the  ministrations  of  a  Methodist  minister,  Mr.  H.  joined  the  church  as  one  of  the 
converts.  For  some  months  after,  affairs  happened  to  jog  on  very  smoothly,  until 
eventually  there  occurred  one  of  those  violent  haQ  storms  and  tornadoes  so 
common  during  the  summer  months  in  tropical  latitudes.  These  carry  destruction 
before  them;  fruit  trees,  vegetables,  live  stock — all  falling  under  the  blast  of  the 
destroyer.  After  watching  the  storm  for  some  time  from  an  out-house,  and 
witnessing  the  ruin  of  his  crops,  he  rushed  wildly  into  the  house,  calling  out  at 
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the  top  of  his  voice,  "  "Wife !  wife !  bring  me  my  'tother  coat,  I'm  going  to  Jackson- 
ville." At  a  loss  to  account  for  this  sudden  determination,  instead  of  complying 
with  the  request  she  stopped  to  question  him.  "Why,  what  now?"  "Gr-et  me 
my  coat,"  thundered  he,  "I  don't  see  that  God  Almighty  favors  me  more  than 
others ;  and  I  '11  be (usiag  an  expletive  that  savored  strongly  of  unrighteous- 
ness) if  I  do  n't  go  straight  over  to  Jacksonville  and  have  my  name  taken  off  the 
church  books.  Ton  needn't  say  one  word,  wife,"  cutting  short  her  expostulations, 
"I'm  going  to  do  it."  And  he  did  it.  -  -  -  Have  you  ever  heard  of  old  Uncle 
Eliphalet  D.,  who  lived  in  Eoxbury,  Mass.  ?  No !  "Well,  there  was  nothing  very 
remarkable  about  him  but  his  love  of  ease,  and  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
gastronomic  art ;  a  good  dinner  being  ia  his  estimation  the  very  summum  honum 
of  earthly  feUcity.  His  excuse  for  not  taking  a  wife  was,  that  such  an  appendage 
was  more  plague  than  pleasure ;  and  children !  the  noise  of  a  crying  child  disturbed 
his  digestion  to  a  degree  altogether  unpardonable.  More  than  his  share  of  the 
goods  of  life  fell  to  the  lot  of  Uncle  Eliph,  who  managed  with  the  aid  of  a  man- 
servant and  a  maid-servant,  and  a  few  choice  spirits,  who  ate  his  dinners,  to  get 
through  with  a  very  snug  income.  For  awhile  he  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  but 
the  duties  becoming  too  onerous,  he  vacated  the  seat,  and  could  never  afterward  be 
induced  to  accept  of  any  office.  It  was  during  the  time  he  held  the  magistrate's 
bench,  that  a  feUow  was  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  robbing  a  hen-roost ;  he,  (the 
prisoner,)  having  been  found  prowling  about  a  neighborhood,  that  had  been  the 
scene  of  frequent  depredations.  He  was  carried  to  the  Squire's  office,  just  as  that 
personage  was  turning  the  key  in  his  office  door  to  go  to  dinner.  He  Ustened 
impatiently  to  the  charge,  which  the  prisoner  stoutly  denied ;  but  with  the  Squire 
no  abstract  ideas  of  even-handed  justice  could  for  a  moment  weigh  against  the 
smoking  viands  that  loomed  invitingly  in  the  distance.  "Take  him  to  jaU,"  he 
cried,  "I  see  the  breach  of  the  whole  Ten  Commandments  written  on  his  counte- 
nance; off  with  liim!"  and  vaulting  in  his  saddle,  he  was  out  of  sight  before 
either  bystanders  or  culprit  could  recover  from  their  astonishment.  Later  in  life 
he  was  subject  to  gout,  and  it  was  during  an  attack  of  unusual  severity,  that  he 
received  a  visit  from  an  elder  brother,  from  Connecticut.  The  brothers  had  not 
met  for  many  years,  but  the  free  and  easy  life  of  the  younger  had  reached  the  ears 
of  his  more  puritanic  relative,  who  found,  hke  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  that  the  half 
had  not  been  told.  The  arrival  of  his  brother  was  acknowledged  by  Uncle  Eliph 
on  his  recovery,  by  a  sumptuous  diuner,  and  a  general  invitation  to  his  friends. 
At  the  close  of  the  repast  the  elder  brother  took  occasion  indirectly  to  read  the 
younger  a  lecture  upon  the  benefits  of  moderation ;  giving  the  example  of  a 
neighbor  of  his  own,  who  had  reached  the  advanced  age  of  a  hundred  and  four 
years  without  having  scarcely  ever  had  a  day's  sickness.  "  All  the  effect  of 
temperance,"  he  added.  "  Mr.  Liacoln  never  tasted  any  thing  stronger  than  cider ; 
and  when  his  appetite  was  not  sufficiently  healthy  to  relish  brown  bread  with 
plain  meat,  or  bean  porridge,  he  would  go  out  and  labor  untD  it  was."  Uncle 
Eliph  hstened,  at  first,  with  an  air  half-defiant ;  then  there  was  a  merry  twinkle  ia 
his  eye,  as  tossing  off  his  fifth  bumper  of  Madeira,  he  responded:  "Well,  brother 
James,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  he  must  have  had  a  confounded  hard  time  of  it,  to  live 
so  long  and  live  so  poor !"  -  -  -  Upon  our  table  is  the  fijst  number  of  a  httle 
weekly,  entitled  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.  It  is  pubhshed  at  DownieviUe,  and 
is,  and  is  to  be,  devoted  to  hterature  ia  general  and  the  advocacy  of  the  temperance 
cause  ia  particular.    A  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  merit  of  its  weekly  contents  is 
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to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Calvin  B.  McDonald  sits  at  its  editorial  table. 
A  year  or  so  ago  this  gentleman,  accosted  by  a  friend,  looked  up  from  his  "  claim  " 
and  at  the  request  of  his  appreciative  acquaintance,  dropped  his  pick,  took  up  his 
coat,  and  walked  over  to  the  ofSce  of  the  Sierra  Citizen.  From  that  day  his  fame 
was  nascent.  His  genial  thought  and  the  grace  of  his  diction  at  first  arrested  the 
attention  of  his  friends  and  co-denizens  at  Downieville ;  thence  spreading  to  the 
"regions  round  about,"  it  gathered  strength  in  its  way,  and  flew  on  to  many  a  dis- 
tant nook  and  comer,  that  its  modest  possessor  wots  not  of.  The  little  Citizen 
stirred  the  ire  of  one  of  our  dailies  whileom,  but  the  latter  soon  found  itself  buzzing 
in  the  midst  of  the  tangling  web  woven  sUently  for  it  by  its  mountain  antagonist. 
But  let  bygones  be  bygones.  Here  is  TJie  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  of  which  its  accom- 
plished editor  says,  it  is 

*'  Not  the  '  moss-covered  bucket  that  rose  from  the  well,'  but  a  very  little  newspaper,  which 
we  thought  proper  to  name  after  that  venerable  vessel,  because  of  its  cold-water  proclivities. 
"We  do  not  expect  that  during  these  hot — politically  and  atmospherically  hot — days,  we  shall  be 
able  to  windlass  up  draughts  as  refreshing  as  the  clear,  cold  distillations,  from  deep  down  in  the 
earth  which  we  used  to  dip  from  the  well-bucket  with  a  broken  gourd,  but  we  think  our  little 
6heet  may  be  useful,  if  not  ornamental,  and  may  contribute  a  little  toward  the  advancement 
of  the  principles  of  the  order  to  which  we  beg  leave  to  dedicate  it.  There  is  a  spirit  of  reform 
moving  in  California ;  whence  it  comes,  who  can  tell  ?  Tou  can  hear  the  sound  thereof,  and 
every  here  and  there  see  the  people  bowing  before  it,  like  mildewed  corn,  shaking  off  the 
poisonous  dust  with  the  first  chaste  breath  of  Autumn.  Our  adopted  home,  the  territory  that 
opened  its  rich  treasures  to  many  of  us,  when  stricken  with  poverty,  must  not  always  be  like 
a  lewd  mother  with  her  drunken  progeny  reeling  about  her  feet." 

"We  gladly  welcome  this  new  aspirant  for  public  favors  to  our  midst,  and  now 
that  it  is  fairly  launched  we  wave  it  on  its  holy  way  with  a  cheery  "God  speed 
Thee!"  upon  our  lips.  -  -  -  A  friend,  who,  for  all  we  know,  may  have  read 
the  following  in  fifty  newspapers,  is  nevertheless  responsible  for  its  freshness. 
There  is  a  delicate  bit  of  human  nature  in  it  which  one  can  enjoy  all  to  himself. 
It  seems,  the  unfortunate  individual  of  whom  we  are  about  to  relate,  was  once 
wealthy ;  but  the  passion  for  play  was  so  strong  within  him  that  he  could  not  keep 
away  from  the  gambling  hell.  Little  by  little,  he  saw  his  princely  fortune  wasting. 
But  hope,  the  good  angel,  was  ever  by  his  side.  Some  little  was  left  and  he 
concluded  to  go  once  more  and  endeavor  to  win  back  the  lost.  He  staked  again, 
and  again,  until  the  last  penny  was  gone.  He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  the 
table  and  then,  in  no  very  agreeable  mood,  as  may  be  imagined,  plunged  Ins  hands 
into  his  pocket  and  passed  out  to  go  to  his  room.  On  the  door  step  there  was  an 
unsuspecting  individual  who  was  stooping  over,  tying  his  shoe.  Our  enraged 
firiend  in  going  out  came  to  a  stand  stUl  before  him,  and  then  "drawing 
off"  planted  an  astonisher  with  his  foot  upon  the  person  of  the  utter  stranger, 
with  the  remark — "Blast  you! — you're  always  a  tying  your  shoe!"  -  -  - 
A  LIVELY  young  friend,  writing  from  the  Celestial  Empire,  asks:  "Why  is  it 
that  among  weU-informed  and  well-educated  English  people,  we  find  so  much 
ignorance  concerning  America,  and  the  Americans  ?  One  would  suppose,  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  and  bound  together  by  so  many  ties  of  common  interest, 
that  the  geography  of  the  United  States  would  be  as  well  understood  by  the  Eng- 
lish, as  that  of  their  own  sea-girt  Isle.  With  few  exceptions,  nearly  aU  of  that 
.  nation  I  have  met  here,  know  Httle  more  than  the  names  of  our  principal  cities — 
have  heard  of  Niagara,  (wish  they  could  see  it ! )  and  perhaps  the  Mammoth  Cave; 
but  beyond  these  the  country  is  to  them  a  complete  wilderness,  a  perfect  terra 
incognita,  not  worth  the  study.  But  I  must  tell  you  something  of  the  first  dinner- 
party we  attended  a  few  days  since.  Our  host  was  a  fine  elderly  EngUsh  gentle- 
man.   He  is  quite  wealthy ;  lives  in  good  style,  and  exercises  great  hospitaUty. 
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His  wife  is  much  younger  than  himself;  is  exceedingly  kind  and  motherly ;  with 
a  hand  as  white,  and  a  voice  as  soit  as  Fredrika  Bremer's.  (Do  you  remember 
E.'s  rapture  over  both ? )  Among  the  number  of  guests  were  some  Chinese  ladies 
from  Canton,  who  are  staying  here  on  account  of  the  war  at  the  latter  place.  They 
were  the  first  real  Chinese  ladies  I  had  seen ;  not  at  all  hke  those  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  were  much  whiter,  and  quite  pretty,  but  looked  like  painted  dolls.  They 
wore  magnificently  embroidered  robes,  with  a  great  deal  of  jewelry  in  the  hair, 
which  otherwise  they  arrange  very  becomingly.  Of  their  Uttle  feet  they  seemed 
very  proud — stuck  them  out  as  soon  as  we  had  become  seated ;  and  such  feet,  to 
be  sure !  Why,  they  looked  as  much  like  a  miniature  horse's  hoofj  dressed  in  a 
satin  shoe  and  stocking,  as  any  thing  to  which  I  can  compare  them.  These  ladies 
could  speak  a  Mttle  Enghsh,  were  extremely  well  bred,  observing  the  rules  of  polite 
society  with  perfect  ease.  The  dinner  itself  was  an  elegant  affair.  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  enumerate  the  number  of  dishes,  or  to  pronounce  upon  their  quahty,  many 
of  them  passed  by  me  untouched.  Birds-nest  soup,  which  I  imagine  must  resemble 
our  gumbo,  was  not  included  in  the  bill  of  fare.  This  luxury  is  confined  to  the 
Celestials,  and  exceeds  in  cost  that  of  the  famous  pate  defoie  gras.  It  is  used  only 
on  great  occasions,  when  a  supply  for  a  large  company  will  cost  several  hundred 
dollars,  I  have  been  told.  This  goes  ahead  of  Madame  de  F's  souper  d,  lafour- 
chefte,  where  were  paraded  three  dozen  pates  at  five  dollars  apiece !  I  have  not 
told  you  of  the  new  barrister,  lately  arrived  fi:om  England — of  the  name  of  Green. 
He  is  quite  pompous,  and  apparently  stands  on  the  best  of  terms  with — himself! 
"We  met  him  at  the  dinner  the  other  day.  I  was  seated  next  him  at  table,  and 
was  the  object  of  his  petits  soins.  In  return  for  this  distinction,  I  was  compelled 
to  listen  to,  and  answer  the  thousand-and-one  questions  he  asked  concerning  our 
country,  its  institutions  and  government — good  lack  I — questions  which  every 
school-boy  should  have  known  without  asking.  "When  he  learned  that  I  was  a 
child  of  the  sunny  South,  he  entered  pell-mell  into  the  horrors  of  slavery ;  (as  if  I 
did  not  know  it  all  before,  better  than  he  could  tell  me ! )  offered  to  lend  me  '  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,'  and  the  'White  Slave  of  Virginia,'  with  any  quantity  of  "Wilber- 
force's  speeches.     Mafoi!   I  listened  meekly ;  looked  as  good  as  I  could ;  but  just 

fancy  the  infliction !     "W ,  seated  opposite  to  us,  pretended  not  to  listen,  but  I 

could  see  from  an  occasional  mischievous  glance  directed  across  the  table,  that  he 
heard  every  word,  and  rather  enjoyed  my  perplexity.  I  could  not  help  a  few  men- 
tal protests  against  bores  in  general,  and  this  one  in  particular,  when  he  came  to  a 
sudden  stand-stni,  rather  abruptly  asking  if  I  was  from  the  City  of  Kentucky  f 
"With  my  reply  that  I  was  not,  but  that  I  was  from  the  City  of  Louisiana^  he 
seemed  perfectly  satisfied ;  from  which  you  wUl  infer  that  his  name  was  not  his 
most  verdant  part."  -  -  -  If  any  one  is  directing  the  Pioneer  to  "E.  Fitch, 
Esq.,  Whitehall,  New  York,"  we  wiU  inform  him  that  his  labor  is  unfortunately  in 
vain.  As  we  have  received  a  notice  from  A.  Hall,  Postmaster  of  said  Whitehall, 
New  York,  that  Mr.  Fitch  is  utterly  oblivious  of  the  fact,  that  a  niunber  of  Pioneers 
lie  waiting  him  in  the  general-dehvery  of  the  ofBce.  That  ever  the  Pioneer  should 
.  be  "  dead  "  before  we  have  quietly  inurned  it  ourselves — or  rather  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia for  us !  We  extend  our  commiserations  to  Mr.  Fitch,  for  the  world  of  good 
things  he  has  lost  in  not  framing  his  intelligent  face  in  the  window  of  the  general 
dehvery,  P.  0.  No  matter ;  from  the  number  of  individuals  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  "reading  a  friend's  copy,"  we  can  muster  twenty  thousand  readers  at  least. 
-    -    -     "I  PICKED  up  and  read  the  other  day  an  old  number  of  the  Pi'oweer," 
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•writes  a  new  and  very  welcome  contributor,  from  Nevada,  "  and  in  some  way  or 
other  the  genial  gossip  at  the  end  thereof  brought  back  some  very  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  old  literary  communion  with  your  brother  editor  of  the  Knickerbocker, 
(God  bless  him,)  and  either  that,  or  the  day,  which  was  one  of  your  sunshiny 
sentimental  ones,  brought  on  a  fit  of  the  cacoethes  scribendi,  which  happy  madness 
I  verily  thought  had  left  me  five  years  ago,  when  I  laid  aside  the  pen  for  the  pick 
and  pan.  I  could 'nt  avoid  the  impulse  however,  and  so  "with  eyes  in  a  fine 
frenzy  rolling,"  a  steel  pen  very  scratchy,  and  a  half-quire  of  Lee's  foolscap,  at  it  I 
went,  and  in  two  consecutive  hours  had  written  the  first  verse  of  one  war  ode,  and 
parts  of  two  love  songs,  besides  framing  the  skeletons  and  partly  filhng  up  several 
tales ;  all  very  sketchy,  entertaining  and  philosophical,  I  can  assure  you  in  all 
confidence.  But  alas  1  it  was  a  short  burst,  though  a  glorious  one,  for  my  muse 
deserted  me  at  the  sound  of  the  dinner  beU,  and  scornfully  refused  to  come  back 
after  the  steak  and  onions.  Out  of  all  that  wreck  of  glorious  thoughts  I  succeeded 
in  preserving  entire  only  the  withia  "  pome ; "  upon  my  word,  the  vilest  of  the  lot, 
but  nevertheless  the  only  complete  one — which  you  may  use  in  the  Pioneer  if  you 
see  fit,  and  if  you  do  n't  let  it  go  where  waste  paper  goes,  only  conditioning  that 
my  name  don't  appear  in  connection  with  it."  A  very  charming  httle  poem  it  is, 
nevertheless,  think  we.  What  say  you,  are  we  not  right  ? 
WHY     I     LOVE     TOU. 

BY  PHILIP  VASTDEEDECKEN. 

Why  I  love  you  ?    Why  I  love  you  ? 
That 's  a  puzzler,  little  wife  ; — 

Its  a  question  I  have  never 
Thought  upon  in  all  my  life : 

I  can't  give  a  single  reason- 
Though  I  know  the  fact  full  well 

That  I  fove  you  very  dearly, 
Why  I  love,  1  cannot  tell. 

Ton  are  no  proud,  high-horn  beauty, 

Heroine  of  old  romance ; — 
Never  Knightly  gallant  for  you 

Crossed  a  sword  or  broke  a  lance ; 
Never  crowd  of  anxious  suitors, 

For  your  favor  bent  the  knee  ; — 
Ton  're  no  Queen  of  Hearts,  my  Bessie, 

Sovereign  Queen,  of  only  me. 

Ton  are  no  strong-minded  woman, — 

Ink-stained  to  the  finger-tips; 
Never  word  of  Greek  or  Latin 

Passed  those  little  rosy  lips; 
Never  call  from  Heaven  sent  you 

Don  Quixote-like  to  roam ; 
This  your  only  mission,  Bessie, 

To  make  glad  one  heart  and  home. 

Tou  have  none  of  all  the  graces, 

Novel  heroes  most  affect; — 
Tour's  is  not  the  face  or  figure 

Charles  Augustus  would  select; 
Tou  are  only  simple  Bessie, 

Gentle,  trusting,  loving  wife; — 
Tet  your  coming  was  the  coming 
-Of  the  angel  of  my  life : — 

For  the  ghosts  of  hopes  that  haunted 

All  the  restless  years  before, 
When  you  crossed  the  threshold,  Bessie, 

Passed  beyond  the  open-door: 
Care  and  evil  vanished,  conquered 

By  the  love-light  in  your  eye ; — 
Truer  life  and  love  has  won  me ; 

Tho'  I  cannot  tell  you  why. 
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Why  do  you,  my  darling  Bessie, 

Love  the  sunshine,  love  the  flowers? 
Love  the  quiet  and  the  stillness 

Of  this  little  home  of  ours  ? 
"Would  you  analyze  all  pleasure, 

As  the  urchin  breaks  his  toy  ? 
"WTiile  you  learn  the  secret  of  it, 

Tou  will  lose  the  suhtile  joy. 

Why  I  love  you  ?    Why  I  love  you  ? 

Never  ask  the  question  more : 
I  can  only  answer  simply 

As  I  answered  you  before, — 
That  I  love  you,  dearest  Bessie, 

Love  you  only,  love  you  well ; — 
But  the  reason  %ohy  I  love  you, 

That  is  more  than  I  can  tell. 

If  that  is  the  vilest  of  the  lot  please  let  us  have  all  the  vile  ones.  0,  Tve  by  no 
means  will  object  to  having  some  of  the  others  either.  -  -  -  It  was  our 
intention  to  pubUsh  ia  this  number  a  review  of  The  Annals  of  San  Francisco. 
Such  a  paper  is  in  process  of  preparation,  and,  nothing  happening  to  disappoint  us, 
and  the  tone  of  said  paper  suiting  us,  we  shall  give  it  in  our  next.  "We  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  hue  and  cry  raised  against  the  Annals  is  in  the  main  unjust.  How 
many,  we  would  ask,  of  those  who  are  loud  in  denunciation,  have  read  the  book 
through  ?  On  the  contrary,  how  many  have  based  their  judgment  merely  on  the 
hearsay  of  others,  as  ignorant  of  its  real  merits  as  themselves  ?  The  book  has 
feults,  it  is  true ;  it  has  exaggerations ;  but  how  few  are  they  among  its  denouncers, 
who  can  give  a  reason  for  their  denunciation  other  than  that  its  editors  saw  fit  to 
insert  among  its  pages  one  or  two  biographies  of  distinguished  (?)  individuals, 
which  might  just  as  weh  have  been  omitted.  Fair  play  is  a  jewel.  -  -  -  The 
first  number  of  the  Weekly  Law  Review  has  been  placed  upon  our  table  by  its 
enterprising  pubUshers.  The  number  contains  sixeen  pages  of  closely  printed 
matter,  comprising  a  well  written  leading  article  on  "  The  effects  of  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Adams  &  Co.;"  "Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  July  Term;"  "The  Enghsh  Fire  Insurance  Companies;"  "The  Court  of 
Claims  at  Washington  City ;"  "  The  "Water  Lot  BiU  and  Sales  of  Lots  by  the  Town 
CoimcU;"  " Litigation  of  Property  on  the  Confines  of  the  City,"  and  "Mexican 
Titles."  The  Eevieio  is  edited  by  Messrs.  E.  A.  PoUard,  M.  G-.  Upton  and  "W.  N. 
Walton.  These  gentlemen  possess  experience  and  ability,  and  under  their  guidance 
the  Revieio  can  not  but  be  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  the  bench  and  bar  of 
California.  There  is  only  one  way  for  the  lawyers  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
the  pubUc  spirit  of  Messrs.  PoUard,  Upton  &  Walton,  and  that  is  by  subscribing 
liberally  that  the  enterprise  may  be  supported.  Give  it  a  helping  hand,  gentlemen. 
We  suppose  it  is  but  an  experiment  as  yet,  and  it  wfil  be  too  late  to  lament 
when  the  work  is  discontiaued,  a  step  which,  for  the  credit  of  the  bar  of  our 
state,  we  sincerely  trust  its  editors  will  not  be  compelled  to  take.  -  -  -  "A 
CAL■iFOR^^:AX■  was  galloping  his  horse  down  one  of  our  steep  streets  the  other  day," 
writes  a  friend,  "at  a  rate  which  would  be  death  to  anything  but  what  'is  native 
and  to  the  manner  bom,'  when,  just  as  he  struck  a  more  level  space,  his  horse 
stumbled  and  fairly  rolled  over ;  but  the  rider  quickly  reviewed  himself  and  horse 
with  the  care  and  grace  peculiar  to  a  genuine  Vaque7-o,  and  dashed  on  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Two  rough  looking  country  fellows,  evidently  strangers,  witnessed 
the  whole  performance,  and  thus  commented  upon  it :  '  Gosh !'  said  one,  '  did  you 
see  that?  If  he  had  n't  been  spry  he  'd  broke  his  neck !'  '  Tes,'  said  the  other, 
'he  must  be  a  regular  JBuckkaroiu !'     'Buckkaroiv — thunder  1'  responded  his  com- 
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panion,  '  I  '11  bet  it  was  old  Rancharee  himself.'  "  -  -  -  The  Poker  players  on 
the  Mississippi  River  are  by  all  accounts,  bad  customers,  and  many  are  the  dreadful 
stories  that  are  told  about  them.  The  following  illustrates  the  contrivances  to 
which  they  often  have  recourse  to  cover  their  stool-pigeons :  A  party  on  board 
one  of  the  Mississippi  boats,  wliile  earnestly  engaged  in  this  famous  game,  were 
very  much  annoyed  by  a  tall  gentleman,  who,  with  a  very  sanctimonious  visage 
and  hollow  tone,  preached  against  the  wickedness  of  their  ways,  as  he  walked  to 
and  fro  beside  them.  Ever  and  anon,  in  the  earnestness  of  his  discourse,  he 
stopped  behind  one  of  the  players,  and,  as  if  to  render  his  words  more  impressive, 
brought  his  hand  down  heavUy  upon  the  table.  A  rough  backwoodsman  observed 
that  this  last  action  was  attended  with  a  certain  peculiarity,  inasmuch  as  the 
preacher  sometimes  placed  one ;  sometimes  three,  and  sometimes  four  fingers  upon 
the  table.  "Without  saying  a  word,  he  quietly  drew  his  bowie  knife,  and  placed  it 
by  his  side.  Watching  his  opportunity,  when  his  clerical  friend  again  placed  his 
hand  upon  the  table,  quick  as  a  flash  he  chopped  off  three  fingers  at  a  single  blow. 
The  pretended  clergyman  started  back  with  panic  and  affright.  "Sir,"  said  the 
backwoodsman,,  cooly  wiping  his  knife,  "you  may  consider  yourself  devilish  lucky 
that  I  did  not  hold  fours,  or  you  would  have  lost  all  your  fingers.  -  -  -  Hate 
you  read  "It  might  have  been?"  Have  you  studied  Mr.  Hopkins'  article  on  the 
Odic  Force,  the  "  something  "  lately  discovered,  which,  as  further  discoveries  and 
applications  are  made,  is  destined  to  rank  in  importance  side  by  side  with  elec- 
tricity? Have  you  read  the  lively  paper  entitled  "The  Steeple  Chase?"  and  have 
you  read  the  critique  on  John  Keats,  and  the  letter  fi-om  the  mines  ?  "Well,  in 
the  language  of  om-  friend  across  the  continent,  "  Is  n't  this  a  rousing  number  ?" 
-  -  -  Finally,  have  you  heard  the  story  of  the  Irish  Immigrant  ?  "While  sail- 
ing into  the  harbor  of  New  York  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  he  was  startled  by  a 
loud  booming  cannon,  which  was  fired  from  one  of  the  Forts  near ;  as  the  tre- 
mendous report  echoed  from  hill  to  hill  and  died  away  in  the  far  distance,  Paddy, 
with  amazement  on  his  visage,  turned  to  a  feUow-passenger,  and  asked  "What 
the  tzivU's  i/itti .?  ^^  That,"  responded  his  neighbor,  "that's  the  sun-set  salute." 
"Faith,  man,"  said  the  astonished  Pat,  "you  don't  teU  me  the  sun  makes  all  that 
noise  when  it  goes  down  in  this  part  of  the  world."  -  -  -  Sacramento  Illus- 
trated, is  the  title  of  a  large  sized  pamphlet  recently  pubhshed.  We  cannot  say 
much  for  the  style  of  the  Editorial  matter,  but  the  wood  cuts  are  certainly  admi- 
rable ;  they  present  a  lively  and  graceful  picture  of  the  Levee  City  as  it  is,  and  the 
work  is  well  worth  preserving  in  one's  Ubrary. 
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ANjS^ALS    of    SAN    FRANCISCO.* 

BT     ST.      JOHN. 

At  last  we  have  a  California  book ;  perhaps  the  first  literary 
production  of  California  worthy  of  review ; — a  book  written  here  by 
persons  of  reputation  for  ability  and  literary  attainment — two  of 
them  residing  in  the  State,  and  interested  in  the  future  of  the  Amer- 
ican Empire  on  the  Pacific.  The  volume  is  divided  into  four  parts: 
the  first  comprising,  in  200  pages,  the  History  of  California  from  its 
discovery  until  1848;  the  second,  including  350  pages,  and  containing 
a  narrative  of  events,  year  by  year,  that  occurred  in  San  Francisco 
from  1848  to  1854,  inclusive,  with  frequent  references  to  occurrences 
in  other  portions  of  the  State;  the  third,  occupying  ITO  pages  in 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  most  notable  customs  and  institutions  of 
the  City;  and  the  fourth,  including  the  remaining  80  pages,  devoted, 
to  "biographical  memoirs  of  some  prominent  citizens." 

From  time  to  time,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  periods  have  occurred 
when  great  ferments  have  taken  place  among  men ;  when  the  human 
mind  has  made  more  progress,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  than  in 
previous  centuries;  and  when  old  prejudices  and  institutions  have  been 
broken  down  by  overwhelming  floods  of  revolution  and  light.  Such 
was  the  half-century  following  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  Greece — 
placing  Athens  in  the  vanguard  of  civilization,  and  giving  such  an 
impulse  to  the  unexampled  intellectual  power  of  the  Greeks,  that 
within  a  few  years  they  established,  on  eternal  foundations,  the  main 
principles  of  natural  theology  and  moral  philosophy,  the  rules  of  epic, 

*  The  Anxals  of  San  Feancisco,  containing  a  Summary  of  the  History  of  the 
first  Discovery,  Settlement,  Progress  and  Present  Condition  of  California,  and  a 
complete  History  of  all  the  important  Events  connected  with  its  great  City :  to 
which  are  added  Biographical  Memoirs  of  some  prominent  Citizens.  By  Frank 
SouLE,  John  H.  Gihon  and  James  Nisbet.  8vo.  ;  pp.  825. 
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tragic,  comic  and  lyric  poetry;  of  historic  composition,  oratory,  rhetoric, 
logic,  grammar,  sculpture  and  architecture,  and  created  within  a  century 
— they,  at  the  utmost,  eight  hundred  thousand  freemen — a  vast  number 
of  models,  in  the  highest  and  most  dilficult  walks  of  art,  which  one 
hundred  millions  of  free,  civilized,  modern  Europeans  have  for  four 
hundred  years  humbly  imitated,  and  in  vain  endeavored  to  surpass. 

Such  was  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  when  primitive  superstitions, 
in  regard  to  the  sacredness  of  Jerusalem,  the  sin-purging  influence  of 
a  pilgrimage  thither,  and  the  great  wickedness  of  those  who  consented 
to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Moslem,  drove  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Christian  warriors  from  all  parts  of  Southern  and  Western  Europe, 
into  Asia,  built  up  the  commercial  power — the  earliest  in  modern 
Europe — of  the  Italian  Republics,  led  to  the  better  acquaintance  and 
mutual  esteem  of  neighboring  nations,  established  trade  and  friendly 
relations  between  them,  and  brought  back  to  the  West  the  dying 
embers  of  Eastern  civilization,  which,  under  the  new  sky,  soon  kindled 
into  a  bright  flame,  and  drove  away  forever  the  dense  darkness  which 
had  settled  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Such  was  the  period  at  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  when  the  discovery  of  printing  brought 
learning  to  every  man's  door,  rendered  a  relapse  to  barbarism  impos- 
sible, destroyed  the  superior  learning  of  the  priesthood,  and  broke  the 
scepter  of  their  influence  and  temporal  power;  and  by  enabling  physical 
science  to  make  a  permanent  record  and  a  wide  publication  of  its  slow 
advances,  fostered  it  into  greatness,  and  thus  gave  birth  to  the  peculiar 
features  of  modern  civilization;  when  the  general  use  of  gunpowder 
changed  the  art  of  war  and  gave  security  to  civilized  nations,  that  they 
should  never  again  be  overrun  and  enslaved  by  barbarians;  when 
Columbus  threw  open  a  new  hemisphere  to  astonished  Europe  and  gave 
two  great  oceans,  full  of  all  the  elements  of  wealth,  to  the  navigator 
and  trade;  and  when  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  with  a  few  huudi'ed  followers 
each,  destroyed  the  curious  and  toilfully-built  empires  of  the  Aztecs 
and  Incas,  flooded  the  great  markets  of  the  world  with  silver  and 
gold,  removing  the  center  of  commerce  and  manufactures  and  political 
influence  from  Italy  and  Southern  France  to  Northern  Germany  and 
England,  and  leading  with  the  invention  of  printing  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, to  the  overthrow  of  the  despotism  of  the  Roman  Church,  the 
establishment  of  Protestantism  and  the  supremacy  of  reason — now 
more  or  less  clearly  recognized  by  all  eulightened  nations,  and  before, 
universally  repudiated — in  all  matters  of  religion. 

Again,  such  a  period  came,  when  the  American  Revolution  gave 
birth  to  the  first  representative  Republic,  with  universal  suffrage,  vote 
by  ballot,  written,  self-imposed  constitutions  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  conversion  of  every  township  into  an  iudependent  little 
republic,  with  officials  chosen  only  by  the  people,  and  rotating  in  office 
every  year;  when  France,  maddened  by  long  centuries  of  aristocratic 
misrule,  and  encouraged  by  the  example  of  her  Trans-Atlantic  ally, 
burst  her  bonds,  destroyed  her  monarchy,  nobility  and  priesthood, 
abolished  the  enslaving  principle  of  primogeniture  forever,  made  a 
despotic  government  an  impossibility  in  France,  swept  away  all  the 
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formulas  of  the  past,  established  free  institutions  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
defied  a  score  of  kings  confederated  against  liberty,  planted  the  revo- 
lutionary tri-color  in  every  capital  on  the  continent,  and  gave  such  a 
temper  to  nations,  that  when  Paris  cried  "  Vive  la  JRepuMique!"  the 
cry  was  frenetically  taken  up  and  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  tones  of  thun- 
der by  the  oppressed  of  every  land,  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 

These  eventful  periods,  as  they  were  the  most  fruitful  in  change,  and 
the  most  beneficent  to  mankind,  in  the  multifarious  blessings  which 
they  brought,  offer  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  connection  with  past 
events  for  the  contemplation  of  the  student,  and  furnish  the  richest 
material  to  the  historian  and  the  annalist.  Another  of  these  great 
periods  began  some  eight  years  ago  with  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
Sacramento  Yalley.  That  event,  apparently  so  simple  and  unimportant 
in  itself,  built  up  at  once  a  great  and  highly  enlightened  Republic  on 
the  Pacific,  with  a  world-famous  commercial  metropolis,  established  a 
regular  semi-monthly  steam  communication  between  the  bays  of  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  constructed  the  great  work  of  a  railroad  over 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  brought  on  the  construction  of  clipper  ships, 
and  the  preponderance  of  American  commercial  and  political  influence 
in  the  North  and  East  Pacific,  opened  the  wealthy  empire  of  Japan  to 
the  trade  of  the  world,  induced  100,000  of  the  exclusive  children  of 
the  Celestial  Empire  to  emigrate  to  the  lands  of  the  Saxon,  led  to  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  Australia,  which  country,  with  California,  poured 
forth  $130,000,000  of  gold  every  year,  leading  to  great  improvements 
in  the  art  of  gold  mining — so  that  probably  many  of  the  old  and  long 
deserted  gold  mines  in  all  parts  of  th^  globe  may  be  re-opened  and 
profitably  worked  at  no  distant  day — and  causing  the  prices  of  labor 
to  rise  in  all  civilized  countries,  enabling  the  hard  laborer  to  save  more 
money  than  before,  kindling  within  him  a  still  brighter  hope  for  pecu- 
niary independence  and  urging  him  to  strive  for  political  freedom. 

This  is  the  great  revolution  upon  which  we  have  just  now  entered; 
this  the  great  subject  which  came  to  a  considerable  extent  within  the 
domain  of  the  authors  of  The  Annals  of  San  Francisco.  Vast,  as 
within  a  few  years,  have  been  the  results  of  this  revolution,  they  do 
not,  in  wonder-exciting  character,  excel  the  details  of  the  chain  of 
circumstances,  by  which  they  were  brought  about.  Previous  to  the 
extraoi'dinary  excitement  caused  by  the  news  of  the  California  gold 
discovery,  it  had  come  to  be  a  common  idea — more  particularly  with 
young  persons  in  the  age  of  rose-pink  sentimentalism- — to  lament  that 
the  romantic  element  had  passed  away  from  life ;  that  man's  existence 
had  become  merely  a  dry,  selfish  prosaic  struggle  for  dollars  and  cents, 
and  that  such  soul-stirring  and  sublime  events  as  are  recorded  as  having 
occurred  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  or  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  or  Haroun  Al- 
Raschid,  or  of  Washington,  would  never  more  be  seen;  and  views 
similar  to  these  were  expressed  by  Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Milton,  in 
which  he  despaired  forever  of  any  more  poetry,  because  the  matter-of- 
fact  character  of  our  civilization  was  at  deadly  enmity  with  the  poetic 
temperament  and  idea — views  which  we  are  glad  to  say  he  has  retracted 
since  he  wrote  his  virgin  criticism  for  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

But  prevalent  as  such  views  were,  they  instantaneously  and  utterly 
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disappeared  before  the  news  from  the  Cahfornia  Gold  Diggings.  It  was 
then  universally  confessed  that  the  romance  of  fact  was  no  longer 
confined  to  the  histories  of  the  Trojaji  and  Persian  wars;  to  the 
adventures  of  Alexander  and  Csesar,  Rienzi  and  Columbus.  The  gold- 
seekers,  mule-packing  or  ox-driving  across  the  plains,  or  sailing  about 
Cape  Horn,  or  at  work  in  the  Sacramento  Yalley,  will  unanimously 
agree  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  events,  not  only  more  wonderful 
than  any  recorded  in  profane  history,  from  the  Argonautic  expedition 
to  the  Moscow  campaign,  but  even  than  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  ■ 
authors  of  Robinson  Crusoe  or  the  Arabian  Nights.  And  in  daily 
conversation,  six  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this  did  not  hesitate  to  coin- 
cide with  these  ideas. 

For  was  not  a  new  world  opened  in  California  ?  Men  lived  there, 
thought  there  and  wrought  there,  as  they  did  no  where  else.  The  people 
were  unlike  any  other  ;  four-fifths  of  them  were  between  eighteen  and 
thirty -five ;  the  most  intelligent  body, — by  far  the  most  intelligent  body 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  that  ever  met  to  form  a  state  ;  the  most 
enterprising  and  industrious  people  in  the  world,  and  the  most  hetero- 
geneous as  regarded  their  native  lands  and  original  tongues.  Their 
civilization  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  not  unlike  all  others,  but  in  some 
respects  in  advance  of  all  others.  The  majority  of  California  merchants 
and  speculators  are  supposed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  have  made  and 
lost  several  fortunes  between  '49  and  '55;  the  journeyman  carpenter  or 
bricklayer  could,  previous  to  '54,  easily  save  more  than  a  member  of 
Congress.  The  usual  social  superiority  of  head-workers  over  hand- 
workers disappeared  entirely.  The  fashionable  wives  of  purse-proud 
lawyers  and  bankers  did  not  dream,  or  if  so,  in  vain,  of  neglecting  to 
return  the  visits  of  the  wives  of  shop-keepers  and  mechanics — and 
fashionable  women  are  the  born  slaves  of  the  most  illiberal  conven- 
tional rules  that  are  to  be  found  prevalent  in  society.  Cities  were 
built  at  a  month's  warning;  the  Calif ornian,  in  the  greatness  of  his 
work,  if  not  in  its  rapidity  of  execution,  entirely  outdoing  Sardanap- 
alus,  who  in  one  day  "  built  Anchiala  and  Tarsus."  In  the  interior, 
rivers  were  turned  from  their  beds,  hills  were  carried  off  to  water, 
mountains  were  tunneled  through,  the  beds  of  ancient  streams  were 
found  running  north  and  south,  under  hills  a  thousand  feet  high,  rang- 
ing east  and  west  in  parallel  lines,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  all  the 
principal  streams  of  the  State  were  changed  from  a  limpid  clearness  to 
a  muddy  opacity.  Everybody  did  business  on  his  own  account;  not 
one  man  in  ten,  out  of  the  towns,  was  the  servant  of  another.  The 
men  carried  revolvers  as  generally  and  constantly  in  California,  as 
penknives  elsewhere;  but  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  they  used 
them  as  often.  It  may  well  be  said  that  no  such  subject  ever  before 
came  within  the  reach  of  the  annalist. 

We  take  up  The  Annals  without  intendiDg  to  make  a  severe  criticism, 
though  the  book  falls  far  below  our  ideal.  The  critic  is  naturally  hard 
to  please.  Before  he  can  deserve  the  name,  he  must  have  become 
familiar  with  all  the  great  works  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  Hume,  and  Gibbon, 
and  y oltaire,  the  world-famous  historians  of  former  centuries,  or  the 
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equally  great  Grote,  and  Carlyle,  and  Macaulay,  and  Arnold,  of  our 
own  day,  renders  the  taste  exceedingly  fastidious.  If  the  merits  of 
The  Annals  are  to  be  decided  by  a  comparison  with  the  great  historical 
classics,  the  sentence  must  be  one  of  unhesitating  and  complete  con- 
demnation. It  is  in  vain  that  we  search  in  the  book  before  us  for 
evidences  of  the  deep  research  and  elaborate  polish  of  Gibbon  ;  for  the 
genial,  world-embracing  philosophy  of  Grote ;  the  intense  historic 
pictures  of  Carlyle,  or  the  attractive  style  and  persj)icacious  design  of 
Macaulay. 

But  to  measure  The  Annals  by  such  standards  would  be  unjust. 
The  annalist  has  a  scope  different  from  that  of  the  historian.  The 
work  of  the  latter  should  be  strongly  tinged  with  philosophic  observa- 
tions and  even  disquisitions  ;  such,  however,  are  not  requisite  to  a  book 
of  annals.  The  historian  labors  to  produce  a  work  of  general  interest 
and  of  lasting  merit ;  the  annalist's  chief  object  is  to  give  his  work  a 
local  interest,  and  to  make  an  interesting  book.  Yet  the  annalist, 
particularly  with  a  subject  such  as  that  of  the  book  before  us,  should 
strive  to  produce  an  imperishable  classic.  Our  authors  have  produced  a 
good  book  ;  but  one,  which,  as  a  work  of  art,  can  take  no  very  high 
rank.  There  is  one  excuse,  and  a  sufficient  one  for  them,  and  that  is, 
that  the  great  cost  of  living  in  San  Francisco  and  the  limited  demand 
for  any  work,  no  matter  how  excellent,  on  the  annals  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, would  have  made  the  affair  a  ruinous  speculation,  if  the  labor 
necessary  to  make  a  classic,  had  been  spent  upon  it.  The  authors  are 
well  known  here  ;  they  are  not  rich  men  ;  they  can  not  be  said  to  be 
even  in  moderately  good  circumstances,  pecuniarily,  for  California;  they 
work  day  by  day  for  their  support :  they  made  no  secret  of  their 
intention  to  make  a  book  with  the  expectation  of  deriving  profit  from 
it  ;  and  in  consideration  of  these  facts,  we  may  well  call  the  literary 
composition  of  the  work  excellent.  Surely  the  information  presented  is 
extensive  and  valuable. 

The.  Annals  exhibits  much  research  ;  the  matter  is  well  arranged,, 
the  style  is  perspicuous  and  interesting,  and  nearly  all  the  topics  of 
general  local  interest  are  touched  upon.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  a  work 
which  every  Californian,  claiming  to  be  a  man  of  literary  taste,  and 
interested  in  the  early  history  of  the  State,  should  read.  If  we  con- 
sider the  cost  of  the  book  and  the  promises  held  out  to  the  subscribers, 
it  deserves  high  praise  ;  and  its  merit  will  more  clearly  appear  by  the 
considerable  length  of  time  which  will,  as  we  are  confident,  pass  away 
before  it  is  superceded.  The  paper,  type  and  binding  of  the  book  are 
excellent.  Some  of  the  historical  records  are  very  curious.  For 
instance :  the  first  newspaper  published  in  California,  entitled  The, 
Calif ornia.n,  dated  August  15,  1846,  and  printed  at  Monterey,  with  a 
font  of  Spanish  type,  contains  the  following  amusing  apology  for  the 
want  of  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  "We  give  it  word  for  word 
and  letter  for  letter  : 

"  Our  Alphabet. — Our  type  is  a  Spanish  font  picked  up  here  in  a  cloister,  and 
has  no  W's  [W's]  in  it,  as  there  is  none  in  the  Spanish  alphabet.  I  have  sent  to 
the  sandwich  Islands  for  this  letter,  in  the  mean  time  we  must  use  two  Vs.  Our 
paper  at  present  is  that  used  for  wrapping  segars ;  in  due  time  vVe  will  have 
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something  better:  our  object  is  to  establise  a  press  in  California,  and  this  vve  shall 
in  all  probability  be  able  to  accomplish.  The  absence  of  my  partner  for  the  last 
three  months  and  my  buties  as  Alcaldd  here  have  dedrived  our  little  paper  of  some 
of  those  attentions  vvich  I  hope  it  will  hereafter  receive. 

Walter  Colton." 

The  next  paragraph  which,  we  shall  quote,  contains  a  copy  of  the 
first  printed  and  decisive  information  of  the  certainty  of  the  great  value 
and  importance  of  those  mines,  now  a  vital  portion  of  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  world.     The  Annals  introduces  it  thus  : 

"  On  the  29th  of  May  the  '  Californian '  published  a  fly-sheet,  apologizing  for  the 
future  non-issue  of  the  paper,  until  better  days  came,  when  they  might  expect  to 
retain  their  servants  for  some  amount. of  remuneration,  which  at  present  was 
impossible,  as  all,  from  the  'subs'  to  the  'devil,'  had  indignantly  rejected  every 
offer,  and  gone  off  to  the  diggings.  'The  whole  country,'  said  the  last  editorial  of 
the  paper,  'from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles,  and  from  the  sea  shore  to  the  base 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  resounds  with  the  sordid  cry  of  gold!  gold!!  GOLD!!! — 
while  the  field  is  left  half-planted,  the  house  half-built,  and  every  thing  neglected 
but  the  manufacture  of  shovels  and  pick-axes,  and  the  means  of  transportation  to 
the  spot  where  one  man  obtained  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars'  worth  of 
the  real  stuff  in  one  day's  washing,  and  the  average  for  all  concerned  is  twenty 
dollars  per  diem!'  " 

The  description  of  the  excitement  and  rejoicing  in  San  Francisco,  on 
the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union, 
is  to  us,  a  favorite  portion  of  the  book  ;  and  it  is  one  with  which  every 
Californian  should  be  familiar.     The  Annalist  says  : 

"  October  29th. — This  day  was  set  apart  to  celebrate  the  admission  of  California 
into  the  Union.  When,  on  the  18th  instant,  the  mail  steamer  'Oregon'  was 
entering  the  bay,  she  fired  repeated  preconcerted  signal  guns  which  warned  the 
citizens  of  the  glorious  news.  Immediately  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  were 
afoot,  and  grew  half-wild  with  excitement  until  they  heard  definitely  that  the 
tidings  were  as  they  had  expected.  Business  of  almost  every  description  was 
instantly  suspended,  the  courts  adjourned  in  the  midst  of  their  work,  and  men 
rushed  from  every  house  into  the  streets  and  towards  the  wharves,  to  hail  the 
harbinger  of  the  welcome  news.  When  the  steamer  rounded  Clark's  Point  and 
came  in  front  of  the  city,  her  masts  literally  covered  with  flags  and  signals,  a 
universal  shout  arose  from  ten  thousand  voices  on  the  wharves,  in  the  streets,  upon 
the  hills,  house-tops,  and  the  world  of  shipping  in  the  bay.  Again  and  again  were 
huzzas  repeated,  adding  more  and  more  every  moment  to  the  intense  excitement 
and  unprecedented  enthusiasm.  Every  public  place  was  soon  crowded  with 
eager  seekers  after  the  particulars  of  the  news,  and  the  first  papers  issued  an  hour 
after  the  appearance  of  the  Oregon  were  sold  by  the  newsboj^s  at  from  one  to  five 
dollars  each.  The  enthusiasm  increased  as  the  day  advanced.  Flags  of  every 
nation  were  run  up  on  a  thousand  masts,  and  peaks,  and  staffs,  and  a  couple  of  large 
guns  placed  upon  the  Plaza  were  constantly  discharged.  At  night  every  pubhc 
thoroughfare  was  crowded  with  the  rejoicing  populace.  Almost  every  large  build- 
ing, all  public  saloons  and  places  of  amusement  were  brilliantly  illuminated — music 
from  a  hundred  bands  assisted  the  excitement — numerous  balls  and  parties  were 
hastily  got  up — bonfires  blazed  upon  the  hills,  and  rockets  were  incessantly  thrown 
into  the  air,  until  the  dawn  of  the  following  day.  Many  difficulties  had  occurred  to 
delay  this  happy  event,  and  the  people  had  become  sick  at  heart  with  the  "hope 
deferred  "  of  calling  themselves,  and  of  being  in  reality,  citizens  of  [a  State  of]  the 
great  American  Union. 

Such  an  occasion  beyond  all  others  demanded  a  proper  celebration  at  San 
Francisco;  and  the  citizens,  accordingly,  one  and  all,  united  to  make  the  day 
memorable.  On  the  29th  instant,  a  procession  of  the  various  public  bodies  and 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  with  appropriate  banners,  devices,  music  and  the  like, 
marched  through  the  principal  streets  to  the  Plaza.     The  Chinese  turned  out  in 
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large  numbers  on  this  occasion,  and  formed  a  strilcing  feature  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  day.  The  Honorable  Nathaniel  Bennett,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  delivered  a 
suitable  oration  to  the  people  on  the  Plaza,  and  an  ode,  composed  for  the  occasion 
by  Mrs.  Wills,  was  sung  by  a  full  choir.  During  the  day  repeated  discharges  of 
fire-arms  and  a  proper  salute  from  great  guns  carried  ofi"  some  of  the  popular 
excitement,  whilst  the  shipping  displayed  innumerable  flags.  In  the  evening, 
public  bonfires  and  fireworks  were  exhibited  from  Telegragh  Hill,  Eincon  Point, 
and  the  islands  of  the  bay.  The  houses  were  likewise  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
the  rejoicings  were  every  where  loudly  continued  during  the  night.  Some  five 
hundred  gentlemen  and  three  hundred  ladies  met  at  the  grandest  public  ball  that 
had  yet  been  witnessed  in  the  city,  and  danced  and  made  merry,  till  daylight,  in 
the  pride  and  joy  of  their  hearts  that  California  was  truly  now  the  thirty -first  State 
of  the  Union." 

The  Annalist  gives  a  short  history  of  the  wouderful  Gold  Bhiff 
excitement,  the  facts  of  which  are  no  doubt  unknown  to  many  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  California.  The  story  contains  an  impressive 
lesson  for  impulsive  miners.  Here  it  is,  as  given  under  the  head  of 
events  in  January,  1851 : 

"  San  Francisco  has  been  startled  'from  its  propriety'  by  news  from  the  celebrated 
'  Gold  Bluffs ;'  and  during  the  greater  part  of  this  month  has  dreamed  unutterable 
things  of  the  black  sand,  and  gray  sand,  and  cargoes  of  gold.  A  band  of  ]»ioneers 
and  prospecters  had  recently  proceeded  in  the  Chesapeake  steamer  nortliwards  to 
the  Klamath  River,  near  which,  on  the  sea-shore,  they  fancied  they  had  found  the 
richest  and  most  extraordinary  gold  field  that  had  ever  been  known.  The  sands 
of  the  sea,  for  a  broad  space  several  miles  in  length,  beneath  cHfls  some  hundred 
feet  liigh,  appeared  to  be  literally  composed  in  one-half,  at  least,  of  the  pure  metal. 
Millions  of  diggers  for  ages  to  come  could  not  exhaust  that  grand  deposit.  Already 
a  few  miners  had  collected  about  the  spot ;  but  these  were  so  amazed  and  lost  in 
the  midst  of  the  surrounding  treasure  that  they  knew  not  what  to  do.  Like  the 
ass  with  its  superabundance  of  hay,  they  could  not  resolve  to  begin  any  thing.  No 
man  could  well  carry  more  than  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  pounds  weight  upon  hia 
back  for  any  great  distance,  and  witli  that  quantity  of  pure  gold  it  was  ridiculous, 
so  it  was,  to  be  content,  when  numberless  tons  lay  about.  So  these  men — there 
were  just  nineteen  of  them — (the  tellers  of  the  story  were  very  particular  in  some 
facts,) — had  resolved  to  wait  till  the  spring,  when  they  would  freight  and  fill  a  ship 
with  the  wealth  which  they  were  then  jealously  watching  over.  Let  us  not  be 
misunderstood,  or  supposed  altogether  jesting.  A  brilliant  reporter  for  the  Alta 
California  says — '  The  gold  is  mixed  with  the  black  sand  in  proportions  of  from  ten 
cents  to  ten  dollars  the  pound.  At  times,  when  the  surf  is  high,  the  gold  is  not 
easily  discovered,  but  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  after  a  succession  of  calms,  the 
entire  beach  is  covered  with  bright  and  yellow  gold.  Mr.  Collins,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Pacific  Mining  Company,  measured  a  patch  of  gold  and  sand,  and  estimates  it 
will  yield  to  each  member  of  the  company  the  snug  little  sum  of  $43,000,000  \say^ 
forty-three  millions  of  dollars !]  and  the  estimate  is  formed  upon  a  calculation  that 
the  sands  hold  out  to  be  one-tenth  as  rich  as  observation  warrants  them  in  suppos- 
ing.' No  digging  even  was  required,  since  one  had  only  to  stoop  a  little  and  raise 
as  much  as  he  wished  of  the  stuff — half-gold,  half-sand,  from  the  surface  of  the  beach. 

Back  the  adventurers  hastened  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  had  long  been 
impatiently  expected ;  and  the  glorious  news  ran  like  wild-fire  among  the  people. 
G-eneral  John  Wilson  and  Mr.  John  A.  Collins,  both  of  whom  had  been  among  the 
nuinber  of  discoverers,  frankly  testified  to  the  truth  of  these  wonderful  statements. 
The  beach,  they  said,  for  a  great  distance,  Avas  literally  strewed  with  pure  gold. 
It  was  found  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  a  certain  kind  of  '  black  sand, '  although 
the  'gray  sand,'  which  was  rather  more  abundant,  contained  likewise  a  large 
proportion  of  the  same  black-colored  stuff  with  its  special  share  of  gold.  '  Mr. 
ColHns,'  says  the  poetic  reporter,  'saw  a  man  [one  of  the  nineteen,  no  doubt,]  who 
had  accumulated  fifty  thousand  pounds,  or  fifty  thousand  tons — he  did  not  recollect 
which — of  the  richest  kind  of  black  sand.' 

Such  intelhgence  astounded  the  community.     In  a  few  days  eight  vessels  were 
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announced  as  about  to  sail  for  this  extraordinary  region.  The  magic  phrase  '  (tOLD 
Bluffs!'  'Gold  Bluffs!!'  every  where  startled  the  most  apathetic,  and  roused 
him  as  with  a  galvanic  shock.  '  Gold  Bluffs  ! ! ! '  filled  the  columns  of  newspapers 
among  the  sliipping  advertisements;  they  covered,  on  huge  posters,  the  blank  walls 
of  houses  at  the  corners  of  the  streets;  they  were  in  every  man's  mouth.  A 
company  was  formed  called  the  'Pacific  Mining  Company,'  the  shares  of  which 
instantly  rose  to  a  handsome  premium.  There  seemed  no  doubt  of  their  incal- 
culable gains,  since  they  showed  numerous  samples  of  the  wondrous  'black  sand,' 
where  the  golden  particles  lay  and  shone  mildlj^,  as  stars  in  the  milky  way, 
innumerable.  The  company  had  already,  by  the  greatest  good  fortune,  secured  a 
considerable  number  of  miners'  claims,  embracing  indeed  the  entire  beach  beneath 
the  'Bluffs,'  so  that  all  was  clear  for  immediate  operations.  We  have  seen  the 
intelligent  Secretary's  calculations  on  the  subject.  No  wonder  people  raved,  and 
either  invested  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  shares  of  this  company,  or  sold  or  forsook 
their  all,  and  made  sail  for  the  Gold  Bluffs.  The  ancient  excitement  of  Mississippi 
and  South  Sea  schemes  was  a  bagatelle  in  comparison  with  that  which  now  stirred 
San  Franciscp,  used  though  it  had  been  to  all  manner  of  rumors  of  placers,  and 
gigantic  'pockets'  of  gold.  The  skepticism  of  envious  un-' progressive'  people 
was  happily  ridiculed,  and  the  press  compared  the  ocean  to  a  mighty  cradle  that 
had  been  rocking  and  washing  up  gold  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  unknown 
ages,  and  had  chanced  to  throw  it  in  tons  and  shiploads  beneath  the  hitherto 
undiscovered  Gold  Bluffs.     It  was  truly  great  news  for  San  Francisco. 

The  iirst  damper  to  the  hot  blast  that  raged  through  the  town,  and  fi'om  whence 
it  spreaU  and  fired  distant  countries, — until  the  arrival  of  the  next  mail, — was 
intellig'ence  from  the  earliest  miners,  that  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  separate 
first  the  black  sand  from  the  gray,  and  next  the  gold  itself  from  the  black  sand,  the 
particles  of  the  precious  metal  being  so  remarkably  fine.  A  little  later,  it  was 
found  that  the  innumerable  'patches'  of  black  sand  began  most  unaccountably  to 
disappear.  Heavy  seas  came  and  swept  them  right  away ;  and  though  it  was  hoped 
that  heavier  seas  might  soon  bring  them  back  again,  the  people  get  tired  of  waiting 
for  that  event,  and  hastily  fled  from  the  place,  ashamed  of  their  own  hopes  and 
credulity,  and  cursing  the  cruel  wags  that  had  exhibited  in  San  Francisco  sealed 
phials  of  dingy  sand  largelj^  mixed  ^vith  brass  filings. 

But  we  cannot  pursue  this  pleasantry  further.  Much  serious  loss  was  suffered 
by  the  Gold  Bluffs^  piece  of  business.  The  unfortunate  'Pacific  Mining  Company' 
had  bought  the  ChesapeaJce  at  a  cost  for  boat  and  repairs  of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
had  run  her  up  the  coast  several  trips  at  the  loss  of  as  many  thousands  more,  and 
afterwards,  when  she  had  been  injured  in  a  storm,  were  glad  to  sell  her  for  about 
two  thousand  dollars.  If,  however,  the  shareholders,  or  any  single  adventurer  lost 
much  money — why,  they  had  at  one  time  the  most  brilliant  hopes  imaginable  of 
immense  riches ;  and  these  were  surely  some  compensation.  For  what,  after  all, 
is  life  without  hope  f  There  was  considerable  gold  at  the  Bluffs,  but  it  turned  out 
in  the  end  to  cost  more  trouble  to  gather  than  it  was  worth.  Hence  the  place  was 
abandoned,  except  by  a  few  still  hopeful  individuals,  after  a  few  months'  trial. 
Since  the  whole  affair  formed  a  very  striking,  though  latterly  a  ridicvdous  event  in 
the  progress  of  San  Francisco,  we  could  not  refuse  it  a  place  in  these  '  Anjials.'  " 

The  removal  of  the  custom-house  treasure  after  the  fire  of  May  4th, 
1851,  was  a  notable  event  in  San  Francisco.  The  guard  of  thirty 
miscellaneous,  fierce-looking  individuals,  armed  to  the  teeth  with  revol- 
vers and  Bowie-knives,  headed  by  Collector  King,  marching  on  each  side 
of  the  treasure-cart,  caused  not  a  little  merriment.  The  amusing  song, 
written  by  Frank  Ball,  to  ridicule  the  affair,  is  familiar  to  all  the  old 
residents,  but  the  sequel  to  the  song  was  unknown  to  us  till  we  found 
it  in  The  Annals.     Here  it  is  : 

"Frank  Ball,  the  writer  of  the  song  in  question,  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  for 
by  the  collector,  and  favored  with  a  private  interview.  Ordinary  men  might  have 
'  beat  about  the  bush,'  or  employed  a  friend  in  the  little  transaction  which  followed; 
but  the  Hon.  T.  Butler  King,  with  the  same  dauntless  face  which  he  showed  on 
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occasion  of  the  treasure  removal,  bluntly  began  conversation  with  the  anxious  poet, 
by  asking  whether  he  would  not  like  to  have  a  desirable  post  in  the  customs.  Mr. 
Ball,  gasping  with  sui-prise,  mumbled,  '  Fes,  surely!^  ^TJien  Sir,  it  is  yours,''  said 
the  collector,  gravely.  In  gratitude,  Mr.  Ball  could  do  no  less  than  stop  singing 
his  famous  song,  which  was  doubtless  what  his  honorable  and  doughty  chiet 
expected.  Cerberus  was  sopped.  This  anecdote  would  be  incomplete  unless  we 
told  that  certain  underlings  attached  to  the  custom-house,  struck  with  a  new  light, 
began  forth\vith  to  chant  the  obnoxious  stanzas.  Unluckily  they  had  mistaken  the 
game,  for  the  fact  reaching  the  ears  of  the  collector,  one  of  them,  caught  in  the  act, 
was  instantly,  though  quietly,  dismissed  from  the  service." 

Let  politicians  remember  the  lesson. 

"We  would  wish  that  we  might  speak  all  in  commendation,  but  we 
can  not.  The  authors  of  The  Annals,  writing  incidentally  of  California, 
should  have  said  more  than  they  have  of  the  general  causes  and  effects 
of  the  social  and  political  forms,  and  the  industrial  condition  and 
influence  of  the  State.  These  are  subjects  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  San  Francisco.  That  city  forms  one-sixth  of  the  State, 
in  population,  and  far  more  than  one-sixth  in  influence  and  wealth.  It 
has  grown  with  the  State  because  the  State  has  grown,  and  not  a  ditch 
is  made,  a  river  turned  from  its  bed,  a  tunnel  opened,  a  quartz  mill 
built,  a  road  made  or  a  rancho  cultivated,  from  Siskiyou  to  San  Diego, 
but  that  its  good  or  ill  success  is  felt  in  San  Francisco, — the  great  heart 
in  which  all  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  State  have  their  center.  The 
authors  appear  in  many  places  to  pre-suppose  that  the  readers  have 
been  in  California,  or  are  famihar  with  the  state  of  things  here. 

There  are  a  number  of  little  errors,  which  may  be  chargeable  to  the 
printer,  but  are  yet  discreditable  to  the  book.  There  are  other  errors 
evidently  chargeable  to  the  negligence  of  the  authors.  Thus,  on  page 
165,  the  annalist  says:  "In  September,  1829,  several  very  severe 
shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  experienced  in  San  Francisco,  which 
forced  open  lock-fast  doors  and  windows."  In  1829  there  was  no  "  San 
Francisco ; "  and  there  was  no  house  on  the  site  of  the  town  named  San 
Francisco,  in  the  spring  of  1847.  The  first  house  was  built  in  1835. 
The  writer  referred,  no  doubt,  to  the  buildings  at  the  Mission,  named 
after  San  Francisco  de  Assis,  and  now  called  the  Mission  Dolores. 
Previous  to  1847  the  town  was  called  Yerba  Buena.  On  page  129  the 
word  "constitution"  is  improperly  used  for  an  act  organizing  a  terri- 
tory. The  American  sloop-of-war  St.  Louis  is  converted  into  the  "  San 
Luis,"  showing  that  the  writer  had  taken  some  notice  from  a  Spanish 
paper,  which  he  did  not  understand  very  well.  C.  K.  Garrison  is  styled 
the  "present  Mayor,"  and  the  book  is  dated  in  1855.  On  page  680  a 
portrait  is  given  of  Col.  T.  J.  Nevins,  Agent  of  the  American  Trad 
Society.  For  the  comfort  of  readers  who  have  not  read  the  book,  we 
will  explain,  that  the  engraving  does  not  show  the  "Agent  of  the 
Tract  Society  "  in  regimentals.  Some  of  the  engravings  are  miserable 
things,  thougli  the  great  majority  are  very  good  in  design  and  execution, 
and  as  illustrations  of  the  text. 

The  book  has  another  fault,  and  a  most  grievous  one  ;  really  the 
fault,  without  which  it  would  have  been  generally  held  to  be  faultless. 
There  is  too  much  comphmentary  allusion  to  persons  ;  some  of  them 
persons  of  very  little  merit,  absolutely,  and  many  of  them  of  little  merit. 
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comparatively.  Scattered  throughout  the  book  there  are  "personal" 
notices,  and  at  the  close  are  eighty  pages  of  formal,  separate  and 
complimentary  biographies.  Every  history  of  California,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco, ought  to  give  concise  sketches  of  the  lives  of  M.  G.  Yallejo,  J. 
A.  Sutter,  Samuel  Brannan,  and  severable  other  notables  ;  but  these 
sketches  should  be  woven  into  the  body  of  the  book  as  episodes.  To 
give  them  as  formal  biographies,  is  at  variance  with  the  proper  scope 
of  the  historian  or  annalist,  and  the  life,  in  that  case,  must  be  written 
in  a  more  stiff,  complimentary  and  offensive  manner.  The  formal 
biographies  are  too  long  for  quotation.  Of  the  incidental  notices  of 
persons,  we  may  cite  one  or  two.  On  page  291  we  find  it  said  that : 
"In  April,  1849,  he"  [Capt.  Bezer  Simmons]  "was  sorely  afflicted  by 
the  death  of  his  wife,  (who  was  the  sister  of  Frederick  Billings,  of  the 
law  firm  of  Halleck,  Peachy  &  Billings)."  All  our  respect  for  Mr. 
Billings  does  not  suffice  to  prevent  us  from  citing  that  passage,  to  show 
how  far  a  book  writer  may  go  in  an  injudicious  system  of  dragging 
in  personal  notices.  On  page  236  we  are  informed  that  "  Dr.  John  H. 
Gihon"  erected  "the  first  habitation"  on  Rincon  Point.  "It  was 
an  India  rubber  tent !  ! "  It  does  not  appear  from  the  context,  that 
the  merits  of  Dr.  John  H.  Gihon,  for  erecting  an  India  rubber  tent 
on  Rincon  Point,  were  properly  appreciated.  There  was  no  public 
celebration  ;  no  vote  of  thanks  by  the  Ayuntamiento  ;  not  even  a 
dinner  given  to  the  enterprising  speculator,  whose  indomitable  energy 
led  to  the  erection  of  the  first  India  rubber  tent  on  Rincon  Point ;  but 
it  was  not  then  known  that  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  future  authors  of 
The  Annals  of  San  Francisco.  Being  a  modest  man  he  concluded  to 
make  no  disturbance  on  the  neglect  of  the  people  to  do  him  proper 
honor  at  the  time,  for  his  great  services,  but  he  was  satisfied  with 
putting  it  down  in  black  and  white,  in  the  history  of  the  country,  so 
that  posterity  might  not  lose  the  benefit  of  the  information.  For  these 
incidental  "personal"  notices  there  is  no  excuse. 

For  the  biographies  there  is  some  excuse.  In  the  first  place,  there 
were  three  authors,  and  it  is  probable  that  each  inserted  what  suited 
him.  Thus  one  writer  could  scatter  compliments  through  the  whole 
book  ;  and  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  it  is  true  that  nearly  all  the 
gross  personal  remarks  are  due  to  the  pen  of  one  of  the  authors,  now 
resident  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  But  the  book  could  not  have  been 
written  without  personal  biographies  ;  their  insertion,  it  is  rumored, 
was  necessary  to  justify  the  authors  in  publishing  at  all.  And  then  the 
subjects  of  the  biographies  were  not  only  still  alive,  but  men  with  whom 
the  authors  had  long  been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  and  expected 
to  continue  to  be  so  for  years.  They  could  not  speak  otherwise  than 
in  compliment. 

Again  repeating  our  commendation  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  we  close 
by  making  the  following  extract,  from  page  423,  upon  the  state  of 
society  in  San  Francisco  in  1852  : 

"No  important  change  had  occurred  in  the  social  or  moral  condition  of  San 
Francisco  during  1852.  The  characteristics  of  the  people  whicli  were  noticed  in 
our  review  of  the  previous  year,  stiU  existed.  The  old  dizzy  round  of  business 
and  pleasure  continued.     There  were  now  only  more  people,  greater  wealth,  finer 
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houses,  more  shops  and  stores,  more  work,  trade  and  profits,  more  places  of  dissi- 
pation and  amusement,  more  tippling  and  swearing,  more  drunkenness  and  personal 
outrages,  nearly  as  much  public  gambling  and  more  private  play.  There  were  also 
a  few  more  modest  women,  and  many  more  of  another  class;  more  benevolent 
institutions  and  orphans'  asylums  ;  more  fire  companies,  military  companies,  and 
masonic  lodges.  Likewise  there  were  more  newspapers,  that  discoursed  eloquently, 
ever  railing  '  in  good  set  terms '  against  corruption  in  high  places,  but  which  not 
being  supported  by  the  sincere  feeling  of  a  pure  and  honest  people,  made  no  such 
irresistible  body  of  public  opinion  as  they  sometimes  do  in  other  countries.  Then 
there  were  more  churches,  more  moral  teachers  and  religious  pubhcations,  more 
Sabbath  and  day  schools ;  and,  too,  more  of  every  thing  that  Avas  beautiful  and  bad, 
more  vice,  debauchery  and  folly,  and  perhaps  also  a  little  more  real  religion,  and 
sometimes  a  deal  of  outward  decency.  Tlae  moral  sepulcher  was  occasionally 
receiving  a  fresh  coat  of  paint.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  at  the  same  time,  that 
with  the  increase  of  population,  there  was  also  an  increase  of  occasional  charities 
and  high-minded  liberal  deeds.  These  things  are  done  in  secret,  or  they  lose  their 
noble  character.  The  public  generally  know  not  of  them.  However  much  the 
sordid  pursuit  of  wealth  may  cloud  the  true  friendships  and  generous  actions  of 
the  San  Franciscans,  the  native  worth  of  heroic  and  pure  souls  will  at  times  shine 
through  all.  As  kings  reigned  before  Agamemnon,  so  there  are  here  great  and 
worthy,  honest  and  true  men,  as  well  as  there  have  been  elsewhere.  Their  exact 
number  cannot  be  counted,  but  the  student  of  human  nature,  according  to  his 
temperament  and  means  of  information,  may  hazard  an  estimate  on  the  subject." 
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Joyless,  as  is  the  dove, 
Whose  plaintive  wailings  in  the  twilight  shade 
Awake  the  echoes  of  the  woodland  glade 

With  its  sad  tale  of  love  ; 
When  the  last  quiverings  of  the  sunlight  fade, 

My  spirit  looks  above. 

In  yon  far  heaven  there  glows 
A  star  of  promise,  radiant  in  its  beam 
As  love's  first  whisper  to  the  youthful  dream, 

Whose  silent  halo  throws 
Such  golden  glory  o'er  life's  troubled  stream 

That  h  lasts,  forget  their  woes. 

And  mine,  so  sadly  torn, 
Beholds  her  spirit  in  that  peaceful  light, 
With  soul  as  spotless  as  its  beam  is  bright. 

Where  it  was  fitly  borne, 
Ere  sorrow  came,  or  sin,  whose  deadly  blight 

Makes  all  hearts  deeply  mou'ni. 

Dying,  her  feeble  arm 
Was  still  around  me,  till  her  faltering  tongue 
Fell  cold  and  speechless; — even  then  it  clung, 

As  if  to  shield  from  harm 
Him  she  had  chosen  all  the  world  among. 

Her  early  girlhood's  charm. 

Her  softly  lust'rous  eye 
Was  dimmed  in  love-light;  aiid  its  brow  of  jet, 
O'er  that  pale  forehead,  haunts  my  vision  yet — 

A  memory  that  will  lie 
Upon  my  soul,  a  spectrum  deeply  set. 

Whose  impress  cannot  die. 

To  heaven  ascend  my  thought 
In  nightly  j earning — -for  the  crowded  day 
Steals  half  my  hope  of  joy  with  her  away. 

Let  my  sad  soul  be  brought 
To  feel  the  vileness  of  its  weight  of  clay 

And  seek  her  happy  lot. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  INCIDENTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

NO.  II.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  REALITY. 

By      J.      p.      ANTHONY. 

0,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away. — Sliakesj^eare. 

In  the  course  of  the  experience  of  the  writer  of  these  papers,  more 
than  one  friendship,  strong  and  lasting,  has  been  made  through  a  first 
meeting  and  acquaintance  in  a  stage-coach.     My  intimacy  with  Mr. 

Elton  of  K ,  so  originated.     A  long  journey  together  by  one  of 

the  well-appointed  four-in-hands  of  the  day,  was  the  commencement 
of  our  acquaintance,  followed  by  a  warm  friendship  which  termi- 
nated only  with  his  death.  Incidental  to  our  conversation,  an  anima- 
ted discussion  as  we  approached  the  termination  of  our  journey,  upon 
a  passage  in  the  works  of  a  writer  esteemed  by  us  both,  led  to  an  invi- 
tation to  my  fellow-passenger's  library,  with  the  view  of  our  referring 
together  to  the  passage  in  question,  which  reference  was  to  be  followed 
by  an  adjournment  to  his  supper  table. 

I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  same  evening  was  introduced  to 
my  entertainer's  little  family  circle,  consisting  of  his  daughter,  a  young 
lady  of  eighteen,  and  his  son,  who  at  the  period  of  my  introduction 
had,  like  myself,  then  seen  some  four-and-twenty  summers. 

The  commencement  of  a  delightful  series  was  that  evening  to  me. 
Between  myself  and  the  son  of  my  coach  companion,  an  intimacy  was 
then  begun  which  after-years  have  ripened  into  the  warmest  of  friend- 
ships, and  which  it  is  my  happiness  to  believe  will  know  no  termina- 
tion but  with  life.  Never  lived  a  more  united,  a  happier  family  than 
the  Eltons.  The  old  gentleman,  who  was  a  retired  merchant  and  a  wid- 
ower, was  passionately  attached  to  his  children,  and  the  warmth  of  his 
affection  was  by  them  reciprocated  in  a  manner  delightful  to  behold. 

Edith  Elton  was  very  beautiful  !  I  am  writing  no  fiction,  nor  draw- 
ing from  the  ideal  world  in  introducing  this  truly  lovely  girl  to  the 
reader.  She  was  very  delicate,  and  yet  there  was  a  vivacity  in  her 
countenance,  an  expression  of  high  intelligence  and  tenderness  in  her 
blue  eyes,  and  a  nobleness  in  the  contour  of  her  features  which  no 
expression  of  words  can  possibly  convey.  When  I  add  that  she  was 
highly  accomplished,  possessed  exquisite  taste,  and  sang  delightfully,  it 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  of  the  many  who  visited  Thorn  Cot- 
tage,— the  name  of  Mr.  Elton's  residence — there  were  some  who  were 
almost  worshippers  of  the  very  ground  on  which  she  stood. 

Grattan  Elton,  her  brother,  I  found  a  fine  spirited  young  fellow — a 
man  after  my  own  heart — intelligent,  good  humored,  manly;  possess- 
ing a  soul  that  was  above  a  mean  action,  a  nice  sense  of  honor,  and  a 
thorough  absence  of  puppyism.  His  failings  might  be  pronounced  a 
hasty  temperament  and  great  impetuosity,  counterbalanced,  however, 
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by  a  warm  heart,  and  a  tone  of  frankness  and  manly  sincerity  perva- 
dino:  all  his  actions,  winning  general  esteem. 

Tisits  to  the  Eltons,  with  me,  became  frequent.  My  vacations  and 
recreations  away  from  the  pursuits  of  business  were  generally  passed 
with  Grattan  Elton,  and  in  the  course  of  three  years  after  my  first 
acquaintance  with  the  family,  Thorn  Cottage  had  become  to  me  a 
second  home. 

Having  thus  briefly  introduced  the  Elton  family,  and  described  the 
footing  on  which  I  stood  with  its  members,  I  leave  them  for  a  short 
time,  to  introduce  other  characters  who  figured  in  the  singular  course 
of  events  which  I  am  about  to  relate. 

■^  Hf.  ^  ~J(i  i^  iji 

There  is  a  time  in  all  our  lives  when  the  heart  is  daily  awakened  to 
newly  discovered  joys  ;  when,  as  the  mind  expands,  the  world,  like  a 
vast  moving  panorama,  presents  fresh  scenes  to  the  delighted  eye  ; 
objects  looked  on  before  are  seen  again  under  a  new  and  brighter 
aspect ;  light  is  breaking  around  the  footsteps  of  the  advancing,  enthu- 
siastic spirit ;  iris-hued  is  the  path  of  life,  and  the  heart  lifted  buoy- 
antly up  in  the  fullness  of  its  joy,  knowing  little  or  nought  of  doubt 
and  deceit,  is  full  of  love,  aye,  and  of  happy  trusting  too. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  my  boyhood  that,  on  the  completion  of  my 
devoirs  at  school,  I  visited  a  relation  on  the  maternal  side,  who  resided 
in  Cornwall  and  who  had  sent  a  pressing  invitation  for  me  to  spend  a 
month  or  two  with  him,  previous  to  my  entering  upon  the  business  pur- 
suits for  which  I  was  intended. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  narrative,  it  is  not  requisite  I  should  more 
than  briefly  observe  that  my  relative  at  the  time  of  my  visiting  him, 
was  somewhat  on  the  wi'ong  side  of  sixty,  warm-hearted,  though  eccen- 
tric ;  occasionally  afflicted  with  the  gout,  living  in  a  rather  spacious 
building-,  which  then  bore,  and  I  believe  still  bears,  the  name  of  Rock 
Hall. 

It  was  whilst  sojourning  in  Cornwall  that  I  became  acquainted  with 
a  young  artist,  who  had  only  preceded  me  a  few  weeks  in  his  visit  to 

B ,  the  county  town  in  the  suberbs  of  which  Rock  Hall  is  situated. 

The  wild  and  picturesque  views  of  the  neighborhood  offered  great 
attraction  to  a  lover  of  fine  scenery  ;  to  me  they  afforded  interesting 
objects  for  companionship  and  admiration  ;  and  although  generally 
alone  in  my  rambles,  my  relative  being  too  infirm  often  to  accompany 
me,  yet  were  those  lovely  wanderings  full  of  delight.  It  was  owing  to 
this  rambling  spirit,  and  observing  the  artist  sketching  some  of  my  fa- 
vorite views,  that  I  made  his  acquaintance,  although  not  arising  from 
any  particular  desire  on  my  part  for  companionship  ;  for  then  as  ever 
since,  could  I  happily,  beneath  spreading  boughs,  like  Cowley,  find 
pleasure  in  solitude. 

"Ah!  WTetched  and  too  solitary  he, 
Who  loves  not  his  own  company." 

It  might  naturally,  however,  be  supposed  that,  through  our  fre- 
quently meeting,  two  worshippers  in  the  same  temple,  some  sort  of 
acquaintance  should  arise,  although  in  years  there  was  much  disparity 
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between  us.  The  artist  had  seen  some  five  and  twenty,  although  he 
looked  much  younger,  being  of  slight  frame  and  femininely  fair,  whilst 
I  had  scarcely  reached  the  threshhold  of  manhood.  Our  casual 
acquaintance,  notwithstanding,  soon  grew  into  close  companionship. 
He  was  enthusiastic  in  his  love  of  the  art  which  he  followed,  and  pos- 
sessed a  gentleness  of  manoer,  tinged  with  pensiveness,  and  a  quiet  pol- 
ished bearing  most  winning.  I  became  much  attached  to  him,  and 
was  accustomed  to  sit  for  hours  by  his  side  as  he  sketched,  listening 
with  admiration  and  delight  whilst  he  discoursed  on  painting,  poetry 
and  music,  with  an  eloquence  to  me  as  new  as  it  was  charming.  His 
reading  had  been  varied  and  extensive  ;  there  was  also  a  dash  of 
romance  coloring  his  ideas  and  a  fervor  in  his  language,  when  excited, 
which  the  most  unimaginative  could  not  listen  to  without  interest  and 
delight.  To  me,  youthful  listener  as  I  was,,  his  discourse  was  magical 
as  Prospero's  wand.  How  eagerly  I  hung  upon  his  words,  beholding, 
in  imagination,  scenes  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  which  his  masterly 
description  conjured  up  before  me  ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  those 
delightful  hours  whilst  sitting  beside  him,  as  be  sketched  ruin  hoary  or 
wooded  dell,  listening  to  his  glowing  language,  telling  of  other  scenes 
where  he  had  wandered,  classic  spots  hallowed  forever  by  the  triumphs 
of  genius,  and  inspiration  of  immortal  song. 

And  yet  I  could  not  but  observe  there  was  a  great  tendency  to  mel- 
ancholy in  my  gifted  companion.  He  would  often  appear  to  be  lost  in 
a  reverie  of  saddening  reflections,  a  long  silence  being  at  times  broken 
by  a  sigh,  which  seemed  to  escape  from  the  very  depths  of  his  soul. 
On  my  first  rallying  him  upon  this  tendency  to  sadness  he  observed  that 
it  was  constitutional  ;  but  as  we  became  more  intimate,  on  my  again 
alluding  thereto,  expressing  my  surprise  that  he  should  give  way  to 
gloomy  reveries,  he  shook  his  head,  told  me  I  was  young,  basking  in 
the  light,  and  happily  knew  nought  of  the  shadows  which  grim  Fate 
had  cast  amidst  the  sunshine  of  life. 

It  was  not  long  ere  I  discovered  that  the  artist  was  anything  but 
rich,  or  even  in  easy  circumstances  ;  and  the  result  of  my  inquiries 

respecting  him  in  B to  some  extent  accounted  for  that  melancholy 

which  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  his  character.  It  appeared  that 
he  had  advertised  himself  as  a  portrait  painter  ;  but  up  to  the  time 
of  my  meeting  him,  the  encouragement  received  had  been  so  very 
little,  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  sketching  and  disposing  of  views 
in  the  neighborhood  as  a  source  of  emolument,  until  he  should  succeed 
in  becoming  better  known. 

As  I  have  already  observed,  my  relative  although  an  eccentric,  was 
a  warm-hearted  son  of  humanity.  He  was  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  description  I  gave  him  of  the  accomplished  yet  poor  artist, 
and  the  expression  of  my  sympathy  for  him  in  his  struggles  led  to  a 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  worthy  proprietor  of  Rock  Hall,  which 
afforded  me  very  sincere  gratification  ;  it  was  doubly  pleasing,  for  it 
took  me  by  surprise. 

A  week  had  elapsed  since  my  first  mentioning  to  him  the  lowly  posi- 
tion, and  struggling  efforts  of  the  sketcher,  in  whom  I  felt  so  much  in- 
terest, and  the  absence  of  any  display  of  sympathy  in  word  or  deed 
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on  his  part  had  not  a  little  grieved  and  disappointed  me,  when  I  was 

delightfully  undeceived  by  a  revelation  of  his  eccentricity  and  warmth 
of  heart  together. 

Returning  with  him  from  church  one  Sunday  morning,  and  the  dis- 
course we  had  heard  teaching  non-repining,  patience  and  humility  un- 
der affliction,  having  led  my  thoughts  to  the  poor  artist,  I  observed 
that  I  had  not  for  some  time  met  him  with  his  port-folio,  in  his  accus- 
tomed haunts,  expressing  at  the  same  time  a  desire  to  learn  what  had 
become  of  him. 

"Not  seen  him  lately?"  rejoined  my  companion,  "by-the-way,  I 
know  where  he  resides.     Come,  let  us  call  upon  him." 

Knowing  my  relative  to  be  somewhat  eccentric,  I  regarded  this 
unexpected  proposition  to  call  on  the  artist  as  a  sudden  whim,  for  as 
before  observed,  I  had  felt  much  disappointed  in  finding  all  the  admi- 
ration and  sympathy  which  I  had  expressed  for  the  sketcher,  fail  to 
awaken  the  slightest  manifest  response  in  the  breast  of  my  worthy  host. 
To  me  it  had  proved  a  source  of  much  regret  knowing  as  I  did  that  the 
artist  was  poor  and  a  stranger,  and  that  my  entertainer,  from  his  posi- 
tion and  influence  in  the  neighborhood,  might  be  of  considerable  ser- 
vice to  one  whom  I  could  not  but  regard  as  fated  to  battle  with  adver- 
sity, friendless  and  forsaken. 

It  will  not  appear  surprising  that  a  young  and  inexperienced  judg- 
ment like  mine,  from  what  I  had  seen,  should  come  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion ;  and  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  it  was  with  feelings  of  some 
considerable  delight  I  heard  my  worthy  companion  express  his  inten- 
tion of  calling  upon  the  artist. 

A  few  moments  walk  brought  us  to  the  house  where  he  lodged. 
"Mr.  Blair  is  above,  I  suppose"  said  the  old  gentleman,  as,  scarcely 
awaiting  a  reply  from  the  domestic  who  answered  our  summons  at  the 
door,  he  passed  her,  and  led  the  way  up  a  flight  of  stairs  before  us, 
and  to  my  great  astonishment,  as  I  followed  in  his  wake  with  the  pre- 
face only  of  a  slight  tap,  opened  the  door  of  one  of  the  apartments 
and  entered. 

Following  after,  I  soon  found  myself  grasped  by  the  hand  of  Blair, 
who,  apparently  taken  by  surprise,  in  a  faded  and  worn  dressing  gown, 
had  advanced  to  meet  us. 

"  This  is  kind — very  kind  sir,"  said  he  to  my  companion,  in  his  soft, 
melodious  voice,  which  seemed  to  falter  with  emotion  ;  and  turning  his 
eyes  again  upon  me,  looked  as  if  he  wished  to  express  his  gratitude  to 
me  also  ;  but  with  the  few  words  he  had  uttered  he  became  silent,  as 
though  fearing  to  display  further  that  weakness  which  the  tear  stand- 
ing in  his  eye  had  already  revealed. 

I  was  lost  in  astonishment,  my  wonder  being  not  a  little  increased 
by  the  friendly  and  familiar  manner  in  which  my  relative  proceeded  to 
address  the  artist,  this  being  the  first  intimation  I  had  received  of  their 
having  met  before.  But  the  proprietor  of  Bock  Hall  was  fond  of  sur- 
prises, and  this  was  one,  I  immediately  conjectured,  he  had  prepared 
for  me. 

"  I  told  you  that  I  should  probably  call  to-day,  Blair,"  said  my  com- 
panion.    "  You  must  find  it  confoundedly  dull  here  on  Sundays  ;  your 
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brush  laid  aside — cabined  up  all  alone.  A  poor  prospect,  this,"  he 
continued,  as  he  turned  his  gaze  through  the  solitary  window  to  the 
row  of  houses  which  seemed  oppressively  near,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  narrow  street.  "Nice  rooms  on  the  parade,  Blair;  Turner's — 
you  know  them  ;  suit  you  much  better — lighter,  healthier,  something 
of  a  view,  too  ;  space  for  the  winds  to  blow  about.  I'd  change  if  I 
were  you  ;  deuced  bad  policy  to  stay  here — dead  and  buried — nothing 
but  bricks  and  blue  devils,"  and  the  old  gentleman  turned  his  eyes  to 
me  as  he  finished  speaking  as  though  he  would  meet,  which  he  certain- 
ly did,  a  look  of  affirmation  to  all  he  said. 

"I  saw  Turner's  rooms  when  I  first  came,"  said  the  artist ;  "but 
"  and  casting  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  he  paused. 

"  Aye,  aye,  I  understand"  rejoined  my  relative  as  though  it  had  but 
then  occurred  to  him,  that  a  stronger  motive  than  taste  had  guided 
the  sketcher  in  selecting  his  quarters.  "I  understand,  Blair;  high 
charges,  comfort  and  cash — but  come,  we  are  losing  time  ;  our  errand 
is  to  request  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to  dinner." 

There  was  a  straight  forward  earnestness  of  manner  in  the  old  gen- 
tleman's way  of  giving  the  invitation  that  bore  a  hearty  welcome  in 
every  word.  After  a  little  hesitation,  Blair  expressed  the  gratification 
that  it  would  afford  him,  and  begging  to  be  excused  whilst  he  retired 
to  change  his  coat,  left  us  to  look  over  the  subjects  in  his  studio,  the 
which,  by  the  way,  served  also  the  additional  purpose  of  his  sitting  room. 

"What  think  you  of  this?"  said  my  relative,  as  he  pointed  to  an 
unfinished  portrait  of  himself  that  stood  on  the  easel.  I  had  observed 
it  on  first  entering  the  room,  and  as  may  be  imagined  it  had  not  a  lit- 
tle contributed  to  the  surprise,  which  my  companion's  proposition  to 
call  on  the  artist  had  in  the  first  place  occasioned. 

The  painting  was  one  of  considerable  merit,  and  I  was  lavish  in  my 
encomiums. 

"Now  can  I  understand,"  I  added,  "Blair's  absence  from  his  accus- 
tomed haunts.  You  have  stolen  a  march  upon  me  here — I  see  it  all ; 
you  have  sought  him  out,  found  him  a  worthy,  deserving,  unfortunate 
fellow,  and  have  taken  him  by  the  hand." 

And  I  was  correct ;  ere  Blair  rejoined  us  the  old  gentleman  briefly 
informed  me  that  my  observations  having  awakened  his  interest  in  the 
artist,  he  had  called  upon  him,  the  result  being  not  only  a  commission 
for  his  own  portrait,  but  he  had  obtained  also  from  his  friends  some 
half-dozen  similar  commissions. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  first  introduction  of  the  artist  to  Rock 
Hall,  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  speedily  became  a  great  favorite  with  its 
inmates,  and  ere  the  expiration  of  my  visit,  Rock  Hall  had  become  his 
home. 

Yes,  his  entertainer  was  proverbial  for  doing  nothing  by  halves — he 
gave  his  whole  heart  or  he  gave  nothing.  In  Blair  he  found  a  gentle- 
man, poor  and  unfriended,  struggling  amidst  the  breakers,  and  he 
extended  his  hand  towards  him  as  he  would  have  done  to  a  brother.  Of 
his  history  he  knew  no  more  than  what  the  artist  had  voluntarily 
given,  and  which  was  simply  that  circumstances  prevented  him  from 
entering  into  the  particulars  of  his  family  connexions  and  that  he  had 
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been  compelled,  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood,  to  fall  back  upon  that 
art  which  he  had  acquired  as  an  accomplishment. 

Blair  continued  to  follow  his  profession  in  my  relative's  dwelling.  It 
was  open  to  him  as  a  home  without  labor,  but  he  preserved  his  self- 
respect  and  pride  intact,  in  following  the  path  of  honorable  industry. 
The  social  comforts  of  Rock  Hall  and  the  influence  of  my  relative  in 
his  behalf  his  proud  spirit  could  accept,  but  no  more.  One  of  the 
best  rooms  in  the  house,  from  its  spaciousness  and  the  situation  of  its 
lights,  was  converted  into  his  studio,  and  previous  to  my  departure  he 
had  commenced  the  seventh  of  the  portraits,  for  which  he  had  received 
commissions  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  warm-hearted  host. 

And  yet,  whilst  receiving  so  much  kindness  and  in  his  circumstances, 
good  fortune,  there  still  remained  a  mournfulness  about  him  which 
nothing  seemed  to  relieve  ;  a  sadness  in  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, when  in  a  state  of  repose,  which  added  to  the  interest  none 
could  but  feel  who  looked  upon  him,  and  who  had  heard  of  his  fallen 
fortunes.  As  for  myself,  great  was  the  sympathy  I  entertained  for 
him,  my  interest  in  him  strengthened  the  more  we  were  thrown  together, 
and  it  was  to  me,  untiring  delight  to  sit  for  hours  in  his  studio  watch- 
ing the  operations  of  his  brush,  listening  as  he  eloquently  descanted  on 
the  principles  and  beauty  of  his  art,  or  when  he  led  me  to  the  realms 
of  poetry  and  romance,  soaring  away  on  the  wings  of  imagination. 
The  artist  was  musical  also  ;  he  played  with  much  expression  and  deli- 
cate taste,  and  he  would  not  unfrequently  pour  forth  the  language  of 
his  saddened  spirit  in  song.  Of  him,  however,  when  he  thus  gave  vent 
to  his  feelings,  it  could  not  be  said  as  in  those  exquisite  lines  of  which 
it  has  been  observed,  that  for  the  picture  they  present,  and  their  har- 
mony of  rhythm,  they  may  scarcely  be  equaled  by  any  four  lines  in 
our  language — 

"Song  sweetens  toil  however  rude  the  sound, 
All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings : 
Nor,  while  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around, 
Kevolves  the  sad  vicissitude  of  things." 

Alas  !  with  Blair,  the  more  he  sang,  the  more  melancholy  he  became. 
His  songs  were  all  of  a  plaintive  character  ;  the  pathos  and  tenderness 
he  threw  into  them  rendered  them  ever  effective,  and  he  became  an 
established  favorite  with  all  at  the  numerous  parties  which  were  wont 
to  assemble  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Rock  Hall. 

This  leaning  from  the  sunshine  to  the  shade  was  a  striking  feature 
in  his  character  ;  and  although  he  would,  at  times,  in  a  vague  and  some- 
what mysterious  manner,  allude  to  the  bright  days  of  the  past,  and 
the  clouds  that  had  gathered  over  the  star  of  his  destiny,  he  never 
entered  into  particulars,  and  much  interested  as  I  felt  in  one  who  had 
so  won  upon  my  young  imagination,  I  never  indulged  the  desire  which 
I  entertained,  to  learn  something  more  of  the  misfortunes  he  alluded  to, 
by  a  single  question. 

Alas  !  for  human  nature,  and  the  outward  semblances  of  humanity  ! 
This  man,  who  to  every  observer  appeared,  as  he  did  to  me,  to  possess 
so  much  exquisite  sensibility,  so  gentle,  so  noble  a  nature,  and  to  be 
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the  undeserving  victim  of  an  adverse  fate,  v(ras  in  reality  a  cold-blooded 
and  heartless  villain.     But  I  am  anticipating. 

It  was  some  three  or  four  months  after  the  expiration  of  my  visit  to 
Rock  Hall,  where  I  had  left  Blair  domiciled  almost  as  one  of  the  fam- 
ily, when  I  received  a  letter  from  my  relative  which  not  a  little 
astounded  me,  conveying  as  it  did  the  information  that  the  sheltered, 
befriended  artist  had  proved  to  be  an  accomplished  swindler.  The 
particulars  of  the  discovery  of  his  real  character  as  fully  given  in  the 
letter  which  brought  such  unexpected  intelligence  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  introduce  here  ;  it  is  only  requisite  for  me  to  observe, 
that  the  party  who  had  been  employed  to  discover  his  retreat  had, 
through  some  clue,  traced  him  to  Rock  Hall,  but  through  inadvertently 
discovering  himself  to  Blair  when  he  was  himself  unprepared  for  the 
meeting,  and  ere  he  had  seen  and  apprised  my  relative  of  his  mission, 
the  artist  had  lost  not  a  moment  in  decamping,  but  not  until  he  had 
presented  a  forged  check  for  a  hundred  pounds  at  the  bankers  of  his 
host.  The  check  was  honored,  for  Blair  was  known  as  an  inmate  of 
Rock  Hall,  in  addition  to  which  it  bore  a  fac-simile  of  my  relative's 
signature.  It  subsequently  appeared  that  the  expert  villain  must  at 
some  period  have  taken  an  opportunity  to  possess  himself  of  a  leaf 
from  his  host's  check  book  and  had  long  practised  himself  in  imitating 
his  hand-writing,  ready  to  make  use  of  when  circumstances  might  ren- 
der his  departure  essential. 

The  scheme  proved,  alas  !  too  successful ;  and  within  an  hour  after 
quitting  the  bank  he  had  posted  ten  miles  to  catch  a  fast  coach,  which 
in  a  few  hours  more  would  land  him  in  Exeter,  from  which  place  he 
would  doubtless  make  his  way  with  such  expedition  as  to  baffle  all 
pursuit.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  two  or  three  days  afterwards  the 
worthy  proprietor  of  Rock  Hall  discovered  that  the  check  had  been 
presented  and  paid  to  his  departed  guest.  The  day  that  Blair 
decamped,  his  absence  was  first  accounted  for  by  the  individual,  who 
had  flattered,  himself  that  he  had  tracked  his  man — himself  unknown 
and  unseen — waiting  on  my  relative  to  apprise  him  of  the  real  charac- 
ter he  was  harboring,  and  to  request  his  assistance  in  effecting  a  cap- 
ture. 

Alas  !  it  was  too  late  ;  the  bird  had  flown.  It  occupied  more  than 
half  of  my  worthy  friend's  long  letter  to  describe  to  me  his  amaze- 
ment— how  incredulous  he  was  at  first — how  satisfied  that  there  must 
be  some  mistake,  and  how,  as  the  proofs  came  thick  and  fast  upon  him, 
he  at  length  saw  how  much  he  had  been  imposed  upon. 

It  appeared  Blair  was  an  assumed,  and  that  Sefton  was  the  artist's 
real,  name.  From  the  functionary  who  so  much  enlightened  my  rela- 
tive about  the  character  of  his  late  guest,  he  also  learned  that  the 
artist  was  married  and  had  deserted  his  wife,  after  having  extrava- 
gantly expended  some  ten  thousand  pounds  which  she  had  brought  him 
as  a  marriage  dower.  It  appeared,  also,  that  by  means  of  specious 
trickery  he  had  succeeded  in  completely  deceiving  his  wife  and  her 
friends  as  to  his  true  position  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  When  too 
late,  they  discovered  that  Sefton,  who  had  high  connections,  had 
brought  disgrace  upon,  and  been  all  but  ostracised  by,  his  family,  and 
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was  not  only  a  man  of  straw,  but  a  dishonored  gambler,  a  needy 
adventurer.  Kot  only  had  he  expended  the  dowry  of  his  wife,  but,  to 
a  great  extent,  had  laid  large  levies  on  the  confidence  and  good  will  of 
her  relatives  ;  and  when  the  desperate  game  he  played  was  on  the 
point  of  being  exposed,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  discovery  of  his  powers 
in  the  art  of  caligraphy,  he  decamped,  leaving  his  wife  behind  him, 
almost  broken-hearted,  and  her  friends  heavily  victimized  by  the  too 
successful  forger. 

A  correspondence  ensued  between  my  relative  and  the  connections 
of  Sefton's  wife,  from  which  he  found  that  the  information  he  had 
received  was  in  every  particular,  alas  !  too  true.  Under  the  strong 
impulse  of  his  feelings,  in  writing  to  me  again  on  the  subject,  he 
declared  that  he  felt  a  great  inclination  to  start  forthwith  on  an  expe- 
dition through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  in  search  of  the 
heartless  scoundrel.  The  base  and  unfeehng  manner  in  which  he  had 
deceived  and  deserted  a  trusting  and  loving  heart,  in  the  person  of  his 
wife,  appeared  to  raise  the  greatest  amount  of  indignation  in  my  rela- 
tive's breast.  His  own  wrongs  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  for  they  were 
not  mentioned,  and  I  verily  believe,  had  not  a  touch  of  the  gout  come 
on  about  the  time,  the  proprietor  of  Rock  Hall  would  have  sacrificed 
his  fishing  and  his  shooting  to  scour  the  country  in  search  of  the  heart- 
less imposter,  who  had  shown  himself  to  be  so  thorough  a  villain. 

The  circumstances  which  I  have  so  far  narrated  occurred  in  the  year 
1835,  and  from  that  period  to  the  year  1848  nothing  further  relative 
to  the  swindler,  Sefton,  had  transpired.  In  that  interval  the  worthy  and 
warm-hearted  proprietor  of  Rock  Hall  had  "  shuffled  off'  the  mortal 
coil"  without  hearing  the  slightest  tidings  of  his  victimizer.  After  the 
warmth  of  his  indignation  had  subsided,  in  his  many  communications 
to  me,  he  never  again  alluded  to  the  subject,  save  in  the  last  epistle 
which  I  received  from  him  a  little  before  his  death.  In  it,  whilst 
indulging  in  a  moralizing  strain  on  human  life,  he  recalled  the  circum- 
stances related,  expressing  a  hope  that  the  betrayed  and  deserted  wife 
of  Sefton  had  found,  in  the  consolations  of  religion,  that  peace  and 
happiness  which  is  above  the  earth's  givings  ;  and  citing  the  character 
of  the  fostered  and  befriended  Blair  in  illustration  of  the  deep  base- 
ness of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable.  Peace  to  thy  manes  !  for 
thou  hadst,  indeed,  much  sympathy  for  the  afflicted,  much  love  for  thy 
fellow  man.  Truth  and  charity  were  thy  companions  on  the  path  of 
life  ;  and  for  such — ah  !  who  can  doubt  ? — there  is  a  bright  inheri- 
tance hereafter. 

I  had  ever  felt  a  strong  desire  to  ascertain  whether  Sefton's  wife  or 
her  friends  had  learned  anything  of  his  whereabouts  since  his  discovery 
and  flight  from  Cornwall ;  and  having  occasion  in  the  year  1849  to 
visit  the  town,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which,  as  I  had  learned  from 
Rock  Hall,  they  resided,  1  made  a  point  of  calling  upon  them.  I  saw 
Mrs.  Sefton  and  her  boy.  In  the  same  house  was  her  father,  a  vener- 
able, intelligent  old  gentleman,  and  a  maiden  sister  of  Mrs.  Sefton's. 
I  found  them  a  very  united  and  very  pious  little  family,  and  in  recur- 
ring to  Sefton  they  spoke  of  him  as  though  he  were  to  them  dead  and 
buried,  yet,  in  a  full  spirit  of  forgiveness,  with  a  hope  that  he  had 
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repented  and  turned  from  the  fearful  course  he  had  once  pursued.  It 
appeared  that  Mrs.  Sefton,  about  two  years  prior  to  my  calling  upon 
her,  had  received  a  letter  from  her  husband,  requesting  an  interview, 
which  she  had  refused,  declaring  that  nothing  on  earth  would  induce 
her  to  see  him  again.  Indeed,  I  perceived  by  the  settled  serenity  of 
her  still  beautiful  features,  that  all  her  thoughts  and  aspirations  were 
removed  from  things  of  this  world,  save  the  training  of  her  boy,  whose 
features  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to,  and  strongly  reminded  me  of, 
his  father.  I  have  never  seen  them  since,  although,  as  will  appear,  I 
had  subsequently  occasion  to  write  to  Mrs.  Sefton,  whom  I  cannot  but 
ever  remember  as  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  presentations 
I  ever  beheld  of  a  much  injured  yet  gentle  and  forgiving  spirit. 

And  now  let  me  request  the  reader's  attention  whilst  I  return  to  my 
friends  the  Eltons.  I  am  writing  no  fiction.  The  names  of  the  indi- 
viduals, it  is  true,  are  assumed — a  requisite  proceeding,  as  some  of  the 
parties  are  still  living — and  but  five  summers  have  passed  since  the 
events  occurred  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  and  which,  if  such  were 
wanting,  would  afford  strong  and  additional  proof  that  truth  is  indeed 
stranger  than  fiction. 

It  was  about  four  years  after  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Eltons,  during  one  of  my  visits,  I  learned  that  at  length  one  of 
Edith's  many  admirers  had  been  accepted.  When  I  received  this 
intelligence  from  her  brother,  Grattan,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  favored  individual  I  had  not  yet  seen.  Frequently  had  I 
rallied  Miss  Elton  on  the  subject  of  her  many  slaves,  more  particularly 
on  one,  a  young  surgeon,  Grattan's  intimate  friend  and  mine,  and 
whom  I  had  always  regarded  as  the  most  favored  of  her  suitors.  To 
my  surprise  I  learned  that  another,  who  had  taken  the  field  some  few 
months  only,  had  succeeded  in  gaining  a  heart  which  the  young  sur- 
geon and  others  had  as  many  years  been  vainly  endeavoring  to  win. 

With  the  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Willmott,  the  fortunate  suitor  was  a 
prodigious  favorite  ;  and  Edith's  brother,  sharing  the  general  fascina- 
tion, when  informing  me  of  the  acceptance,  observed,  that  much  as  he 
felt  for  the  disappointment  of  his  friend  Harry  Burton,  he  must  con- 
fess that  he  thought  Willmott  was,  from  similarity  of  taste,  ideas  and 
temperament,  much  better  adapted  for  Edith.  I  learned  that  this  uni- 
versal favorite  had  been  introduced  to  the  family  circle  by  Grattan 
who  had  made  his  acquaintance  at  some  watering  place,  and  invited 
him  to  Thorn  Cottage.  Mr.  Willmott,  who,  it  appeared  was  a  gentle- 
man, enjoying  a  moderate  competency,  had  become  so  charmed  with 
the  place  and  the  society  to  which  he  had  been  introduced,  that  soon 
after  the  expiration  of  his  visit,  he  had  returned,  engaging  apartments 
in  the  town,  and  thriving  in  his  wooing,  had  proposed  on  his  marriage, 
to  take  a  residence  within  a  short  distance  of  Thorn  Cottage. 

It  so  chanced,  when  the  tidings  were  conveyed  to  me,  that  Mr. 
Willmott  had,  the  day  previous  to  my  arrival,  taken  his  departure  on 
a  brief  visit  to  his  friends  at  Wiltshire,  where  he  had  some  business 
matters  to  arrange. 

Never  had  I  seen  Edith  Elton  look  so  truly  beautiful  as  she  now 
appeared. 
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"  Upon  her  eyelids  many  graces  sate, 

Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browes, 

"Working  belgardes  and  amorous  retrate  ; 
And  everie  one  her  with  a  grace  endowes, 
And  everie  one  with  meekenesse  to  her  taowes: 

So  glorious  mirrhour  of  celestial!  grace, 
And  soveraine  moniment  of  mortal  vowes, 
How  shall  frayle  pen  descrive  her  heavenly  face, 
For  feare,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  disgrace ! " 

As  though  even  another  light  had  been  lit  up  in  the  temple  of  her 
mind,  her  features  beamed  with  brighter  radiance  than  ever,  and  as 
she  laid  some  chalk  drawings  of  Willmott's  before  me,  truly  delightful 
was  it  to  listen  to  the  lute-like  voice  of  the  ingenuous,  happy,  affianced 
Edith,  speaking  from  the  fullness  of  her  heart,  of  what  Walter  had 
told  her  of  this  scene,  and  where  he  had  sketched  another.  "  Happy 
fellow  !  he  has  won  a  treasure,"  I  thought,  as  Edith,  closing  the  port- 
folio, advanced  to  the  piano  forte,  and,  at  her  father's  request,  sung  for 
me  a  sweet  ballad,  written  and  composed  by  the  talented  and  fortunate 
Willmott. 

Much  did  I  regret  that  circumstances  prevented  me  prolonging  my 
stay,  to  meet  the  successful  wooer  ;  and  after  a  delightful  sojourn  of 
some  five  or  sis  days,  I  took  my  leave,  but  not  until  I  had  given  a 
promise  to  Mr.  Elton,  Grattan  and  Edith,  that  I  would  spend  a  week 
with  them  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  which  was  to  take  place  some 
time  in  the  following  Autumn. 

That  Autumn  came.  I  had  received  several  communications  from 
Grattan  Elton  in  the  interval,  for  we  were,  and  though  oceans  now 
divide  us,  still  are  constant  correspondents  ;  all  was  going  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell,  and  at  length  I  received  the  letter  announcing  the 
important  day,  with  a  postscript  from  the  old  gentleman,  wherein  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  nothing  would  prevent  my  being  with  them  a 
few  days  before  the  wedding  took  place,  and  that  I  would  make 
arrangements  to  stay  with  them  as  long  as  I  possibly  could  to  share  in 
their  festivities. 

Reader,  there  may  be  but  little  of  the  superstition,  or  first  fear, 
which  in  the  nursery  was  engrafted  on  your  young  mind,  left  now  in 
your  nature,  but  have  you  not  experienced  a  presentiment  of  coming 
evil — a  foreshadowing  of  events,  which  hath  brought  you,  if  not  posi- 
tive sadness,  considerable  uneasiness  ?  Have  you  never  felt  a  depres- 
sion stealing  over  you — a  heaviness  and  gloom  for  which  you  could  per- 
haps assign  no  cause— a  darkness  which  has  resisted  all  your  efi^orts  to 
dispel,  as  though  some  huge  shadow  had  cast  itself  upon  the  sunshine 
of  your  heart,  whilst  you  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  substance  from 
which  it  came  ?  They  who  have  more  than  once  experienced  such 
remarkable  forebodings,  followed  by  unforeseen  and  unwelcome  events, 
can  scarcely  be  but  believers  in  some  mysterious  agency — call  it  spirit- 
ualism, second  sight  if  you  will — which  communicates  with  the  soul, 
ere  thought  can  grapple  it,  as  the  flash  of  light  precedes  the  crash  of 
pealing  thunder.  I  know  not  that  I  ever  experienced  this  peculiar 
sensation  so  forcibly  as  on  an  evening  in  September,  1848,  when  I 
seated  myself  beside  the  most  facetious  of  whips,  who  drove  Her 
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Majesty's  mail  from  Liacoln  to  Peterborough,  taking  ia  its  way  B , 

that  little  known,  yet  beautifully  situated,  country  town. 

Often  had  I  been  the  cheerful  Jehu's  companion  on  the  box,  and 
never  had  I  journeyed  with  him  before  without  appreciating  with  con- 
siderable relish  his  sterling  though  unpolished  wit,  and  entering  freely 
into  the  humor  and  merriment  which  seemed  ever  to  be  his,  when  a 
familiar  face,  as  mine  had  become  to  him,  was  by  his  side.  In  vain 
Old  Xed — for  so  he  was  called — I  say  was,  for  he,  in  common  with 
most  of  his  brethren  has  gone  the  way  of  all  Jervies  before  the 
advance  of  the  steeds  of  fire — in  vain  Old  Ned  did  all  he  knew  to 
enliven  me  ;  I  knew  not  why,  but  I  suffered  from  a  sadden  depression 
of  spirits,  such  as  I  believe  it  was  never  before  my  lot  to  experience. 

Rather,  however,  than  the  old  whip  should  consider  I  paid  him  any 
disrespect — for  we  had  had  many  a  cheerful  journey  together — I  told 
him  that  he  must  excuse  my  silence  as  I  was  not  altogether  well.  But 
Old  Ned  would  talk,  and  doubtless  suspecting  the  cause  of  my  indispo- 
siiion  to  chat  as  of  yore,  straightway  launched  into  a  yarn,  the  subject 
of  which  was  the  "  blue  devils,"  and  how  to  "  fight  'em."  As  a  story 
of  the  box,  and  a  good  one  too,  were  it  not  so  very  irrelevant  to  my 
narrative,  I  would  here  introduce  it,  suffice  it  that  the  subject  of  the 
yarn  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  heroes  of  the  story,  the  narrator's 
self  and  his  Bardolph-like  guard,  Bill  Hicks,  who  shared  with  him  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  men  at  a  can  of  ale  in  the  country.  Poor 
Old  Ned  !  thou  art  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh  ;  yet  long  will  the  rich 
unctuous  manner  in  which  thou  wert  wont  to  spin  thy  yarns,  live  hi  the 
memory  of  one  who  by  thy  side  has  traveled  many  and  many  a  mile, 
in  winter  rude  and  summer  mild,  midst  storm  and  darkness,  and  when 
stars  have  been  gemming  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  hill  and  valley,  lit 
by  their  tranquil  and  holy  light,  were  slumbering  away  hours  of  the 
stilly  night.  Yes,  that  well  appointed  four  that  could  do  its  twelve 
miles  an  hour  including  stoppages — is  off — Old  Ned  is  gone — no  more 
the  road  reverberates  in  the  silent  night  to  the  clattering  gallop  of  the 
spirited  team  ;  grass  grows  now  on  the  highways  of  England,  and  the 
steam  whistle,  like  the  cry  of  a  giant  in  his  agony,  alone  disturbs  the 
midnight  hour,  where  of  yore  the  guard's  horn  was  wont  to  awaken 
musical  echoes  in  the  woods  and  rouse  the  recluse  spirit  in  the  turnpike 
house  from  his  stolen  slumber. 

The  mail  set  me  down  at  the  entrance  to  Thorn  Cottage,  and  as  I 
passed  up  the  garden,  the  sound  of  music  and  the  shadowed  forms  of 
dancers  flitting  on  the  window  blinds,  informed  me  that  the  evening's 
amusements  had  commenced. 

Whilst  engaged  at  my  toilet  I  was  joined  by  my  friend  Grrattan  who 
was  all  impatience  for  me  to  join  the  company  and  introduce  me  to  his 
friend  and  intended  brother-in-law,  Willmott. 

There  was  a  brilliant  gathering  of  the  beauty  of  the  neighborhood 
present,  as  well  as  a  number  of  Mr.  Elton's  relatives,  who  had  come 
some  distance  on  a  visit  to  be  present  at  the  wedding,  which,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  was  to  take  place  in  a  few  days.  After  the  usual 
friendly  greetings  with  those  not  engaged  in  the  dance,  whom  I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  Mr.  Elton's  and  after  the  customary 
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shake  of  the  hand  and  brief  chat  with  the  old  gentleman,  who  sat,  the 
picture  of  happiness,  contemplating  the  enjoyment  of  those  around 
him,  I  drew  Grattan  to  a  part  of  the  room,  which  commanded  a  full 
view  of  the  assembled  company. 

Grattan  was  descanting  on  the  charms  of  a  particular  beauty  in  the 
room,  to  whom,  as  a  partner  for  the  next  dance,  he  had  proffered  to 
introduce  me,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  in  looking  for  the  object  he  was 
describing,  my  gaze  became  riveted  on  the  partner  of  Edith  Elton, 
who  at  that  moment  was  leading  her  by  the  hand,  advancing  in  a  fig- 
ure of  quadrille,  when  his  full  countenance  was  presented  to  me. 

"  Gracious  Heaven,"  I  involuntarily  exclaimed,  whilst  grasping  the 
arm  of  young  Elton,  "who  is  that  dancing  with  Edith?" 

"Willmott,"  was  the  reply.     "  Good  God  !  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

Eor  a  moment  or  two  I  was  silent ;  indeed  my  astonishment  seemed 
to  have  deprived  me  of  the  power  of  utterance. 

"  The  villain  ! "  I  at  length  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  voice  sufficiently 
loud  to  startle  a  group  standing  near  who  turned  round  to  observe  us. 

"  Come  with  me,  Grattan  ;  let  us  leave  the  room,"  I  hurriedly  whis- 
pered, with  as  much  control  over  my  sudden  excitement  as  I  could  com- 
mand, "quickly,  ere  the  dance  be  over;  unobserved,  if  possible;  I 
must  speak  to  you  alone  and  immediately." 

Young  Elton  saw  at  once  by  my  manner,  that  something  unusual 
and  of  moment  had  occurred.  Without  uttering  a  syllable  he  led  the 
way.  "We  glided  out  of  the  room,  and  taking  a  light  from  the  hall, 
Grattan  conducted  me  to  his  study.  As  I  afterwards  learned  from 
him  a  presentiment  of  evil  had  come  upon  him  from  the  moment  I  had 
exhibited  such  sudden  emotion  on  beholding  Edith  and  her  partner  ; 
and  when  he  closed  the  door  of  the  apartment  to  which  he  bad  con- 
ducted me,  and  placed  the  light  on  the  table,  he  turned  an  anxious, 
inquiring  look  upon  me,  with  features  pale  as  death.  I  will  but  briefly 
dwell  on  a  scene,  the  recollection  of  which  will  be  to  me  ever  deeply 
painful.  The  reader  will  have  anticipated  the  discovery.  The  painful 
truth  was  soon  told  to  that  affectionate,  that  fondly  loving  brother. 
Willmott,  who  had  gained  the  esteem  of  father  and  son,  and  the  affec- 
tions of  Edith  was  a  swindler — a  double-dyed,  heartless  villain.  It  is 
scarcely  requisite  for  me  to  add,  that,  in  tlie  accomplished  and  too  suc- 
cessful wooer,  I  had  recognized  the  unprincipled  and  cold-blooded  Sef- 
ton.  I  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken.  In  reply  to  my  question  Grat- 
tan informed  me  that  none  of  Willmott's  friends  were  present.  To  the 
invitations  sent,  letters  in  reply  had  been  received  from  some  of  them 
begging  to  be  excused  on  account  of  the  great  distance,  adding  a  hope 
that  Edith  and  Edwin  would  soon  visit  them  ;  others  had  not  replied 
at  all,  which  Willmott  attributed  to  their  feeling  somewhat  offended 
that  Grattan  and  his  sister  had  not  paid  to  the  family  a  visit,  as  was 
once  arranged.  This  arrangement,  I  may  here  observe  had  been  Will- 
mott's own  ;  and  as  was  afterwards  remembered,  through  an  ingenuous 
device  of  his,  also,  the  visit  was  to  be  postponed  until  after  the  nup- 
tials. The  letters  received  in  reply  to  the  invitations  sent  were,  of 
course,  Sef ton's  own. 

Years  had  passed  smce  I  had  last  seen  him  ;  but  his  features  had 
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then  been  too  deeply  impressed  on  my  memory  for  me  ever  to  forget 
them.  There  was  but  little  alteration  in  his  appearance  ;  as  I  have 
before  observed,  he  was  small  featured  and  femininely  fair,  and  the 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  we  had  last  met,  was  passed  at  a  period  of 
his  life  when  manhood  may  be  said  to  be  far  from  maturity.  To  Grat- 
tan,  to  his  father,  and  to  Edith,  I  had  long  ago  related  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  villain  artist  I  had  met  in  Cornwall.  Grat- 
tan  at  once  recalled  the  narrative  ;  and  as  the  full  truth  broke  in  upon 
him,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  grief  and  indignation  he  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  which  I  had  some  difficulty  in  calming. 

Under  the  influence  of  his  excited  feelings,  he  was  about  to  rush 
into  the  ball-room  and  brand  Willmott  as  a  villain  before  the  whole 
company.  My  representing  the  shock  which,  coming  so  suddenly  upon 
them,  it  would  inevitably  be  to  Edith  and  her  father,  alone  restrained 
him.  Painful,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  thoughts  then  flitting 
through  his  mind,  reflecting  as  he  naturally  would,  that  through  his 
want  of  judgment,  and  his  over  confidence,  he  had  been  so  completely 
duped. 

Won  by  Sefton's  plausible  manner  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  on  the 
groundwork  of  a  casual  introduction,  he  had  formed  a  friendship  for, 
and  introduced  him  to,  his  father's  house.  He  had  enthusiastically  eulo- 
gized his  shining  qualities  to  Edith,  he  knew  that  she  had  given  her 
heart,  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  woman's  love,  to  the  successful  wooer  ; 
and  now,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  after  the  first  outbreak  of  pas- 
sion, he  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  burying  his  face  and  exclaiming 
"  Poor  Edith,"  sobbed  like  a  child. 

Soon,  however,  the  deep  sympathy  for  his  sister  which  for  the 
moment  unmanned  him,  had  passed  away,  and  after  a  hurried  exchange 
of  opinions  as  to  the  best  plan  of  proceeding,  it  was  agreed  that  we 
should  at  once  reveal  the  matter  to  the  old  gentleman  and  take  his 
advice  how  to  act  under  the  circumstances.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
all  this,  as  well  as  that  which  followed  in  the  study,  passed  in  a  much 
briefer  period  than  the  time  it  takes  to  describe. 

Having  instructed  one  of  the  servants  to  proceed  so  as  not  to  draw 
the  attention  of  any  part  of  the  company  upon  him,  I  gave  him  a  note 
to  deliver  to  his  master,  the  penciled  message  requesting  him  to  lose 
not  a  moment  in  quietly  withdrawing,  and  joining  me  and  Grattan  in 
the  study.  Whilst  we  were  awaiting  his  coming,  young  Elton  paced 
the  room  hurriedly  to  and  fro,  in  a  state  of  excitement  bordering  on 
distraction. 

When  he  joined  us,  the  old  gentleman's  countenance  bore  indications 
of  considerable  uneasiness.  I  will  not,  however,  dwell  on  the  painful 
subject  of  his  distress — the  alternating  bursts  of  grief  and  indignation 
which  escaped  him  on  receiving  the  unwelcome  and  unexpected  intelli- 
gence. He  and  Grattan,  however,  beheld  a  gleam  of  hope  in  the  pos- 
sibility that  I  might  be  mistaken  ;  and  the  soi  disant  Willmott,  with- 
out causing  any  notice  from  the  guests,  in  obedience  to  the  summons 
sent  by  Mr.  Elton,  entered  the  study  where  we  awaited  him. 

It  may  be  well,  in  order  to  make  the  narrative  intelligible,  in  this 
place  to  observe,  that  Sefton,  when  I  first  met  him  as  Blair,  had  never 
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heard  me  (being  but  a  youth)  addressed  by  any  other  than  my  chris- 
ten name  ;  and  as  my  relative  in  Cornwall  was  on  the  maternal  side, 
it  was  probably  never  known  to  Sefton,  or  of  so  little  moment,  forgot- 
ten if  ever  heard,  that  my  name  was  different  from  that  of  his  kind- 
hearted  host.  Hence,  on  hearing  me  spoken  of  by  the  Elton's,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  name  to  inform  him  we  had  met  before,  and  that 
Grattan's  friend  was  no  other  than  his  once  companion,  the  youth  in 
Cornwall,  and  who,  alas  !  for  the  success  of  his  plans,  knew  so  much 
of  his  history. 

The  scene  which  followed  Sefton's  entrance  may  easily  be  imagined. 
On  hearing  my  voice  when  I  accosted  him  by  his  own  name,  he  became 
deadly  pale,  and  his  agitation  so  great  that  he  could  scarcely  stand, 
seeking  the  friendly  aid  of  the  back  of  a  chair,  which  stood  near,  to 
support  himself. 

For  a  moment  his  astonishment  and  consternation  appeared  to  have 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  utterance,  and  the  play  and  contortions 
of  the  muscles  of  his  mouth  revealed  how  truly  had  gone  home  to  his 
alarmed  conscience  the  words  which  told  him  he  was  discovered. 
After  a  pause,  however,  during  which,  to  some  extent,  he  managed  to 
recover  from  the  confusion  into  which  he  had  been  thrown,  the  prac- 
tised villain  with  an  astonishing  front,  pretended  to  regard  me  as  one 
laboring  under  a  strange  delusion,  and  assuming  an  air  of  the  heroic, 
turned  to  Mr.  Elton,  requesting  to  know  the  meaning  of  so  strange  a 
proceeding.  Without  giving  either  father  or  son  time  to  reply  to  the 
question,  under  the  influence  of  a  passion  which  I  did  not  care  to 
restrain,  I  proceeded  in  no  measured  terms  at  once  to  accuse  him,  not 
only  as  an  impostor,  but  a  cold-hearted  villain  ;  that  I  could  procure 
proofs  of  his  having  committed  forgery,  and  was  determined,  if  possi- 
ble, on  bringing  him  to  justice. 

"You  have,"  I  continued,  whilst  he  quailed  beneath  my  look,  "by 
means  of  your  specious  falsehoods,  ingratiated  yourself  here,  as  you  have 
elsewhere  succeeded  in  doing,  under  a  false  name.  In  one  instance,  you 
requited  kindness  with  the  blackest  ingratitude,  and  the  hight  of  your 
criminality  was  robbery  !  Here,  your  villainy  is  of  a  blacker  dye. 
Under  a  false  character  you  have  won  the  affections  of  a  confiding  girl, 
and  may  have  destroyed  her  peace  for  ever  ;  for  even  were  you  able  to 
disprove  what  I  allege — that  you  have  stooped  to  forgery — you  cannot 
deny  that  your  name  is  Sefton,  and  that  your  wife  still  lives,  an  instance 
of  your  cold-blooded  heartlessuess  and  treachery." 

With  all  my  knowledge  of  his  character,  I  was  certainly  not  prepared 
for  the  display  of  self-possession  and  coolness  which  he  had  by  this  time 
summoned  to  aid  him  in  the  emergency. 

Turning  again  to  Mr.  Elton,  with  an  air  of  much  injured  innocence,  he 
claimed  his  protection  from  such  unfounded  attacks  upon  his  character, 
declaring  upon  his  honor  as  a  gentleman,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  me 
or  the  circumstances  I  had  been  relating  ;  adding,  after  a  brief  pause, 
that  he  would  stay  no  longer  to  be  so  insulted,  nor  would  he  again  place 
his  foot  over  Mr.  Elton's  threshold,  until  he  should  receive  ample 
apology  for  so  gross  an  insult. 

I  was  perfectly  amazed  at  this  coolness,  and  could  clearly  perceive 
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that  the  assurance  and  self-possession  which  he  displayed,  were  rapidly 
producing  an  effect  upon  the  senior  and  younger  Elton.  This  soon 
manifested  itself :  father  and  son  alike  were  as  one  who  perceives  an 
unexpected  gleam  of  light  where  all  before  was  gloom  and  darkness. 
Yes  ;  it  was  possible  that  it  might  be  a  mistake  of  identity.  Grattan 
and  the  old  gentleman  agreed,  that  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years, 
there  was  much  probability  of  my  being  mistaken.  They  naturally  spoke 
agreeably  to  the  hope  to  which  they  both  seemed  to  cling  ;  but  I  was 
not  less  firm  in  my  conviction,  and  pledged  myself  to  produce,  in  two 
days,  unquestionable  proofs  in  support  of  the  charge  which  I  had  made. 
Willmott,  as  he  called  himself,  who,  in  spite  of  his  nerve,  I  could 
perceive,  was  anything  but  at  ease,  in  accordance  with  his  expressed 
determination  to  quit  the  house,  evinced  that  he  was  about  to  retire. 

"You  will  not  refuse  to  say  'good  night?'"  said  the  accomplished 
villian,  as  he  advanced,  with  extended  hand,  to  the  old  gentleman  ;  "I 
am  at  all  events  innocent  until  proved  guilty  " — smiling  as  he  uttered 
this,  as  though  the  bare  supposition  of  his  being  such  a  villain  as  I  had 
represented,  was  an  amusing  piece  of  pleasantry.  At  the  same  moment 
Mr.  Elton  turned  to  look  at  me  with  an  expression  that  seemed  inquir- 
ingly and  hopingly  to  say,  "Are  you  not  mistaken;  he  is  surely  not  the 
depraved  Sefton  ? "  In  my  countenance,  however,  he  read  anything 
but  a  response  to  the  hope  which  he  seemed  so  desperately  to  cling  to  ; 
for  had  I  before  entertained  the  shadow  of  a  doabt — had  my  confidence 
in  the  slightest  wavered,  this  last  act  more  than  ever  convinced  me 
of  his  being  no  other  than  the  plausible  scoundrel,  whose  proceedings 
in  Cornwall  had  presented  to  me  the  first  instance  of  the  deep  baseness 
of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable.  Grattan  Elton,  although  with 
his  father  strongly  hoping,  and  more  than  half-inclined  to  believe  that 
I  was  mistaken — so  thoroughly  had  Sefton  ingratiated  himself  with 
father  and  son — yet  influenced  by  my  unshaken  confidence,  refused  to 
accept  the  proffered  hand,  which  the  accomplished  impostor  in  with- 
drawing, extended  towards  him. 

"Should,"  said  Grattan,  "my  friend  fail  in  the  proofs  he  pledges 
himself  to  bring,  the  position  in  which  I  am  now  placed,  will  be  ample 
apology  for  my  now  declining  your  hand.  Should  his  allegations  be 
substantiated,  you  will  hear  more  from  me." 

The  last  sentence  was  uttered  slowly,  but  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  had 
greater  significance  than  the  words  themselves  ;  and  I  could  perceive 
beneath  the  brother's  searching  eye,  the  detested  villain  trembled. 

Surprised  at  our  absence.  Miss  Elton  at  this  moment  entered  the 
study,  as  Sefton  was  retiring.  With  a  grace  of  manner,  possessed  to 
a  degree  rarely  equaled,  the  intended  husband  advanced  to  meet  her, 
and  taking  her  hand,  he  said  : 

"My  love,  lam  unexpectedly  obliged  to  bid  you  good-night.  Mr. 
Elton  and  your  brother  will  give  you  an  explanation  when  I  am  gone. 
In  your  hands  I  fearlessly  leave  my  character,  notwithstanding  it 
appears  at  present  to  be  suffering  from  this  gentleman,"  pointing  as  he 
thus  spoke,  to  me,  "  who  is  laboring  imder  some  inexplicable  delusion, 
and  who  has  brought  charges  against  me,  which,  although  utterly 
without  foundation,  and  unaccompanied  by  a  single  proof,  I  much 
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regret  to  perceive  are  half-believed.  Until  the  matter  be  cleared  up, 
and  I  receive  ample  apology  for  the  insult  which  I  have  received  beneath 
this  roof,  I  cannot  think  of  again  entering  its  portals,  even  to  see  you, 
my  dear  Edith.     Dearest,  good-night." 

Then  changing  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  throwing  therein  all  the 
indignant  sternness  which  he  could  command,  he  continued  : 

"  Mr.  Elton,  Mr.  Grattan  Elton,  good-night !  and  to  you,  sir,"  next 
addressing  me,  "  let  me  have  your  proofs — yes,  your  proofs,  sir — soon 
as  possible  ;  failing  which,  you  will  learn  more  of  Edwin  Willmott  than 
you  may  possibly  like." 

I  met  the  theatrical  way  in  which  this  was  given,  and  the  look  of 
defiance  which  accompanied  it,  with  a  smile,  contenting  myself,  as  he 
quitted  the  room,  by  throwing  as  much  contempt  as  possible  in  the 
tones  of  my  voice,  whilst  I  slowly  uttered  : 

"  Edwin  Willmott ! " 

As  may  be  imagined,  there  was  something  of  a  scene  attendant  upon 
the  unexpected  parting  of  Edith  and  her  affianced  husband  ;  this,  in 
part,  however,  we  were  spared,  as  she  accompanied  him  from  the  room. 

She  was  absent  but  a  short  time  ;  the  door  closed  on  him  who  was 
destined  never  to  enter  that  dwelling  again,  and  she  returned  in  a  state 
of  great  agitation,  to  hear  from  her  father's  lips  that  which,  if  true,  was 
the  destruction  of  her  day-dreams  forever. 

The  festive  proceedings  were  soon  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Grattan 
informed  the  company  that  his  sister  had  become  suddenly  indisposed, 
and  a  whisper  having  gone  forth  that  something  unpleasant  and 
unexpected  had  occurred,  they  shortly  retired,  and  soon  after  the 
house  was  still  as  death. 

Young  Elton  and  myself  were  too  much  excited  to  think  of  seeking 
our  fellows,  and  that  no  time  might  be  lost,  we  remained  up  together, 
and  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  the  postmaster  of  the  town,  who  had 
made  up  the  post-bags,  to  unseal  them  for  letters  which  I  had  written  to 
Mrs.  Sefton  and  to  her  father.  In  these  communications  I  stated  fully 
the  particulars  connected  with  my  meeting  Sefton,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Willmott,  and  his  engagement  to  Miss  Elton,  requesting  them, 

if  possible,  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  coming  over  to  B ,  to  confirm 

the  discovery  I  had  made,  and  so  frustrate  the  villain's  design. 

My  impression,  whilst  penning  the  letters,  was,  that  they  would  not 
be  required. 

"To-morrow,  Grattan,"  I  said,  "the  bird  will  have  flown." 

Yoiing  Elton,  however,  seemed  to  cling  to  the  hope  that  I  was 
laboring  under  a  mistake  ;  and  indeed  the  more  he  reflected  on  the 
circumstance,  he  appeared  somewhat  to  regret  the  course  he  had  pursued 
towards  Willmott,  on  such  likely  to  be  mistaken  grounds,  as  memory, 
when  opposed  to  his  own  knowledge,  which  had  ever  found  the  accused 
to  be  a  man  of  the  strictest  honor. 

Strong  in  the  impression  that  Willmott  would  not  remain  many  hours 
in  the  town,  on  quitting  Mr.  Elton's,  after  an  early  breakfast  on  the 
following  morning  I  called  at  his  residence,  which,  I  may  here  mention, 
preparatory  to  the  marriage,  he  had  taken  ;  furnishing  it — alas  !  for 
some  of  the  tradesmen  in  the  town — in  the  very  first  style. 
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My  surmise  proved  too  well  founded;  Selton  had  taken  his  departure, 
as  I  learned  from  one  of  the  domestics,  that  very  morning,  by  the  up 

mail,  which  passed  through  B at  half  after  three.     He  had 

instructed  his  housekeeper  to  say  that  he  should  return  the  following 
evening,  in  the  event  of  any  one  calling  to  see  him  during  his  absence. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  this  intelligence 
affected  the  old  gentleman  and  his  son,  or  the  almost  silent  but  pain- 
fully visible  effect  it  produced  on  Edith. 

"  Gone  !  "  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  I  shall  never  forget ; 
"  Gone  ! "     She  said  no  more,  but  the  color  forsook  her  cheeks  from 
that  moment  forever,   and  she  seemed  like  one  awakening  from  a 
beautiful  dream  to  a  scene  of  utter  wreck  and  desolation  ; 
"  As  the  close  of  a  beautiful  dream, 
Which  Fancj'  hath  wreathed  in  radiance  so  bright 
And  broken  her  spell  in  the  darkness  of  night." 

The  reader  will  be  prepared  to  hear  that  the  accomplished  swindler 

had  quitted  B considerably  in  debt.     On  the  strength  of  his 

intimacy  with  the  Eltons,  and  his  engagement  to  Mr.  Elton's  daughter, 
who,  it  was  known,  in  her  own  right,  possessed  a. handsome  fortune, 
the  tradesmen  of  the  place  had  trusted  Willmott  without  the  slightest 
reserve,  and  were  consequently  heavy  sufferers.  Grattan  Elton  only 
a  week  prior  to  the  distressing  denoibement,  had  advanced  him  a  sum 
of  money,  as  a  temporary  loan  ;  some  very  plausible  pretext  being 
advanced  at  the  time,  by  the  borrower,  for  his  requiring  the  amount 
for  a  short  time  only. 

The  self-same  day  of  Sefton's  flight  saw  young  Elton's  departure  on 
the  somewhat  quixotic  expedition  of  overtaking  him,  burning  with 
indignation  and  fired  almost  to  a  state  of  frenzy  by  the  reflection  that 
he  and  his  family  had  been  so  grossly  and  unfeelingly  deceived.  As  to 
the  old  gentleman,  he  appeared  deeply  sensible  that  he  had  much  to  be 
grateful  for  in  his  darling  child's  narrow  escape  ;  and  yet  to  him  it  was 
a  serious  blow.  The  happiness  of  Edith  had  tjeen  the  subject  of  his 
day-dreams  for  years.  Under  his  approval  and  esteem  for  the  same 
object,  she  had  given  away  her  woman's  heart ;  the  vision  of  a  bright 
future  had  suddenly  been  dispelled,  and  he  trembled  for  the  probable 
effect  it  might  produce  on  one  he  so  truly  idolized. 

On  the  third  day  after  Sefton's  flight  the  brother  of  his  wife  arrived, 
in  accordance  with  the  request  contained  in  my  letters.  His  presence, 
however,  was  not  required,  the  soi  disant  Willmott,  by  his  departure, 
having  dispelled  all  doulDts  as  to  his  being  the  impostor  I  had 
described.  During  his  stay,  Mrs.  Sefton's  brother,  to  Mr.  Elton  and 
myself,  entered  fully  into  an  account  of  the  many  acts  of  villainy  of 
which  Sefton  had  been  guilty.  And  had  it  not  been  for  his  unhappy 
wife,  who  (though  determined  never  to  see  him  again)  had  so  far  inter- 
ceeded  for  him  as  to  induce  our  informant  and  other  members  of  his 
family  that  had  severely  suffered  by  him,  to  promise  to  stay  their 
efforts  to  bring  him  to  justice,  there  was  but  little  doubt  they  would 
ultimately  have  brought  home  to  Sefton  the  punishment  his  crimes  so 
richly  merited. 

Grattan's  pursuit  was  unsuccessful.     Sefton  was  too  great  an  adept 
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in  the  science  of  retreat  to  be  caught ;  and  the  exasperated  brother 
returned  after  some  days'  absence,  to  find  his  sister  confined  to  her 
room  by  a  severe  attack  of  indisposition,  consequent  upon  the  shock 
she  had  received,  and  which  her  delicate  frame  was  so  little  capable  of 
sustaining. 

Before  my  departure  from  Thorn  Cottage,  Edith  had  sufficiently 
recovered  to  sit  up  in  her  room,  where,  at  her  request,  I  proceeded  to 
take  my  leave.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  her  since  in  her 
brother's  study,  on  the  eventful  night  of  Sefton's  discovery,  when  after 
he  had  left  us,  to  her  father,  to  Grattan,  and  to  me  she  declared  her 
conviction  that  the  very  suspicion  of  his  being  guilty  of  the  charge  I 
had  advanced  was  a  wrong  to  the  nobleness  of  his  nature  ;  that  she 
felt  confident  there  was  some  unfortunate  error,  and  expressed  her  reli- 
ance, her  unalterable  trust  and  confidence  in  him  she  loved,  alas  !  too 
well.  And  oh  what  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  beautiful  Edith  ! 
I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that,  in  so  short  a  period,  such  an 
alteration  could  have  been  effected.  Her  smile  was  the  same,  sweet 
and  winning  as  ever  ;  but  her  cheeks  were  pale,  even  to  palor  ;  and 
her  voice,  with  its  usual  melody,  had  now  a  melancholy,  saddened  tone, 
which  as  it  first  fell  on  my  ear  almost  unmanned  me. 

There  was  something  so  open,  so  charmingly  ingenuous  in  Edith's 
manner,  combined  with  the  unreserve  attendant  upon  our  long  friend- 
ship, that  I  ever  felt  in  my  companionship  with  her  as  though  I  were 
with  a  sister.  Had  she  indeed  been  so,  I  could  not  have  experienced 
a  keener  pang  than  I  did  on  first  beholding  the  gentle  sulferer,  the 
sweet,  yet  mournful  tones  of  whose  voice  revealed  that  the  strings  of 
the  lute  were  breaking.  With  an  apparent  effort  at  cheerfulness,  she 
spoke  of  the  eventful  circumstances  that  had  passed,  said  she  should 
soon  be  herself  again,  and  then  proceeded  to  request  that  I  would 
describe  to  her  my  first  meeting  with  Sefton,  and  the  subsequent  events 
which  developed  his  true  character. 

It  was  in  vain  I  advanced  that  her  medical  attendant  had  enjoined 
me  not  to  enter  upon  the  subject,  and  had  given  his  permission  only  for 
me  to  see  her,  to  say  adieu,  on  the  understanding  that  my  visit  was  to 
be  as  brief  as  possible. 

"  Next  time  I  come  to  Thorn  Cottage,  Miss  Elton,"  I  said,  "  You 
will  be  much  better,  stronger  and " 

"Next  visit,"  said  the  beautiful  invalid,  interrupting  me,  "that  may 
be  a  very  long  time,  and,"  she  continued  after  a  short  pause,  whilst  a 
faint  smile,  like  a  radius  flitting  on  the  winter's  snow,  passed  over  her 
pallid  features,  "by  that  time  the  subject  will  have  lost  its  interest." 

I  found  it  impossible  to  refuse  her  earnest  desire,  and  as  her  father, 
who  had  accompanied  me,  also  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  comply 
with  her  request,  I  entered  fully  into  an  account  of  my  first  meeting 
with  Blair — the  high  estimate  I  had  formed  of  him — his  introduction 
to  my  relative's  house,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  series  of  events  con- 
nected with  the  accomplished  villain  already  communicated  to  the 
reader. 

When  I  spoke  of  my  interview  with  Mrs.  Sefton,  the  listener  sighed 
deeply,  and  whilst  her  bosom  heaved  with  emotion,  tears,  which  she 
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did  not  attempt  to  restrain,  suffused  her  beautiful  eyes,  testifying  with 
silent  eloquence,  her  sympathy  for  one  who,  perhaps,  like  herself,  had 
loved  too  well. 

When  I  had  brought  my  story  to  an  end,  for  some  moments  Miss 
Elton  remained  silent,  with  her  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  floor,  appar- 
ently lost  in  deep  thought.  I  did  not  interrupt  her  musings,  but  turned 
to  look  at  her  father,  who,  also  in  an  apparent  reverie,  sitting  upon  the 
sofa  and  leaning  his  hands  on  his  stick,  was  gazing  earnestly  on  the 
features  of  his  invalid  daughter,  with  an  expression  of  blended  appre- 
hension and  affection,  as  though  there  was  centered  his  world,  and  to 
him  all  besides  were  a  desert,  a  blank,  a  nothingness. 

When  Edith  again  spoke  it  was  upon  some  other  subject,  and  it 
appeared  after  that  interview  the  name  of  Sefton,  or  Edwin  Willmott, 
was  never  again  heard  to  pass  her  lips.  'Ere  taking  my  final  leave,  at 
Edith's  request,  I  read  to  her  for  near  an  hour,  from  one  of  her  favorite 
authors,  Mrs.  Hemans.  I  remember  well  that  I  closed  the  volume  with 
the  reading  of  those  beautiful  lines — "  The  Voice  of  Spring  :" 

"  I  come,  I  come,  ye  have  called  me  long ; 
I  come  o'er  the  mountains  with  Ught  and  song  I " 

and  observed  as  I  rose  to  bid  her  good-by,  that  I  hoped  on  my  visit 
in  the  following  Spring,  I  should  find  her  fully  restored  to  health  and 
the  joyous  Edith  I  had  once  known  her.  For  a  moment,  her  features 
were  illumined  with  a  smile,  which  passing  away,  left  an  expression  of 
sufi"ering  and  melancholy  behind,  which  I  could  not  contemplate  with- 
out considerable  pain  ;  and  as  she  extended  her  hand  to  bid  me  adieu, 
I  could  read  in  the  language  of  her  tear-dimmed,  spiritually  soft  blue 
eyes,  she  felt  at  that  moment  the  Spring  I  spoke  of  she  would  never 
see. 

I  never  saw  her  more. 

Spring,  the  beautiful  Spring  that  she  loved  so  well,  came  with  its 
sunshine  and  its  flowers,  and  Edith  Elton  was  sleeping  her  last  sleep  in 
the  church-yard  of  B . 

Grattan  in  his  customary  letters  had  at  various  times  informed  me 
of  his  sister's  rap^d  decline.  The  first  communication  from  him  after 
my  departure,  conveyed  the  intelligence  that  she  had  fallen  into  a  state 
of  despondency  from  which  nothing  could  arouse  her  ;  another,  that 
she  had  taken  to  her  room — then  she  was  a  little  better — was  rallying 
— was  worse  again — dangerous  symptoms  had  revealed  themselves — • 
she  was  wasting  away — she  was  dead. 

Young  Elton's  letter  containing  the  last  melancholy  piece  of  intelli- 
gence, also  informed  me,  that  much  as  he  had  anticipated  Edith's 
death  would  affect  his  father,  he  was  not  prepared  to  find  him  taking 
it  so  deeply  at  heart.  "  He  shuns  all  society,  wanders  about  alone, 
sometimes  steals  out  at  the  dead  of  night  and  passes  hours  by  Edith's 
grave.  If  you  possibly  can  spare  the  time,  by  the  friendship  you  bear 
me,"  continued  Grattan's  letter  to  me,  "  come  over  and  assist  me  to 
rouse  him  from  the  depth  of  his  despondency." 

About  a  month  after  Miss  Elton's  death,  I  stood  once  more  under 
the  roof  of  Thorn  Cottage,  where  I  had  passed  some  of  the  most  joy- 
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ous  momeuts  of  my  life.  Alas !  how  great  the  change  since  I  had 
there  paid  my  first  visit ;  there  was  a  gloom  about  the  place  quite  op- 
pressive, and  from  the  moment  my  eyes  rested  on  the  old  gentleman,  I 
felt  that  ere  long  the  wreck  would  be  indeed  complete,  for  of  a  verity 
one  glance  was  enough  to  tell  his  spirit  was  indeed  broken.  All  our 
efforts  to  rouse  him  were  in  vain  ;  he  resolutely  refused  to  change  the 
scene,  even  for  a  few  days,  clinging  to  the  spot  where  the  idol  of  his 
heart  had  been — dwelling  on  the  pages  she  had  been  wont  to  read — 
playing  over  her  favorite  songs — and  hovering  around  her  last  resting 
place — as  though  he  sought  and  hoped  for  her  gentle  spirit  to  revisit 
earth,  to  cheer  him  in  the  agony  of  his  unabating  grief. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  of  him  who  had  been  the  chief  cause  of 
this  misery,  I  have  never  since  heard.  It  is  within  the  bounds  of  pro- 
bability, that  in  my  wanderings  I  may  meet  him  once  again — such  is 
my  fervent  desire  and  hope,  but  once  again, — I  ask  for  no  more.  There 
is  another  also,  who  indulges  in  the  hope,  that  whatever  else  may  be 
to  him  the  dispensations  of  Fate,  Sefton  may  but  once  again  cross  his 
path,  and  who  strongly  entertains  the  impression  that  such  has  the  fu- 
ture for  him.  Grattan  Elton  travels  much  at  home  and  abroad  ;  that 
one  object  is  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  who  shall  say  that  the 
day  of  expiation  shall  not  come  ? 

Although  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  discovery  and  flight  of 
Sefton,  and  although  not  the  slightest  clue  to  his  whereabouts  has 
transpired,  I  have  but  little  doubt,  that  he  is  at  the  present  moment, 
in  some  part  of  the  world,  under  an  assumed  name,  by  means  of  his 
rare  talents  and  accomplishments,  practising  some  successful  piece  of 
villainy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  he  is  dead,  for  a  something  tells  me  he  and  I 
are  destined  to  meet  again. 

The  following  lines  I  penciled  near  Edith  Elton's  grave.  In  her  I 
lost  one  of  the  brightest  gems  from  the  circle  of  my  friendships,  her 
remembrance  fondly  shall  I  cherish  whilst  memory  is  mine  to  recall  the 
past,  whilst  I  may  on  the  wings  of  imagination  defeat  Fate  and  Time 
by  living  o'er  by-gone  hours  again  : 

Thou  of  the  soft  blue  eye, 
That  'neath  this  massive,  time-worn  slab  art  sleeping, 

Not  lone  I  sigh, — 
Around  thy  earthly  bed  the  night  winds,  sweeping, 
"Wail  in  their  iiight  o'er  thee,  sad  requiem  keeping. 

Sweet  flower,  for  whom 
On  worship  border'd  kindred's  love  so  deep 

In  rayless  gloom ; 
Aye  I  thou  hast  loft  them  o'er  thy  flight  to  weep, 
And  one,  whose  sorrow  is  for  tears  too  deep. 

Thou  wert  his  child ; 
Yet  since  thy  death  of  thee  he  hath  not  spoken — 

He  hath  not  smiled 
Since  unto  him  thy  parting  words  were  spoken ; 
Soon  will  he  follow,  for  his  heart  is  broken."* 

*  Some  few  months  after  his  daughter's  death,  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Elton,  was  borne 
to  his  last  home. 
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Thou  of  footstep  light, 
"Whose  voice  was  joyous  as  a  -woodland  bird, 

When  took  its  flight 
To  realms  above  thy  spirit — hosts  were  stirred, 
And  in  rejoicings  was  thy  welcome  heard. 

Yes,  thou  art  blest, 
If  sages  of  the  earth  have  told  us  true ; 

A  purer  guest 
Than  thy  young  spotless  spirit  never  flew 
To  halls  of  hght  beyond  yon  spangled  blue. 


THE      PALME E. 


BY  SAMUEL    WEBB. 

By  a  palace  gate  reclinins; — 

By  a  palace  on  the  Ehine, 
While  the  harvest  moon  is  shining 

In  the  Autumn's  golden  prime — 
Stands  a  Palmer — weary  Palmer — 

From  the  land  of  Palestine. 

Oh,  he  left,  in  Life's  young  morning 
Princely  castle,  wide  domain ; 

And  a  pilgrim,  late  returiiing. 
Hath  done  penance  all  in  vain — 

For  the  Palmer — way-worn  Palmer — 
Has  not  purged  away  his  pain. 

Oft,  around  his  board,  each  vassal 
Tells  strange  stories  of  the  dead ; 

How,  within  that  knightly  castle, 
A  beauteous  lady  bled; 

Of  the  Palmer — wandering  Palmer — 
jSfot  a  whispered  word  is  said. 

And  his  kindred  think  him  perish'd — 
Speak  they  of  him,  evermore, 

As  of  the  beloved  and  cherished. 
Time  can  never  more  restore. 

Awake !  the  Palmer — lordly  Palmer — 
Knocketh  at  his  palace  door. 

On  hl3  sandals  dust  of  journeying 

Is  white  as  the  early  frost, 
And  he  seemeth  one  that's  mourning 

O'er  the  loved — the  loved  and  lost — 
Fearfully  the  Palmer,  starting. 

Oft  signeth  the  holy  cross. 

His  dark  locks  are  bleach'd  by  sorrow, 
But  his  eye,  unearthly  bright, 

Strange,  wild  flashes  seems  to  borrow 
As  he  laughs  in  mad  delight — 

And  the  Palmer — cowled  Palmer — 
Looks  out  on  the  solemn  night. 

Thro'  the  forest  comes  a  wailing, 
Like  the  wind's  low,  stifled  moan, 

And  the  moon,  her  brightness  veiling. 
Seems  affrighted  at  the  tone; 

Oh !  the  moody  Palmer  shudders, 
As  he  echos  back  the  groan. 
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And  the  foliage,  round  him  dancing, 
Pale,  spectral  revelers,  seem — 

Now  retreating,  now  advancing. 
Glides  a  ghastly  form  between — 

And  the  Palmer  cries  in  terror, 

"  Would  to  God  it  were  a  dream." 

'Tis  the  gurgling  of  a  fountain 

Still  murmuring  in  its  flow. 
Or  dark  pines  on  yonder  mountain 

Uttering  requiems  sad  and  low — 
But  the  Palmer  starts  in  horror, 

'Tis  the  voice  of  dying  wo. 

'Tis  the  owl  screams  from  the  willow — 
'Tis  the  bittern  by  the  lake — 

For  the  living  press  the  pillow. 
And  the  dead  no  more  awake. 

The  Palmer,  in  his  madness. 
In  the  ear  of  silence  spake. 

"With  pale  hands  his  forehead  clasping. 
And  strain'd  eyeballs,  glowing  red — 

"With  unutter'd  torment  gasping, 
Breathes  he  words  of  fear  and  dread — 

For  the  Palmer — frenzied  Palmer— 
Holdeth  converse  with  the  dead. 

In  a  voice,  despair  restraineth, 

So  fearfully,  deeply  toned — 
As  when  utter  madness  reigneth 

O'er  an  intellect  dethroned — 
The  dark  Palmer  called  the  phantom 

And  the  night  wind  louder  moaned. 

On  a  lawn,  by  cypress  shaded 
Ever  sighing  as  they  wave, — 

Sighing  o'er  the  early  faded, 
Sighing  as  the  solemn  wave, — 

Stands  the  Palmer — woeful  Palmer — 
Knocking  at  a  grass-grown  grave. 

But  the  inmate  nothing  heareth — 

Barred  is  the  closed  gate, 
And  no  menial  appeareth 

To  welcome  in  the  great — 
And  the  Palmer — princely  Palmer — 

Saith,  "She  sleepeth  long  and  late." 

Sobbings,  with  wild  laughter  broken, 
Are  out  on  the  midnight  air ; 

The  peace  of  the  tomb  is  broken 
By  the  ehidings  of  despair; 

But  the  Palmer — peerless  Palmer — 
With  the  dead!— what  doth  he  there? 

A  skeleton  by  him  lieth, 
A  skeleton  bleached  and  bare, — 

Above  it  the  wanderer  cryeth 
And  teareth  his  snow-v.hite  hair: 

Save  the  Palmer — noble  Palmer — 
Not  a  living  thing  is  there. 

With  love,  as  one  newly  wedded, 
In  a  low  and  gentle  breath, — 

To  the  voiceless  and  the  dreaded. 
Mild,  endearing  words  he  saith : 

Oh  !  the  Palmer — dreaming  Palmer — 
K-isseth  the  cold  lips  of  death. 

And,  the  fleshless  form  embracing. 
Whispers,  "O,  beautiful  one!" 

While  the  startled  worm,  defacing. 
From  cavernous  sockets  run — 

Bnt  the  weary  Palmer  sleepeth 
And  their  feast  is  not  yet  done. 

By  a  gravestone  oft  reclining, 
By  a  gravestone  on  the  Ehine, 

While  the  moon  is  sadly  shining 
In  the  pale,  Autumnal  prime, — 

Stands  a  Palmer — Phantom  Palmer — 
From  the  specter-peopled  clime. 
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SAM      HOrSTON.* 

BY      CAXTON. 

Although  the  present  volume  purports  to  be  "  the  only  authentic 
memoir"  of  Gen.  Houston,  which  has  ever  been  published,  and  although 
its  authorship  does  not  appear  upon  the  title  page,  and  for  some  reason 
seems  to  be  studiously  concealed,  yet  it  requires  only  the  most  cursory 
examination,  to  satisfy  us,  that  it  is  but  a  repi'int,  with  a  few  verbal 
alterations  and  additions,  of  a  volume  published  in  1847,  bearing  the 
following  not  very  modest  title,  "Sam  Houston  and  his  Republic:" 
by  C.  Edwards  Lester.  In  other  words,  it  is  but  an  old  bid  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  done  up  in  new  style,  separated  into 
Lamartine-ic  sections,  illustrated  with  numerous  piratical-looking  wood- 
cuts, baptized  with  a  new  name,  and  stamped  with  authenticity. 

As  such,  we  accept  it  anew  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lester,  and  we 
intend,  in  the  following  pages,  to  honor  his  hero  with  a  warm  reception. 

That  we  may  not  be  accused  of  injustice,  however,  in  entertaining 
the  opinion  that  these  two  works  ai'e  identical,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  following  pages  in  each,  which  being  verbatim  et  literatim  the  same, 
must  of  course  settle  the  question  : 

Sam  Houston  and  His  Republic,  1847.        The  Life  of  Sam  Houston,  etc.,  1855. 

Vide  page 190     Por  same  passage,  vide  page 16 

"        "    10  "  "  "  19 

"        "     13  "  "  "  22 

"        "     14  "  "  "  25 

1'        "     20  "  "  "  ,31 

"        "*.'..! 31  "              "               "          ........4,5 


The  above  half-dozen  instances  must  suffice  for  the  present.  They 
are  taken  at  random  from  the  first  fifty  pages  of  the  new  edition,  and 
afford  irrefragable  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  authorship. 

But  even  if  this  evidence  were  wanting,  and  there  occurred  no  co- 
incidences of  language  in  the  volumes,  the  style  in  which  they  are 
written  would  afford  a  species  of  evidence,  from  which  there  can  be  no 
appeal. 

The  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Lester's  style  can  be  detected  in  every  line. 
No  person  who  ever  read  his  "  Sketches  of  Eminent  Americans,"  pub- 
lished in  1849  and  1850,  can  be  deceived  for  an  instant.  In  the  "Life 
of  Houston,"  we  have  the  same  volubility  of  epithet,  adjective  strength, 
and  straining  after  effect,  which  characterize  all  his  writings.  His  elo- 
quence invariably  degenerates  into  froth  and  fury,  his  logic  becomes 
turgid  declamation,  and  a  simple  statement  of  facts  assumes  in  his 
hands  a  melo-dramatic  appearance.  He  is  the  most  magnificent  phrase- 
ologist  alive.  He  encumbers  the  most  common  occurrence  with  the 
language  of  romantic  incident,  and  dresses  up  all  his  ideas  in  scarlet 
uniform.  He  deals  in  hyperbole  alone.  He  banishes  the  positive  and 
comparative  degrees  from  his  grammar,  and  only  makes  use  of  the 

*  The  Life  of  Sam.  Houston — The  only  authentic  Memoir  of  him  ever  pub- 
lished.   J.  C.  Derby,  New  York,  1855. 
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superlative.  He  is  the  very  prince  of  flash  literature.  He  would  close 
every  period  with  an  exclamation  point,  if  the  printer  would  permit 
him.  After  reading  a  page  or  two  of  writings  upon  any  subject,  we 
feel  that  a  common  idea,  expressed  in  ordinary  language,  would  be  a 
great  relief.  He  feeds  us  always  on  cakes  and  cookies,  until  we  pine 
for  corn-bread,  and  big  hominy.  This  fault  is  so  obvious  and  glaring, 
that  long  before  we  reach  the  end  of  the  book,  we  become  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  if  Sam  Houston  were  not  really  a  great  man,  the  patent 
puffery  of  his  biographer  would  destroy  him  forever.  As  it  is,  we 
rise  from  its  perusal  satisfied  of  only  two  things  ;  one  is,  that  Houston 
has  successfully  imposed  upon  Mr.  Lester — and  the  other,  that  Mr. 
Lester  thinks  Houston  the  most  remarkable  man  in  America — except 
himself. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  the  author,  and  proceed  to  his  subject.  And 
at  the  outset,  we  must  enter  our  protest  against  that  whole  species  of 
literature,  of  which  the  life  of  Houston  forms  a  sample  ;  we  mean  the 
cotemporary  biography  of  Presidential  candidates.  The  object  of  these 
works  is  so  transparent,  that  no  veil  can  screen  it  from  the  public  gaze; 
whilst  the  temptation  to  puff  and  exaggerate  the  qualities  of  living 
heroes  is  so  irresistible,  that  truth  and  justice  are  forever  excluded  from 
the  estimate.  The  press  for  many  years  back  has  spawned  so  many  of 
these  sickly  brats  upon  us,  annually,  that  our  libraries  are  threatened 
with  an  inundation  of  trash,  compared  to  which,  James'  last  novels, 
would  be  sublime  productions  !  Oh  !  for  an  avenging  Omar,  whose 
consecrated  torch  could  reach  these  ponderous  folios,  and  free  our  book- 
shelves forever  from  their  polluting  touch. 

Knowing  Sam  Houston,  as  I  have  known  him  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  in  the  varied  characters  of  President  and  Senator,  inebriate  and 
teetotaler,  Indian  and  madman,  I  had  been  led  to  believe  that  his 
wardrobe  was  at  length  exhausted  ;  and  I  confess  my  astonishment  to 
behold  him  appear  in  a  new  dress,  aspire  after  wider  notoriety,  appro- 
priate yet  more  extensive  honors,  affect  still  sublimer  titles,  and  with 
his  usual  effrontery,  after  deluding  his  biographer  with  the  ruse,  attempts 
to  foist  himself  upon  the  world  as  the  one  hero  of  the  Texian  revolution, 
and  the  sole  bulwark  of  the  American  Union. 

In  his  happier  hours — for  even  Sam  Houston  has  had  sober  moments 
— he  has  been  heard  to  award  to  Stephen  P.  Austin  those  honors, 
which  the  courage,  enterprise,  and  constancy  of  that  great  man  de- 
served, and  which  he  now  endeavors,  through  the  artifice  of  a  semi- 
authentic  biography,  to  filch  from  his  memory.  But,  fortunately,  it 
needs  not  the  sanction  of  Houston  to  clothe  Stephen  P.  Austin  with 
the  titles  which  Texas  is  unanimous  in  bestowing.  It  needs  no  puffing 
pen,  to  transmit  to  posterity,  an  exaggerated  account  of  his  actions. 
It  requires — 

"No  florid  prose,  nor  honied  lies  of  rhyme," 

to  picture  forth  the  great  part  he  bore  in  the  war  of  the  Texian  revo- 
lution, and  the  settlement  of  her  wildernesses  ;  for  history,  with  justice 
as  a  companion  and  truth  as  a  guide,  will  weigh  the  boastful  preten- 
sions of  every  aspirant,  and  with  sleepless  vigilance  point  posterity  to 
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Austin,  as  the  Founder  of  that  Republic,  and  the  Father  of  that 
people. 

How  then  does  it  happen,  is  a  most  reasonable  inquiry,  that  Houston 
has  been  enabled  to  reap  all  the  benefits  of  the  Texian  struggle,  and 
all  the  fruits  of  victory  ? 

"  Upon  what  meat,  doth  this  our  Csesar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  so  great?" 

This  inquiry  shall  receive,  as  reasonable  a  reply. 

Who,  then,  is  Sam  Houston  ?  To  speak  of  him  as  he  really  is,  I 
mast  place  myself  in  the  position  of  his  historian.  I  must  forget  that 
he  stands  at  this  moment  before  the  American  people  in  an  attitude  of 
power,  and  amid  the  blaze  of  popularity.  I  must  fold  his  arms  across 
his  breast,  and  "lay  him  down  to  his  last  sleep."  I  must  speak  of  him 
as  of  the  dead,  for  I  would 

"Nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught,  in  mahce." 

Years  hence,  the  annalist  of  these  times,  will  thus  clothe  his  page, 
when  depicting  the  character  of  Houston  : 

Fortune  presided  at  his  birth.  He  was  born  to  be  lucky,  but  not  to 
be  truly  great.  In  youth,  reckless  in  habits,  and  extravagant  in  ex- 
pectation, he  carried  the  same  characteristics  to  the  verge  of  age  ;  the 
first  ripening  into  passionate  excesses,  the  second  by  turns  strengthen- 
ing into  the  most  insatiable  ambition,  or  sickening  into  the  most  drivel- 
ing vanity.  The  maxim  inculcated  by  D'Israeli,  "  to  believe  in  the 
heroic,  makes  heroes,"  he  practised  in  its  most  odious  and  ridiculous 
extremes;  now  foi'saking  his  first  wife,  "  after  a  three  months'  union,"  * 
and  now  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of  the  mock-heroic,  on  the  field  of  San 
Jacinto,  "  the  snn  of  Austerlitz  has  risen  again  : "  now  an  inmate  of 
the  wigwam  of  Old  Bowles,  the  Cherokee  chief,  and  now  "coquetting" 
with  the  Queen  of  England. 

At  one  time,  we  behold  him  delivering  a  romantic  rant,  which  his 
biographer  has  dignified  with  the  title  of  valedictory,  "  with  the  figure 
of  George  Washington  suspended  at  full  length  behind  him,"  and 
assuming,  with  sacrilegious  front,  the  bearing  of  that  first  of  men  ;  at 
another  sitting,  or  rather  standing  for  his  portrait,  in  the  character  of 
Marius,  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage.f  At  one  time,  he  is  congratu- 
lated by  a  kindred  spirit — Santa  Anna — with  "  that  man  General,  may 
consider  himself  fortunate,  and  born  to  no  common  destiny,  who  has 
conquered  the  Napoleon  of  the  West ; "  at  another,  recognized  by  a 
spirit  equally  as  kindred,  whilst  rolling  in  the  streets  of  New  Orleans, 
as  "  the  Prince  of  Loafers." 

To-day,  he  discourses  at  length,  and  with  convincing  power,  on  the 
incalculable  evils  of  selling  "fire-water"  to  the  Indians;  to-morrow, 
we  behold  him  at  Fort  Gibson,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Indian  terri- 
tory, "far  from  being  o, practically  temperate  man  himself,"  and  setting 
them,  we  are  left  to  infer,  a  worthy  example,  by  what  Mr.  Lester 
kindly  christens,  "  his  occasional  indulgences."     With  real  admiration 

*  This  and  other  quotations,  in  this  article,  unless  specially  noticed,  are  taken 
verbatim  from  the  "  Life." 
f  This  Picture  is,  at  present,  in  the  hands  of  Hon.  Ashbel  Smith,  of  Galveston. 
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we  listen  to  his  account  of  tbe  abuses  of  the  Government  agents,  for 
the  distribution  of  the  Indian  Rations,  and  hear  him  plead  for  their 
dismissal  and  punishment ;  but  with  feelings  how  different,  do  we  not 
regard  his  efforts,  when  he  is  boldly  accused,  at  the  very  moment,  by 
one  of  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, as  being  leagued  with  an  officer  high  in  authority,  in  the  heart- 
less, cold-blooded,  vampire-like  design,  of  purchasing  the  contract  from 
the  Government,  and  speculating  upon  the  ability  of  the  stomach  of 
the  red  man  to  resist  hunger,  and  the  strength  of  his  constitution  to 
defy  starvation. 

In  1832,  he  is  represented  at  Washington,  as  "a  man  of  ruined  for- 
tunes, and  blasted  reputation."  * 

In  1846,  he  suddenly  emerges  from  the  eclipse,  which  a  long  life  of 
excess  had  "darkened  o'er  his  name,"  as  the  bright  paragon  of  Tem- 
perance, the  radiant  example  of  "conjugal  fidelity,"  and  the  immacu- 
late Founder  and  Father  of  a  glorious  Republic. 

In  1829,  we  meet  him  on  the  Cumberland,  chased  from  the  guber- 
natorial chair  of  his  adopted  State,  forswearing  society,  and  hastening 
into  a  "  voluntary  "  exile,  followed  by  the  execrations  of  an  outraged 
people,  and  avoiding  with  Judas-like  circumspection, 

"The  cold  averted  eye, 
The  hiss  of  scorn,  the  yell  of  infamy." 

In  1846,  we  encounter  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  wrapped 
in  the  gaudy  folds  of  a  Mexican  blanket,  entering  the  very  capitol  of 
that  country,  from  which  a  few  years  before,  he  had  been  driven  by  a 
public  sentiment,  so  explicit  in  its  denunciation,  and  in  all  the  pomp  of 
a  Roman  conqueror  "bringing  his  Republic,"  and  with  all  the  gener- 
osity of  Alexander  the  YI.,  who  gave  the  world  away,  "laying  it  upon 
the  Federal  Altar  !  " 

In  his  early  youth,  with  ^schylus  on  his  tongue,  "although,"  says 
his  biographer,  "it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  went  to  school  more  than  six 
months  in  ail,"  and  Pope's  Uliad  in  his  pocket,  we  find  him  in  the  heart 
of  the  forest,  measuring  deer  tracks,  and  making  love  to  Indian  maid- 
ens, becoming  initiated  into  the  profound  mysteries  of  the  red  man's 
character,  and  partaking  of  the  open  hospitality  of  the  guileless  sons 
of  the  forest ;  we  turn  the  page,  and  to  our  utter  astonishment,  we 
behold  him  "  scaling  the  breastworks  of  Tohopeka,  leaping  down  among 
the  Indians,  cutting  his  ivay,'"  volunteering  to  lead  some  forlorn  hope 
to  exterminate  the  last  remnant  of  the  Creek  Warriors,  and  staining 
his  hands  in  the  heroic  blood  of  that  race,  whose  generous  hospitality 
he  had  so  often  enjoyed.  We  turn  the  page  once  more,  and  recognize 
him  "as  the  adopted  son  of  an  Indian  chief,  wearing  the  dress  of  the 
"tribe,"  and  most  ingeniously,  adds  Mr.  Lester,  "carrying  the  heart  of 
a  hero  under  a  blanket."  This  affection  for  the  red  man  continues 
thenceforward  to  increase,  until  on  page  twenty-five,  we  are  gratified 

*  Stanberry,  of  Ohio,  in  giving  his  evidence  on  the  trial  of  Houston,  for  assault- 
ing him  in  the  streets  of  Washington,  in  1832,  says  it  was  generally  credited  that 
Houston  was  "a  man  of  ruined  fortunes,  and  blasted  reputation." — {Vide  Niles' 
Register,  vol.  6,  4th  series,  page  115.) 
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with  the  exhibition  of  "forty  wild  Camanches,  squeezing  the  American 
Senator,  clasping  him  in  their  brawny  arms,  hugging  him  like  bears  to 
their  naked  breasts,  and  calling  him  Father  ; "  whether  figuratively  or 
otherwise,  his  biographer  does  not  inform  us. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  told  "  No  man  presents  a  more  captivat- 
ing subject,  in  all  history,  for  the  pen  of  a  biographer  ;  "  whilst,  but  a 
few  pages  back,  we  saw  him  in  the  attitude  of  a  felon,  dragged  before 
the  bar  of  public  justice  for  assaulting  one  of  the  free  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  Congress  ;  found  guilty  of  the  charge,  and 
fined  five  hundred  dollars  for  his  daring  effrontery.  True,  he  escaped 
the  sentence  of  the  court  ;  but,  observes  Mr.  Lester  :  "  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  last  act,  but  one,  of  Gen.  Jackson's  Administra- 
tion, was  to  remit  the  fine." 

One  would  have  imagined,  that  with  the  most  popular  President 
(next  to  Washington,)  the  XJnited  States  ever  had,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  set  at  defiance  the  "  conspiracy "  of  the  public  against 
him.  But,  alas  !  we  are  told,  that  "loaded  with  mortification  and  con- 
tempt, this  hunted  and  persecuted  man,  deliberately  abandoned  once 
more  the  haunts  of  civilization,  and  went  voluntarily  (?)  where  his 
foes  never  could  have  driven  him,  back  to  his  exile."  But  the  won- 
drous changes  of  this  modern  Proteus  do  not  cease  after  his  second 
ostracism.  If  possible,  they  become  still  more  striking  and  unaccount- 
able, more  rapid  and  ridiculous. 

Determined  "to  become  a  herdsman,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  the  tranquility  of  the  prairie  solitudes,"  he  suddenly  leaves  the  wig- 
wam, and  at  once  "  yields  to  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  Nacog- 
doches, and  becomes  a  candidate  for  election  to  a  Convention  which 
was  to  meet  in  the  following  April."  This  occurred  in  1833,  twelve 
years  after  the  arrival  of  Stephen  F.  Austin  in  Texas,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country.  Two  years  afterwards,  as  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Consultation,  he  "  carried  his  point,"  and  Texas  was  voted  by  the 
Consultation,  still  a  Dependency  on  Mexico. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1836,  a  letter  was  received  from  Col.  Travis, 
by  the  Convention  then  in  session,  stating  that  he  was  surrounded  and 
shut  up  in  the  Alamo,  and  "  breathing  the  language  of  despair."  Its 
closing  sentence  is  worthy  of  immortality.  We  may  well  imagine  that 
it  was  inspired  by  Crockett  and  his  brave  companions  in  arms,  "  I  shall 
never  surrender,  nor  retreat ! " 

Robert  Potter  rose,  and  moved  "  that  the  Convention  do  immedi- 
ately adjourn,  arm,  and  march  to  the  relief  of  the  Alamo."  Houston 
opposed  the  motion,  says  Mr.  Lester,  "  j)ronounced  it  madness,  worse 

than  treason,  and yet,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  (after  having 

performed  the  wonderful  exploit  of  placing  his  ear  close  to  the  ground, 
and  not  being  able  to  hear  the  report  of  a  cannon,  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  one  hundred  miles,  declared  the  Alamo  had  fallen,)  he  was 
mounted  on  his  battle-horse,  and  with  only  three  or  four  men,  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Alamo." 

But  let  us  review  some  of  his  exploits  as  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas.  In  1842,  Texas  was  invaded  by  a  Mexican  force,  and  "in 
June,  he  called  Congress  together,  to  devise  means  for  National  de- 
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fense."  To  secure  the  object  of  the  extra  session  beyond  controversy, 
he  was  invested,  at  the  solicitations  of  his  warm,  personal  friends,  with 
the  command  of  the  army  of  volunteers,  then  in  the  field,  amounting  at 
least  to  three  thousand  men  ;  and  ten  millions  of  acres  of  the  public 
domain  were  placed  at  his  disposal.  In  ten  days,  however,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Houston,  the  exigency  for  the  extra  session  had  subsided,  and  a 
fugitive  from  the  seat  of  Government,  the  City  of  Austin,  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  an  interior  town,  and  abandoned  the  Capital  and  its 
inhabitants,  to  the  Mexican  and  the  Canianche.  Then  using  the  pre- 
rogative with  which  the  Constitution  had  clothed  him,  he  placed  his 
veto  on  the  very  law,  for  the  enactment  of  which,  he  had  convened  at 
a  great  expense,  an  extra  session  of  Congress  ;  and  left  the  whole 
country  a  prey  to  intense  excitement,  indignation  and  alarm. 

But  perhaps  the  most  outrageous,  and  best  authenticated  act  of  his 
political  duplicity,  occurred  after  his  retirement  from  the  Presidential 
chair.  We  allude  to  his  conduct  on  the  question  of  Annexation.  His 
organs,  the  Texas  Register,  published  at  the  Capital,  and  the  Civilian, 
published  at  Galveston,  President  Jones  and  his  wide-mouthed  cabinet, 
the  officers  of  his  appointment,  most  of  whom  still  retained  their  places 
under  his  successor,  and  his  satelites  throughout  the  country,  under 
whatever  denomination,  tool,  friend,  or  admirer,  in  long,  loud,  and 
unanimous  voices,  and  with  unwavering  consistency,  opposed  with 
might  and  main,  the  consummation  of  that  measure,  and  joined  in  the 
chorus  of  proscription  against  all  those  who  counseled  and  approved 
it.  Agents  were  appointed  to  harangue  the  people,  editors  bribed  to 
surcharge  their  columns,  foreign  Ministers  bidden  to  feasts,  from  which 
Gen.  Murphy,  the  Representative  of  the  United  States,  was  studiously 
and  insultingly  excluded,  and  all  done  with  the  open,  the  avowed,  and 
the  indubitable  object,  to  defeat  the  happy  issue  of  this  negociation. 

During  the  whole  discussion  of  this  question  by  the  people,  Houston 
was  pursuing  a  "  herdsman's  life,"  quietly  and  in  seclusion — entirely 
regardless,  of  course,  of  the  direction  of  the  current  of  popular 
opinion. 

No  individual  under  his  influence,  dared  even  in  secret  to  avow  him- 
self the  friend  and  supporter  of  annexation,  and  not  one  syllable  in  its 
favor  ever  escaped  his  lips.  To  the  question,  a  thousand  times  put  on 
the  rostrum  and  by  the  public  press,  "Where  is  Houston?"  no  satis- 
factory reply  was  ever  made.  Every  word  he  himself  uttered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  was  in  private  conversation,  and  invariably  in 
condemnation  of  the  measure,  whilst  articles  of  the  same  complexion 
from  his  pen,  fell  thick  and  heavy  from  the  subservient  Register,  and 
the  acquiescent  Civilian.  No  fact  was  ever  more  conclusively  estab- 
lished, or  more  generally  known  than  this,  that  Sam  Houston  opposed 
annexation  in  secret,  because  he  did  not  dare  to  do  it  openly.  And 
yet,  so  soon  as  the  union  of  the  two  countries  was  perfected,  discover- 
ing the  great  popularity  of  the  measure,  and  fearing  lest  his  apathy 
should  subject  him  to  suspicion,  he  audaciously  avowed  himself — to  the 
utter  dismay  and  astonishment  of  his  whole  squad  of  supporters — the 
great  champion  of  re-annexation,  described  his  attachment  to  British 
interests  as  an  "  act  of  harmless  coquetry  with  the  Queen  of  England," 
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and  pointed  the  world  to  the  triumph  of  annexation,  as  the  immediate 
result  of  his  "  masterly  inactivity." 

One  more  scene  is  yet  wanting  to  complete  this  phase  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Sam  Houston.  His  love  of  notoriety,  increasing  with  his  years, 
we  behold  him  in  his  old  age,  selecting  the  panegyrist  of  Machiavelli ; 
to  publish  his  biography.  And  he  did  well.  The  same  idiosyucracy 
of  mind  which  impelled  that  person  to  pronounce  encomiums  on  Italian 
perfidy,  was  very  properly  regarded  as  the  strongest  guaranty  a  biog- 
rapher could  offer,  that  neither  justice  nor  candor,  neither  honor  nor 
consistency,  if  wanting  in  the  hero,  would  be  permitted  to  spot  his 
escutcheon,  sully  his  exploits,  or  dim  the  luster  of  his  fame,  whilst  ex- 
travagance and  vanity,  duplicity  and  ingratitude,  would  only  serve  to 
inspire  admiration,  evince  fecundity  of  genius,  and  prove  grandeur  of 
soul. 

But  it  is  not  my  design  in  this  article,  to  do  injustice  to  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  one  of  the  best,  living  American  statesmen.  Some 
plain  language  has  been  used,  and  many  unpleasant  features  in  the 
character  of  Houston  exposed,  more  for  the  sake  of  historic  truth,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  stripping  off  the  mantle  of  hypocritical  puffery  from 
his  biographer,  than  any  ill-will,  borne  towards  the  illustrious  subject 
of  his  memoir.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Gen.  Houston  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  our  country  has  yet  produced. 

In  bold  self-reliance,  fertility  of  resources,  presence  of  mind  under 
appalling  dangers,  deliberate  courage,  and  admirable  constancy,  when 
his  native  enthusiasm  is  once  aroused,  he  has  had  no  superior. 

His  well-planned  retreat  from  the  Colorado  in  1836,  although  it  left 
the  fairest  portion  of  Texas  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  Santa  Anna, 
was,  no  doubt,  the  best  piece  of  strategy  during  the  war,  and  hastened 
the  termination  of  it  by  precipitating  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  Many 
of  his  vetos  whilst  President  of  Texas,  evince  profound  political  sa- 
gacity, and  all  of  his  early  speeches  and  proclamations,  abound  in  true 
eloquence.  Ever  since  the  battle  of  Tohopeka,  where  he  received  two 
very  painful  wounds,  he  has  been  the  unwavering  friend  of  the  Indians, 
and  has  opposed  every  measure  of  the  government  which  he  believed 
would  injure  or  harrass  them;  whilst,  on  their  part,  the  red  men  have 
reciprocated  his  idolatry,  and  never  ceased  to  regard  him  with  admira- 
tion and  affection. 

The  faults  of  his  character  spring  from  uncurbed  ambition,  over- 
weening vanity,  and  ungoverned  passions.  Plutarch's  Lives  and  the 
Commentaries  of  Caesar  have  done  more  to  mould  him,  than  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints  or  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Told  in  early  life  by  a  for- 
tune-teller, "  that  destiny  had  decreed  he  should  be  a  great  man,"  he 
has  lived  with  the  prophecy  before  him,  until  he  has  learned  to  be- 
lieve it.  Nor  does  he  doubt  to-day,  that  he  shall  yet  succeed  to  the 
chair  of  Washington.  Jackson,  on  his  dying  bed,  declared  that  he 
was  one  day  to  be  his  successor,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  re- 
cent events  in  his  history  all  point  in  the  same  direction.  He  has 
managed  to  reverse  the  description  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  stands 
forth  to  the  world  as  "  a  southern  man  with  northern  principles." 

Much  of  his  maneuvering  on  the  question  of  slavery,  is  undoubtedly 
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the  teaching  of  shrewd  political  calculation,  and  it  is  to  be  apprehended 
that  his  recent  "  immersion,"  and  his  temperance  mania,  partake  largely 
of  the  same  leaven.  But  it  can  hardly  be  objected  against  him,  in  this 
epoch  of  almost  universal  political  corruption,  that  he  too  has  partially 
bowed  to  the  torrent  which  he  could  not  stem. 

Let  us  not  be  over-severe,  therefore,  in  summing  up  the  estimate  of 
his  whole  character,  but  whilst  we  admit  that  he  has  sometimes  been 
passionate,  perfidious  and  ungrateful,  let  us  not  deny,  that  at  others  he 
has  exhibited  a  brave  heart  and  a  noble  nature  ;  repairing,  in  the  de- 
cline of  his  life,  many  errors  he  committed  in  its  dawn — reforming  bad 
habits,  which  years  of  dissipation  had  manacled  upon  him — shaking  off 
from  him,  with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  the  unwelcome  prestige  of  cruel 
recollections — gathering  around  him  a  band  of  sincere  friends  and  ar- 
dent admirers,  who  are  willing  to  forget  the  past,  in  the  true  manhood 
of  the  present  and  the  bright  promises  of  the  future,  and  achieving  at 
a  moment  when  those  who  knew  him  best  declared  a  victory  impossible, 
the  conquest  of  himself. 


LIBERTY. 


"  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  Liberty. " — Paul. 

All  things  crave  Liberty,  from  the  huge  earth 
That  freely  rolls  around  the  glowing  sun, 

To  the  weak  worm,  which  works  its  weary  way 
Through  bonds  and  darkness,  till  new  life  is  won. 

Trees,  plants  and  flowers,  proclaim  the  general  law, 
They  burst  the  bands  that  round  their  germ  may  lie, 

And  rising,  bloom  and  flourish;  but  confined, 
They  linger  for  a  season,  droop  and  die. 

And  so  with  man,  the  noblest  of  God's  works — 
Innate  within  his  soul  there  glows  the  spark 

Of  Sacred  Liberty.    Feebly  it  has  burn'd, 
But  bright  enough  to  be  the  despot's  mark. 

But  now  the  circling  winds  from  one  bright  shore 
Sweep  round  the  earth,  and  fan  that  spark  to  flame, 

And  kindle  in  the  breasts  of  Nations,  love 
Of  Liberty,  no  tyrant's  power  can  tame. 

Hateful  Oppression,  hide  thy  hideous  form, 
The  Star  of  Liberty  resplendent  beams, 

And  battling  with  the  raging  of  the  storm, 
The  blood-stained  flag  of  Freedom  proudly  streams. 

Hasten,  O  God  !  the  coming  of  the  day, 
When  Man,  as  well  as  Nations,  shall  be  free, — 

And  though  our  pathway  lie  through  tears  and  blood, 
Lead  us,  O  Father,  on  to  Liberty  1 
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CALIFORNIA,    IN    1852. 

BY      SHIRLEY. 

LETTER   TWENTIETH. 

RESIDENCE     IN     THE     MINES. 

Fkom  oue  Log  Cabin,  Indian  Bar,  Sept.  4, 1852 

If  I  could  coax  some  good-natured  fairy,  or  some  mischievous  Puck, 
to  borrow  for  me  the  pen  of  G-race  Greenwood,  Fanny  Forester,  or 
Nathaniel  Willis,  I  might  be  able  to  weave  my  stupid  nothings  into 
one  of  those  airy  fabrics,  the  value  of  which  depends  entirely  upon  the 
skillful  work — or,  rather  penmanship — which  distinguishes  it.  I  have 
even  fancied,  that  if  I  could  steal  a  feather  from  the  living  opal,  swing- 
ing like  a  jeweled  pendulum  from  the  heart  of  the  great  tiger-lily, 
which  nods  its  turbaned  head  so  stately  within  the  musquito  net-cage 
standing  upon  the  little  table — my  poor  lines  would  gather  a  certain 
beauty  from  the  rainbow-tinted  quill,  with  which  I  might  trace  them. 
But  as  there  is  nobody  magician  enough,  to  go  out  and  shoot  a  fairy 
or  a  brownie,  and  bind  it  by  sign  and  spell  to  do  my  bidding,  and  as 
I  have  strong  doubts  whether  my  coarse  fingers  would  be  able  to  man- 
age the  delicate  pen  of  a  humming-bird,  even  if  I  could  have  the  heart 
to  rob  my  only  remaining  pet  of  its  brilliant  feathers,  I  am  fain  to  be 
content  with  one  of  "  Gillott's  Best,"  no  ;  of  "  C.  R.  Sheton's  Extra 
Fine,"  although  certain  that  the  sentences  following  its  hard-stroke 
will  be  as  stiff  as  itself.  If  they  were  only  as  bright,  one  might  put 
up  with  the  want  of  grace  ;  but,  to  be  stiff  and  stupid  both,  is  too  pro- 
voking, is  it  not,  Dear  M.  ?  However,  what  must  be,  must  be  ; 
and  as  I  have  nothing  to  write  about,  and  do  not  possess  the  skill  to 
make  that  nothing  graceful,  and  as  you  will  fret  yourself  into  a  scold 
if  you  do  not  receive  the  usual  amount  of  inked  pages  at  the  usual 
time — why,  of  course,  I  am  bound  to  act  (my  first  appearance  on  any 
stage,  I  flatter  myself  in  that  character—)  the  very  original  part  of 
the  bore,  and  you  must  prepare  to  be  bored  with  what  philosophy 
you  may. 

But  without  further  preface,  I  will  begin  with  one  of  the  nothings. 
A  few  days  after  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Spaniard,  related  in  my 
last  letter,  a  large  log,  felled  by  some  wickedly-careless  woodman, 
rolled  down  from  one  of  the  hills,  and  so  completely  extinguished  the 
little  Hamarcb,  in  which  our  poor  friend  lay  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
that  you  would  never  have  imagined  from  the  heap  of  broken  branches 
which  remain,  that  it  had  once  been  a  "local  habitation,"  with  such  a 
pretty  "name."  Providentially,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  none  of 
those  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  stopping  there,  were  within.  If 
Senor  Pizarro  had  survived  the  amputation  of  his  leg,  it  would  only 
have  been  to  suffer  a  still  more  terrible  death, — an  accident,  which 
would  have  deepened,  if  possible,  the  gloom  which  we  have  suffered 
during  the  melancholy  summer. 
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There  has  been  another  murder  committed  within  a  few  miles  of  this 
place,  which  has  given  us  something  to  gossip  about ;  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Yigilance  had  the  good-nature,  purely  for  our  amusement  I 
conclude,  to  apprehend  a  lucky  individual,  (I  call  him  lucky  advisedly  ; 
for  he  had  all  his  expenses  paid  at  the  Humboldt — was  remunerated 
for  his  lost  time — enjoyed  a  holiday  from  hard  work — ^had  a  sort  of 
guard-of-honor,  composed  of  the  most  respectable  men  on  the  River — 
and  was  of  more  consequence  for  four  days,  than  ever  he  had  been  in 
the  whole  of  his  insignificant  little  life  before  ;)  whom  somebody  fan- 
cied bore  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  description  of  the  murderer.  This 
interesting  lion — I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  one 
morning,  and  am  convinced  that  he  "  would  have  roared  you  like  any 
sucking  dove,"  was  fully  cleared  from  the  suspected  crime  ;  and  if 
before  his  acquittal,  one  might  have  fancied  from  the  descriptions  of 
his  countenance,  that  none  but  that  of  Mephistopheles,  in  the  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Game  of  Life,  could  equal  its  terrific  malignity, 
after  accounts  drew  it  a  very  St.  John's,  for  sweet  serenity  of  expres- 
sion ;  what  wslS  then  called  sullenness,  now  took  the  name  of  resigna- 
tion, and  stupidity  was  quiet  contempt.  Indeed,  I  began  to  fear  that 
they  would  give  him  a  public  triumph,  and  invite  me  to  make  the  flag 
with  which  to  grace  it.  I  confess  that  I  would  almost  have  voted  him 
a  procession  myself,  in  gratitude  for  the  amusement  which  he  had  given 
us.  However,  the  Committee  were  contented  with  making  him  a  hand- 
some apology  and  present,  and  paying  his  expenses  at  the  Humboldt. 
Oh,  public  opinion  in  the  Mines,  thou  art  in  truth  a  crud  thing,  but  at 
the  same  time,  thank  God,  most  fickle! 

The  other  day,  we  were  invited  by  a  Spanish  friend  to  breakfast,  at 
a  garden  situated  half  a  mile  from  the  Junction,  and  owned  by  another 
Spaniard.  It  was  a  lovely  morning,  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  and 
as  we  started  about  six  o'clock,  the  walk  was  a  most  delightful  one. 
The  River,  filled  with  flumes,  dams,  etc.,  and  crowded  with  busy  min- 
ers, was  as  much  altered  from  its  old  appearance,  as  if  an  earthquake 
had  frightened  it  from  its  propriety. 

I  suppose  that  you  are  quite  worn  out  with  descriptions  of  walks, 
and  I  will  spare  you  this  once.  I  will  not  tell  you,  how  sometimes  we 
were  stepping  lightly  over  immense  rocks,  which,  a  few  months  since, 
lay  fathoms  deep  beneath  the  foaming  Plumas  ;  nor  how  sometimes  we 
were  walking  high  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  from  flume  to  flume, 
across  a  board,  connecting  the  two  ;  nor,  how  now  we  were  scrambling 
over  the  roots  of  the  up-turned  trees,  and  now  jumping  tiny  rivulets  ; 
nor  shall  I  say  a  single  word  about  the  dizziness  we  felt,  as  we  crept 
by  the  deep  excavations  lying  along  the  road,  nor  of  the  beautiful  walk 
at  the  side  of  the  wing-dam,  (it  differs  from  a  common  dam,  in  divid- 
ing the  river  lengthways  instead  of  across, )  the  glittering  water  rising 
bluely,  almost  to  a  level  with  the  path.  I  do  not  think  that  I  will  ever 
tell  you  about  the  impromptu  bath  which  one  of  the  party  took,  by 
tumbling  accidentally  into  the  river,  as  he  was  walking  gallantly  behind 
us  ;  which,  said  bath,  made  him  decidedly  disagree  in  our  enthusiastic 
opinion  of  the  loveliness  of  the  promenade. 

No  ;  I  shall  not  say  a  single  word  upon'any  of  these  subjects,  but 
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leave  them  all  to  your  vivid  imagination.  Cork-screws  could  not  draw 
a  solitary  sentence  from  me,  now  that  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
silence.  But,  I  loill  tell  you  about  the  "driftings"  in  the  side  of  the 
hill,  which  we  visited  on  our  way — ^not  so  much  from  a  precious  desire 
of  enlightening  your  pitiable  ignorance  upon  such  subjects,  you  poor 
little,  untraveled  Yankee  woman  !  but  to  prove  to  you,  that  having 
fathomed  the  depths  of  "shafts,"  and  threaded  the  mazes  of  "  Coyote 
Holes,"  I  intend  to  astonish  the  weak  nerves  of  stay-at-homes — if  I 
ever  return  to  ]^ew  England — by  talking  learnedly  on  such  subjects,  as 
"  one  having  authority." 

These  particular  "  claims,"  consist  of  three  galleries,  lying  about 
eighty  feet  beneath  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  have  already  been 
"drifted"  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  into  its  side. 
They  are  about  five  feet  in  hight,  slightly  arched,  the  sides  and  roof 
formed  of  rugged  rocks,  dripping  with  moisture  as  if  sweating  beneath 
the  great  weight  above.  Lights  are  placed  at  regular  distances  along 
these  galleries  to  assist  the  miners  in  their  work,  and  boards  laid  on 
the  wet  ground  to  make  a  convenient  path  for  the  wheelbarrows  which 
convey  the  dirt  and  sand  to  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  it. 
Wooden  beams  are  placed  here  and  there,  to  lessen  the  danger  of  cav- 
ing in  ;  but  I  must  confess,  that  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  I  was  first 
haunted  with  a  horrible  feeling  of  insecurity.  As  I  became  reassured, 
I  repeated  loudly  those  glorious  lines  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  commencing 
with — 

"  For  the  strength  of  the  hills,  we  bless  thee ; 
Our  God,  our  Fathers'  God !  " 

And  a  strange  echo  the  gray  rocks  sent  back  ;  as  if  the  mine-demons, 
those  ugly  gnomes,  which  German  legends  tell  us,  work  forever  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  were  shouting  my  words  in  mockery  from  the  dim 
depths  beyond. 

These  "claims"  have  paid  remarkably  well,  and  if  they  hold  out  as 
they  have  commenced,  the  owners  will  gather  a  small  fortune  from 
their  Summer's  work. 

There  is  nothing;  which  impresses  me  more  strangely  than  the  flum- 
ing  operations.  The  idea  of  a  mighty  river  being  taken  up  in  a  wooden 
trough,  turned  from  the  old  channel,  along  which  it  has  foamed  for 
centuries,  perhaps,  its  bed  excavated  many  feet  in  depth,  and  itself  re- 
stored to  its  old  home  in  the  fall,  these  things  strike  me  as  almost  a 
blasphemy  against  Nature.  And  then  the  idea  of  men  succeeding  in 
such  a  work,  here  in  the  mountains,  with  machinery  and  tools  of  the 
poorest  description,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unskillful  workmen,  doctors, 
lawyers,  ministers,  scholars,  gentlemen,  farmers,  etc. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  little  oak  opening  described  in  a  former 
letter,  we  were,  of  course,  in  duty  bound  to  take  a  draught  from  the 
spring,  which  its  admirers  declare,  is  the  best  water  in  all  California. 
When  it  came  to  my  turn,  I  complacently  touched  the  rusty  tin  cup, 
though  I  never  did  care  much  for  water  in  the  abstract  as  water  ; 
though  I  think  it  very  useful  to  make  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  and  other 
good  drinks,  I  could  never  detect  any  other  flavor  in  it  than  that  of 
cold,  and  have  often  wondered  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  re- 
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mark  of  a  character  in  some  play,  "  that  ever  since  the  world  was 
drowned  in  it,  it  had  tasted  of  sinners  ! " 

When  we  arrived  at — what  may  be  called  in  reference  to  the  Bar — 
the  country  seat  of  Don  Juan,  we  were  ushered  into  the  parlor,  two 
sides  of  which  opened  upon  the  garden,  and  the  grand  old  mountains 
which  rise  behind  it,  while  the  other  two  sides  and  the  roof  were  woven 
with  fresh  willow  boughs,  crisply  green,  and  looking  as  if  the  dew  had 
scarcely  yet  dried  from  the  polished  leaves. 

After  opening  some  cans  of  peaches,  and  cutting  up  some  water- 
melons gathered  from  the  garden,  our  friends  went  into,  or  rather  oiit 
to  the  kitchen  fire  (two  or  three  stones  is  generally  the  extent  of  this 
useful  apartment  in  the  mines),  to  assist  in  preparing  the  breakfast — 
and  such  a  breakfast !  If  "Tadger  could  do  it  when  it  chose,"  so  can 
we  miners.  We  had — but  what  did  we  not  have  ?  There  were  oys- 
ters, which,  I  am  sure,  could  not  have  been  nicer  had  they  just  slid 
from  their  shells  on  the  shore  at  Amboy  ;  salmon,  in  color  like  the 
"red,  red  gold";  venison,  with  a  fragrant,  spicy  gusto,  as  if  it  had 
been  fed  on  cedar  buds  ;  beef  cooked  in  the  Spanish  fashion — that  is, 
strung  on  to  a  skewer,  and  roasted  on  the  coals — than  which,  I  never 
tasted  better  ;  preserved  chicken,  and  almost  every  possible  vegetable 
bringing  up  the  rear.  Then,  for  drinkables,  we  had  tea,  coffee  and 
chocolate,  champagne,  claret  and  porter,  with  stronger  spirits /cr  the 
stronger  spirits.  We  lacked  but  one  thing,  that  was  ice,  which  we 
forgot  to  bring  from  the  Bar — as  only  four  miles  from  our  cabin,  the 
snow  never  melts,  that  is  a  luxury  we  are  never  without — and,  indeed, 
so  excessively  warm  has  been  the  season,  that  without  it,  and  the  milk 
which  has  been  brought  us  daily  from  a  ranch  five  miles  from  here,  we 
should  have  suifered.  I  must  say,  that  even  though  we  had  no  ice, 
our  mountain  pic-nic,  with  its  attendant  dandies,  in  their  blue  and  red 
flannel  shirts,  was  the  most  charming  affair  of  the  kind  that  I  ever 
attended. 

On  our  return,  we  called  to  see  "Yank's"  cub,  which  is  fast  rising 
into  young  grizzly-bear-hood.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  calf,  very  good- 
natured,  and  quite  tame.  Its  acquirements,  as  yet,  are  few,  being 
limited  to  climbing  a  pole.  Its  education  has  not  been  conducted  with 
that  care  and  attention  which  so  intelligent  a  beast  merits,  but  it  is 
soon,  I  hear,  to  be  removed  to  the  valley,  and  placed  under  teachers 
capable  of  developing  its  wonderful  talents  to  the  utmost. 

We  also  stopped  at  a  shanty  to  get  a  large  gray  squirrel,  which  had 
been  promised  to  me  some  days'  before  ;  but  I  certainly  am  the  most 
unfortunate  wretch  in  the  world  with  pets.  This  spiteful  thing,  on 
purpose  to  annoy  me,  I  do  believe,  went  and  got  itself  drowned  the 
very  night  before  I  was  to  take  it  home.     It  is  always  so — 

I  never  had  two  humming-birds, 

With  plumage  Uke  a  sunset  sky. 
But  one  was  sure  to  fly  away, 

And  the  other  one  was  sure  to  die. 

I  never  nursed  a  flying  squirrel, 

To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye, 
But  it  always  ran  into  somebody's  tent. 

Got  mistaken  for  a  rat  and  killed ! 
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There,  M.,  there  is  poetry  for  you.  "  Oh,  the  second  verse  doesn't 
rhyme."  "Doesn't?"  "And  it  ain't  original,  isn't  it?"  Well,  I 
never  heard  that  rhyme  was  necessary  to  make  a  poet,  any  more  than 
colors  to  make  a  painter.  And  what  if  Moore  did  say  the  same  thing 
twenty  years  ago  ?  I  am  sure  any  writer  would  consider  himself  lucky 
to  have  an  idea  which  has  been  anticipated  but  once.  I  am  tired  of 
being  a  "mute  inglorious  Milton,"  and  like  that  grand  old  master  of 
English  song,  would  gladly  write  "  something  which  the  world  would 
not  willingly  let  die,"  and  having  made  that  first  step,  as  witness  the 
above  verses,  who  knows  what  will  follow. 

Last  night,  one  of  our  neighbor's  had  a  dinner  party.  He  came  in 
to  borrow  a  teaspoon.  "  Had  you  not  better  take  them  all  ? "  I  said. 
"  Oh,  no,"  was  the  answer,  "  that  would  be  too  much  luxury.  My 
guests  are  not  used  to  it,  and  they  would  think  that  I  was  getting  aris- 
tocratic, and  putting  on  airs.  One  is  enough  ;  they  can  pass  it  round 
from  one  to  the  other." 

A  blacksmith — not  the  "learned"  one — has  just  entered,  inquiring 
for  the  doctor,  who  is  not  in,  and  he  is  obliged  to  wait.  Shall  I  write 
down  the  conversation  with  which  he  is  at  this  moment  entertaining 
me  ?  "  Who  writ  this  'ere  ?"  is  his  first  remark,  taking  up  one  of  my 
most  precious  books,  and  leaving  the  marks  of  his  irreverent  fingers 
upon  the  clean  pages.  "  Shakespeare,"  I  answer,  as  politely  as  possi- 
ble. "  Did  Spokshave  write  it  ?  He  was  an  almighty  smart  fellow, 
that  Spokshave,  I'vehear'n  tell,"  replies  my  visitor.  "I  must  write 
hum,  and  tell  our  folks  that  this  'ere  is  the  first  carpet  I  've  seen  sin  I 
came  to  Californy,  four  year  come  next  month,"  is  his  next  remark. 
For  the  last  half-hour,  he  has  been  entertaining  me  with  a  wearisome 
account  of  the  murder  of  his  brother  by  an  Irishman,  in  Boston,  and 
the  chief  feeling  which  he  exhibits,  is  a  fear  that  the  jury  should  only 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter.  But  I  hear  F.'s  step,  and  his  en- 
trance relieves  me  from  the  bore. 

I  am  too  tired  to  write  more.  Alas,  dear  M.,  this  letter  is  indeed 
a  stupid  one — a  poor  return  for  your  pregnant  epistles.  It  is  too  late 
to  better  it ;  the  express  goes  at  eight  in  the  morning.  The  midnight 
moon  is  looking  wonderiogly  in  at  the  cabin  window,  and  the  river  has 
a  sleepy  murmur,  that  impels  me  irresistibly  bedward. 


"NIL    DESPEEANDUM! 


Tbttst  in  God!  but  gain  his  favor 
By  submission  to  thy  lot — 

Nor  let  evils  make  thee  waver, 
Though  success  may  crown  thee  not. 

If  thou  failest,  do  not  falter. 
But  strive  liarder  than  before, 

To  attain  hope's  cherish'd  altar, 
Though  thou  diest  at  the  door. 

If  by  love  thy  heart  be  blighted — 
Banish  ev'ry  grief  and  care, 


Let  thy  troth  again  be  plighted 
Though  it  be  to  one  less  fair. 

If  in  youth  thy  time  was  wasted 
And  thy  mind  untutored  be, 

Let  pure  Wisdom's  fount  be  tasted, 
Though  it  bitter  prove  to  thee. 

Let  not  Fortune's  smile  beguile  thee, 
Nor  her  frown  thy  spirit  quail, 

Onward  press,  though  men  revile  thee, 
And  thou  slialt  at  last  prevail. 
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THE  DEYIL'S  FIDDLE  :    A  CALIFORNIA  LEGEND. 


On  a  summer's  evening  in  the  beginning  of  the  "golden  age"  of 
California,  a  party  of  gold  diggers  was  assembled  in  a  wild,  rugged 
ravine,  high  up  on  the  Stanislaus. 

The  sun  had  set  some  time,  and  the  light  of  the  moon,  struggling . 
down  through  the  branches  of  the  somber  trees,  mingled  with  the  ruddy 
glare  of  the  fire  round  which  these  men  were  collected. 

A  disagreeable  looking  set  they  were,  these  gold  diggers — very  un- 
couth, very  ragged  and  very  dirty,  with  their  unkempt  hair  and  tangled 
beards — aye,  and  even  of  a  dissipated  and  ruffianly  aspect,  armed  as 
they  were  with  pistols,  and  large,  truculent  looking  knives. 

They  had  finished  their  supper,  and  some  of  them  were  now  playing 
at  cards  by  the  fire,  while  others,  sitting  or  stretched  lazily  on  the 
ground,  were  smoking  their  pipes,  and  discussing  the  success  of  the 
day. 

That  they  were  favored  by  fortune  might  be  easily  gathered  from 
their  conversation,  for  it  seems  that  the  virgin  soil  of  the  ravine  yielded 
up  its  treasures  without  any  reluctance,  and  by  simply  digging  with 
their  knives,  they  could,  in  a  single  day,  gather  many  pounds  of  gold, 
all  in  large  lumps,  for,  as  to  the  fine  gold  dust,  they  did  not  even  think 
it  worth  the  trouble  of  collecting. 

Their  conversation  was  only  interrupted  now  and  then  by  applica- 
tions to  a  black  bottle,  which  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  which 
they  occasionally  replenished  from  a  barrel,  placed  under  the  shelter  of 
a  bush  ;  and,  between  the  influence  of  the  liquor,  and  their  satisfaction 
with  their  almost  fabulous  success,  they  grew  quite  jolly  and  communi- 
cative, and  began  to  detail  their  various  plans  for  the  future. 

A  mean-looking  man,  with  low  forehead,  red  hair,  and  a  terrible 
squint,  was  the  first  to  start  this  topic.  He  said  that  he  would  soon 
have  gold  enough  for  his  purpose,  and  that  he  would  shortly  go  down 
to  "  the  Bay  "  and  manage  to  get  into  office.  "  And  it  is  none  of  your 
trumpery  affairs  that  will  satisfy  me,"  he  said,  "but  I  want  a  good,  fat 
office,  with  a  swinging  salary,  large  influence,  and  plenty  of  pickings. 
And  won't  I  make  it  pay  ? "  he  added,  "I  guess  it  will  be  even  better 
than  gold  digging." 

Here  a  long,  lean,  hungry-looking  man  struck  in,  saying  that,  no 
doubt,  it  was  a  very  good  plan,  but  that  he  had  thought  of  one  which 
was  still  better.  He  intended  to  speculate  in  property,  and  also  to 
open  a  bank.  "I'll  throw  my  net  into  that  great  pond  called  the 
world,  and  it  will  be  strange  if  I  do  not  catch  plenty  of  gudgeons  ;" 
and  in  saying  this,  he  puckered  up  his  thin  hps  into  a  dreary  smile  at 
his  own  conceit, 

"Well,  and  when  you  have  made  plenty  of  money,  what  do  you  in- 
tend to  do  then  ?  "  asked  one  fat  fellow,  with  a  florid  face,  particularly 
red  ears,  and  a  bald  spot  on  the  top  of  his  head,  which  shone  in  the 
moonlight  like  polished  ivory. 
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"  I  intend  to  make  more,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  hungry-looking  man, 
"  and  always  keep  on  making  more.  I  think  that  the  only  sensible 
object  that  a  man  can  have  in  this  world  is  to  make  money." 

Several  of  the  company  expressed  their  approval  of  this  proposition, 
and  the  fat  man  among  the  rest.  This  old  fellow  had  a  very  singular 
mode  of  speaking.  He  seemed,  in  fact,  to  possess  two  distinct  voices — 
one  natural,  and  the  other  acquired.  He  would  begin  a  sentence  in 
one  voice,  and  finish  it  in  the  other,  thereby  causing  a  most  ludicrous 
effect.  One  of  these  voices  was  husky  and  veiled,  suggestive  of  an 
abundance  of  rich  dinners  and  racy  wines  in  the  past ;  the  other  was  a 
kind  of  sanctimonious,  snuffling  drone,  smacking  strongly  of  the  con- 
venticle. His  manner  was  bland  and  unctuous,  and  he  smiled  benig- 
nantly  on  his  auditory  as  he  checked  off  his  sentences  on  his  fat  fingers. 

He  said  then,  that  to  make  money  was  certainly  a  most  laudable  oc- 
cupation, and  that  he  himself  also  intended  to  pursue  that  object. 
His  plans,  however,  were  in  so  far  different,  that  he  intended  to  stop 
when  he  should  have  amassed  a  certain  sum,  and  then,  he  said,  he  in- 
tended to  enjoy  life  in  a  rational  manner.  He  confessed  that  he  had 
a  strong  inclination  to  good  dinners ;  he  had  also  no  olijection  to  a 
glass  of  good  wine,  and  in  satisfying  these  natural  and  innocent  inclina- 
tions would  he  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days.  "  And  do  you  know, 
my  friends,"  he  added,  by  way  of  peroration,  and  looking  round  with  a 
greasy  smile,  "  do  you  know  that  in  ruminating  over  my  plans,  I  have 
been  somewhat  in  doubt  whether  I  should  finally  settle  in  Paris  or  in 
Lima.  I  have  studied  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  I  find  that  there  is 
very  little  difference  between  these  two  cities  as  far  as  female  beauty 
is  concerned.  In  both  places,  the  ladies  are  equally  beautiful  and  fas- 
cinating. With  my  hard  cash,  I  should  be  as  successful  among  them 
in  one  place  as  in  the  other.  It  has,  however,  occurred  to  me  of  late, 
that  Lima  is  not  very  celebrated  for  its  cookery,  and  that  good  wine 
must  be  rather  scarce  there  ;  whereas  Paris,  on  the  contrary,  stands 
unrivaled  in  both  respects.  I  think,  therefore,  that  Paris  is  the  place 
for  me,"  and  the  old  fellow's  piggish  little  eyes  twinkled,  and  he  passed 
his  tongue  over  his  thick  lips  as  he  finished  this  dissertation. 

The  remainder  of  the  party  now  proceeded  in  rather  a  tumultuous 
manner,  ascribable,  no  doubt,  to  the  contents  of  the  bottle,  to  explain 
their  future  aspirations,  which  were  nearly  all  restricted  to  liquor  and 
other  pleasures  of  a  similar  description  ;  and  among  all  these  men, 
thus  proclaiming  their  future  hopes  and  wishes,  not  one  had  uttered  a 
noble  thought — all  was  selfish,  brutal  and  base. 

One  young  man,  however,  rather  good  looking,  and  differing  from 
the  rest  in  not  carrying  any  arms,  had  taken  no  part  in  this  conversa- 
tion ;  he  had  been  looking  dreamily  into  the  fire,  only  lifting  his  head 
now  and  then  to  throw  a  glance  of  mingled  pity  and  contempt  upon 
the  faces  of  the  speakers,  as  they  gave  vent  to  their  ignoble  aspirations. 

"  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  when  you  have  enough  gold  ? "  said 
the  fat  man,  turning  towards  this  youth. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  he  answered,  "  that  you  will  feel  much  interest  in 
my  plans.  However,  I  have  no  objection  to  telling  them,  if  you  wish 
it.     I  intend  to  return  to  my  home  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  got  together 
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a  certain  moderate  sum,  which  is  already  nearly  completed.  I  shall 
then  buy  a  farm,  and  marry  a  pretty  girl  whom  I  have  loved  from 
childhood,  and  who  loves  me.  I'll  take  my  good  old  mother  to  live 
with  us,  and  we  shall  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long,  I  '11  assist  the 
unfortunate,  be  just  towards  all  men,  and  grow  old  in  the  endeavor  to 
be  a  good  and  useful  citizen." 

Shouts  of  laughter  greeted  the  young  man  as  he  finished,  but  to  this 
he  paid  no  attention.  He  turned  away  and  went  to  sit  down  under  a 
tree,  against  the  trunk  of  which  he  leaned  his  back. 

Echo  was  still  repeating  among  the  rocks  the  laughter  of  the  gold- 
diggers,  when  their  attention  was  called  to  the  sound  of  footsteps  rap- 
idly approaching  down  the  ravine.  They  turned  in  that  direction,  and 
saw  a  man  coming  along  the  path,  who,  though  he  limped,  still  pro- 
ceeded pretty  briskly,  and  soon  came  up  to  the  fire. 

The  new  comer  was  a  man  of  spare  body  and  thin  legs,  one  of  which 
ended  in  a  club-foot.  He  had  a  long  face  of  a  swarthy  complexion, 
furnished  with  a  hooked  nose,  and  a  pair  of  small,  deep-set  eyes,  that 
shone  like  glow-worms.  He  was  dressed,  like  most  gold  diggers  in 
those  days,  in  a  red  shirt,  but  of  an  unusually  deep  color,  and  he  wore 
a  hat  very  pointed  in  the  crown.  He  carried  no  luggage  except  a 
small  oblong  bag,  slung  on  his  back,  and  from  which  the  end  of  a 
fiddle-stick  protruded. 

The  stranger  made  himself  at  home  directly.  He  poked  the  brands 
together  with  his  club-foot,  and  then  proceeded  to  warm  himself  by 
sticking  his  hands  almost  into  the  fire,  without  seeming  to  care  any- 
thing about  getting  burnt ;  at  the  same  time,  he  saluted  the  company 
by  nodding  round  in  a  familiar  manner,  and  by  smiling  very  ill-favoredly. 

These  salutations  were  acknowledged  in  various  ways  by  the  gold 
diggers,  and  the  fat  man,  after  asking  the  stranger  several  questions  of 
no  particular  interest,  proceeded  to  offer  him  a  drink  out  of  the  black 
bottle. 

"Thank  you,"  was  the  answer,  "but  I  never  drink  that  kind  of 
liquor." 

"  I  suppose  then,  that  you  are  a  temperance  man  ?  "  said  the  fat  man 
with  a  sneer. 

"Not  at  all,"  quietly  rejoined  the  stranger,  "but  the  fact  is,  that  I 
do  not  think  the  liquor  is  strong  enough  for  me." 

"Not  strong  enough  !"  exclaimed  the  fat  man,  opening  his  eyes  very 
wide,  "  why,  it  is  as  strong  as  hell-fire." 

"  I  wish  it  were  ;  however,  it  will  do  well  enough  to  wash  the  dust 
out  of  ray  throat,"  and  saying  this,  the  stranger  grasped  the  bottle  and 
took  a  long  drink. 

"  Is  not  that  a  fiddle  you  have  got  in  your  bag  ?  "  said  one  of  the 
party,  who  had  descried  the  protruding  end  of  the  bow  ;  "if  it  is,  I 
wish  you  would  give  us  a  tune,  for  the  very  sight  of  that  bow  has  made 
me  feel  quite  skippish." 

Several  others  joined  the  speaker  in  this  request,  and  the  stranger, 
who  seemed  to  be  a  very  accommodating  sort  of  person,  instantly  as- 
sented. 
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He  accordingly  sat  down  on  a  stone,  and  opening  his  bag,  he  pro- 
duced first  a  bow  of  immense  length,  and  then  a  strange-looking  fiddle 
of  antique  form.  It  seemed  to  have  been  broken  and  mended  again 
more  than  fifty  times,  and  its  strings  were  pieced  together  with  many 
an  intricate  knot. 

"  Rather  a  queer  old  box,  that  fiddle  of  yours,"  remarked  one  of  the 
men,  who  with  several  others  had  ranged  himself  ready  for  the  dance  ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  party  seemed  to  grow  quite  brisk  at  the  sight  of  the 
instrument. 

"Never  mind  its  looks,"  said  the  stranger,  "it  is  an  astonishing  one 
to  dance  to,  as  you  will  find." 

His  last  words  were  pronounced  in  a  significant  manner,  to  which, 
however,  nobody  paid  any  attention,  for  he  now,  without  any  prelimi- 
nary tuning,  drew  his  bow  over  the  string. 

The  sound  produced  was  more  like  the  hoarse  cry  of  a  bird  of  night, 
than  the  tone  of  a  musical  instrument,  and  the  fiddler  bent  his  head  to 
listen  as  it  reverberated  among  the  rocks,  and  died  away  meaningly 
among  the  pines. 

"  It's  loud  enough  at  any  rate,"  cried  one  of  the  men,  now  impatient 
for  the  dance. 

"  Play  away,  old  fellow  !  "  shouted  another,  dashing  his  hat  on  the 
ground. 

"  Let  her  rip  !  "  roared  a  third,  cutting  a  monstrous  caper  in  the  air. 

The  fiddler  began  to  play — rather  slowly  at  first,  but  increasing  his 
speed  by  degrees.  The  tune  was  as  strange  as  the  fiddle.  It  did  not 
keep  to  any  particular  measure,  and  it  ranged  through  all  regions  of 
the  gamut- — now  rumbling  away  dismally,  like  the  wind  in  a  chimney, 
and  then,  mounting  into  the  higher  notes,  it  would  chatter  and  squeal, 
as  if  the  old  fiddle  inclosed  a  legion  of  monkeys. 

But  it  seemed,  as  the  fiddler  had  said,  to  be  an  astonishing  one  to 
dance  to,  for  one  by  one  the  men  rose  from  the  fire  and  joined  in  the 
gambols  of  their  companions. 

The  fat  man  was  the  last  to  rise.  He  had  for  some  time  been  vainly 
trying  to  beat  time  by  nodding  his  head.  He  seemed  to  be  getting 
fidgetty — now  suddenly  stretching  out  one  of  his  short,  fat  legs,  and 
then  jerking  it  up  again.  At  last  the  enlivening  influence  of  the  tune 
became  too  strong  for  him,  and  jumping  up,  he  rushed  into  the  midst 
of  the  capering  crowd,  and  began  hopping  away  at  a  rate  wonderful  to 
behold  in  a  man  of  his  corpulency. 

The  young  man,  whose  honest  aspirations  for  the  future  had  been  so 
mocked  and  laughed  at  by  the  rest  of  the  gold-diggers,  had  remained 
in  the  same  position  under  the  tree,  where  he  had  taken  his  seat.  He 
had  seen  the  arrival  of  the  strange  fiddler,  and  when  the  music  began 
he  had  attempted  to  rise  and  go  away — but  he  could  not  move  ;  a 
strange  torpor  had  enchained  his  limbs,  and  a  misty  veil  seemed  to  sink 
down  before  his  eyes,  through  which  he  could  dimly  see  the  uncouth 
capers  of  the  dancers,  and  thus  he  remained  a  spectator  of  the  wild 
scene  to  the  end. 

The  dancing  had,  in  the  meantime,  continued  without  intermission. 
The  tune  grew  louder  and  faster,  waking  up  all  the  shrill  echoes  of  the 
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ravine.  And  faster  still  grew  the  motions  of  the  dancers,  and  they 
mingled  many  a  loud  shout  with  their  capers.  The  red-haired  man, 
while  skipping  about  like  an  ape,  got  into  the  fire,  and  stamping  fran- 
tically on  the  brands,  he  sent  the  sparks  flyicg  in  the  air.  Another, 
in  a  staggering  shuffle,  struck  against  the  barrel  and  upset  it.  The 
contents  ran  into  the  fire,  and  now  the  mad-scene  was  illumined  by  the 
gastly  light  of  the  burning  liquor.  This,  however,  soon  went  out  along 
with  the  few  brands  that  remained  ;  the  moon  was  hidden  behind  the 
clouds,  and  the  only  light,  which  the  frantic  dancers  now  had,  came 
from  the  bow  of  the  fiddler.  This  looked  now  like  a  trembling  ray  of 
bluish  light,  leaping  and  hissing  across  the  strings,  from  which  it  drew 
tones  such  as  mortal  ears  had  never  heard  ;  and  the  echos  of  the 
ravine  seemed  to  be  turned  into  fiendish  laughter,  and  goblin  gibber- 
ings  mockingly  applauding  the  dancers. 

The  party  seemed  to  grow  weary  at  last,  but  the  infernal  music  did 
not  allow  them  any  rest,  and  they  kept  up  the  dance  as  furiously  as  ever. 
A  change  had,  however,  come  over  them,  and  their  shouts  had  ceased. 
Their  hair  stood  on  end,  and  their  features  were  set  with  horror,  as  if 
turned  into  stone.  They  had  gradually  formed  into  a  circle,  and  kept 
wheeling  about  as  if  in  the  midst  of  a  whirlpool.  Finally,  they  caught 
each  other  by  the  hands,  and  the  enchanted  circle,  which  they  thus 
composed,  began  to  rise  from  the  ground,  and  to  move  down  the 
ravine. 

The  fiddler,  who  never  ceased  playing  for  a  moment,  now  got  up 
from  his  seat,  and  followed  the  dancers  as  they  moved  off.  And  thus, 
always  in  the  air,  over  stock  and  stone — over  hill  and  dale,  the  weird 
circle  and  its  demon  musician  whirled  away,  until  they  were  lost  from 
sight  in  the  darkness. 

The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  tinge  with  red  the  tops  of  the  pines 
on  the  mountains,  when  the  young  man  awoke  and  found  himself  under 
the  tree,  in  the  same  place  where  he  had  thrown  himself  the  evening 
before.  He  looked  about  him  in  amazement,  thinking  that  he  had 
dreamt  a  horrid  dream  over  night.  His  eyes  fell  on  the  scattered 
brands  and  the  empty  barrel.  The  earth  was  trampled  down  in  all 
directions,  but  the  ravine  seemed  deserted,  and  nothing  was  heard  but 
the  morning  breeze  sighing  among  the  rocks. 

He  started  up  to  seek  the  gold-diggers,  and  first  he  went  to  their 
place  of  work  ;  but  he  only  found  their  tools  scattered  about  in  the 
ravine.  He  then  sought  them  in  their  tents  ;  but  these  were  empty, 
and  he  saw  only  their  provisions  and  other  articles  strewed  about,  and 
their  bags  of  gold  hidden  away  in  the  corners. 

And  long  did  he  go  searching  and  shouting  through  the  ravines,  but 
to  this  day,  he  never  saw  one  of  the  midnight  dancers  again. 
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GOSSIP  WITH  READERS  AND  COEEES  P  ONDENTS. 

To  OTJR  friend  and  co-laborer  of  the  Knickerbocker,  we  beg  leave  to  remark,  that 

though  John  Phoenix  has  many,  many  sins  to  answer  for,  he  is  not  responsible  for 

the  notice  of  the  clipper-ship  "  Hifalutin."     Justice  to  whom  justice  is  due.     John 

requests  us  to  do  all  parties  justice,  saying,  doubtless,  with  ancient  Melibee — 

"  For  not  that  ■which  men  covet  most  is  test, 
Kor  that  thing  -wovst,  which  men  do  most  refuse; 
But  fittest  is,  that  all  contented  rest 
"With  that  they  hold :  each  hath  his  fortune  in  his  brest." 

There  is  one  "Podgers"  hereabouts,  and  a  right  rare  wit  is  he — when  he's 
"  r  the  vein ; "  and  Podgers,  doubtless,  would  request  us  to  beg  of  L.  G.  C.  not  to 
think  that  every  good  thing  in  the  Pioneer  comes  from  the  fertile  pen  of  Phoenix. 
"What  say  you,  Podgers  ?  What  say  you,  Phoenix  ?  What  say  you.  Sir  L.  G.  C.  ? 
-  -  -  A  NEW  contributor  sends  us  the  following,  over  the  nom  de  guerre  of 
"Withers,"  and  under  the  title  of 

SHUNNING    A    BILL. 

If  there  is  one  avocation  more  than  another  which  affords  the  advantage  of  view- 
ing, in  all  its  various  hues,  the  rough  side  of  human  nature,  it  is  that  of  the  col- 
lector. Not  your  proud  and  pompous  official  of  customs,  nor  your  gleaner  of  taxes 
— no,  nor  even  your  receiver  of  toll  deposit ;  but  the  common,  every-day  collector 
— he  that  watches  on  street  corners,  and  circulates  so  briskly  through  crowded 
thoroughfares,  with  huge  leathern  pocket-book  so  crammed  with  unpaid  bills ; 
whose  keen  eye  you  can  detect  scanning  the  features  of  every  passer,  and  who,  if 
catching  a  glimpse  of  any  wayfaring  delinquent  on  an  opposite  sidewalk,  you  will 
see  dashing  recklessly  under  horses'  flanks  and  amid  hurrjang  vehicles,  to  gain 
him.  The  professional  collector — ah,  happy  his  calling — he  it  is  who  can  tell  you 
what  men  are  made  of;  whose  practised  and  experienced  vision  falls  on  you  with 
the  instinct  of  a  Lavater,  and  at  the  sight  of  whom,  many  a  Montgomery  Street 
dandy  wilts.  That  fellow  understands  the  machinery  of  life  to  a  notch ;  he 
possesses  a  precious  knowledge — a  knowledge  which  his  occupation  alone  could 
give  him.  Such  were  our  thoughts  a  few  evenings  ago,  as  we  were  conning  over 
the  instructive  pages  of  a  diary  belonging  to  one  of  this  craft,  from  whiclo,  with  all 
due  permission,  comes  the  following : 

"Aug.  8,  1852. — Arose  this  morning  at  daybreak,  dressed  hurriedly,  swallowed  a 
hasty  breakfast  at  a  restaurant  close  by  my  lodgings,  and  started  for  Mrs.  Brisket's 
residence,  half  a  mile  distant,  at  exactly  ten  minutes  to  5,  A.  M.,  carrying  with 

me,  for  the  third  time,  Doctor 's  bill  for  medical  services  performed ;  arriving 

at  the  place  of  destination  in  a  few  moments,  I  discovered  that  this  time,  at  least, 
I  was  early  enough,  for  on  the  previous  occasions,  strange  to  say,  that  lady  had 
always  been  from  home,  and  her  return-time   was  invariably  uncertain.      The 
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window-blinds  were  all  down,  showing  that  the  inmates  as  yet  were  unstirring,  so 
stationed  myself  at  a  convenient  distance  in  full  view  of  the  house.  Eight 
o'clock  came,  and  brought  to  the  door  of  the  well-watched  edifice,  two  individuals ; 
the  one  a  very  stout  lady,  the  other  a  tall  and  slim,  aristrocratic-looking  gentle- 
man. The  gentleman  moved  off,  and  the  lady  stood  for  a  moment  regarding  his 
receding  figure  from  the  threshold.  Recovering  myself  as  she  withdrew,  I  gained 
the  door,  but  in  time  to  find  it  closed.  Applied  my  hand  briskly  to  the  knocker ; 
a  colored  girl,  whose  features  by  this  time  had  become  quite  famQiar,  presented 
herself  and  instantly  recognizing  me,  delivered  precisely  similar  information  to  that 
received  twice  before :  '  Missus  done  gone  out,  and  s'pec  she  won 't  be  back  'gin 
till  ebeniu'.'  'Yery  good,'  said  I,  as,  uninvited,  I  brushed  by  the  servant  into 
the  parlor,  and  sitting  down  in  a  comfortable-looking  rocking  chair,  announced  my 
intention  of  waiting  imtU  her  mistress  came  home,  to  the  utter  chagrin  and  aston- 
ishment of  the  poor  creature,  who,  filled  with  perturbation,  seated  herself  on  a  low 
stool  before  a  massive  and  highly-polished  wardrobe — an  article  which  would  seem 
somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  drawing  room,  could  it  not  be  seen  at  a  glance  that 
its  hight  was  too  great  for  the  upper  apartments,  which  apparently  from  the  street 
were  not  Ijuilt  with  the  view  of  admitting  so  stupendous  a  piece  of  furniture. 
Twice  she  went  out,  and  as  many  times  returned,  while  the  hour-hand  of  a  fidgety 
little  clock  upon  the  mantel-piece  passed  two  of  its  figures.  The  first  time  she 
brought  news  of  a  fire  down  town;  the  second,  of  a  fight  on  the  next  street:  but, 
as  I  neither  ran  to  fires,  nor  interested  myself  in  brawls,  I  could  'nt  think  of  being 
disturbed  thereby ;  besides,  I  was  guilty  of  the  suspicion  that  it  was  a  little  piece 
of  invention  gotten  up  on  the  part  of  my  informant  to  secure  her  mistress  a  back- 
door escape ;  an  action  to  which  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  lend  counte- 
nance. '  She  is  in  one  of  the  rooms  above,'  thought  I,  as  I  turned  my  eyes  toward 
the  only  place  of  access  which  led  up  from  near  where  I  was  seated.  '  She  has  n't 
moved  nor  stirred  for  the  last  two  hours,  that 's  positive,  and  her  position  must  be 
tiresome,'  resumed  I,  mentally,  for  the  house  was  built  of  such  light  material,  that 
the  slightest  noise  co\ild  be  distinctly  heard  from  top  to  bottom.  I  consoled  my- 
self with  the  reflection  that  she  could  n't  hold  out  much  longer,  and,  as  I  loosened 
my  neck-tie,  requested  the  girl  who  sat  before  me  with  her  gaze  lethargically 
drooping  to  the  floor,  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  her  dusky  palms  supporting 
her  half-opened  jaws,  to  open  the  windows,  as  the  weather  was  oppressively  warm. 
She  was  about  to  comply,  when  a  crash  came  from  the  wardrobe  already  men- 
tioned, equal  to  the  racket  of  twenty  watchmen's  rattles.  Open  came  its  doors 
with  shivered  panels,  striking  the  faithful  servant  on  the  back,  and  sending  her 
sprawling  upon  the  floor,  while  out  tumbled,  insensible,  the  big  round  body  of  her 
mistress,  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Brisket,  the  Doctor's  unhappy  delinquent,  who,  had 
it  not  been  for  her  extreme  corpulencj^,  which,  when  she  swooned  and  fell  in  a 
heap  in  the  bottom  of  her  self-inside-fastened-hiding  place,  set  bolts  and  panels  fly- 
ing, must  have  inevitably  suffered  the  fate  of  Lord  Lovell's  bride  in  that  legend  of  the 
'  Mistletoe  Bough,'  but  who  now,  thanks  to  the  weakness  of  mahogany,  although 
still  insensible  and  dripping  with  perspiration,  as  though  she  had  but  the  instant 
been  rescued  from  the  billows,  was  in  no  very  great  danger.  In  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  I  seized  a  pitcher  from  the  table,  and  upon  the  face  and  neck  of  the 
suffering  woman  I  hurled  its  contents,  which  proved  to  be  cold  coffee  and  not  very 
free  from  grounds,  and  which  the  colored  girl,  who  had  by  this  time  regained  her 
footing,  intimated  was  Mrs.  B.'s  favorite  beverage,  that  had  been  put  by  that 
morning  after  breakfast  for  the  especial  refreshment  of  that  lady  during  the  day. 
However,  the  Java  worked  miraculously.  Mrs.  B.  began  to  revive,  though  her 
real  complexion  was  somewhat  disguised,  the  beverage  giving  her  the  appearance 
of  a  relationship  with  her  servant;  and  as  soon  as  she  recovered  the  use  of  htr 
speech,  she  confidentially  assured  me,  that  she  was  at  times  subject  to  fits  of  in- 
sanity, and  did  the  most  unaccountable  things,  but  that  she  was  entirely  harmless 
on  aU  such  occasions. — By  cash  in  full,  Mrs.  Briskit,  $40." 

The  best  of  the  joke  is,  the  occurrence  actually  happened  as  recorded.     -     - 
A  SON  of  the  Hon.  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  was  attending  college,  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  some  months  since,  where  the  following  little  scene  occurred :    One  day, 
shortly  afi;er  his  arrival,  at  his  boarding-place,  young  Giddings  had  been  on  an  ex- 
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ploring  expedition  in  his  bed-room,  seeing  what  he  could  find.  His  room-mate,  P., 
it  seems,  had  a  large  nail-brush,  the  like  of  which  Giddings,  who  was  from  the 
rural  districts  of  the  Buckeye  State,  had  never  before  set  eyes  upon.  The  result 
was,  that  he  returned  to  his  study  soon  after,  (where  P.  was  engaged  in  the  intri- 
cate problems  of  his  Geometry)  and  with  astonishment  depicted  on  his  honest  face, 
he  exclaimed,  "I  say,  P.,  what  a  socTcdologer  of  a  iooth-brush  you  have  got  in  there, 
though !  "  Of  course  P.  collapsed,  greatly  to  the  discomfiture  of  his  friend,  the 
great  aboUtionist's  son,  who,  as  he  said,  "saw  nothing  to  laugh  at."  -  -  -  The 
communication  of  our  correspondent,  "Hard  Knocks,"  in  the  Juno  Number,  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  unsuccessful  effort  to  translate  Beranger's  "  Song 
of  the  Cossack,"  has  induced  an  esteemed  acquaintance — that  is,  if  we  know  the 
hand- writing — to  essay  the  task : 

"SONG    OF    THE    COSSACK. 

My  noble  steed  who  so  oft  in  need  bath  borne  me  thro'  perils  past, 

Hark!  to  the  clang  thro'  the  air  that  rang,  'twas  the  northern  trumpefs  blast. 

Let  us  haste  away  on  our  wild  foray,  whether  carnage  or  spoil  may  call, 

And  quicker  than  ever  from  Death's  dark  quiver  the  arrows  of  fate  shall  fall. 

No  frontlet  fair  of  gold  dost  thou  wear,  thou  hast  gorgeous  trappings  none; 

But  I'll  win  a  prize  that  shall  glad  thine  eyes,  when  the  goal  of  our  journey's  won. 

Then  proudly  neigh  and  gallop  away,  my  fleet  and  trusty  horse. 

We'll  trample  down  kingdom  and  crown,  in  the  dash  of  our  headlong  course. 

The  rallying  cry  of  battle  is  nigh  and  the  path  before  us  free. 

And  rampart  and  hall  are  doomed  to  fall  in  the  days  that  soon  shall  be. 

Then  courage  my  steed,  oh !  quickly  speed,  there  is  booty  a  mighty  hoard, 

And  make  thy  stall  in  some  princely  hall,  where  the  treasures  of  art  are  stored. 

Go,  lave  thy  mane  in  the  haughty  Seine,  whose  turbulent  stream  of  yore 

Twice  wash'd  from  thy  side  with  its  rushing  tide,  the  drops  of  my  charger's  gore. 

Then  proudly  neigh  and  gallop  away,  my  fleet  and  trusty  horse, 

We'll  trample  down  kingdom  and  crown,  in  the  dash  of  our  headlong  course. 

Altar  and  throne  in  ruins  are  strewn  ;  and  monarch  and  priest  dismay'd 

As  they  see  the  sight  of  a  people's  might,  despise  not  the  C  ssack's  aid. 

'  Come  hither,'  they  say,  '  and  we'll  obey  whatever  commands  you  will, 

Eight  willingly  we  your  slaves  will  be,  so  we  can  be  tyrants  still.' 

But  I  seize  my  lance,  the  crowd  advance,  their  leader  with  cheers  to  greet, 

And  scepter  and  cross  without  remorse,  are  trampled  beneath  our  feet. 

Then  proudly  neigh,  and  gallop  away,  my  fleet  and  trusty  horse. 

We'll  trample  down  kingdom  and  crown,  in  the  dash  of  our  headlong  course. 

I  witnessed  one  night,  a  fearful  sight — a  phantom  wild  and  vast, 

As  our  watch-flres'  ray  just  died  away,  slowly  before  us  pass'd ; 

With  gesture  proud,  he  shouted  aloud — 'anew  my  reign 's  begun,' 

As  lie  waved  his  hand  to  where  the  land  conceals  the  western  sun. 

Why  need  I  say  it  was  Attila,  whose  terrible  form  1  saw? 

A  loyal  son  of  that  valiant  Ilun,  his  will  unto  me  was  law. 

Then  proudly  neigh  and  gallop  away,  my  fleet  and  trusty  horse, 

We'll  trample  down  kingdom  and  crown,  in  the  dash  of  our  headlong  course. 

Tho'  Europe  may  prate  of  her  wealth  and  state,  her  splendor  must  pass  away, 
And  her  wisdom  at  most  is  an  idle  boast,  for  it  cannot  her  fall  delay. 
Full  soon  'neath  the  feet  of  my  courser  fleet,  the  traces  of  both  shall  fade 
In  the  clouds  that  rise  from  the  dust  that  flies,  wherever  his  hoof  is  laid. 
Then  courser  bold,  on  thy  journey  hold,  and  trample  beneath  thy  feet 
The  trophies  of  art,  and  all  that  the  heart  has  cherish'd  as  fair  and  sweet. 
Yes,  proudly  neigh  and  gallop  away,  mj'  fleet  and  trusty  horse. 
We  'U  trample  down  kingdom  and  crown,  in  the  dash  of  our  headlong  course." 

To  say  that  there  is  a  deal  of  strength  ui  the  above,  is  but  very  meager  praise. 
-  -  -  We  have  heard  many  an  orator,  who  would  do  well  to  glance  at  the  fol- 
lowing, which  we  receive  with  many  thanks  from  T.  0.  M.  0.  T.  M. : 

Sampson  was  a  schoolmate  of  mine  at  0. :  one  of  those  queer,  good-natured 
fellows,  that  serve  as  a  butt  for  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  and  if  it  were  not  for  an  im- 
moderate share  of  vanity,  would  sometimes  get  mad,  and  be  dangerous  to  deal 
■with.  He  had  a  penchant  for  law ;  Blackstone  with  him  was  the  prince  of  writers ; 
with  this,  was  mingled  an  overweening  aspiration  for  oratory.     Now  Sampson's 
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mind  was  like  Ms  dress,  terribly  disordered ;  with  here  and  there,  however,  a  rich 
streak  in  it.  Sampson  delighted  in  invitations  to  go  out  into  the  country,  and  de- 
Uver  holiday  orations.  He  could  extemporize  for  you  in  your  room,  on  the  street, 
anywhere ;  he  was  always  pregnant  with  something  grandiloquent.  On  one  oc- 
casion, he  was  in  my  room,  and  dropped  the  first  page  of  a  Fourth  of  July  oration :  it 
is  the  last  relic  of  him  I  have  left.  I  have  laughed  at  it  often ;  here  it  is  for  your 
readers  to  enjoy  with  me : 

"I  appear  before  you,  completely  divested  of  all  documentary  citations.  Amid 
the  humdrum  scenes  of  this  mundane  sphere,  I  am  astonished,  sirs,  at  such  vivacity 
of  cupidity  of  thought.  When  the  elect  of  the  infernal  regions  came  upon  earth, 
two  hundred  Moscow  bells  sounded  the  death-knell  of  liberty;  then,  sirs,  the  phil- 
anthropist, clothed  in  the  God-given  regalia  of  the  millennial  morn,  rose  to  view. 
Tes,  I  have  performed  physical  labor  enough,  to  satisfy  the  carnal  desires  of  any 
one  man ;  my  mental  energy  shall  never  be  confined  within  the  bombshell  of  my 
imagination — 

Not  while  old  Niagara  rolls  on  forevermore, 

And  the  sound  is  echod  back  to  Canada's  shore  ! 

My  palmiest  days  are  now  upon  me ;  talk  of  elephantine  greatness ;  mountains 
are  small  things ;  the  glorious  rays  of  the  ancient  sun  illaminates  my  pathway. 
Rome  is  no  more";  measures,  not  men,  are  what  we  want ;  it  was  the  old  golden 
eagle  that  flew  from  the  mountain's  crest,  flapped  her  wings,  soared  on  high,  and 
lit  on  my  head;  and  my  protecting  branches  shall  ever  extend  over  you,  until 
these  limbs  are  lopped  off,  and  this  trunk  is  decayed." 

Sampson  was  very  strong  on  the  subject  of  Metaphors.  -  -  -  A  very  delightful 
evening  did  we  pass  a  week  or  so  ago  on  board  the  ship  John  Milton.  The  invi- 
tation was  unexpected,  was  verbal  and  skillfully  worded,  "to  meet  a  few  Mends 
fi-om  the  native  town  of  the  captain."  The  cigar  was  half-smoked,  the  opposite 
side  were  four  to  our  one,  and  we  with  a  "lone  hand;  "  the  work-a-daj^  clothes 
were  on,  the  collar  had  been  with  us  to  the  gymnasium, — of  which,  by-the-way, 
more  anon-^— but  the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  there  was  no  alternative,  so 
dropping  the  "keards,"  and  summoning  the  Dame,  we  took  seats  behind  the  trusty 
Jehu.  Reader,  have  you  ever  attempted  to  drive  down  among  those  dilapidated 
projections,  yclept,  tlirough  courtesy,  wharves,  that  jut  out  at  various  angles  from 
the  imaginary  line  of  East  Street  ?  Tou  can  fancy  our  feelings  then,  as,  with 
now  the  weather  and  now  the  lee  rein  hauled  taught,  the  good  craft  that  conveyed 
us,  tacked  and  veered  and  came  bravely  up  to  the  wind,  and  yawed  again  among 
the  fissures  (to  use  the  mildest  term.)  that  most  do  abound  in  that  maritime  vicin- 
ity. You  can  fancy  the  various  "  naughty  and  nautical "  phrases  in  which  one 
might  have  indulged,  who  is  addicted  to  Byron's  mode  of  relief  Suffice  it  to  say, 
thanks  to  the  skill  upon  the  front  seat,  and  to  the  praiseworthy  forbearance  of  the 
docile  and  obedient  beast,  we  came  safely  alongside.  The  Dame,  having  readjusted 
her  light  sails,  we  boarded  ship,  and  soon  found  ourselves  between  decks.  As  is 
usually  the  case,  the  "few  friends  "  had  somehow,  in  the  meantime,  swelled  to  the 
inconsiderable  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty — one-half  of  them  ladies,  and  all 
of  them  residents  of  San  Francisco,  and  from  the  far-away  little  sand-heap — 
Nantucket.  On  our  remarking  upon  the  large  number  that  had  been  gathered 
from  so  small  a  place,  we  received  for  answer,  "  0  there  is  Jerusha  This,  and 
Hesekiah  That,  and  'Thomas  and  Peter,'  the  other,  who  are  not  present,  besides 
several  hundreds  more,  resident  in  the  Mines."  Now,  is  their  another  town  of  eight 
thousand  inhabitants,  from  Maine  to  Texas,  that  can  collect  together  so  many  of  it's 
truants  in  San  Francisco,  as  did  little  Nantucket  on  that  occasion.  The  evening 
passed  merrily  with  music  and  the  dance,  and  closed  with  a  charming  impromptu 
Concert,  by  the  Backus'  Troupe,  upon  the  spacious  deck.     All  present  bore  ample 
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testimony  to  the  bounty  of  the  board,  the  excellence  of  the  wines,  and  the  whole- 
souled  hospitality  of  the  noble  commander,  Captain  McCleve.  Nor  will  any,  who 
were  present,  soon  forget  the  moon-light  reunion  on  board  his  splendid  craft,  the 
"John  Milton."  -  -  -  A  new  contributor,  from  whom  we  should  be  pleased 
to  hear  again,  writes  us  as  follows : 

"  I  had  a  dream  that  was  not  all  a  dream." 

I  am  not  going  to  perpetrate  a  chapter  on  dreams — not  that  I  am  not  a  dreamer 
— I  have  been  one  through  Ufe,  and  have  dreamed  dreams  so  bright  and  beautiful, 
and  rose-tinted,  that  their  prototypes  could  exist  but  in  Paradise.  To  descend  to 
actual  reality,  like  Martha — "  careful  of  many  things," — I  had  seen  the  house  put 
in  order,  closed  the  blinds,  arranged  chairs  and  disarranged  books,  for  effect,  picked 
the  dead  leaves  from  a  few  geraniums  and  japonicas,  and  sitting  down  at  my  work- 
table,  considered  what  I  should  do  next.  I  had  just  finished  for  Mr.  Whimsey  a 
new  set  of  shirts ;  had  renovated  the  old  ones,  by  giving  them  new  collars  and 
wristbands ;  had  looked  over  unmentionables,  placing  a  stitch  here  and  a  button 
there ;  had  bound  the  cuffs  of  three  coats,  and  put  new  sleeve-linings  into  two  ; 
had  worked  over  scores  of  button-holes ;  mended  socks ;  looked  over  under-gar- 
ments  generally  and  particularlj'-,  and  now  found  myself  completely  hors  de  combat, 
with  my  weapon — a  harmless  needle — quietly  reposing  in  its  morocco  case.  I  had 
literally  nothing  to  do — a  bad  case  for  either  man  or  woman.  Should  I  descend 
to  the  kitchen  and  assist  the  cook  in  making  a  pudding  ?  No !  she  did  not  like  to 
be  interfered  with.  Make  some  fashionable  calls  at  Rineon  Point  or  Telegraph 
Hill,  to  find  the  ladies  "Not  at  home?  "  That  I  would  not!  What  then  should 
I  do?  I  would  have  taken  refuge  in  a  book,  but  possessing  nothing  new  in  the 
way  of  literature,  I  came  to  the  sapient  conclusion  of  writing  something  myself 
To  resolve,  was  to  do ;  and  now  for  a  subject.  Should  it  be  sad,  or  merr3^  or 
grave?  Let  it  be  lively  by  all  means,  suggested  expediency;  and  conceiving 
thereupon,  some  happy  thoughts  and  bright  fancies,  I  wove  them  into  as  pretty  a 
picture  as  j^ou,  Mr.  Editor,  could  desire.  Turning  to  the  writing-desk,  "I  took 
up  "  my  well-worn  pen,  dipped  it  in  the  ink  and  began  to  look  for  paper.  Now,  the 
proper  way,  would  have  been  to  have  gotten  the  paper  first,  but  I  never  can  do  any- 
thing like  other  people,  especially  when  under  a  fit  of  inspiration.  I  looked  into 
the  portfolio, — not  a  sheet  could  I  find;  opened  drawer  after  drawer  of  the  desk, — 
all  were  as  empty  as  a  fop's  head,  or  a  fashionable  lady's;  there  was  not  even  the 
back  of  an  old  letter.  What  should  I  do  ?  The  ink  was  drying  on  my  pen,  while 
my  heated  fancy  was  fast  cooling  down  to — provocation-point,  when  Mr.  Whimsey, 
who  had  just  got  through  with  his  morning's  paper,  emerged  fi-om  his  easy  chair, 
and  taking  up  his  hat  inquired  if  I  had  any  commands  in  town. 

"Oh yes,  dear;  you  may  step  into  Lecount  &  Strong's  and  get  me  a  new  gold 
pen.  Select  one  that  is  very  pliable,  and  let  it  make  a  fine  mark,  I  can't  write 
with  a  stiff  one ;  and  please  get  some  writing  paper,  there  is  not  a  sheet  in  the 
house." 

"No  writing  paper!  I  should  like  to  know  what  has  become  of  it  all?  it  is 
only  the  other  day  that  I  bought  a  whole  ream  of  paper." 

"  That  was  some  months  ago." 

"  It  should  have  lasted  a  year !  You  must  give  out  writing  paper  to  kindle  the 
kitchen  stove ;  I  cannot  tell  what  else  becomes  of  it." 

"  Tou  know,  dear,  that  I  sometimes  scribble  a  little,  when  I  have  nothing  else 
to  do." 

"  Scribble,  indeed!  Let  me  tell  you,  Mrs.  Whimsey,  if  you  must  waste  ink  and 
soil  paper,  you  may  as  well  learn  to  be  more  economical  in  the  use.  Times  are  a 
httle  too  hard  to  waste  money  even  on  ink  and  paper ;  and  what  good  does  your 
scribbling  do  ?     I  'm  sure  I  don't  know." 

He  said  this  with  such  an  air.  There  was  something  quite  mysterious  in  the 
expression  of  his  conntenance  as  he  repeated  the  last  words  and  buttoned  over  his 
coat,  (a  thing  he  seldom  does)  as  though  a  brigand  had  made  a  demand  on  his 
purse.  Goodness,  gracious !  thought  I,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  were  a  Know- 
Nothing;  and  here  was  a  pretty  how  d'3'e  do  about  a  little  paper.  But  it  is  just 
the  way  with  the  men ;  let  business  be  a  little  dtill,  or  money  hard  to  collect,  and 
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"we  poor  mves  must  take  a  lecture  on  economy,  on  a  small  scale,  as  if  their  "dues" 
didn't  amount  to  a  great  deal  more  than  what  we  spend.  But  I  knew  him  too  well 
to  believe  that  this  mood  would  last  long ;  he  would  bring  home  with  him  wliat 
I  had  desired,  or  his  name  would  not  be  Peter  "Whimsey !  I  wiped  my  pen,  heaved 
one  sigh  over  the  "article,"  which,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  had  left  not 
a  -^Teck  behind,  and  settling  myself  in  the  chair  Mr.  Whimsey  had  just  vacated,  I 
reflected. 

That  I  was  slightly  infected  with  a  cacoethes  scribendi  there  was  no  denying; 
but  wherefore  ?  "Would  I  go  forth  amid  the  pitfalls  of  publicity,  knowing  the  prej- 
udices that  exist  against  literary  women?  Was  I  prepared  to  encounter  sneers — 
to  meet  the  charge  of  slatternliness — the  reproach  of  neglecting  domestic  duties? 
I,  who  yearned  for  sympathy,  and  to  whom  human  affection  was  as  necessary  as 
breath  was  to  life,  to  whom  neglect  was  cutting,  and  avoidance  pain — what  was  I 
to  expect  fi'om  a  capricious  public  that  would  at  all  weigh  against  the  blessed 
shelter  and  pure  harmonies  of  private  life  ?  I  reflected  on  the  sphere  of  woman's 
duties — a  theme  I  had  often  pondered  upon  before — on  the  faithful  discharge  of 
which  the  well-doing  of  societj--  depends,  duties  which  shed  so  pure  a  halo  around 
our  homes — those  homes  within  whose  hallowed  precincts  are  formed  heroes, 
statesmen,  philosophers.  Christians,  and  worthy  subjects  of  the  State.  Would  the 
consciousness  of  having  contributed  to  the  healthful  recreation,  the  improved  mo- 
rality, the  diflusion  of  the  best  sort  of  knowledge,  make  any  true  woman  happier 
than  the  blessed  duties  of  ii«pubhc  life,  or  exceed  in  its  momentous  consequences 
the  influence  of  a  wise,  hopeful,  loving-hearted  and  faith -inspired  mother?  I  did 
not  believe  that  it  would;  and  I  recalled  the  words  of  Mad.  Roland,  "At  a  very 
early  age  I  perceived,  that  in  becoming  an  author,  a  woman  loses  far  more  by  the 
title  than  she  gains.  She  forfeits  the  affection  of  one  sex  and  provokes  the  criti- 
cism of  the  other."  Mad.  De  Stael  confesses:  "I  drank  adulation  as  my  soul's 
nourishment :  it  has  been  my  bane,  never  an  aliment."  In  the  same  strain  writes 
Mrs.  HaU, — Mrs.  Hemaus,  who  asks  "  What  is  fame  to  woman?"  Fame!  Adu- 
lation !  I  hoped,  expected,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  was  no  silly  vanity, 
no  aimless  ambition,  that  prompted  me  to  write,  but  an  irrepressible  restlessness 
of  spirit  that  must  have  voice  and  expression,  uncertain  whether  it  might  find  an 
answering  chord,  or  awaken  the  same  tide  of  emotions  in  the  soul  of  another. 

"  Thoughts  shut  tip  want  air, 
And  spoil  like  bales  unopened  to  the  sun," 

Young  never  uttered  a  truer  sentiment.  A  soul  filled  with  thoughts,  pure, 
bright  and  noble,  icill  be  heard — it  must  speak  out ;  truth  luill  advance  ;  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  cramp  or  fetter  the  free  god-like  Mind ;  it  bursts  the  barriers  of 
sex  and  custom,  it  comes  from  on  high,  it  emanates  from  God  himself  who  touches 
the  lips  of  His  chosen  ones  with  coals  from  a  living  altar.  I  reflected  further:  the 
same  prejudice  that  exists  against  literary  women,  extends  also  to  women  of  intel- 
lect ;  a  woman  of  intellect  seeming  to  be  a  lusus  nature,  a  luckless  accident,  to  be 
avoided  or  sneered  at.  "Whatever  my  powers,  feminine  or  the  contrary,  God  had 
given  them,  and  I  felt  resolute  to  be  ashamed  of  no  faculty  of  His  bestowal." 
That  is  a  noble  sentiment,  of  the  latest  lost;  over  whose  memory  we  drop  more 
than  a  passing  tear.  For  Charlotte  Bronte  Nichol,  who  could  not  only  repeat  in 
the  beautiful  language  of  Schiller, 

"  Du  Heilige,  rufe  dein  kind  ruriick, 
Ich  habe  genossen  das  irdische  Gliick, 
Ich  habe  gelebt  und  geliebet ! " 

but  could  also,  at  the  last,  add,  and  have  been  loved,  we  weep  not ;  but  we  weep 
for  the  bereaved  husband,  and  aged  father ;  and  for  the  cause  of  literature  and  hu- 
manity, mourn  that  her  stay  on  earth  was  not  longer.  That  last  quotation  decided 
me ;  hterature  had  been  to  me  not  a  mere  recreation  of  mind,  but  as  it  had  been 
both  a  solace  and  a  reward,  I  would,  to  the  extent  of  my  poor  abilities,  repay  to 
others  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owed. 

Dear  me !  I  have  quite  forgotten  what  was  to  have  been  the  purport  of  this  com- 
munication ;  my  wits  often  go  a  wool-gathering,  it's  a  way  they  have.  Ah,  it  was 
to  speak  of  that  quiet  little  nap  I  enjoyed  in  Mr.  Whimsey's  easy  chair.     Yes ;  I 
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went  off  into  the  pleasantest  close  imaginable,  a  sort  of  clairvoyant  state,  where  I 
saw,  as  it  were  in  the  spirit-land,  such  beautiful  sights,  and  heard  such  beautiful 
sounds,  that  more  than  ever  I  wished  for  the  means  to  transfer  them  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  Something  seeming  to  touch  me  on  the  shoulder,  I  turned  and  belield 
a  youth,  with  a  finger  on  his  lip,  and  a  smile  in  his  eye,  who  handed  me  a  pack- 
age, tied  round  with  a  pink  tape,  and  giving  me  a  note,  disappeared.  The  latter 
I  opened,  and  read  as  follows : 

'Messrs.  Lecnunt  &  Strong,  have  determined,  in  consideration  of  their  valuable  aid,  to  send 
to  each  of  the  correspondents  of  The  Pioneer  Magazine,  a  small  lot  of  stationery.  The  letter 
and  note-paper,  the  respected  recipients  will  be  at  no  loss  to  appropriate  discreetly ;  while  the 
^foolscap,  it  is  hoped,  in  connection  with  Tlie  Pione.ei\  will  be  the  means  of  disseminating 
throughout  the  world  at  large,  and  California  in  particular,  that  high  literary  taste  and  moral 
tone,  for  which  this  country  is  distinguished,  and  prove  that  there  are  among  us  writers  with 
"thoughts  that  breatlje,  and  words  that  burn."  Messrs.  L.  &  S.  regret,  that  instead  of  a  gold 
pen,  they  could  not  have  sent  to  each  individual,  a  quill  plucked  from  a  seraph's  wing,  to  lend 
grace  and  lightness  to  their  articles ;  but,  to  do  this,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
to  catch  a  seraph ;  and,  although  there  are  plenty  of  nymphs,  we  have  no  seraphs,  they  are, 
therefore,  very  reluctantly  compelled  to  banish  so  pretty  a  conceit. 

With  due  respect,  etc.,  L  &  S.' 

Now,  was  n't  this  charmingly  done  ?  Thig  was  having,  as  the  French  say,  savoir 
vivre.  Oh !  yes ;  there  are  bright  sides  to  this  work-a-day  world,  and  the  little 
courtesies  and  amenities  of  life  go  far  to  make  up  the  sum-total  of  its  freshness. 

"When  I  roused  ujd  from  my  dream,  there  was  the  identical  package  staring  me 
in  the  face !  How  it  got  there  I  cannot  saj^,  but  I  resolved  d  P  instant,  that  the 
first  use  I  would  make  of  the  virgin-page  would  be  to  indite  an  article  for  The 
Pioneer.  I  will  not  shield  myself  behind  a  mom  de  plume.  No,  sir,  to  whatever 
I  write,  I  will  affix  by  signature  in  pro2}ria  persona,  but  for  the  present,  dear  Pio- 
neer, spare  me ;  I  have  not  only  the  fear  of  Mr.  Whimsey  before  my  eyes,  but  the 
critics,  sir,  the  critics — those  men  that  did  n't  kill  Byron,  though  they  did  kill  poor 
John  Keats.  Could  the  Man  of  Uz  have  had  reference  to  this  tribe,  when  he 
sighed,  "Oh  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book?  "  and  was  that  sigh  extort- 
ed by  baffled  revenge?  N'importe ;  more  than  one  can  play  at  that  game.  But 
how  I  do  ramble  on!  you  will  not  think  much  of  this,  my  first  specimen;  I  will 
try  to  do  better  in  the  next.     Au  revoir." 

Wait  till  we  learn  the  name,  and  then  see  if  we  don't  have  a  small  package  tied 
up  in  red  tape — aye,  "An  'it  shall  go  hard  with  you,  if  you  do  not  have  the  golcfen 
courser  too."  -  -  .  There  was,  and  probably  is  now,  living  in  the  good  State 
of  Maine,  an  old  preacher,  famous,  if  not  for  sanctity,  certainly  for  the  originality 
of  his  prayers.     His  ordinary  course  was  to  converse  with  Heaven,  and  reason  the 

matter,  as  he  would  with  a  neighbor.    Once,  while  sujjpljang  the  pulpit  at  G , 

two  notes  were  sent  up,  requesting  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  for  persons  in 
affliction.  One  was  from  a  very  old  man,  who  had  lost  a  brother ;  the  other,  from 
a  father,  who  had  lost  a  child  only  a  few  days  old.  Parson  B.  felt  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  old  gentleman,  and  in  the  course  of  his  praj^er,  remembered  him  as 
follows:  "And  now,  Oh  Lord,  here's  an  old  man  comes  to  thee,  to  ask  thy  grace 
and  assistance.  Oh  Lord,  he 's  lost  his  brother ;  he 's  dead.  Lord,  he 's  an  old 
man ;  he 's  a  very  old  man ;  he 's  upwards  of  seventy  years  old ;  his  father 's  dead, 
and  his  mother 's  dead,  and  his  sisters  are  dead,  and  now  his  brothers  are  aU  dead ; 
this  was  the  last  one;  ha  must  go  next.  Lord,  there'' s  no  squeak  for  him."  Becom- 
ing very  much  interested  in  the  old  man's  case,  he  forgot  the  other  request  entirely, 
until  just  as  he  was  closing,  when  he  recurred  to  it  in  the  following  manner :  "  And 
now  all  these  mercies  and  favors  we  ask,  in  and  through  the  name  of — oh  there 's 
that  little  baby,  I  declare."  Notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  there 
was  a  slight  sensation  in  the  congregation,  with  one  single  unmistakable  "  snicker  " 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  church.     On  another  occasion.  Parson  B.,  who  was  one  of 
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the  Trustees  of  the  Academy  at  G ,  had  a  falUng  out  with  the  Board,  and  in 

his  prayer  next  Sunday,  deeming  it  necessary  to  show  his  kind  feeling  towards 
the  Institution,  remembered  it  in  this  wise,  "  Oh  Lord,  look  down  on  the  Seminary 

at  Gr ,  and  bless  it — make  it  as  good  as  the  Seminary  at  N.  L ,  and  thou 

knowest,  oh  Lord,  thaVs  none  too  good!"  The  old  gentleman  became  so  very  odd 
at  last,  that  many  clergymen  refused  to  permit  him  to  exchange  with  them,  and 

while  the  Rev.  Mr.  P.  was  settled  at  G ,  this  was  the  case  with  him.     At 

length,  the  latter  clergyman  left,  and  his  successor  shortly  after  invited  Parson  B. 
to  preach  for  him.  The  day  arrived,  and  the  old  gentleman  having  secured  the 
services  of  a  young  friend  to  read  the  hymn  and  make  the  first  prayer,  took  his 
place  in  the  pulpit.  The  services  were  commenced  by  his  young  friend,  and  con- 
tinued tUl  the  time  for  the  sermon  arrived.  The  audience  sat  waiting  for  one — 
two — and  five  minutes,  for  Parson  B.,  whom  they  had  not  heard  for  five  years. 
Expectation  was  on  tip-toe,  when  up  popped  the  expected  face — a  quick  ner- 
vous glance  was  sent  round  the  house,  "  It  is  I — 6e  not  afraid,"  and  without 
any  further  reference  to  his  text,  the  old  gentleman  proceeded  with  his  sermon. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  chosen  on  the  School  Committee  of  the  town  where  he  re- 
sided, and  in  the  course  of  his  duties,  he,  with  many  other  gentlemen,  was  present 
at  the  examination  of  one  of  the  Grammar-schools,  and  at  the  close,  was  requested 
to  address  the  scholars.  Now  the  Parson  was  an  ^-  aivful  Whig,"  and  this  was  at 
the  time  of  the  canvass  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Polk,  in  which  he  took  a  deep 
interest.  After  speaking  for  some  time  to  the  boys,  he  concluded  thus :  "Now, 
boys,  go  on  as  you  have  begun.  Make  yourselves  scholars.  You  cannot  tell  what 
may  be  before  you.  You  may  be  called  upon,  in  this  free  country,  to  fill  high  sta- 
tion ;  perhaps  to  rule  the  councils  of  the  nation.  Some  of  you  may  be  Washing- 
tons  !  some  of  you  may  be  Jefiersons !  some  of  you  may  be  Websters !  some  of 
you  may  be  Clays !  "  hesitating  a  moment,  and  then  bringing  it  out  with  the 
energy  of  a  steam-whistle,  "ANY  OF  YOU  can  be  Polks!!/"  he  sat  down, 
leaving   a  very   marked  impression   among  the   assembled   juveniles.     -     -     - 

Ave  Maria  Purissima :  — The  tinkling  sound  of  a  distant  bell  stole  over  the 
still  water  to  our  ears,  and  the  golden  sun  just  sinking  behind  a  green  island  near 
us,  seemed  to  pause  a  moment  as  if  listening  to  the  vesper.  We  had  been  lying 
becalmed  all  daj^,  in  sight  of  the  pretty  little  town  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  tall  white 
spires  of  whose  Mission  were  now  glistening  in  the  sun-light,  while  her  chime  told 
the  hour  of  evening  praj^er. 

Holy  hour,  holy  spot,  holy  clime  and  holy  religion,  which,  when  the  long  day  is 
over,  when  the  workman  has  thrown  down  his  implements  of  toil,  and  tired  man 
and  tired  beast  are  resting  from  their  labors,  comes  to  us  with  its  blessed  influen- 
ces to  remind  us  that  through  the  day,  our  Father  has  watched  us  with  His  never- 
closed  eye,  and  that  His  broad  hand  of  protection  has  been  stretched  over  us 
"  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  even  to  the  going  down  of  the  same." 

In  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  the  busy  world,  I  have  often  forgotten  duty ;  my 
feet  have  trodden  in  the  high  road  of  untruth,  and  my  heart  has  straj'ed  far  from 
the  holy  law  of  our  Father,  but  I  involuntarily  doffed  my  cap,  uttered  a  hasty 
"  God  be  with  us,"  and  stood  reverently  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty, 
as  the  holy  music  of  that  vesper-bell  fell  upon  my  ear. 

God  be  thanked,  that  in  the  thorny  paths  of  the  world,  there  are  spots  where 
fragrant  flowers  are  ever  blooming,  and  that  in  the  years  of  this  weary  life-journey, 
there  are  moments  filled  with  aspirations  coming  fresh  from  Heaven ! 

Long  since  and  far  away,  were  these  few  lines  viTitten  by  our  gifted  friend,  E.  G. 
B.,  but  they  are  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  are  there  not  many  hearts  on  earth,  who  will 
respond  "Thank  God,  it  is  so!"     They  bear  date,    "Channel  of  Santa  Barbara, 
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April  9,  184T.  -  -  -  "We  are  reminded,  by  the  anecdote  of  young  Giddingg, 
of  the  Irishman,  lately  arrived,  who,  in  visiting  one  of  his  countrymen  already 
resident  several  years  in  America,  discovered  on  the  table  a  pair  of  snuffers.  "By 
my  soul,"  says  Pat,  picking  them  up  and  examining  them,  "  that's  a  queer  scissors  I " 
"Scissors?  Mahoney,"  responded  his  companion,  " sure  that's  no  scissors ;  that's 
what  they  call  STV-w/ers."  "Snuffers — for  what's  that?"  "Sure  for  snuffing  the 
candle."  "0 — oo — oo — oo,"  says  Pat,  "I  have  it  now,"  and  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  he  forthwith  pulled  the  snuff  from  the  candle  with  his  fingers,  deposited  it 
in  the  box  and  shutting  the  snuffers  together,  exclaimed,  with  wonder-staring  eyes, 
"Be  my  soul,  but  its  a  mafe  invintion,  isn't  it?"  -  -  -  We  have  received  a 
note  from  the  Mines,  signed  "Coyote,"  and  inclosing  the  following  liues.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  manuscript  and  the  general  tone  of  the  note,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent the  writer  enters  no  pretensions  to  literary  distinction.  He  says,  "  My  rea- 
sons for  attempting  this  was,  that  I  had  never  seen  anything  descriptive  of  the 
mine  before  in  rhyme ;  for  that  reason  I  had  the  fool-hardiness  to  make  a  move 
towards  remedying  the  evil."  Notwithstanding  a  dash  of  crudeuess,  is  there  not 
a  good  deal  of  genuine  strength  in  them? 

THE     TUNNEL. 

Ere  the  sun  the  east  is  flushing, 
Heraliiing  the  coining  day, 
From  their  tents  the"  hoys  are  rushing, 
Towards  the  tunnel  they  are  pushing, 
As  though  it  were  lightsome  play, 
Through  the  giant  mountain's  edge. 
For  the  oro  waits  them  yonder ; 
Hear  the  banging  of  the  sledge 
As  they  force  a  passage  under, 
Wielding  pick  and  driving  wedge ; 
Now  the  mighty  masses  sunder, 
As  the  blast  with  round  of  thunder 
Heaves  on  high  the  solid  ledge ; 
And  the  smoke  in  whirling  eddy 
Leaves  the  drift  all  dark  within, 
While  the  miner  standing  ready 
Watches  warily  and  steady 
For  the  moment  to  begin. 
Now  the  cloud  of  smoke  is  o  'er. 
Drive  ahead  through  thick  and  thin. 
See  the  lights  burn  bright  once  more, 
Forward,  towards  the  glittering  store, 
Those  who  work  not  ne'er  will  win. 
How  each  hardy  heart  is  burning 
For  the  pleasant  time  to  come. 
When,  these  ragged  garments  spurning. 
With  a  pile,  then  back  returning 
To  the  dear  ones  left  at  home. 

-  -  -  General  M.  was  one  of  that  peculiar  class  of  men,  educated  upon  the 
border  in  the  school  of  hard  knocks.  He  was  a  militia  General,  and  a  lawyer 
and  a  politician,  who  made  no  little  stir  in  his  days ;  brave,  though,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  all  of  our  militia  Generals,  for  he  fought  well  upon  the  battle 
fields  of  Mexico.  The  good  old  man  (may  the  close  of  his  life  be  without  a 
shadow)  was  "once  upon  a  time,"  of  course,  called  upon  to  make  a  Fourth  of  July 
Oration,  down  at  N.  At  first,  he  thought  he  could  not  go,  and  sat  down  and 
wrote,  "  I  regret  exceedingly,  that  circumstances,  over  which  I  have  no  control, 
will  prevent  me  from  being  with  you  upon  that  day."  Subsequently,  however,  he 
altered  his  mind ;  paper  was  scarce  then,  and  he  thought  it  a  pity  to  lose  nearly  a 
whole  sheet,  so  in  writing  his  oration  he  used  the  sheet  on  which  he  had  com- 
menced his  letter,  intending  to  leave  out  the  above  sentence ;  but  when  he  got 
into  the  rostrum,  being  somewhat  flurried,  he  forgot  his  intention  and  went  through 
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with  the  apology  to  the  words,  "  that  day."  Seeing  his  mistake,  he  stopped.  It 
was  a  clear  case  of  mental  alibi;  but  the  corporeal  alibi  was  not  so  clear,  nor  in 
fact  were  the  General's  mental  faculties ;  and  as  if  to  add  to  his  chagrin,  along 
came  the  ruthless  wind,  and  scattered  the  whole  speech  broadcast.  It  was  soon 
picked  up  and  handed  back ;  but  the  General  had  neglected  to  number  the  leaves 
and  could  not  get  them  together  again.  However,  he  had  had  a  little  breathing 
speU,  and  nothing  daunted,  determined  to  "go  in "  extempore.  So  rearing  his  tall, 
Uthe  and  manly  figure,  to  its  utmost  hight  and  extending  his  right  hand  to  his  rapt 
listeners,  he  espied  father  Jones  and  his  "auld  wife."  Father  Jones  had  fought 
bravely  in  the  war  of  1812,  against  the  red  coats,  and  the  General  broke  forth, 
"And  there  sits  old  father  Jones  and  old  mother  Jones,  who  fought  and  bled  and 
died  in  the  cause  of  their  country."  Here  the  scene  became  too  rich  for  description, 
and  the  old  man  "weakened,"  "at  which  time,"  says  T.  0.  M.,  0.  T.  M.,  to  whom 
we  are  much  indebted  for  the  above,  "I  left."  -  -  -  "VVe  must  "let  out  "a 
little  circumstance  that  happened  not  long  since,  to  an  individual  quite  well-known 
to  the  frequenters  of  that  portion  of  the  city  below  Sansome  Street.  It  seems 
that  A.,  who,  by-the-way,  was  a  harness-maker  by  trade,  finding  his  old  business 
not  paying,  invested  his  capital  in  dry  goods  and  opened  a  store  on  Long  "Wharf 
Shortly  afterwards,  a  miner  desirous  of  putting  on  a  "  spruce  "  appearance  while 
in  the  city,  sauntered  into  the  store  and  asked  if  the  proprietor  had  any  collars 

for  sale.     A ,  remembering   some  old  stock  up-stairs,   not  yet  disposed  of, 

answered  in  the  affirmative  and  after  visiting  the  second  story,  reappeared  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  brought  along  to  his  astonished  customer,  an  immense 
horse-collar,  suitable  for  the  heaviest  dray  horse  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  say  the  miner  immediately  made  demonstrations  to  resent  the  supposed 

insult  con  fistibus.     A appreciates  a  joke  too  keenly,  not  to  be  excessively. 

annoyed  by  any  allusion  to  the  subject.  -  -  -  No  writings  of  home  production 
have  given  us  more  pleasure  in  the  perusal  than  those  of  a  literary  gentleman  who 
signs  himself  "  "Whittlestick."  Their  style  is  clear  and  unexceptionable,  and  their 
humor  genial  and  never  failing.  As  often  as  one  of  his  quaint  articles  has  ap- 
peared, so  often  have  we  made  resolution  to  present  his  claims  to  our  readers. 
We  are  happy  to  see  that  he  has  commenced  another  series  in  the  Wide  West  en- 
titled "  Theatrical  Celebrities."  "We  shall  endeavor  to  make  room  for  each  paper 
as  it  appears.     Meanwhile  we  present  to  our  readers  the  first,  entitled — 

"THE      SUPEENTTMEEAET. 

In  the  Supernumerary  is  personified  the  Democracy  of  the  Drama.  He  it  is  who 
is  always  struggling  to  be  free.  He  it  is  who  listens  to  the  burning  words  of  the 
leading  tragedian,  and  responds  in  the  manner  set  down  for  him  with  an  emphasis 
and  enthusiasm  which  does  him  credit.  He  it  is  who,  with  his  brave  companions, 
rushes  fiercely  at  the  opposing  army  stationed  behind  the  scenes,  and  is  forthwith 
seen  to  enter  on  the  other  side  of  the  stage,  as  a  portion  of  said  army,  flying  fi'om  a 
victorious  foe.  He  it  is  who  bears  proudly  aloft  the  ruby  flower  on  the  banner 
of  crook-back  Richard,  by  reversing  which  at  the  proper  moment,  he  becomes  a 
loyal  defender  of  the  standard  graced  by  the  white  rose  of  Richmond.  It  is  he 
who  carefully  removes  the  pieces  of  the  letter  cast  on  the  ground  by  the  despairing 
lover,  which  would  else  have  impaired  the  integrity  of  the  succeeding  scene.  He 
it  is  who,  by  his  masterly  skill  in  the  removal  of  furniture  and  clearing  away  of 
banquets,  has,  from  time  immemorial,  aroused  the  ardent  admiration  of  housewives 
of  unfi-equent  attendance  on  theatrical  entertainments.  "We  cannot  but  confess  to 
an  unbounded  reverence  for  the  inventor  and  performer  of  that  brilliant  feat,  by 
which  a  table  and  two  chairs  are  transported  behind  the  scenes  simultaneously, 
with  a  single  movement,  and  with  an  ease  and  grace  elsewhere  unparalleled. 
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Cosmopolitan  in  his  character,  the  duties  of  the  Supernumerary  are  multifarious. 
In  one  scene  he  is  required,  as  a  true  and  leal  subject,  to  drain  empty  pasteboard 
goblets  to  the  health  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  while,  in  the  next,  he  is  de- 
livering ''a  letter,  my  lord"  to  a  Spanish  Duke,  in  whose  service  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  for  the  greater  portion  of  his  natural  life.  In  this  act  he  is  a 
daring  French  or  English  soldier,  while  in  that  he  is  a  crafty  savage,  thirsting  for 
the  blood  of  the  white  man.  Fortunatelj^,  the  theatrical  world  knows  but  one 
tongue,  else  would  the  duties  of  the  Supernumerary  require  the  services  of  the  most 
accomplished  linguists  of  the  present  day. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  is  frequently  placed  in  circumstances  extremely  trying 
to  his  temper.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  with  but  one  coadjutor  he  can  ade- 
quately represent  the  populace  who  throng  around  Brutus  in  his  speech  on  the 
death  of  Cajsar,  and  yet  the  lack  of  resources  in  theatrical  life  frequently  compels 
him  to  undertake  such  a  duty.  It  is  no  slight  task  to  represent  two  armies  of  dif- 
ferent countries  and  costumes  with  no  more  time  for  preparation  than  elapses 
between  the  entrance  of  one  and  the  exit  of  the  other.  And  it  is  not  grateful  in 
liis  acquaintances  in  the  gallery,  admitted  to  that  locality  perchance  by  his  influ- 
ence, to  call  out  to  him  in  the  latter  capacity,  announcing  his  name,  inquire  if  he 
has  deserted  from  the  first  army  and  joined  the  second. 

But  the  severest  struggle  of  the  supernumerary's  life  occurs  when  he  is  obliged 
to  go  before  the  curtain,  to  take  up  or  put  down  the  baize,  or  to  perform  the  hy- 
draulic preliminary  to  terpischorean  efforts.  He  is  saluted  with  all  the  titles  known 
to  the  vocabulary  of  dramatic  wit.  He  is  denominated  "Shakespeare;  "  he  is  en- 
titled "Boots;"  his  name  is  abbreviated  to  the  synonym  for  broth,  and  shouted 
aloud  in  the  manner  of  waiters  at  restaurants.  Remarks  are  made  on  his  costume, 
and  doubts  are  implied  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  proceedings  by  which  it  was  ac- 
quired. Disparaging  criticisms  are  offered  on  his  lower  limbs.  Should  he  nnfor- 
timately  wear  those  articles  which  are  used  to  retain  the  lower  extremities  of  the 
pantaloons  to  the  boots,  he  at  once  receives  all  the  Billinsgate  that  can  be  devoted 
to  those  portions  of  apparel,  so  unaccountably  obnoxious  to  the  youth  of  all  large 
cities.  He  is  informed  that  nobody  wUl  "mistake  them  shppers  for  boots,  even 
if  the  pantaloons  is  tied  down  over  them."  He  is  also  requested  "to  take  off 
them  shoe-suspenders,"  and  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  despair  by  his  treatment, 
which  occasions  a  strong  resolution  on  each  night  to  resign  his  situation  before 
the  next — a  determination  always  abandoned  as  soon  as  he  is  behind  the  scenes 
again. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  supernumerary  is  always  successful  in  his  representa- 
tions of  various  characters  or  nationalities.  His  stage  sailor,  man-at-arms  encased 
in  mail,  and  Roman  citizen  are  aU,  save  in  point  of  costume,  one  and  the  same 
personation.  Much  practice  has  made  him  more  perfect  in  Oriental  characters, 
and  the  turban,  loose  jacket  and  breeches,  with  the  false  beard,  frequently  accom- 
plish the  end  of  disguising  the  supernumerary  so  that  even  his  most  intimate 
friends  in  the  audience  cannot  recognize  and  insult  him.  The  salaam  which  he 
accomplishes  in  these  personations  is  a  wonder  of  artistic  exertion. 

The  regular  supernumerary  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  who  are  invested 
with  his  privilege  temporarilj^,  on  answering  the  advertisement  for  "four  hundred 
auxilliaries  "  at  the  foot  of  the  play-bills.  In  the  words  of  the  immortal  Miss 
Nipper,  they  are  "temporaries,"  he  is  a  "permanency."  How  superior  in  self- 
possession  and  grace  is  his  carriage  on  the  stage  to  theirs  1  How  plainly  does  his 
bearing  show  his  appreciation  of  the  difference ! 

Traditions  of  the  supernumerarj^  in  the  theatrical  history  of  the  past  are  innum- 
erable. How  he  prevented  Kean's  making  a  point  in  Richard,  and  saved  a  tragedy 
from  damnation  at  the  hands  of  an  audience  by  putting  them  in  good  humor  with 
a  blunder  of  his  own ;  and  the  other  probable  and  improbable  stories  of  his  deeds, 
may  be  found  in  the  theatrical  records  of  the  day.  Our  hmited  space  confines  us 
to  the  narration  of  the  few  salient  peculiarities  of  his  position  which  we  have 
noted  above. 

-  -  -  A  VERY  laudable  enterprise  is  that  about  to  be  undertaken  by  Mr.  Benja- 
min Perley  Poore,  of  Newburyport,  Mass. ;  one  in  which  he  merits  and  should 
receive  the  hearty  assistance  of  his  brethren  of  the  Press.     In  his  prospectus  of 
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the  Archives  of  the  Press,  which  we  deem  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  give  entire, 
he  saj'S : 

"  Printers  busily  engaged  in  recording  the  history,  the  progess  and  the  condition 
of  all  other  occupations,  have  too  much  neglected  to  chronicle  the  discovery  and 
the  advancement  of  their  own  'Art  Preservative  of  Arts.'  Why  this  silence? 
Modern  inventions,  invading  the  once  secret  precincts  of  the  'Chapel,'  may  have 
stripped  the  craft  of  its  once  distinctive  character,  and  in  dividing  its  ancient  myste- 
ries, some  have  become  purely  mechanical ; — yet  at  no  previous  period  of  its  his- 
tory has  the  Press  received  so  universal  a  homage  as  now,  when  all  recognize  it  as 
the  power  which  stimulates  civilization,  and  promotes  social  progress.  Surely 
there  is  need  of  a  copious  record  of  those  'old  things  passing  away,'  upon  which 
the  present  power  of  the  '  Fourth  Estate '  has  been  reared. 

An  occupation  of  this  almost  uncultivated  field  is  thought  to  be  a  desideratum 
by  some  of  the  most  noted  printers  in  the  Republic,  and  by  their  advice,  the  sub- 
scriber ventures  to  take  possession.  A  practical  printer,  he  has  for  ten  years  past, 
diligently  collected  materials  and  fitted  up  an  office  for  the  express  purpose  of 
publishing  such  an  illustrated  work  as  will  be  agreeably  instructive  to  the  craft, 
and  not  unacceptable  to  the  public.  Authentic  historical  and  biographical  details 
will  be  interspersed  with  facsimiles  of  early  7nanuscripts,  ivood  engravings,  jobs, 
and  entire  newspapers ; — prints  of  offices  and  presses ; — portraits  and  autographs  of 
eminent  printers ; — all  forming  a  rich  mosaic  of  Pictorial  History.  Having  pa- 
tiently traversed  every  typographical  locality  of  interest, — both  in  the  old  world 
and  in  the  new — the  subscriber  has  harvested  and  gleaned.  Now,  he  proposes  to 
garner  the  result  of  his  researches,  (divested  of  husks  and  chaff,)  into  the  Archives 
of  the  Press. 

For  the  first  time,  an  appeal  is  made  to  those  who  generally  receive  '  presenta- 
tion copies,'  to  subscribe,  for  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  Printers  must  sustain 
the  work.  The  cost  of  the  work,  mailed  in  monthly  numbers  or  in  a  volume  when 
completed,  will  be  Five  Dollars.  A  list  of  the  subscribers,  with  their  addresses, 
will  be  appended,  in  the  old  style  of  issuing  folios  requiring  large  expenditure. 
Subscriptions,  suggestions,  and  facts  connected  with  the  local  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Press,  thankfully  received  hy 

BEN.  PEELEY  POOEE, 

Near  Newburyport,  Mas.s." 

"We  shall  endeavor  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  this  good  work,  by  giving  in  our  next 
number,  a  complete  record  of  the  Pacific  Press  from  the  establishment  of  the  first 
journal  this  side  the  continent  as  far  down  at  least  as  the  summer  of  1851,  trust- 
ing that  some  one  who  has  more  time  to  spare  than  we,  will  gather  authentic  facts 
sufficient  to  complete  the  annals  to  the  present  day.  -  -  -  Sundry  articles 
must  tarry  on  file  until  the  September  Number — meanwhile,  many  thanks  to  our 
kind  contributors  for  their  numerous  favors.  Not  the  least  worthy  of  notice 
among  the  good  things  is  the  "  Coquille  Wanderings."  Patience,  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  patience,  and  you  shall  all  be  served.  -  -  -  There  is  a  right  genial  gather- 
ing-place down  on  Battery  Street  just  south  of  California,  where  a  right  genial  set 
of  fellows  are  in  the  habit  of  congregating  to  while  away  an  hour  or  so  of  the 
afternoon.  It  is  yclept  a  Gymnasium,  but  if  we  are  to  judge  from  a  month's  expe- 
rience, we  can  recommend  it  as  a  maison  de  sante  of  the  most  agreeable  kind. 
Mr.  Prank  Wheeler,  the  enterprising  proprietor,  and  by-the-way,  one  of  the  most 
capital  of  good  fellows,  is  ever  on  hand,  ready  to  aid  the  uninitiated,  to  caution  the 
unwary,  or  to  lead  off  in  manly  exercise.  Go  there  and  try  it, — and  our  word 
for  it,  you  shall  find  everything  to  suit  your  fancy,  from  appliances  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  chest  to  a  genteel  tap  in  the  eye.  Then  the  baths, — whj',  they  put  a 
young  giant  into  a  man !  "  Frank,"  besides  enlarging  the  main  room,  adding  sun- 
dry ladders,  horizontal,  parallel,  upright  and  downright  bars,   rings,   swings,  and 
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other  things  nameless,  has  recently  fitted  up  a  spacioiis  retiring  room,  where  each, 
■with  the  polite  assistance  of  "  WiDis,"  can,  to  his  heart's  content,  luxuriate  in  that 
most  refreshing  necessity,  "  a  shower."  -  -  .  "VVe  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
tasting  a  cup  of  coffee  sweetened  with  molasses  (or  melasses,  as  "Webster  spells  it — 
we  can  "put  up  with"  anything  in  Webster  except  that,)  but  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive how  such  an  outrage  upon  the  entire  science  of  chemistry  would  taste,  and 
therefore  can  fancy  the  feelings  of  the  country  clergyman,  of  whom  the  following 
is  related.  If  there  was  anything  he  disliked,  it  was  tlie  aforesaid  compound.  In 
the  course  of  his  "duties"  he  responded  one  evening,  to  a  kind  invitation  of  one 
of  his  parishioners  in  the  village,  "to  take  tea"  with  the  family.  When  all  were 
seated,  the  good  housewife  prepared  a  cup  of  coffee  for  "the  Minister,"  and  as  he 
remarked  that  he  "  took  sweetning,"  (supposing,  of  course,  they  would  have  the  best 
sugar-bowl  on  the  table,)  what  was  his  disgust  at  seeing  the  hostess  lift  the  small 
molasses  pitcher  and  commence  pouring  a  thick,  black  stream,  into  his  cup.  He 
raised  his  hand  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and  said,  "  That's  enough,  Mrs.  Lamson, 
that's  enough;  "  whereupon  the  eldest  Miss  Lamson  sweetly  and  sanctimoniously 
remarked  to  Mamma,  "Pour  on.  Mother,  pour  on,  all  'molasses  wouldn't  be  too 
sweet  for  Mr.  Aldrich."  It  must  have  been  that  the  Elder  Miss  L.  had  sinister 
designs  upon  the  heart  of  the  worthy  divine.  -  -  -  As  we  close,  we  are  in 
receipt  of  a  roll  of  new  music  from  the  popular  establishment  of  Dougliss  &  Co., 
Washington  Street.  These  popular  caterers  are  amply  supplied  with  music  of  all 
grades  and  descriptions,  from  "  The  Messiah  "  down  to  "  Yankee  Doodle."  Among 
their  latest  importations  are  "  The  Watchman's  Polka  Mazurka,"  "Pantaisies,"  par 
H.  Martin,  "Dear  Ef&e,  PareweU,"  by  one  of  our  own  townsmen,  Mr.  Jas.  R.Lawrie, 
"Meyer  Polka,"  "Favorite  Polkas,"  by  Joseph  Ascher,  and  apropos  of  the  times, 
"  Marches  Turques."  Besides  music  and  musical  instruments,  they  have  a  world 
of  "notions,"  and  whoever  is  in  want  of  a  little  ornamental  clock,  or  a  bird-cage, 
or  a  statuette,  or  a  toy  for  "the  baby,"  will  be  sure  to  find  himself  suited  at 
Dougliss  &  Go's.  Give  them  a  call.  -  -  -  Tes,  Netsam,  it  is  entirely  so.  The 
second  note  has  been  received,  and  the  alteration  shall  of  course  be  made.  And, 
by-the-way,  to  others  we  may  as  well  say,  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  tinker  poetry. 
We  pursue  no  half-way  course,  either  rejecting  in  toto,  or  accepting.  And  if  a 
poem  is  accepted,  Ave  endeavor  to  have  it  appear  exactly  as  the  writer  penned  it, 
excepting,  perhaps,  that  we  now  and  then  take  liberties  with  the  punctuation. 
We  remember  of  only  two  instances  where  we  called  in  the  services  of  a  poeti- 
cal friend  to  "  straighten  out "  a  few  "  kinks."  If  we  could  correct,  we  cer- 
tainly claim  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  write  poetry  ourself ;  and  if  we  ever  had 
an  eye  in  fine  frenzy  rolling,  we  must  have  lost  it  one  day,  for  it  is  n't  about  our 
person  now.  -  -  -  Mr.  Morrill  insists  upon  having  ten  lines  more  to  fill  out 
this  page.  Now,  the  fact  is,  we  have  written  all  we  intended  to,  (except  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Gougenheims,  of  whom  we  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying, 
"  why  do  n't  the  people  patronize  them  more  ?  ")  and  we  appeal  to  you  on  this 
point,  of  having  the  last  page  filled  to  the  very  bottom,  whether  or  no.  Is  there 
any  sense  in  it  ?  Why,  as  for  giving  us  exactly  ten  lines  to  write,  it's  ridiculous ! 
It's  too  short  for  an  anecdote,  and  it's  too  long  for  a  mere  remark — and,  on  the 
whole,  we  "rather  calculate"  that  Mr.  Foreman  will  not  get  any  more  out  of  us 
this  time. 
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IS    SPIRITISM    A    SCIENCE? 

BY    C.     T.     HOPKINS. 

We  take  up  our  pen  with  fear  aud  trembling.  It  is  a  grave  matter 
to  treat  of  a  subject,  touching  in  the  raw  the  opinions  of  some,  the 
beh'ef  of  many,  the  feelings  of  thousands.  Shall  we  deny  the  doctrines 
of  the  Spiritists  ?  Then  shall  we  be  called  on  to  explain  their  peculiar 
phenomena  on  purely  physical  principles.  Then  shall  we  be  accused  of 
opposing  not  only  the  spirit  of  progress,  so  characteristic  of  our  age 
and  country,  but  of  attempting  to  extinguish  the  most  brilliant  light, 
that  has  ever  been  shed  upon  the  future  condition  of  the  soul.  Shall 
we  acknowledge  the  new  doctrines  to  be  true  ?  Then  shall  we  arouse 
the  hostility  of  the  Church  in  all  its  branches,  and  be  joined  in  the 
anathemas  pronounced  upon  Edmonds  and  Dexter  by  the  conserva- 
tives, by  the  thoughtless,  by  strong-minded  ignorance,  and  by  cynical 
scorn.  In  either  case,  how  uncomfortable  the  predicament  that  could 
await  us  !  But  fortunately  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  the  laws  of  Solon 
are  not  particularly  stringent  in  the  free  atmosphere  of  California. 
The  Athenian  of  old,  would  have  compelled  every  citizen  to  take  sides 
with  one  or  the  other  party  in  all  questions  interesting  to  the  State. 
But  not  so  with  us,  our  position  is  neutral.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
affirm  or  deny  anything.  We  neither  believe  nor  disbelieve.  But  we 
do  intend  to  examine  candidly  this  last  invention  of  our  inventive 
nation,  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  whether  enough  has  been  done  in 
Spiritism  to  command  conviction  in  reasonable  minds  of  the  erection  of 
a  new  science  ;  or  to  claim  the  belief  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
who,  we  are  told,  are  already  numbered  among  the  neophytes  of  this 
most  fascinating  system. 

Everybody  has  read  at  least  one  of  the  two  volumes  on  Spiritism, 
published  in  New  York  in  1853-5,  by  Judge  J.  W.  Edmonds  and  Dr. 
Geo.  T.  Dexter — both  strenuous  advocates  of  the  new  religion.    These 
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gentlemen  have  given  us  in  their  books  a  long  series  of  papers,  purport- 
ing to  have  been  dictated  by  the  spirits  of  Bacon  and  Swedenborg, 
and  describing  the  life  and  condition  of  the  soul  after  death.  The 
authors  assert  substantially,  though  not  in  so  many  words,  that  they 
are  as  much  the  vehicles  of  inspired  thought,  as  were  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  of  old.  Their  system  claims  to  have  reconciled  science  and 
theology  ;  revelation  and  physics  ;  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Tbey 
pretend  to  have  discovered  the  key  to  the  time-honored  riddles'  of  witch- 
craft, sorcery,  magic,  possession,  genius  and  inspiration.  They  think 
that  they  have  dethroned  the  Church,  and,  at  the  same  time,  proved 
the  truth  of  the  Bible.  Their  teachings  are  didactic  and  pure.  Their 
morality  is  refined  and  unexceptionable.  They  address  themselves  often 
in  beautiful  and  affecting  language  to  the  feelings  of  their  readers  ; 
and  a  corresponding  effect  has  been  produced  upon  thousands  of  minds, 
which  are  satisfied  Avith  their  explanation  of  a  certain  class  of  phenom- 
ena, that  cannot  as  yet  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  any  other 
principles.  Treating  of  an  obscure  and  therefore  deeply  interesting  ques- 
tion, and  appearing  just  at  the  moment  when  the  public  were  prepared 
for  them,  the  pul)hcations  before  us  have  become  immensely  popular. 
Edition  after  edition  has  poured  from  the  press.  In  every  village  of 
our  country  eager  minds  are  studying  the  so-called  revelations,  imparted 
by  these  high-priests  of  the  new  religion,  and  the  reverence,  with  which 
their  writings  are  regarded  in  this  enlightened  age,  argues  but  too 
plainly,  that  in  darker  times  they  would  have  ranked  xnih.  the  Bible  of 
the  Jews,  with  the  Oracles  of  Delphos,  or  the  Koran  of  the  Mus- 
sulman. 

The  first  question  that  arises,  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  spread  of 
the  new  faith,  relates  naturally  to  the  genuineness  of  the  communica- 
tions thus  purporting  to  come  from  disembodied  spirits  to  men  in  the 
flesh.  In  our  last  article  on  the  Odic  Force,  we  remarked  that  Spirit, 
separated  from  organized  matter,  was  something  as  yet  unknown  to 
science.  Here,  however,  we  have  a  system,  which  claims  to  have  de- 
monstrated beyond  a  doubt,  not  only  the  existence  of  disembodied  life, 
but  the  possibility  of  intercourse  between  spirits  and  mortals  !  How 
have  these  discoveries  been  established  ?  What  has  been  the  system 
of  investigatiou  pursued  ?  Where  are  the  inductions,  the  arguments, 
the  premises  and  conclusions,  on  which  the  theory  is  based  ?  Let  us 
settle  the  preliminaries,  before  we  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  communications  themselves. 

Before  entering  upon  a  criticism  of  the  Introduction  to  the  work  in 
hand,  which  comprises  in  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages  out  of 
one  thousand  and  eighty-seven,  all  that  is  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
mode  of  investigation,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  short  retrospect  of  the 
qualifications,  which  have  always  characterized  the  discoverers  in  sci- 
ence. Beginning  with  the  great  Bacon  himself,  and  thence  following- 
down  the  long  list  of  his  disciples  of  the  Inductive  school,  such  as  Xew- 
ton,  Harvey,  Watt,  Davy,  Faraday,  Guy  Lussac,  Black,  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  Herschel,  Brewster,  Berzelius,  Halley,  Encke,  Galvani,  Buffou, 
Cuvier,  Lyell,  Arago,  Muller,  Magendie,  Leverrier,  Agassiz,  Liebig, 
and  Yon  Reichenbach,  we  find  that  no  one  (except  by  accident,)  has 
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been  iustrnmental  in  adding  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  unless 
he  was  thoroughly  aware  of  all  that  had  been  previously  established 
on  the  subject  of  his  researches.  With  the  pioneers  in  science  in  al- 
most every  case,  no  second-rate  qualifications  in  learning  will  pass  mus- 
ter. In  order  to  read  nature  aright,  man  must  not  only  see  "with 
uujaundiced  eyes"  the  actual  phenomena  that  present  themselves,  but 
his  whole  time,  nay  his  whole  life,  must  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
physics.  We  see  in  the  above  list  no  merely  "  professional "  gentle- 
man, turning  his  occasional  attention  to  some  particular  department. 
]S"o,  no  !  Physical  science  is  a  jealous  mistress.  She  will  not  put  up 
with  divided  affections  ;  nor  has  she  been  in  the  habit  of  unveiling  her 
charms  to  any  but  her  most  devoted  and  ardent  admirers.  Is  a  man, 
whose  life  has  been  spent  in  the  study  and  practice  of*  mere  human 
law,  to  be  supposed  qualified  by  that  training  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion involving  practical  familiarity  with  physiology,  electricity,  magnet- 
ism, odism,  pathetism,  and  all  other  sciences  bearing  on  the  connection 
between  mind  and  matter  ?  Is  Edmonds  a  correct  physicist,  because  he 
is  an  experienced  lawyer  1  Does  a  profession — whose  object  is  too  often 
only  to  mystify  truth,  to  distort  facts,  to  torture  plain  meanings,  to 
work  upon  feelings  at  the  expense  of  judgment,  to  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason,  to  force  belief  in  lies,  and  to  labor  not  for 
truth,  but  for  victory — qualify  a  man  to  judge  correctly  of  the  immut- 
able laws  of  Xature  ?  Can  a  wrinkled  mirror  reflect  a  true  image  ? 
Does  the  smattering  of  science  required  to  enabled  a  physician  to  pre- 
scribe for  the  sick  according  to  the  rules,  prepare  a  man  to  carry  on 
researches,  where  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  all  that  others  have 
done  before  him,  is  a  sine  qua  nan  in  order  to  progress  ?  Apply  these 
questions  to  the  thousands  of  minds  that  set  themselves  up  as  investi- 
gators, all  over  the  country,  and  how  many  of  them  can  lay  claim  to 
anything  like  the  antecedents  absolutely  indispensable  to  a  correct 
method  of  research  ?  Do  we  not  find  the  loudest  advocates  of  the  new 
religion  to  be  ignorant,  half-educated,  or  self-educated  men,  full,  no 
doubt,  of  energy,  but  wofuUy  deficient  in  knowledge,  anxious  to  do 
good  and  "progress,"  but. utterly  unable  so  to  frame  their  modes  of 
procedure  as  to  command  the  attention  of  the  real  philosopher  for  a 
moment,  unless  in  derision  of  their  efforts  ? 

With  all  due  respect  therefore,  to  Judge  Edmonds  and  Dr.  Dexter, 
as  memljers  of  their  respective  professions,  we  wish  to  be  understood 
as  calling  in  question  most  unequivocally,  their  fitness  for  the  researches 
they  have  undertaken.  They  are  not  physicists.  They  have  bnt  a 
general,  not  a  special,  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences.  They  have 
not  given  the  most  important  points  of  their  system  a  tithe  of  the  time 
or  study,  required  by  the  nature  of  so  difficult  a  subject — one,  indeed, 
which  will  yet  absorb  years  of  careful  analysis,  on  the  part  of  induc- 
tive explorers.  Or  if  they  have  so  studied  the  subject  in  the  intervals 
of  their  professional  business,  they  have  not  exposed  to  public  view 
anything  like  a  logical  demonstration,  or  even  an  analogical  induction, 
whereby  the  existence  of  disembodied  spirit  is  established.  American- 
like, they  have  jumped  at  once  to  the  practical  application  of  their 
system,  reading  us  nearly  one  thousand  pages  of  lectures  from  the 
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Spirits,  whose  existence  we  are  almost  left  to  take  for  granted.  Ala?, 
for  the  consequences  of  this  rashness  !  It  is  all  very  natural  for  these 
gentlemen  to  consider  themselves  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  science,  be- 
cause the  majority  of  intelligent  minds  refuse  to  accept  their  system. 
But  are  they  entitled  to  any  position  in  philosophic  ranks  ?  The  idea 
is  simply  ridiculous.  Their  researches  have  been  brief,  superficial,  and 
immethodical.  They  have  seized  on  the  first  explanation  that  was  sug- 
gested to  them,  and  spent  themselves  not  in  the  analysis  of  the  strange 
phenomena  they  have  doubtless  witnessed,  but  in  elaborating  the  con- 
clusions based  on  a  mere  begging  of  the  main  question,  until  the  world 
has  rung  again  with  the  din  they  have  produced  among  the  weak  and 
confiding.  Should  the  subsequent  researches  of  philosophy  account 
for  the  facts  presented  on  natural  principles,  will  any  amount  of  pure 
intentions  repair  the  evil  they  have  done  ?  Will  their  shallow-pated 
honesty  forsooth,  restore  the  reason  of  the  insane,  or  cancel  the  errors 
they  have  perhaps  hopelessly  fastened  upon  thousands  of  sanguine,  but 
credulous  minds  ? 

But  let  us  proceed  with  our  criticism.  Edmonds  sets  out  in  his  In- 
troduction to  his  first  volume  with  an  apparent  conviction,  that  either 
the  phenomena  of  Spirit-rapping  are  the  result  of  deception,  or  that 
they  are  produced  by  Spirits.  No  middle  course  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred to  him.  Of  the  laws  of  the  Odic  Force,  as  laid  down  by  Von 
Reichenbach,  he  appears  mainly  ignorant,  as  but  one  cursory  allusion  to 
the  Dynamics  of  Magnetism  is  all  that  appears  anywhere  in  the  book. 
His  very  first  idea  was,  that — 

"If  it  was  what  it  purported  to  be,  and  what  so  many  thousands  were  daily 
beheving  it  to  be,  an  intercourse  between  men  and  an  invisible  power,  governed 
by  some  intelligent  agent  with  a  will  of  its  own,  independent  of  all  persons  pres- 
ent, it  was  indeed  an  era  in  his  history  fraught  with  most  important  consequences 
to  him,  and  not  unworthy  a  most  careful  examination." — (p.  8.) 

"With  such  feelings,  I  entered  upon  and  continued  my  investigations.  I  aimed 
at  three  things ;  first,  to  ascertain  bej^ond  all  doubt,  whether  that  which  was  be- 
fore me  was  a  realit}^,  and  not  a  delusion  or  an  imposture ;  next,  whence  came  the 
intelligence  and  will  that  were  directing  it ;  and  finally,  to  what  it  tended." — (p.  10.) 

These  questions  are  all  well  enough,  with  the  exception  of  the  last. 
The  Judge  sets  out  with  the  belief,  that  the  consequences  of  these  inves- 
tigations were  to  be  of  immense  moment  to  the  race.  This  belief  has 
proved  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  that  the  "  wish  is  father  to 
the  thought."  What  business  has  the  investigator  with  consequences, 
until  his  principles  have  first  become  fixed  without  reference  to  ulterior 
results  ?  Can  he  pretend  to  have  been  candid,  with  his  vision  dazzled 
beforehand  by  the  glare  from  the  brilliant  effects,  that  were  to  follow 
his  efforts  ?  Says  Whewell,  in  his  interesting  work  on  the  "  Philos- 
ophy of  the  Inductive  Sciences,"  vol.  2,  p.  197  : 

"Facts,  when  used  as  the  material  of  physical  science,  must  be  referred  to  con- 
ceptions of  the  intellect  only,  all  emotions  of  fear,  admiration,  (expectation.)  and  the 
like,  being  rejected  and  subdued.  *  *  *  The  mixture  of  fancy  and  emotion 
with  the  observation  of  facts  has  often  disfigured  them,  to  an  extent  which  is  too 
familiar  to  need  illustration.  We  have  an  example  of  this  result  in  the  manner  in 
which  Comets  are  described  in  the  treatises  of  the  middle  ages.  In  such  works, 
these  bodies  are  regularly  distributed  into  several  classes,  according  as  they  assume 
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the  form  of  a  sword,  of  a  spear,  of  a  cross,  and  so  on.  When  such  resemblances 
had  become  matters  of  interest,  the  impressions  of  the  senses  were  governed,  not  by 
the  rigorous  conceptions  of  form  and  color,  but  by  these  assumed  images  ;  and  un- 
der these  circumstances,  we  can  attach  but  little  value  to  the  statement  of  what 
was  seen." 

Again,  on  page  223  of  the  same  volume  : 

"It  has  often  happened,  that  those  who  have  undertaken  to  instruct  mankind, 
have  not  possessed  this  pure  love  of  truth,  and  comparative  indifterence  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  inventions.  Men  have  frequently  adhered  with  great 
tenacity  and  vehemence  to  the  hypotheses,  which  they  once  have  framed,  and  in 
their  affection  for  these  have  been  prone  to  overlook,  to  distort,  and  to  riiisinterp7-et 
facts.  In  this  manner,  hypotheses  have  so  often  been  prejudicial  to  the  genuine 
pursuit  of  truth,  that  they  have  fallen  into  a  kind  of  obloquy,  and  have  been  con- 
sidered as  dangerous  temptations  and  fallacious  guides." 

The  Judge  spent  "  four  or  five  months  "  in  determining  whether  the 
phenomena  were  real  or  an  imposture.  He  was  satisfied  that  they 
were  real  Now  then  he  takes  "  the  intelUgence  and  will  that  were 
directing  them "  for  granted.  This  is  his  hypothesis,  and  his  labors 
from  this  point  seem  to  be  directed  solely  to  the  building  up  of  a  new 
system  ou  this  basis,  which  he  forthwith  adopts.  We  read  of  no  ex- 
periments to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  "intelligence  or  will,"  as 
distinguished  from  the  unconscious  action  of  mind  in  an  ainormal  condi- 
tion, oicing  to  the  disturhance  of  the  natural  odic  equHibrium  of  the  brain. 
The  capriciousness,  the  contradictions,  the  falsehood,  the  folly,  of  the 
so-called  communications,  are  not  contemplated  ;  though  thousands  of 
would-be  explorers  in  this  direction,  have  been  driven  from  the  subject 
by  these  very  qualities  ou  the  part  of  the  "  Spirits."  "We  understand, 
by  intelligence  and  will,  two  of  the  highest  attributes  of  reason  ;  not 
the  whimsical  absurdities  of  insanity,  nor  the  wayward  passions  of  the 
child.  Therefore  we  say,  that  Edmonds  has  traveled  altogether  too 
fast,  in  ascribing  intelligent  volition  to  the  phenomena  of  Spiritism, 
until  he  had  thoroughly  examined,  in  connection  with  the  discoveries  of 
Yon  Reichenbach,  the  laws  governing  the  Psychology  of  Odism.  Such 
an  investigation  as  this,  he  is  utterly  incompetent  to  perform.  As 
proof  of  this,  witness  the  cavalier  manner,  in  which  he  almost  ignores 
the  very  gist  of  the  matter.     He  informs  us  on  page  27,  that — 

"'To  make  assurance  double  sure,'  I  instituted  scientific  inquiries.  The  gentle- 
man, whose  aid  I  had  on  that  occasion,  was  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  army,  a 
graduate  at  West  Point,  and  at  one  time  an  assistant  Professor  there.  He  was 
one  of  high  attainments  and  character,  affording  then  to  me  as  they  would  now  to 
others,  if  I  could  venture  to  name  him,  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  skill  and  in- 
tegrity in  our  researches." 

Now  there  is  certainly  a  remarkable  coolness  in  the  above  extract. 
First  of  all,  the  gentleman  referred  to  may  or  may  not  be  a  myth,  for 
anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary.  Secondly,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  character,  the  direction,  the  number,  or  man- 
ner of  the  scientific  inquiries  ;  aud  if  there  were,  the  writer,  who  on 
page  12  acknowledges  that  "  Pinning  their  faith  upon  the  sleeve  of 
others,  has  for  ages  been  the  curse  of  mankind,"  tells  us  here,  that  the 
attainments  and  skill  of  his  assistant  were  "most  satisfactory  evidence 
to  him  of  skill  and  integrity  in  their  researches  ! "     It  seems  then  that 
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he  had  to  take  this  assistant's  general  reputation  for  the  character  of 
these  scientiiic  inquiries  ;  and  now  the  public  has  to  take  Edmonds' 
word  for  his  assistant's  word  for  the  whole  transaction  !  This  course 
may  be  satisfactory  to  those  determined  at  all  hazards  to  believe  in 
Spiritism,  but  it  is  idle  to  call  it  an  Induction  ;  and  Edmonds  ought  to 
know,  that  after  all  the  brilliant  discoveries  made  by  the  Inductive 
method,  and  by  that  only,  nothing  will  now  convince  a  scientific  mind, 
except  a  full  account  of  every  step,  showing  that  these  steps  have  all 
been  conducted  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules  prescrilied  by 
Bacon  and  Nevv^ton. 

We  have  already  called  in  question  the  qualifications  of  Edmonds 
and  Dexter  for  the  business  of  carrying  on  an  Inductive  research,  for 
the  reason  that  their  respective  professions  are  neither  of  them  proper 
schools  for  the  development  of  these  qualifications,  and  that  nothing 
has  been  made  public,  whence  we  can  infer  that  their  previous  studies 
have  been  extended  beyond  their  professional  limits.  We  now  aver, 
from  the  brief  account  they  have  given  of  their  researches,  that  they  have 
not  canvassed  the  subject  with  anything  like  a  spirit  of  scientific  analy- 
sis, with  logical  arrangement,  or  philosophical  discrimination.  Planting 
themselves  firmly  on  the  first  explanation  tliat  presented  itself — an  ex- 
planation, by-the-way,  older  than  the  art  of  writing,  and  always  re- 
sorted to  hj  ignorance  whenever  any  startling  phenomenon  was  first 
observed,* — they  have  lawyer-like,  thenceforth  fought  only  for  victory. 
They  have  jumped  over  the  troublesome  task  of  close  and  long-continued 
research,  in  their  anxiety  to  unfold  the  glories  of  a  captivating  theory, 
whose  reflex  light  they  have  made  to  blind  the  weak  eyes  of  the  credu- 
lous and  feeling,  in  order  that  they  may  not  perceive  the  poverty  of 
their  argument.  In  this  their  great  and  unpardonable  error  consists. 
The  ingenuity  with  which  they  hide  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  in- 
vestigator on  every  side,  is  only  equaled  by  their  own  overweening 
determination  to  be  convinced,  and  to  convince  others,  of  the  fact  of 
Spirit  intercourse  with  men.  They  have,  of  course,  witnessed  sights  of 
more  than  Munchausen  strangeness.  But  somehow  or  other,  there  is 
always  something  defective  in  the  narration,  and  especially  in  the  proof 
of  the  most  wonderful  of  the  plienomena.  For  instance,  on  page  26, 
we  have  an  extraordinary,  but  very  general  account,  of  physical  mani- 
festations, which  are  said  to  have  taken  place  at  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Partridge,  (we  presume  there  are  several  of  that  name  in  New  York,) 
and  in  the  presence  of  an  anonymous  company  of  twenty  or  more 
persons  : 

"Then  it  was,  that  the  chair  ran  back  and  forth  on  the  floor,  the  bell  was  rung 
over  our  heads,  and  one  of  the  party  was  finally  torn  by  an  invisible  power  from 
my  grasp,  in  spite  alike  of  his  (?)  strength  and  mine.    As  I  stood  in  a  corner  where 

*  Thus  Paracelsus,  one  of  the  oldest  Biologists,  the  founder  of  the  Mysticcd  school 
of  the  middle  ages,  patches  up  his  wholesale  ignorance  of  natural  laws  as  follows : 
"Besides  material  and  immaterial  beings,  there  are  elementary  spirits,  which  hold 
an  intermediate  i^lace;  sylvans,  nymphs,  gnomes,  salamanders,  etc.,  by  whose 
agency  various  processes  of  enchantment  may  be  achieved,  and  things  apparently 
supernatural  explained."  What  convenient  things  these  spirits  are,  to  those  who 
are  too  indolent,  or  ignorant,  or  designing,  to  get  along  without  their  ghostly 
assistance ! 
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no  one  could  reach  my  pocket,  I  felt  a  ha  ad  thrust  into  it,  and  found  afterward 
that  sis  knots  had  been  tied  in  my  handkerchief.  My  person  was  repeatedly 
touched,  and  a  chair  pulled  out  from  under  me.  I  felt  on  one  of  my  arms  what 
seemed  to  be  the  grip  of  an  iron  hand.  I  felt  distinctly  the  thumb  and  fingers, 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  it  held  me  fast  by  a  power 
which  I  struggled  to  escape  from  in  vain.  With  my  other  hand,  I  felt  all  around 
the  spot  where  the  pressure  was,  and  satisfied  myself  that  it  was  no  earthly  hand 
that  was  thus  holding  me  fast,  nor  indeed  could  it  be." 

Let  US  comment  ou  these  statements  in  order. 

In  the  first  place,  among  so  many  persons,  some  two  or  three  must 
have  been  wiUing  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  as  stated.  With- 
out this  proof,  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  whole  account  is  not  a 
pure  fabrication. 

2.  It  is  not  stated  whether  there  were  any  hands  on  the  chair  when 
it  capered  about  the  room.  We  have  seen  tables  and  chairs  do  the 
same,  icith  hands  upon  than,  after  being  charged  with  odism,  which  the 
readers  of  our  last  article  on  "  Yon  Reichenbach "  will  recollect  can 
be  charged  upon  all  bodies  ;  (and  we  believe  this  motion  of  bodies, 
thus  charged,  will  be  hereafter  explained  on  odic  principles. )  But  we 
have  never  been  able  to  see  bodies  move  without  being  so  charged,  or 
when  not  in  contact  with  the  hand, — ^nor  do  we  know  any  reliable  wit- 
ness who  has  seen  such  a  sight. 

3.  There  is  the  same  want  of  distinctness  in  the  bell-ringing  busi- 
ness. We  are  not  told  whether  it  was  a  suspended  bell  or  a  hand-bell, 
nor  anything  of  the  mode  of  ringing. 

4.  We  are  not  told  hoio  the  person  Edmonds  was  holding  -was  torn 
from  his  grasp  ;  nor  whether  the  position  of  his  limbs  and  muscles  was 
such,  that  he  could  not  have  "humbugged"  his  Honor  by  pretending 
one  thing  and  doing  another  ;  nor  whether  the  person  was  not  in  an 
odic  trance  (for  there  is  such  a  state)  at  the  time,  in  which  case  he 
would  not  have  been  master  of  his  own  actions,  but  would  have  acted 
spasmodically. 

5.  We  opine  that  in  that  party  of  twenty,  or  more,  there  might 
have  been  some  young  and  mischievous  persons  who  became  excited  by 
the  novelty  of  their  position,  and  that  some  sly  girl  might  have  played 
a  trick  on  the  Judge,  by  picking  his  pocket  of  his  handkerchief,  tying 
six  knots  in  it  and  returning  it,  unbeknown  to  him,  to  its  receptacle. 
Furthermore  that  her  hand  might  have  been  felt  in  that  position,  and 
yet  Avithdrawn  so  quickly,  that  he  did  not  see  it.  Let  us  make  a  syllo- 
gism of  Edmonds'  version  of  this  story.  Six  knots  were  tied  in  his 
handkerchief  and  the  same  returned  to  his  pocket  by  a  hand  which  he 
felt.  He  did  not  see  the  knots  tied,  nor  the  hand  that  returned  the 
handkerchief.  Therefore  the  operation  was  performed  by  an  invisible 
agency  !     Logical,  isn't  it  ? 

6.  His  person  was  repeatedly  touched  and  a  chair  pulled  out  from 
under  him.  We  have  no  doubt  of  it.  He  had  probably  got  among  a 
wild  set. 

T.  If  he  could  feel  the  grip  of  a  hand  on  his  arm,  why  could  he 
not  feel  that  hand  with  his  fingers  ?  If  there  was  any  hand  there,  it 
must  have  been  material,  and  therefore  as  perceptible  to  one  nerve  of 
sensation  as  to  another.     Bnt  he  mio'ht  have  been  in  an  odic  condition 
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himself,  and  thus  felt  a  nervous  paralysis  of  his  arm.  Or,  he  is  old, 
and  he  might  have  had  a  twinge  of  rhumatism  about  that  time.  Or, 
there  may  have  been  a  magnet  in  the  vicinity,  or  a  bar  of  iron  in  the 
wall  of  the  house,  unbeknown  to  him,  which  upon  a  "  sensitive,"  as  he 
undoubtedly  is,  might  have  produced  these  effects.  We  do  not  say 
that  such  was  the  case,  but  we  say  such  influences  might  have  pro- 
duced tliese  effects  ;  and  that  if  Faraday  or  Yon  Reichenbach  had 
been  experimenting,  they  would  have  known  positively  whether  such 
influences  existed  or  not,  before  publishing  a  theory  based  on  a  fact  so 
loosely  observed  as  by  Edmonds. 

Again,  on  page  30,  we  are  told  of  a  communication  to  the  circle  in 
iSTew  York,  giving  an  account  of  Edmoud's  condition  and  whereabouts, 
when  he  was  four  days  out  of  that  port  on  a  steamer  bound  for  Cen- 
tral America.  The  message  was,  "Thy  friend  is  well,  and  doing  well. 
His  passage  is  thus  far  favorable,  and  his  mind  has  been  favorable.  He 
is  now  thinking  of  the  circle,  and  now  enjoying  conversation  about 
you.  I  see  him  laughing  and  enjoying  himself  with  the  passengers." 
This  happened  to  be  true  at  the  time.  Sagacious  Edmonds  !  Who 
so  stupid  as  not  to  have  guessed  your  probable  condition  on  such  a 
voyage,  as  nearly  as  this  prophesying  spirit  ? 

We  will  make  two  more  extracts  relating  to  exhibitions  said  to  be 
quite  common  in  spiritual  circles.     On  page  35,  we  read  as  follows  : 

"I  have  known  Latin,  French  and  Spanish  words  spelled  out  through  the  rap- 
pings,  and  I  have  heard  mediums,  who  knew  no  language  but  their  own,  speak  in 
those  languages,  and  in  Italian,  German  and  Greek,  and  in  other  languages  un- 
known to  me,  but  which  were  represented  to  be  Arabic,  Chinese  and  Indian,  and 
aU  done  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  a  native." 

Again,  page  50  : 

"  All  that  purports  to  come  from  Bacon,  is  always  in  the  same  handwriting:  so 
it  is  with  Swedenborg.  The  handwriting  of  each  is  unlike  the  other,  and  though 
both  are  written  by  Dr.  Dexter's  hand,  they  are  both  unlike  his ;  so  that  with 
ease,  when  he  is  under  the  influence,  he  writes  several  different  kinds  of  hand- 
writing, and  some  of  them  more  rapidly  than  he  can  write  his  own." 

Now  in  regard  to  this  speaking  of  languages  by  mediums,  M^e  are 
decidedly  incredulous.  We  have  never  been  able  to  see  it,  nor  have 
we  met  with  any  linguist  who  has  received  any  intelligible  communica- 
tion in  any  foreign  tongue.  But  this  we  do  believe — that  there  is 
hardly  any  man  of  ordinary  common  school  education,  who  has  not 
learned  the  meaning  of  some  few  Latin,  French,  Spanish  and  possibly 
Greek  words, — at  least  such  as  are  currently  quoted  in  the  newspapers, 
in  law  books  and  in  literature  generally  ; — and  that  these  words  may 
lie  dormant  in  the  memory  for  years  and  all  at  once  recur  to  the  mind 
when  least  expected.  Thus,  in  dreams,  in  the  mesmeric  sleep,  in  a 
state  of  somnambulism,  things  long  forgotten  are  often  brought  to  light 
and  such  may  be  the  case  in  the  odic  trance.  But  if  this  supposition 
be  not  true,  as  it  could  not  be  in  regard  to  unlearned  tongues — such  as 
Arabic,  Chinese  and  Indian,  we  have  another  hypothesis  that  will  fit 
that  case  exactly.  We  knew  a  mischievous  young  middy  once,  who 
excelled  on  the  guitar,  and  had  a  remarkably  fine  voice.  On  being 
asked  to  perform  a  selection  from  Italian  Opera,  at  a  village  party,  he 
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would  sing  an  arrangement  of  a  Scotch  reel  to  the  oft-repeated  and 
variously  pronounced  syllables,  "  Ching-a-ring-a-ring-ching-cha-di-oh," 
and  on  the  usual  inquiry,  "What  was  that  beautiful  piece?"  would 
reply  that  "  It  was  an  Italian  drinking  chorus  from  the  celebrated  Op- 
era of  '  Alexander  in  Egypt.' "  He  never  was  detected  but  once. 
Now  supposing  some  glib-tongued  counterfeiter  of  "  the  sheeted  dead, 
to  squeak  and  gibber  "  in  the  style  of  this  operatic  performance,  among 
a  company  no  better  conversant  with  Arabic,  Chinese  and  Indian,  than 
the  above  audiences  with  Itahan, — are  we  to  take  the  word  of  a  spec- 
tator as  to  the  character  of  language  spoken  ?  Could  the  Judge  dis- 
tinguish the  unknown  languages  one  from  another,  or  tell  us  what  they 
were  talking  about,  or  the  object  of  the  communication  ?  Even  where 
no  deception  is  intended,  how  do  we  know  that  the  medium,  like  the 
sleep-walker,  may  not  be  dreaming  himself  to  be  an  Indian,  or  a  Chi- 
nese, or  an  Arab,  and  talk  in  his  sleep  some  incoherent  stuff,  which  he 
fancies  to  be  the  language  of  those  people  ?  We  say,  how  do  we  know 
that  this  is  not  the  case?  Certainly  not  by  any  extraordinary  definite- 
ness  in  the  narrative  before  us. 

But  seriously  and  finally — supposing  that  the  phenomena  is  a  bona 
fide  one,  and  that  foreigners,  not  understanding  English,  have  held 
spiritual  intercourse  through  a  medium  ignorant  of  all  languages  but 
his  own,  how  do  we  know  that  the  mind  of  the  foreigner,  being  en  rap- 
port with  that  of  the  odicised  medium,  may  not  unconsciously  dictate 
the  replies  to  his  questions,  whether  mental  or  otherwise  ?  This  subject 
to  our  own  mind  is  probably  explicable  by  the  following  dilemma. 
Either  the  persons  present  do  not  understand  the  language  spoken,  or 
they  do  understand  it.  If  they  do  not  understand  it,  their  testimony 
as  to  what  the  language  is,  or  whether  it  is  any  language  at  all,  is 
worthless.  If  they  do  understand  it,  then  it  remains  to  be  proved, 
that  the  individual  who  speaks  the  language  is  not  en  rapport  with  the 
medium,  and,  as  in  Mesmerism,  actually  dictates  both  words  and  ideas 
to  the  unconscious  medium. 

Again,  as  to  these  various  styles  of  handwriting  by  the  same  person. 
In  the  first  place,  it  requires  no  possession  by  spirits  to  enable  a  man 
of  cunning  to  do  this  thing  to  perfection.  Practice  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. Between  the  fac  similes  of  Bacon's,  Swedenborg's  and  Dex- 
ter's  handwriting,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  work,  there  is  a  strong 
family  resemblance.  Bacon's  and  Swedenborg's  differ  mainly  in  the 
slanting  of  the  letters  ;  and  the  Doctor's  writing  is  only  smaller  and 
more  slowly  executed  than  the  others.  The  difference  is  nothing  more 
than  would  naturally  result  from  the  same  hand  trying  to  counterfeit 
different  kinds  of  writing,  or  varying  its  ordinary  style  in  consequence 
of  haste. 

But  here,  again,  it  may  be  remembered,  that  there  are  certain  un- 
conscious conditions,  in  which  persons  will  accomplish  feats,  both  men- 
tal and  physical,  wholly  beyond  their  waking  powers.  Thus,  somnam- 
bulists have  been  known  to  rise  from  their  beds,  while  in  this  condition, 
and  accomplish  labors  that  had  baffled  their  best  efforts  the  evening 
previous.  We  recollect  one  instance,  where  a  student  completed  dur- 
ing the  night,  a  Latin  thesis,  that  he  had  given  up  in  despair  during 
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the  day,  and  was  astonished  beyond  measure  at  finding  it  finished  in 
his  own  handwriting  the  next  morning.  Similar  phenomena  are  famil- 
iar in  animal  magnetism.  How  do  we  know  that  these  extraordinary 
uuconcious  powers  may  not  be  also  the  result  of  the  odic  disturbance 
of  the  ):)rain  ?  Is  there  not  room  here  for  further  investigation  ?  Are 
we  justified  in  referring  the  matter  to  spirit  agency,  adopting,  thereby, 
at  once  all  the  tremendous  consequences  of  the  theory,  until  we  have 
first  measured  accurately  all  the  physical  forces  that  may  produce  such 
results  ? 

But  it  is  useless  for  us  to  criticise  further  the  utter  want  of  scien- 
tific method  exhibited  by  our  authors,  while  they  themselves,  apparently, 
attach  but  little  importance  to  the  facts  as  they  have  observed  ancl 
described  them.     Says  Edmonds,  vol.  2,  p.  38  : 

"  "We  have  not  deemed  it  worth  while  to  enter  into  anr  detail  of  the  numerous 
precautions  which  we  have  used,  or  to  explain  the  various  processes  to  which  we 
have  resorted,  in  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  what  has  been  communicated  to  us, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  did  not  desire  ever  to  be  received  by  any  one  as 
authority." 

Again,  on  page  39,  same  vol.  : 

'^  Iknotv  of  no  mode  of  spiritual  inttrcourse  that  is  exempt  from  a  mortal  taint — 
no  kind  of  mediumship  where  the  communication  maj''  not  l)e  affected  by  the  mind 
of  the  instrument.  In  all  the  modes  there  is  more  or  less  of  myself  in  them,  more 
or  less  of  my  individuality  underlying  it  all." 

On  page  40  : 

"I  have  noticed  tlie  same  thing  in  the  Doctor;  and  more  than  all  that,  I  have 
observed  in  both  of  us  that  our  communications  not  only  contain  at  times  what 
may  be  called  Americanisms,  but  expressions  peculiar  to  our  respective  profes- 
sions. ******* 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  account  for  this,  but  it  is  easy  to  know  that  the  fact 
is  so,  and  as  easy  to  observe  that  it  is  at  times  true  of  all  mediums.  Sometimes  it 
is  more  apparent  than  at  others,  owing  to  many  causes  ever  at  work  around  us ; 
sometinies  it  is  owing  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  medium,  and  sometimes  to 
his  mental  state ;  sometimes  to  the  atmosphere ;  sometimes  to  localit}'' — some  local- 
ities, such  as  are  high  and  hilly  places,  being  iiiore  favorable  than  such  as  are  low 
and  swampy ;  sometimes  to  the  condition  of  those  who  are  present,  whether  in  a 
state  of  harmony  or  discord." 

So,  too.  Dr.  Dexter,  on  page  55,  vol.  2  : 

"  It  is  not  my  intention,  at  present,  to  press  upon  the  reader's  mind  the  proofs 
that  have  convinced  me  of  the  reality  of  spiritual  intercourse.  I  leave  its  proofs 
to  the  inquirer's  own  observation,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  weU  aware  that  no  mere 
argument  in  support  of  its  truthfulaess  ever  convinced  any  man.'" 

But  enough  of  this.  Time  would  fail  us  were  we  to  undertake  to 
raise  all  the  points  of  objection  suggested  by  the  Introductions  merely 
of  the  two  volumes  before  us,  to  which  only,  as  they  comprise  all  that 
is  said  concerning  the  mode  of  iuvestigation,  we  design  at  present  to 
limit  our  remarks.  But  there  is  one  source  of  this  spiritist  intercourse 
which  furnishes  so  large  a  portion  of  the  communications  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  that  we  cannot  pass  it  by  in  silence.  This  is  impression 
by  visions.  The  medium  is  thrown  into  an  odic  trance,  and  in  this 
state,  generally  an  unconscious  one,  is  "impressed"  by  the  "spirits" 
with  sights  of  spiritual  life,  manners,  customs,  topography,  architec- 
ture, mode  of  locomotion,  etc.,  etc.     This  appears  to  be  Edmonds' 
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favorite  source  of  information  ;  but  to  the  ordinary  mind,  what  possible 
conviction  can  be  carried  by  his  claims  to  inspiration  through  a  channel 
so  uncertain,  so  tortuous,  so  full  of  the  quicksands  of  self-deception,  as 
this  ?  In  the  first  place,  how  are  we  to  draw  the  dividing  line  between 
the  matter  dictated  by  a  distinct  intelligence,  and  that' emanating  from 
the  mind  of  the  medium  himself,  or  suggested  by  the  thoughts  of  other 
members  of  the  circle,  who  are  en  rnjiport  with  him  ?  There  certainly 
seems  to  be  a  community  of  thought  produced  by  the  mingling  of  dif- 
ferent odisms  upon  the  surface  charged  by  several  persons  at  once, 
which  enables  mediums  to  answer  each  others  mental  questions,  and  to 
read  each  others  thoughts,  just  as  in  the  well  known  case  of  mesmeric 
patients.  Do  the  consistency,  the  clearness,  the  intellectual  superiority 
of  the  "impressions"  justify  us  in  discarding  this  hypothesis  in  favor 
of  pure  spiritual  agency  alone?  So  far  from  such  a  course  being 
reasonable,  we  find  that  these  "visions"  are  by  far  the  most  unsatis- 
factory portion  of  the  work.  Their  language  is  vague,  tautological, 
fanciful,  extravagant.  The  style  is  decideclly  copied  after  Bunyan  ; 
the  matter  a  strange  compound  of  old  ideas,  characterized  by  a  con- 
stant straining  after  effect.  But  the  sights  seen  are,  after  all,  wonder- 
fully earthy;  nor  have  we  yet  met  with  a  single  idea  which,  to  us, 
seems  born  of  any  sphere  save  the  one  we  inhabit. 

This  source  of  information,  we  are  told,  is  the  same  whence  the 
Prophets  of  the  Bible,  Jesus  Christ,  the  oracles  of  Greece,  the  Scan- 
dinavian priests,  the  Druids,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Saints  were 
enabled  to  prophesy  and  enlighten  the  world  on  moral  subjects.  Indeed 
the  spiritist  system  claims  to  be  coeval  with  man,  and  asserts  that  in 
all  ages  and  countries,  men  have  been  inspired  by  disembodied  spirits, 
to  act  and  speak  in  a  manner  that  has  ever  been  a  puzzle  to  the  phil- 
osophers. On  this  point  we  have  a  few  questions  to  ask.  How  does 
it  happen  then,  tliat  each  age  and  country  had  a  different  revelation  ? 
"Why  do  not  all  these  inspired  teachings  agree  ?  Why  is  the  great 
American  idea  of  Progress — which  is  the  basis  of  modern  spirit  theol- 
ogy— now  broached  for  the  first  time  in  that  connection  ?  Did  not  the 
familiar  spirits  of  Moses,  of  Confucius,  of  Xuma,  of  Mahomet  and  of 
Edmonds  alike  know  that  there  was  but  one  God  ;  that  the  sonl  was 
immortal ;  that  endless  progress  was  our  universal  destiny  ;  that  love 
was  heaven's  first  law  ?  Was  it  ignorance  of  their  true  position  that 
led  one  to  dictate  the  theory  of  sacrifice,  another  that  of  adoration  of 
parents,  another  a  system  of  civil  laws,  another  the  conversion  of  the 
world  by  fire  and  sword,  another  the  law  of  love  and  self-cultivation, 
each  of  which  were  to  be  followed  by  their  respective  believers  as  the 
only  means  of  securing  future  bliss?  Or  were  the  "undeveloped 
spirits  "  abroad  in  ancient  days,  engrafting  error,  unchecked  by  brighter 
powers,  upon  millions  of  millions  of  our  doomed  race,  in  order  that  the 
discoveries  of  the  nineteenth  century  might  loom  up  with  a  brilliancy, 
heightened  by  contrast  with  the  darkness  of  all  former  times  ?  This 
verification  of  your  theory,  gentlemen,  is  like  a  two-edged  sword.  It 
cuts  both  ways.  It  proves  too  much.  To  minds  less  credulous  than 
yours,  the  fact  that  the  genius  of  every  age  and  nation  has  been  but 
reflected  in  their  respective  mythologies  and  theologies,  even  as  America 
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is  the  leading  idea  in  your  own,  would  indicate,  not  tliat  so  many  con- 
sistent revelations  had  been  successively  distorted  by  obstinate  national 
peculiarities,  but  that  they  were  but  the  product  of  the  minds  of  the 
prophets  and  priests  the7nselves,  whose  thoughts,  however  rigorous,  were 
yet  limited  by  their  respective  social,  civil  and  mental  horizons. 

The  course  of  our  remarks  has  thus  far  been  in  opposition  to  the  theory 
of  the  Spiritists,  as  developed  in  the  work  before  us.  We  consider  this 
course  strictly  consistent  with  our  neutral  position  on  the  controversy 
now  agitating  the  community  on  this  subject,  for  the  reason,  that  as 
one  of  the  public,  to  whom  this  work  is  addressed,  we  have  a  right  to 
point  out  the  defects  in  the  mode  of  investigation,  whose  results,  as  set 
forth  in  the  book,  we  are  called  on  to  believe.  As  to  the  thousand  of 
strange  facts  reported  to  be  of  daily  occurrence  to  circles  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, we  have  nothing  to  say,  excepting  to  declare  our  willingness  to 
be  converted  so  soon  as  we  hare  seen  a  regular  induction,  conducted  by 
a  competent  mind,  which  shall  establish  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that 
the  phenomena  we  are  all  now  witnessing  are  not  at  tr  ibid  able  to  the  opera- 
tion of  material  or  organic  forces.  Meanwhile  to  those  generous  "  Spir- 
its," who  have  so  much  to  say  for  human  benefit,  the  following  advice 
(if  they  are  not  above  mortal  counsels,)  may  not  be  amiss  : 

"  If  in  your  new  estate,  you  cannot  rest, 
But  must  return,  oh !  grant  us  this  request : 
Come  with  a  noble  and  celestial  air, 
And  prove  your  titles  to  the  names  you  bear ; 
Give  some  clear  token  of  your  heavenly  birth, 
"Write  as  good  English  as  j^ou  wrote  on  earth, 
And  what  were  once  superfluous  to  advise, 
Don't  tell,  I  beg  you,  such  egregious  lies." — Saxe. 


THE     FL0WEK8. 


BY   SAMUEL    -WEBB. 


In  my  path  two  flowera  are  blooming 
Beauteous  and  to  me  divine, 

BJooming,  in  Life's  gentle  valley, 
For  no  other  love  than  mine. 

One,  a  pale  and  stately  Lily, 

Queen-like — born  a  queen  to  be — 

"With  a  pr'  lid,  serene  expression, 
Ever  looking  down  on  me. 

One,  a  loving,  gentle  Daisy, 
Others  scarce,  if  ever,  see — 

With  a  sweet  contentment  beaming. 
Ever  gazing  up  to  me. 

One,  with  purpose  self-reliant, 
Breathes  the  spirit  of  desire, 

Leads  me  on  to  strife  and  conflict — 
Fans  Ambition's  restless  fire. 

One,  upon  my  burning  forehead, 
Aching  with  eternal  toil — 

Gentler  than  the  balmy  south-wind, 
Pours  affection's  soothing  oil. 

One,  with  an  imperious  mandate, 
Bids  me  do,  and  do  I  must; — 

One,  with  an  entreating  silence, 
VTaits  in  holy  faitn  and  trust. 


To  one  I  bow  in  slavish  worship. 
With  reverence  take  her  jewel'd  hand- 

And  execute,  with  ready  purpose. 
Her  arbitrary,  stern  command. 

One,  I  fold  upon  my  bosom — 
While  uiy  heart  with  raptures  thrill, 

As  she  whispers, — "  Oh  I  love  thee !  " 
In  a  voice  so  soft — so  still. 

In  dreams  I  love  the  stately  Lily, 
And  fires  burn  my  languid  breast; 

But,  in  hours  of  pensive  quiet, 
I  love  the  gentle  Daisy  best. 

When  visions  visit  me  of  glory. 

The  i)roud  Lily  I  adore ; 
But,  when  my  heart  is  sad  and  sorrowing 

I  love  the  gentle  Daisy  more. 

Oh,  God !  if  in  the  path  before  me, 
One  flower  must  wither  in  the  tomb, 

Till  I  close  Life's  fitful  journey, 
Let  the  loving  Daisy  bloom. 

And,  when  I  cross  Death's  gloomy  river, 
To  the  shadowy  land  of  rest — 

Let  me  carry  nothing  with  me 
But  the  Daisy  on  my  breast. 
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DOWN    THE     COUNTRY, 

BY     PAUL     PRINGLE. 

The  stage-coach — good  old  conveyance  of  the  times  gone  by — takes 
you,  in  a  space  of  two  days'  travel,  adown  through  one  of  the  sweetest 
valleys  and  the  most  picturesque  mountain  gorges,  that  the  sun  shines 
upon  in  this  Western  world.  And  how  welcome  it  is  to  get  away  from 
town  bustle  and  business,  and  take  one's  ease  in  a  good  old-fashioned 
way,  out  in  the  hills,  where  the  breeze  wanders  fresh  and  gladsome, 
and  wantons  all  the  long  day  among  the  green  trees,  and  the  blooming 
flowers. 

I  am  here  on  the  sea  shore,  reveling  in  all  the  bliss  of  idle  ease, 
and  wandering  whither  fancy  dictates,  over  hill  and  dale,  through 
thicket  and  through  forest ; — 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore ; 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes — 
By  the  deep  sea ;  and  music  in  its  roar." 

I  love  to  visit  any  quaint  old  spot,  hallowed  in  the  early  days  of  our 
country,  by  incidents  that  form  a  part  of  its  recorded  history.  And  I 
love  to  search  among  old  musty  relics,  the  handiwork  of  past  genera- 
tions, and  ruminate  upon  the  progressive  changes  that  time  has  brought 
about,  so  oddly  comparing  with  the  "  times  that  were,"  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  utility  and  progression. 

Here,  where  everything  bears  the  stamp  of  newness,  and  where  there 
is  but  little  to  remind  one  of  the  earlier  times,  and  the  character  of 
those  who  have  gone  before,  _we  are  struck  with  each  object  in  our 
roamings,  which  bears  the  impress  of  antiquity,  calling  up,  as  it  does, 
a  crowd  of  fancies  and  speculations  upon  the  true  cause  of  its  existence 
here.  I  know  of  no  locality  in  California,  so  replete  with  interest  like 
that  which  I  have  touched  upon,  as  this  venerable  town  of  Monterey. 
Its  old  adobe  houses,  its  quiet  streets,  its  half-decayed  and  half-deserted 
appearance,  are  all  in  unison  with  the  usual  aspect  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
vincial town,  find  it  where  you  will,  upon  this  hemisphere  ;  and  as  a 
whole,  it  is  the  best  existing  record  of  the  times  past,  that  I  have  yet 
met  with  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 

The  stern  and  ragged  Punfa  de  los  Pinos  looks  far  out  into  the 
thundering  billows  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  surf  breaks  in  ceaseless  roar 
upon  the  jagged  granite,  where  it  has  beat  in  vain  for  ages  upon  ages 
with  the  same  restless  energy.  The  wind  sighing  through  the  dark 
pines,  that  cover  the  hill-sides  so  luxuriantly,  all  lend  an  air  of  solemn 
harmony  to  the  scene,  and  charm  us  with  a  love  for  the  antiquated 
garb  of  the  country  around  us.  As  a  financial  mart,  Monterey  has 
fallen  sadly  behind  its  sister  towns,  and  many  a  canvass  and  shingle 
city  within  our  limits  can  boast  of  a  local  wealth  and  trade,  that  would 
put  to  the  blush  this  staid  old  matron  of  former  times,  once  the  em- 
porium of  that  portion  of  the  Pacific,  that  washes  our  western  shore, 
and  the  resort  of  the  hide  and  blubber  hunters,  ranking  with  them  as  of 
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far  more  than  secondary  importance.  Aside  from  this,  there  are  here 
the  descendants  of  those  pious  enthusiasts,  who,  in  religious  fervor, 
first  made  settlement  upon  these  shores,  and  who  led  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Missions  throughout  the  country,  drawing  around  them  the 
wild  and  barbarous  tribes  that  were  scattered  over  the  land,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  their  spiritual  welfare,  the  sincerity  of  which  we 
are  not  disposed  to  question  here. 

To  this  again,  we  add  the  fact,  that  here  was  convened  the  conven- 
tion from  which  emanated  the  Constitution  of  our  State  ;  a  document, 
perhaps  not  altogether  perfect  as  a  model,  yet  one  that  has  passed  the 
ordeal  of  a  five-years'  working,  under  many  and  varied  changes  in  the 
administration  of  our  State  government. 

I  have  naught,  however,  to  say  pro  or  con  of  the  advantages  of  this 
quiet  old  town,  of  its  commercial  facilities,  or  anything  that  pertains 
thereto.  Acting  under  the  impulses  that  guide  my  heart  when  rumi- 
nating upon  such  a  theme,  I  sat  down  to  gather  together  a  few  desul- 
tory ideas  upon  the  most  prominent  things  that  suggest  themselves, 
existing  in  and  around  the  locality  from  which  I  write. 

Some  four  miles  from  Monterey,  in  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  is 
nestled  the  venerable  old  Mission  of  Carmela.  Its  once  really  im- 
posing and  ponderous  towers,  its  surrounding  outbuildings,  and  all  that 
was  striking  and  truly  grand  and  imposing,  have  gone  to  ruin,  and  des- 
olation and  decay  have  fastened  their  remorseless  claim  upon  it. 
ISTearly  a  century  ago,  it  was  first  reared  by  its  founders,  and  although 
this  in  the  long  course  of  time  is  but  a  short  period,  yet  has  the  Mis- 
sion passed  through  a  series  of  changes,  not  void  of,  if  indeed  they  are 
not  replete  with,  interest.  The  damp  moss  hangs  dripping  from  eave 
and  cornice  ;  the  chatting  swallows  have  assumed  possessory  title  to 
the  old  tumble-down  belfry  ;  weeds  and  grass  grow  in  rank  luxuriance 
throughout  the  yards  and  passage-ways  ;  the  wdud  sighs  in  mournful 
cadence  through  its  broken  casements  and  worn-out  doorways,  and 
desolation  !  desolation  !  is  borne  in  every  gust,  that  sweeps  its  way 
through  these  silent  halls. 

Here,  where  rest  the  ashes  of  the  departed,  beneath  the  eaves  of  the 
sanctuary,  all  sleep  in  unmarked  and  nameless  confusion.  Against  a 
broken  and  ruined  buttress  is  reared  an  oaken  cross,  and  on  it  is  a 
slab  of  the  same  material,  with  this  inscription  : 

"BXPBDITIOlSr    ERANQAISE, 

Voyage  de  Circumnavigation, 

de  la 

Fregate  la  Venus,  Commandee  Par  M.  Du  Petit  Thonar,  Capitaine  De  Vaisseau. 

Ci  Git  le  Corps  de  Louis  Dueand, 

Ne  le  18  Juillet,  1811. 

A.  Regxetille  Manche;  Decede  le  31  Octubre,  1837. 

Priez  pour  Lui!  '' 

"  Pray  for  him  !  "  Aye,  pray  for  that  peace  to  his  ashes,  that  we 
seek  to  find.  Pray  for  a  blest  repose  with  his  God, — that  God  who 
watched  over  poor  Louis,  and  called  him  up  to  Heaven,  ere  yet  in 
life's  troublous  journey  he  had  wended  far  into  years  of  sorrow, 
years  that  multiply  sad  misfortunes  upon  each  other,  as  life  flies  on 
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toward  its  sunset,  and  sinks  away  forever — when  age  has  whitened 
the  brow,  and  bent  the  form  of  worn-out  and  decrepit  manhood. 
Who  of  us  but  can  look  back  through  the  dim  remembrances  of  seven- 
teen summers,  and  picture  the  scene  of  which  we  write.  Who  of  us 
but  can  fancy  the  last  hours  of  Louis,  as  death  stole  over  him,  away 
here  upon  these  western  shores,  and  kind-hearted  comrades  paying  their 
last  sad  tribute  ;  and  when  the  silent  grave  had  closed  over  his  re- 
mains, rearing  this  simple  monument  to  his  memory.  The  storms  and 
winds  of  seventeen  long  years  have  howled  above  his  silent  grave  ;  the 
hoarse  surf  has  moaned  an  endless  dirge,  and  still  have  his  ashes  slept 
on  undisturbed.  Let  us  hope,  that  coming  generations  will  equally  re- 
spect the  resting-place  of  the  silent  dead. 

Away  over  the  mountains,  stretched  out  in  a  broad  and  endless  ex- 
panse, lies  the  lovely  valley  of  "Las  Salinas."  Luxuriant  acres  of 
yellow  grain  are  waving  in  the  breeze,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and 
the  boundless  vista  seems  one  golden  land  of  plenty,  where  bread 
springs  almost  spontaneously  from  the  soil,  to  feed  in  bounteous  plenti- 
tude,  the  favored  people  of  a  favored  land; — a  land,  golden  in  its  every 
sense  ;  a  land  teeming  with  the  productions  of  earth,  and  exhaustless 
in  her  capacities  and  resources.  As  we  roll  along  over  the  broad  and 
level  expanse,  on  each  hand  the  rattle  of  the  reaping  machine  is  making 
constant  music  to  the  ear.  The  old  time-honored  emblem,  the  sickle, 
has  given  place  to  modern  advancement,  and  hangs  rusting  and  useless 
in  the  waste  corner — to  be  numbered  among  the  things  that  were,  and 
wondered  at  by  coming  generations. 

To  me,  there  is  nought  more  relieving  to  an  overburdened  heart, 
than  to  stroll  among  scenes  like  these,  and  people  the  fancy  with  the 
dim  visions  of  the  past.  Go  out  into  the  hills  and  upon  the  broad 
plains  that  are  teeming  so  luxuriantly  with  the  best  gifts  of  a  generous 
Creator,  and  it  will  lift  a  load  of  care  and  worriment  from  the  heart, 
purifying  and  bettering  your  life,  and  lightening  your  daily  avocations 
of  half  their  trials  and  their  sorrows. 


THE   YANKEE   LOVEE'S    SOLILOQTJT. 


As  THIN  as  a  hatchet  I've  grown, 
And  poor  as  Joh's  turkey,  by  golly ! 

I  stand  like  a  scarecrow,  alone — 
Sad  victim  of  Love's  melancholy. 

I  feel  most  confoundedly  bine, 
Life's  rose  is  turned  into  thistle, 

My  sweetheart  has  turned  out  untrue, 
And  socked  me  as  slick  as  a  'wAistle. 

Though  lively  and  keen  as  a  rat, 
And  playful  as  any  young  kitten, 

She  has  got  the  sharp  claws  of  a  cat, 
And  has  shoiued  'em  to  me  thro'  the  mitten. 

Of  our  village  girls  she  is  the  belle,— 
As  plump  as  a  partridge  she  grows, — 


Her  lips  for  two  cherries  would  sell, — 
Her  cheeks  are  as  red  as  a  rose. 

Like  two  bran  new  dollars  her  eyes, — 
Her  figure  is  neater  than  wax; 

In  beauty,  with  Venus  she  vies, — 
Her  hair — it  is  finer  than  flax  1 

I  courted  her  day  after  day, 
Expecting  a  wedding  to  follow ; 

Alas!  for  my  love  thrown  away — 
Her  heart,  like  a  pumi)kiu,  was  hollow! 

As  thin  as  a  hatchet,  I've  grown, 
And  poor  as  Job"s  turkej^  by  golly  I 

I  stand,  like  a  scarecrow,  alone, 
A  victim  to  Love's  melancholy ! 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  SECRET  DIPLOMACY. 

ANONYMOUS. 

The  eventful  campaign  of  1840  was  completed,  in  whicli  one  of  the 
contending  parties  had  come  oflf  victorious,  by  the  aid  of  weapons  new 
to  the  annalist  ;  the  log-cabin,  the  coon-skin  and  the  cider-barrel  had 
been  successfully  used  to  increase  the  enthusiasm  of  the  opposition, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  terrible  fiuancial  crisis  of  '37,  had 
strengthened  itself  for  the  crusade  against  the  existing  dynasty,  and 
had  battered  down  the  walls  of  the  Van  Bureu  democracy.  But 
chiefly  by  a  weapon  of  more  power  than  these,  was  our  government 
revolutionized,  and  a  new  authority  installed  on  the  subsequent  Fourth 
of  March.  The  influence  of  song  was  it ;  of  song  on  the  lips  of  the 
people — song  set  to  national  airs,  whistled  by  the  school-boy  truant, 
and  warbled  in  the  nursery. 

We  are  not  saying  the  composers  of  "  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too," 
wrote  strains  that  of  themselves  will  live  for  ages,  nor  that  they  had 
supreme  regard  for  liberty;  but  the  Muse  that  prompted  them  had  a 
large  understanding  of  the  human  heart.  Yes  !  would  I  gratify  the 
highest  personal  ambition,  let  me  indite  the  people's  songs  ;  would  I, 
with  a  soul  on  fire,  open  the  people's  eyes  to  their  necessities  ;  would  I 
make  a  nation  feel,  "  Who  would  be  free,  himself  must  strike  the  blow," 
let  me  wield  the  poet's  pen,  and  touch  the  nation's  lyre  with  song, 
whose  wild  pathetic  melody  should  echo  over  fertile  meadows,  past 
green  hill-tops,  and  througli  the  streets  of  crowded  cities — -through  the 
nation  ;  then  would  I  have  melted  into  one  the  people's  will.  So  by 
song  the  reactionary  party  called  the  Cincinnatus  of  the  West  to  leave 
his  corn-fields. 

1841  was  dawning,  saith  the  legend,  and  to  him  whom  wildest 
dreams  of  glory  had  not  tempted  even  with  the  hope  for  it,  was  given 
the  highest  honor  in  the  people's  gift.  While  musing  on  the  great 
reality,  and  summoning  mental  energy  equal  to  the  vast  responsibility, 
there  came  a  missive,  strangely  new  to  the  old  man's  seeming,  with  its 
yellow  seal  and  rich  emblazonry. 

He  reads  within  a  letter,  long  and  skillful  in  design  to  touch  his  un- 
sophisticated heart. 

It  paints  the  long  endured  necessities  of  Europe's  shackled  millions, 
and  details  the  amount  of  effort  the  reigning  powers  had  made  to 
educate  and  elevate  the  whole  masses  of  the  people  in  Prussia, 
Prance  and  Germany,  and  even  in  Italy  and  Austria.  It  describes  the 
progress  in  the  arts  and  the  advance  in  public  enterprises  that  the  good 
Kings,  and  Dukes,  and  Emperors  had  called  forth  and  nurtured 
among  their  people. 

The  old  hero's  heart  is  all  aglow  ;  he  summons  his  wife  to  hear  the 
letter,  and  recommences.  But  the  interest  in  the  first  part  by  and  by 
ceases. 

The  writer  now  discourses  on  the  imperative  necessity  of  preserving 
all  these  governments  intact,  with  present  character  and  limits  ;  of  the 
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necessity  for  watclifulness  most  diligent,  on  the  part  of  his  sovereign 
majesty,  the  Emperor,  to  prevent  the  Poles,  the  French,  the  Anstrians 
and  others,  from  rising  in  their  might,  setting  all  law  at  defiance,  and 
destroying  the  balance  of  power  irretrievably;  then  he  expresses  his  san- 
guine expectation  that  his  most  Excellent  Goodness  may  be  disposed 
to  help  preserve  the  harmony  of  Europe,  by  never  meddling  with  its 
continental  matters.  He  prophesies  that  Russia  and  the  United  States 
of  America  are  destined  to  become,  one  on  each  continent,  the  two 
great  powers  on  earth,  by  each  allowing  the  other  the  pursuit,  uninter- 
ruptedly, of  its  own  policy.  For  such  grand  finale  might  each  learn  to 
labor  and  to  wait.  The  letter  ended  with  the  offer  of  a  draft  upon 
the  Russian  Treasury,  if  it  should  be  needed  by  his  Excellency,  and 
was  signed Bodisco,  Minister  from  the  Court  of  the  Czar. 

Little  slept  the  General  that  night  for  thinging  of  the  incongruities 
of  that  official  document.  The  people  educated  by  the  lavish  wealth 
of  sovereigns  !  And  where  did  sovereigns  obtain  that  wealth,  but 
from  the  labor  of  those  people  ?  and,  therefore,  this  expenditure  was 
but  the  people's  right.  If  educated,  why  not  free  ?  He  muses — 
Europe's  people  have  been  in  a  state  of  idiocy  ;  but  now,  hj  the  ad- 
mission of  this  tool  of  the  chief  of  despots,  they  are  educated  !  and 
they  have  the  will,  too,  to  be  free,  so  strong,  indeed,  that  the  influence 
of  our  government  is  feared,  lest  it  arouse  in  them  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance, and  they  strike  a  blow  for  freedom  !  "Would  to  heaven  they 
might  do  it  with  success  !  And  then  he  offers  me  a  bribe  !  My  God, 
to  such  temptations  dost  thou  call  our  nation's  rulers  ? 

Harrison  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  but  in  one  short  month 
its  weighty  cares  had  crushed  him  !  He  was  gone.  If  he  asked  ad- 
vice of  his  Secretary — the  expounder  of  the  Constitution — whether  it 
were  wise  to  return  his  papers  to  our  minister  from  Russia,  let  us 
respect  the  intention,  though  it  was  not  executed. 


TO    A    SICK    TEIEND. 


BT      NETSAM. 

Last  night,  glad  voices  readied  my  ears, 
I  saw  the  gleam  of  garments  fair, 

I  heard  gay  laughter,  pleasant  songs, 
Sound  sweetly  through  the  moonlit  air. 

To-day,  clouds  overcast  the  sky, 
I  hear  the  broken  voice  of  pain  : 

All  still,  unto  m3'  thoughts,  but  this 
And  the  sad  heating  of  the  rain. 

Last  night, — to-day;  O,  what  may  come! 

"What  worlds  these  words  may  comprehend! 
Last  night,  thine  hours  o'erflowed  with  joy; 

To-day,  they  pain  and  anguish  send. 

Take  heart,  O  friend,  thy  life  will  teach 
That  which  thou  wilt  "be  blessed  to  learn; 

No  pain  will  come,  but  can  be  soothed — 
No  sorrow,  but  will  bring  its  balm. 

VOL.    IV,  14 
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LONGFELLOW'S  EVANaELINE. 

BY     ORITICUS. 

There  are  some  authors,  who  take  the  world  by  storm,  and  hap- 
pening to  produce  at  the  first  effort  ijreciselj  what  popular  taste 
demands,  escape  the  long  probation  of  unrequited  drudgery  and 
unmerited  neglect,  and  secure  with  one  bold,  brilliant  leap,  the  honor 
and  emolument  of  literary  success. 

There  are  others  of  equal  power,  who  steal  slowly  and  silently  into 
public  favor,  after  weathering  years  of  ridicule  and  indifference,  in 
which  the  consciousness  of  strength,  the  conviction  of  ultimate  triumph, 
and  perhaps  a  fixed  resolve  to  work  out  an  interiorly  recognized  mis- 
sion of  good,  have  sustained  and  inspired  them.  Those,  the  few,  who 
can  discover  and  admit  merit,  in  the  course  of  some  years,  amount, 
with  their  proselytes,  to  a  considerable  body,  often  large  enough  to 
influence  the  world  of  letters,  and  to  constitute  their  approval  a 
passport  to  the  consideration  of  that  very  exclusive,  but  passive  and 
obedient  creature,  the  reading  community.  Mr.  Longfellow's  poetry 
was  never  destined  to  rapid  and  universal  popularity,  for  it  lacks  the 
glare  of  Byron,  the  glitter  of  Moore,  and  the  strong,  natural,  genuine, 
deep  pathos  of  Burns  ;  while  it  certainly  cannot  boast  that  indefinable 
magic  of  a  higher  and  the  highest  genius,  which  it  is  not  in  man  to 
resist.  Had  Mr.  Longfellow  been  born  fifty  years  earlier  than  he  was, 
he  never  could  have  lived  to  enjoy  his  reputation  ;  but  Wordsworth, 
Goethe,  and  kindred,  though  lesser,  spirits,  have  smoothed  the  path 
for  him,  and  created  the  taste  to  which  he  appeals.  During  the  last 
half-century  England  has  contained  two  mutually  hostile  schools  of 
poets — one  of  passion,  the  other  of  reason — and  neither  perfectly 
natural ;  for  the  one  went  out  of  its  way  to  avoid  simplicity,  Avhilst 
the  other  went  out  of  its  way  to  get  it. 

Of  late  years  the  passion  party  have  almost  ceased  to  write,  except 
in  prose,  leaving  to  France  the  completion  of  "  Don  Juan  " — in  the 
deliberate  orgies  of  Eugene  Sue.  The  reason  party — the  moralists — 
remain  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field.  We  rejoice  at  their 
victory  only  as  a  choice  of  evils.  It  is  true  that  their  verses  are 
undefiled  by  impurity  and  open  profanity  ;  but  they  extol  natural  piety 
until  they  forget  revealed  religion,  and  celebrate  the  dignity  of  the 
creature  until  they  lose  sight  of  the  majesty  of  God. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a -poet  to  reject  the  delicate  impurities  which  rise 
before  him  like  Venus  from  the  flashing  foam  of  the  JSgean — to  dis- 
pense with  the  sensual  rouge  which  the  morbid  taste  of  the  majority 
has  made  essential  to  beauty.  It  is  not  easy  for  one  actuated  chiefly 
by  ambition  to  write  for  the  calm  approval  of  the  few,  instead  of  the 
adulation  and  fervent  applause  of  the  many — to  be  content  with  the 
attention  of  the  old  and  wise,  the  enthusiasm  of  certain  metaphysical 
young  men  and  transcendental  young  women — with  here  and  there 
the  tributary  but  momentary  tear  of  a  belle,  whose  heart  may  have 
retained  a  spark  of  feeling  in  spite  of  fashion,  or  a  beau,  whose  occa- 
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sional  glimmerings  of  intellect  show  that  he  has  missed  his  vocation. 
[Xor  is  it  easy  while  suffering  from  public  scorn  and  private  affliction — 
while  encountering  the  stern  trials,  the  petty  annoyances,  the  disap- 
pointment and  regret  of  life — after  seeing  the  weaknesses  of  those  we 
most  admired,  and  exposing  our  own  to  those  we  most  loved — after 
juvenile  heart-breaks  and  adult  headaches — independent  friends  and 
thoroughly  democratic  children — -to  refrain  from  an  inchgnant  burst  of 
universal  contempt  and  defiance,  and  to  compose  every  line  to  meekness, 
forgiveness,  charity  and  instruction.  It  is  a  noble  and  difiScult  thing 
to  labor  for  the  good  of  mankind  at  the  expense  of  their  applause. 
What,  then,  has  inspired  the  poet  to  attempt  this  difficult  career  ?  A 
great  German  has  declared  "  the  poet  is  the  priest  of  God  ;"  and  Mr. 
Longfellow  has  something  of  this  ambition.  So  far  as  he  appears  in 
these  two  volumes,  he  is  worthy  of  our  respect.  He  has  a  perception 
of  the  beauty  of  religion,  and  writes  like  an  upright,  earnest,  pure 
man.  He  has  won  a  large  circle  of  admirers,  and  enjoys  a  fair  repu- 
tation throughout  the  country  ;  and  perhaps  he  may  turn  away  in 
self-complacency  from  any  praise  or  censure  of  ours.  But  if  poets  do 
not  entirely  escape  humanity,  they  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  honest 
opinion  of  an  unprejudiced  reader — and  such  an  opinion  he  may  expect 
from  us. 

Evangeline  is  the  daughter  of  Benedict  Bellefontaine,  the  wealthiest 
farmer  of  Grand-Pre,  a  little  village  in  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores 
of  the  basin  of  Minas.     She  is  thus  described  : 

"  Fair  was  she  to  behold,  that  maiden  of  seventeen  summers, 
Black  were  ber  eves  as  the  berry  that  grows  on  the  thorn  by  the  wayside, 
Black,  yet  how  softly  they  gleamed  beneath  the  brown  shade  of  her  tresses ! 
Sweet  was  her  breath  as  the  breath  of  kine  that  feed  in  the  meadow. 
When  in  the  harvest  heat  she  bore  to  the  reapers  at  noontide 
Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale,  ah !  fair,  in  sooth,  was  the  maiden. 
Fairer  was  she,  when,  on  Sunday  morn,  while  the  bell  from  its  turret 
Sprinkled  with  holy  sounds  the  air,  as  the  priest  with  his  hyssop 
Sprinkles  the  congregation,  and  scatters  blessings  upon  them, 
Down  the  long  street  she  passed,  with  her  chaplet  of  beads  and  her  missal. 
Wearing  her  Norman  cap,  and  her  kirtle  of  blue,  and  the  ear  rings. 
Brought,  in  the  olden  time,  from  France,  and  since,  as  an  heirloom, 
Handed  down  from  mother  to  child,  through  long  generations. 
But  a  celestial  brightness — a  more  etherial  beauty — 
Shone  on  her  face,  and  encircled  her  form,  when,  after  confession. 
Homeward  serenely  she  walked,  with  God's  benediction  upon  her. 
When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  Uke  the  ceasing  of  exquisite  music !  " 

This  passage  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  beauties  and  blem- 
ishes. "  Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  berry,"  is  deliciously  pastoral  ; 
but,  "  Sweet  was  her  breath  as — "  is  classical  no  longer.  Whatever 
may  be  the  taste  of  the  south  of  Europe,  an  American  has  little  love 
for  garlic.  The  next  two  lines  are  unexceptionable.  The  figure  of 
the  bell  sprinkling  the  air  with  holy  sounds,  as  the  priest  sprinkles  the 
congregation  with  hyssop,  seems  a  little  fantastic  at  first ;  but  in  spite 
of  cavil,  the  similitude  exists  and  is  visible  to  the  poet's  eye  ;  if  it 
cannot  exactly  be  expressed,  it  is  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  language 
to  thought.  Thus  a  very  difficult  question  arises — whether  these  subtle 
perceptions  of  a  fine  fancy  shall  be  suppressed,  because,  when  pent  up 
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in  words  they  dwindle  into  airy  nothingness,  or  whether  they  shall  be 
Ibodied  forth  as  accurately  as  may  be,  to  suggest  to  kindred  spirits 
the  vision  of  beauty  that  was  floating  clear,  but  indefinable  in  the 
poet's  brain.  Let  them  have  a  body,  however  imperfect,  say  we, 
in  spite  of  Horace.  We  feel  certain  that  no  amount  of  human  cen- 
sure could  induce  Mr.  Longfellow  to  strike  out  that  image — at  least, 
we  hope  so.  "  Her  chaplet  of  beads  and  her  missal,  her  Norman  cap 
and  her  kirtle  of  blue,  and  the  ear  rings" — all  this  is  exquisite,  and 
make  us  see  and  love  that  "maiden  of  seventeen  summers."  The 
three  following  lines  are  filled  with  truth,  sweetness,  and  the  best 
poetry. 

"  Homeward  serenely  she  walked,  with  God's  benediction  upon  her." 

The  soft  flow  of  this  single  line  is  poetry  of  the  highest  order.  Yet 
how  little  valued  in  ordinary  criticism  is  this  music  by  which  the  imag- 
ination, flooded  with  beauty,  imparts  the  feeling  which  millions  of  met- 
aphors are  impotent  to  convey  !  Mr.  Longfellow  was  conscious  of 
this,  or  he  would  not  have  added  the  last  period  : 

"When  she  had  passed  it  seemed  hke  the  ceasing  of  exquisite  music." 

Take  the  whole,  we  doubt  whether  it  has  ever  been  surpassed  in 
simplicity  or  purity. 

The  lines,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  are  hexameter  ;  at  all  events,  they 
can  be  scanned  as  such  by  the  ear,  if  not  by  rule.  Our  Prosody  is 
too  variable  and  irregular  to  admit  this  meter — the  genius  of  our  lan- 
guage is  averse  to  it.  It  never  grew  up  with  our  literature — it  is  too 
late  in  the  seasou  to  ingraft  it.  The  words  form  their  fixed,  familiar 
combinations  before  we  reach  the  end  of  the  long  line,  and  come  to  us 
in  old  melodies  that  utterly  ruin  the  hexameter.  Whatever  it  may  be 
in  Homer  and  Virgil,  when  transplanted  into  English,  the  hexameter 
is  far  inferior  to  our  blank  verse,  and  to  our  taste  intolerable.  Our 
authors  have  been  striving  to  vary  the  monotony  of  rhyme  for  many 
years.  Before  Pope's  time,  it  was  difficult  to  write  single  lines  smoothly 
and  sweetly.  Pope's  great  merit-  was  in  moulding  the  language  to 
such  pliancy  and  softness  that  every  dabster  could  pour  it  into  verse. 
We  see  every  school-boy  fancying  that  he  is  a  Walley  or  Raleigh  at 
least — forgetting  the  part  they  played  in  the  formation  of  a  poetic  lan- 
guage— forgetting  that  what  is  now  trite  and  stale,  then  had  the 
merit  of  freshness  and  invention^forgetting  that  the  numbers  which 
now  flow  so  easily,  were  then  not  attained  without  infinite  pains.  How 
far  rhyme  is  susceptible  of  improvement  we  know  not.  We  hate  its 
artificial  suggestiveness,  and  the  constant  temptation  it  creates  to  reject 
the  first,  true,  spontaneous  thought  and  take  a  secondai'y  thing  that 
assumes  with  more  ease  and  a  better  grace  the  "tinkling  bells  of 
rhyme."  But  still  we  prefer  any  of  our  meters,  well  used,  to  the 
crawling,  cumbrous  hexameter.  Why  go  out  of  our  own  magnificent 
blank  verse — with  its  endless  power  of  harmony,  its  infinite  combina- 
tion, its  exhaustless  melody,  dignity,  variety  and  beauty — where  the 
single  lines  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  grand  masses  of  har- 
mony that  gush  as  if  from  an  organ  ?  Milton  and  Shakespeare  knew 
and  employed  all  the  range  and  volume  of  this  instrument. 
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But  let  us  resume  the  narrative  already  unpardonably  interrupted, 
and  in  doing  so  practically  test  the  measure  : 

"  At  peace  with  Grod  and  the  world,  the  farmer  of  Grand  Pre  lived 
on  his  Sunny  farm,  and  Evangeline  governed  his  household.  Many  a 
youth,  as  he  knelt  in  the  chui'ch  and  opened  his  missal,  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  her,  as  the  saint  of  his  deepest  devotion  ;  happy  was  he  who 
might  touch  her  hand  or  the  hem  of  her  garment."  There  is  a  tinge 
of  impiety  here,  which  we  hope  the  author  will  correct  in  another 
edition. 

"  Many  a  suitor  came  to  her  door  hy  the  darkness  befriended,  but 
among  all  who  came,  young  Gabriel  only  was  welcome  ;  Gabriel 
Lajeunesse,  the  son  of  Basil  the  blacksmith.  Basil  was  Benedict's 
friend.  Their  children  from  earliest  childhood  grew  up  together,  as 
brother  and  sister  ;  and  Father  Felician,  priest  and  pedagogue  both  in 
the  village,  had  taught  them  their  letters  out  of  the  self-same  book." 
All  this  appears  to  be  plain  prose,  spoiled  by  the  attempt  to  give  it  the 
characteristic  form  and  inflection  of  meter. 

Wordsworth  was  right.  Prose  has  its  numbers  and  inspiration,  as 
well  as  verse  ;  what  it  loses  in  regularity,  it  gains  in  variety.  Un- 
doubtedly the  finest  measure  or  stanza,  is  that  in  which  as  much  of  the 
capacity  of  prose  is  attained  as  the  music  of  verse  will  permit.  Such 
is  our  blank  verse.  Whoever  aspires  to  improve  it  will,  like  Ossian, 
do  what  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  thought  he  had  done,  utter  neither 
prose  nor  verse. 

"But  the  English  ships  at  their  anchors  ride  in  the  Gaspereau's 
mouth,  with  their,  cannon  pointed  against  the  village.  What  their 
design  may  be  is  unknown  ;  but  all  are  commanded  on  the  morrow  to 
meet  in  the  church,  where  his  Majesty's  mandate  will  be  proclaimed 
as  the  law  of  the  land."  That  evening  a  notary,  bent  like  a  laboring 
oar,  that  toils  in  the  surf  of  the  ocean,  entered  the  cabin  of  Benedict 
Bellefontaine,  where  Basil  was  smoking.  The  brazen  lamp  was  lighted, 
the  pewter  tankard  filled  till  it  overflowed  with  home-brewed,  nut- 
brown  ale,  and  the  notary,  drawing  from  his  pocket  his  papers  and 
inkhorn,  prepared  and  sealed  the  contract  between  Gabriel  and  Evan- 
geline. 

Pleasantly  rose  the  sun  next  morning  on  the  village  of  Grand-Pre. 
Pleasantly  gleamed  in  the  soft,  sweet  air  the  Basin  of  Minas,  where 
the  ships  with  their  wavering  shadows  were  riding  at  anchor.  Life 
had  been  long  astir  in  the  village,  and  clamorous  labor  knocked  with  its 
hands  at  the  golden  gates  of  the  morning.  Under  the  open  sky  in  the 
odorous  air  of  the  orchard,  bending  with  golden  fruit,  was  spread  the 
feast  of  betrothal.  "  So  passed  the  morning  away.  And  lo  !  with  a 
summons  sonorous  sounded  the  bell  from  its  tower,  and  over  the 
meadows  a  drum  beat.  Thronged,  ere  long,  was  the  church  with  men  ; 
without,  in  the  church-yard,  waited  the  women.  They  stood  by  the 
graves,  and  hung  on  the  headstones  garlands  of  autumn  leaves  and 
evergreens  fresh  from  the  forest.  Then  came  the  guard  from  the  ships, 
and  marching  proudly  among  them,  entered  the  sacred  portal."  The 
royal  proclamation  is  read,  the  villagers  are  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion, their  lands,  dwellings  and  cattle,  declared  forfeit  to  the  crown. 
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The  offense  of  the  Acadians  is  not  stated.  However,  after  a  long 
pause  of  speechless  wonder,  and  a  wail  of  sorrow  and  anger,  Basil,  the 
blacksmith,  his  face  distorted  with  passion,  rose  and  wildly  shouted  : 

"  'Down  with  the  tyrants  of  England!   we  never  have  sworn  them  allegiance! 
Death  to  these  foreign  soldiers,  who  seize  on  our  homes  and  our  harvests  1 ' 
More  he  fain  would  have  said,  but  the  merciless  hand  of  a  soldier 
Smote  him  upon  the  mouth,  and  dragged  him  down  to  the  pavement. 
In  the  midst  of  the  strife  and  the  tumult  of  angry  contention, 
Lo !  the  door  of  the  Chancel  opened,  and  Father  Felician 
Entered,  with  serious  mien,  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the  altar. 
Raising  his  reverend  hand,  with  a  gesture  he  awed  into  silence 

All  that  clamorous  throng. ***** 

Few  were  his  words  of  rebuke,  but  deep  in  the  hearts  of  his  people 
Sank  they,  and  sobs  of  contrition  succeeded  that  passionate  outbreak ; 
And  the}'  repeated  his  prayer,  and  said,  '  0  Father,  forgive  them ! ' 
Then  came  the  evening  service.     The  tapers  gleamed  from  the  altar. 
Fervent  and  deep  was  the  voice  of  the  priest,  and  the  people  responded, 
Not  with  their  lips  alone,  but  their  hearts  ;  and  the  Ave  Maria 
Sang  they,  and  fell  on  their  knees,  and  their  souls,  with  devotion  translated, 
Rose  on  the  ardor  of  prayer,  like  Elijah  ascending  to  heaven." 

Meanwhile,  the  tidings  of  ill  had  spread  in  the  village,  and  women 
and  children  wandered,  wailing,  from  house  to  house.  But  we  must 
pass  over  this  season  of  desolation,  and  Evangeline's  sorrow,  charity, 
meekness,  love,  and  hope,  and  forgiveness,  and  patience,  while  still,  in 
spite  of  the  calamity, 

"  Sweetly  over  the  village  the  bell  of  the  Angelus  sounded." 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  villagers  are  forced  to  the  seashore  ;  there, 
heart-broken,  on  the  beach,  the  wealthiest  farmer  of  Grand-Pie  dies, 
and  Evangeline, 

"Knelt  at  her  father's  side,  and  wailed  aloud  in  her  terror. 
Then  in  a  swoon  she  sank,  and  lay  with  her  head  on  his  bosom." 

She  and  Father  Eelician  are  carried  to  one  ship,  Gabriel  and  Basil 
to  another. 

"Then  recommenced  once  more  the  stir  and  noise  of  embarking; 
And  with  the  ebb  of  that  tide  the  ships  sailed  out  of  the  harbor, 
Leaving  behind  them  the  dead  on  the  shore,  and  the  village  in  ruins." 

Many  a  weary  year  had  passed  since  the  burning  of  Grand-Pie. 
Far  asunder,  on  separate  coasts,  the  Acadians  landed  ;  scattered  were 
they  like  flakes  of  snow.  Friendless,  homeless,  hopeless,  they  wan- 
dered from  city  to  city,  from  the  cold  lakes  of  the  north  to  sultry 
southern  savannas — from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi. 

"  Long  among  them  was  seen  a  maiden  who  waited  and  wandered, 
Lowly  and  meek  in  spirit,  and  patiently  suffering  all  things. — 
Fair  was  she  and  young ; — 

Something  there  was  in  her  life  incomplete,  imperfect,  unfinished ; 
As  if  a  morning  of  June,  with  all  its  music  and  sunshine, 
Suddenly  paused  in  the  skj-,  and  fading,  slowly  descended 
Into  the  east  again,  from  whence  it  late  had  arisen." 

It  was  Evangeline  seeking  her  lover  ;  sometimes  in  churchyards 
straying,  she  sat  by  some  nameless  grave,  thinking  that  perhaps  in  its 
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bosom  he  was  already  at  rest.  Sometimes  a  rumor,  a  hearsay,  an  in- 
articulate whisper,  came  with  its  airy  hand  to  point  and  beckon  her 
forward.  Sometimes  she  spake  with  those  who  had  seen  her  beloved 
and  known  him,  but  long  ago,  in  some  far-off,  forgotten  place.  Some 
would  say,  "  He  has  gone  to  the  prairies  ; "  others,  "  He  is  a  voyageur 
in  the  lowlands  of  Louisiana.  Why  dream  and  wait  for  him  longer  ? 
Are  there  not  other  youths  as  fair  as  Gabriel  ?  Give  thy  hand  to 
another  ! "  But  Evangeline  ever  answered,  serenely  but  sadly,  "  I 
cannot."  A  voice  whispered,  "  Despair  not ! "  and  in  want  and  cheer- 
less discomfort  she  still  pursued  Gabriel.  In  the  month  of  May  we 
find  her  and  Father  Felician,  her  faithful  protector,  floating  in  a  cum- 
brous boat  down  the  golden  stream  of  the  broad,  swift  Mississippi,  past 
the  Ohio  shore  and  the  mouth  of  the  "Wabash.  Day  after  day,  they 
glided  down  the  turbulent  river  :  night  after  night,  by  their  blazing 
fires,  encamped  on  its  borders,  until  they  entered  the  Bayou  of  Pla- 
quemine. 

"  Nearer  and  ever  nearer,  among  the  numberless  islands, 
Darted  a  light,  swift  boat,  that  sped  away  o'er  the  water. 
Urged  on  its  course  by  the  sinewy  arms  of  hunters  and  trappers. 
Northward  its  prow  was  turned  to  the  land  of  the  bison  and  beaver. 
At  the  helm  sat  a  youth,  with  countenance  thoughtful  and  careworn. 
Dark  and  neglected  locks  overshadowed  his  brow,  and  a  sadness 
Somewhat  beyond  his  years  on  his  face  was  legibly  written. 
Gabriel  was  it,  who,  weary  with  waiting,  unhapp}^  and  restless, 
Sought  in  the  western  wilds,  oblivion  of  self  and  of  sorrow." 

But  the  lovers  met  not :  the  stars  were  in  the  heavens  :  they  passed 
each  other  on  opposite  banks  of  an  island,  with  a  screen  of  palmettos 
between  them,  and  Evangeline  dreamed  that  Gabriel  had  been  near 
her. 

Slowly  they  entered  the  Teche,  where  it  flows  through  the  green 
Opelousas,  and  saw,  near  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  secluded  and  still, 
the  house  of  a  herdsman. 

"  A  garden 
G-irded  it  round  about  with  a  belt  of  luxuriant  blossoms, 
Filling  the  air  with  fragrance." 

Here,  mounted  upon  his  horse,  with  Spanish  saddle  and  stirrups,  the 
wanderers  saw  and  recognized  Basil  the  blacksmith.  But  Gabriel 
came  not !  Ear  to  the  wilds  has  he  gone  ;  but  to-day  he  departed. 
Over  Evangeline's  face  a  shade  passed  ;  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and 
concealing  her  face  on  Basil's  shoulder,  all  her  overburdened  heart 
gave  way,  and  she  wept.  But  she  followed  him — followed  him  until 
she  saw  the  moon  rise  slowly  over  the  top  of  the  Ozark  mountains. 
Still  far  to  the  north  had  he  gone.  Then  Basil  left  her,  and  Evange- 
line remained  at  a  Jesuit  Mission,  still  hoping  that  in  the  autumn  Ga- 
briel would  appear.  Slowly,  slowly,  the  days  succeeded  each  other, — 
days — and  weeks — and  months  ! 

"  So  came  the  Autumn,  and  passed,  and  the  "Winter,  yet  Gabriel  came  not; 
Blossomed  the  opening  Spring,  and  the  notes  of  the  robin  and  bluebird 
Sounded  sweet  upon  wold  and  in  wood,  yet  Gabriel  came  not. 
But  on  the  breath  of  the  Summer  winds  a  rumor  was  wafted — 
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Far  to  the  north  and  east,  it  said,  in  the  Michigan  forests, 
Gabriel  had  his  lodge  by  the  banks  of  the  Saginaw  River. — 
Saying  a  sad  farewell,  Evangeline  went  from  the  Mission." 

After  long  and  perilous  marches,  she  attains  the  depths  of  the 
Michigan  forests,  and  finds  the  hunter's  lodge  deserted  and  fallen  to 
ruin ! 

"  Thus  did  the  long,  sad  years  glide  on,  and  in  seasons  and  places, 
Divers  and  distant  far  was  seen  the  wandering  maiden ; — 
Now  in  the  tents  of  grace  of  the  meek  Jloravian  Missions, 
Now  in  the  noisy  camps  and  the  battle-fields  of  the  army, 
Now  in  secluded  hamlets,  in  towns,  and  populous  cities. 
Like  a  phantom  she  came,  and  passed  away  unremembered. 
Fair  was  she  and  young,  when  in  hope  began  the  long  journey ; 
Faded  was  she  and  old,  when  in  disappointment  it  ended. 
Each  succeeding  year  stole  something  away  from  her  beauty. 
Leaving  behind  it,  broader  and  deeper,  the  gloom  and  the  shadow. 
Then  there  appeared  and  spread  faint  streaks  of  gray  o'er  her  forehead, 
Dawn  of  another  life,  that  broke  o'er  her  earthly  horizon. 
As  in  the  eastern  sky  the  first  faint  streaks  of  the  morning." 

Thus,  in  the  evening  of  life,  we  find  her  in  the  city  washed  by  the 
Delaware's  waters.  Gabriel  was  not  forgotten.  Within  her  heart 
was  his  image,  clothed  in  the  beauty  of  love  and  youth,  as  last  she 
beheld  him,  only  more  beautiful  made  by  his  deathlike  silence  and 
absence.  Thus  many  years  she  lived  as  a  Sister  of  Mercy  ;  frequent- 
ing lonely  and  wretched  roofs  in  the  crowded  lanes  of  the  city,  where 
distress  and  want  concealed  themselves  from  the  sunlight,  where  dis- 
ease and  sorrow  in  garrets  languished  neglected. 

"  Then  it  came  to  pass  that  a  pestilence  fell  on  the  city; 

the  poor 

Crept  away  to  die  in  the  almshouse,  home  of  the  homeless. — 
Thither,  by  night  and  by  day,  came  the  Sister  of  Mercy.     The  dying 
Looked  up  into  her  face,  and  thought,  indeed,  to  behold  there 
Gleams  of  celestial  light  encircle  her  forehead  with  splendor. 
Such  as  the  artist  paints  o'er  the  brows  of  Saints  and  Apostles." 

One  Sunday  morn,  wending  her  quiet  way,  she  entered  the  alms- 
house— entered  the  chambers  of  sickness. 

"  Many  a  languid  head,  upraised  as  Evangeline  entered, 
Turned  on  its  pillow  of  pain  to  gaze  while  she  passed,  for  her  presence 
Fell  on  their  hearts  like  a  ray  of  the  sun  on  the  walls  of  a  prison. 
Suddenly,  as  if  arrested  by  fear  or  a  feeling  of  wonder, 
Still  she  stood,  with  her  colorless  lips  apart,  while  a  shudder 
Ran  through  her  frame,  and,  forgotten,  the  flowerets  dropped  from  her  fingers, 
And  from  her  eyes  and  cheeks,  the  hght  and  bloom  of  the  morning. 
Then  there  escaped  from  her  lips  a  cry  of  such  terrible  anguish. 
That  the  dying  heard  it,  and  started  up  from  their  pillows. 
On  the  pallet  before  her  was  stretched  the  form  of  an  old  man. 
Long,  and  thin,  and  gray,  were  the  locks  that  shaded  his  temples; 
But,  as  he  lay  in  the  morning  light,  his  face  for  a  moment 
Seemed  to  assume,  once  more,  the  forms  of  its  earlier  manhood. 
Motionless,  senseless,  dying,  he  lay,  and  his  spirit,  exhausted. 
Seemed  to  be  sinking, — 

Heard  he  that  cry  of  pain,  and  through  the  hush  that  succeeded 
"Whispered  a  gentle  voice,  in  accents  tender  and  saint-hke — 
'  Gabriel !  0  my  beloved ! '  and  died  away  into  silence. 
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Then  lie  beheld,  in  a  dream,  once  more  the  home  of  his  childhood, 

Green,  Acadian  meadows,  with  silvan  rivers  among  them. 

Village,  and  mountain,  and  woodlands;  and,  walking  under  their  shadow. 

As  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  Evangeline  rose  in  his  vision. 

Tears  came  into  his  eyes ;  and  as  slowly  he  lifted  his  eyelids. 

Vanished  the  vision  away,  but  Evangeline  knelt  by  his  bedside. 

Vainly  he  strove  to  whisper  her  name,  for  the  accents  unuttered 

Died  on  his  lips,  and  their  motion  revealed  what  his  tongue  would  have  spoken. 

Vainly  he  strove  to  rise ;  and  Evangeline,  kneeling  beside  him, 

Kissed  his  dying  lips,  and  laid  his  head  on  her  bosom. 

All  was  ended  now,  the  hope,  and  the  fear,  and  the  sorrow. 

And  as  she  pressed  once  more  the  lifeless  head  to  her  bosom. 

Meekly  she  bowed  her  own  and  murmured,  "Father,  I  thank  Thee !  " 

Thus  ends  Evangeline.  We  have  been  led  by  the  beauty  of  the 
narrative,  by  an  unwillingness  to  do  it  too  much  injustice,  and  by  a 
desire  to  present  it  as  a  whole,  to  give  a  connected  epitome,  instead  of 
a  straggling  outline,  of  the  story.  Mr.  Longfellow  must  pardon  the 
jumble  we  have  made  of  his  language,  since,  even  in  our  compound  of 
prose  and  verse,  the  pathos,  simplicity  and  fervent  purity  of  the  poem, 
are  not  entirely  lost.  We  have  omitted  many  beauties.  This  is  equal 
to  Homer : 

"  And  clamorous  labor 
Knocked  with  its  hundred  hands  at  the  golden  gate  of  the  morning." 

Nor  is  the  following  without  sublimity: 

"And  the  bluest  of  heavens 
Bending  above,  and  resting  its  domes  on  the  walls  of  the  forests." 

And  again : 

"  And  over  all  is  the  sky,  the  clear  and  crystalline  heaven. 
Like  the  protecting  hand  of  God  inverted  above  them." 

How  much  pathos  and  power  in  this  touch,  when  the  villagers  are 
embarking : 

"  Then  as  the  night  descended,  the  herds  returned  from  their  pastures; 
Sweet  was  the  moist,  still  air,  with  the  odor  of  milk  from  their  udders ; 
Lowing,  they  waited,  and  long,  at  the  well-known  bars  of  the  farmyard, — 
Waited  and  looked  in  vain  for  the  voice  and  the  hand  of  the  milkmaid." 

Of  the  tale  itself, — the  incident,  the  plot, — we  need  not  speak,  it  is 
subordinate  ;  the  portraiture  of  the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart, — the 
contemplation  of  the  beautiful  in  man  and  in  nature, — give  value  and 
fascination  to  the  book.  The  fervent  way  in  which  the  author  is  seen 
to  feel  what  he  creates,  gives  a  charm  to  his  characters,  which  no  art 
can  bestow,  and  they  live  because  he  loves  them.  Witness  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Bright  was  her  face  with  smiles  and  words  of  welcome  and  gladness 
Eell  from  her  beautiful  lips,  and  blessed  the  cup  as  she  gave  it." 

The  symbolical  meaning  of  Evangeline,  is  not  very  evident ;  it  seems 
to  be  a  vain  pursuit  of  earthly  happiness, — never  attained  until  the 
soul  is  consecrated  to  God — whilst,  with  Grabriel,  it  represents  man 
ever  losing  the  happiness  that  pursues  him,  by  his  own  impatience  and 
want  of  resignation. 
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TIP   THE    COUNTRY. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Last  month  I  commenced  giving  you  a  hurried  sketch  of  a  pleasant 
trip,  upon  which  I  had  started  in  company  with  a  friend,  and  bade  you 
adieu,  after  two  days'  travel  in  the  mountains,  and  among  the  mining 
regions.  I  propose  to  conclude  the  account  of  our  jaunt,  simply 
because  you  asked  why  I  did  not  finish.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to 
close  then,  for  we  had  not  finished  our  trip.  We  confined  our  traveling 
to  day-light,  as  a  day's  ride  on  the  saddle  is  quite  sufficient  exercise  ; 
although  the  nights  were  clear,  cool  and  pleasant,  and  the  moon  was 
shining  full,  in  a  cloudless  sky.  We  concluded  that  that  particular 
portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours  that  intervenes  between  sunset  and 
sunrise  is  more  properly  devoted  to  rest  than  traveling,  and  prepares 
one  better  to  enjoy  the  morrow. 

Our  third  day's  journey  Was  almost  a  repetition  of  the  first  and 
second — at  least  as  far  as  scenery  and  incidents  could  make  it  so.  We 
halted  about  ten  o'clock  at  a  small  settlement  of  miners,  some  of  whom 
were  washing  away  a  hill.  This  work  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
hydraulics;  the  reservoir,' being  elevated  some  sixty  or  eighty  feet,  gives 
sufficient  force  to  the  water,  (that  is  conducted  through  heavy  canvas 
hose,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  tapering  down  to 
three  inches  at  the  opposite  end,  where  an  elastic  pipe  is  coupled  on,) 
to  tear  away  and  cave  immense  quantities  of  earth,  which  are  shoveled 
into  sluice-boxes  below,  in  which  "riffles"  are  placed  to  catch  the  gold; 
quicksilver  being  placed  in  the  lower  ones  to  arrest  the  fine  gold  that 
might  otherwise  float  away.  Some  were  down  to  the  bed-rock,  where 
the  deposits  are  always  richest,  and  the  gold  lies  scattered  about  like 
chicken  feed  in  a  farm  yard  ;  others  were  sinking  shafts,  which  are 
intended  to  pierce  the  "blue  lead,"  as  it  is  called — a  kind  of  bluish 
gravel,  where  it  is  supposed  a  river  once  ran,  and  where  the  gold  is 
"lying  about  loose,"  waiting  to  be  gathered  up.  From  the  bottom  of 
these  shafts  the  miners  drift  in  all  directions,  wherever  the  lead  may 
turn,  or  run.  Others,  again,  were  running  tunnels  into  the  hillside, 
expecting  to  "  strike  the  lead,"  or  perhaps  a  basin,  where  they  hoped  to 
find  the  "oro"  in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  the  preliminary 
expenditures,  and  satisfy  golden  hopes  besides. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  the  work  that  has  been  done,  and  is  doing,  by 
the  miners  iu  search  of  hidden  treasures.  There  are  no  abstacles  met 
that  are  not  overcome  ;  no  work  that  is  necessary,  however  severe  or 
difficult,  that  is  not  performed  ;  in  short,  there  seems  to  be  "no  such 
word  as  fail,"  where  labor  can  ensure  success.  The  hills  are  penetrated 
by  "  tunnels,"  from  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  in  length  ;  they 
are  pierced  with  "shafts,"  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  or  excavated  and  washed  away  into  the  valleys  and  plains,  and 
forced  to  reveal  their  hidden  riches,  to  satisfy  man's  insatiable  thirst 
for,  and  love  of,  gold.  Let  any  oae,  who  doubts  the  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  California,  go  through  the  mining  districts,  see  what  immense 
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work  has  been  done,  and  yet  how  very  small  is  that  portion  of  the 
State  which  has  been  prospected,  and  he  will  be  more  thoroughly 
convinced  of  his  error  than  the  sight  of  ten  thousand  specimens  could 
produce  upon  his  mind. 

But  I'm  keeping  you  too  long  at  the  "Diggings,"  and  fear  I  shall 
perform  but  an  indifferent  journey  to-day — at  least  on  paper.  As  't  is 
twelve  o'clock,  suppose,  in  fancy,  you  lunch  with  us.  We  have  some 
nice  ham  sandwiches  ;  here  is  a  cool,  running  brook,  and  in  the  flask 
is  something  to  kill  insects  that  may  be  in  the  water.  Perhaps  though, 
you  think  there  's  no  fun  in  such  a  trip  ;  just  try  it  once,  and  my 
word  for  it,  you  '11  think  with  us,  that  there  's  nothing  but  fun  and 
enjoyment  in  it.  Look  at  us  now,  half-reclining  upon  the  grass,  under 
the  shade  of  two  gigantic  oaks — a  clean  napkin,  in  which  lunch  was 
wrapped,  spread  out  for  a  table  cloth  ;  the  brook,  that  runs  along  by 
us,  murmurs  liquid  music — not,  however,  in  full  measure,  for  there  's  an 
occasional  bar-rest ;  the  movement,  most  of  the  way  through,  is  flow- 
ing, and  there  's  a  purity  and  freshness  about  it,  that  cannot  but  please 
and  gratify  the  most  delicate  taste. 

"In  earnest  devotion,  the  dark  trees  seem  bending 

Low  over  its  banks,  like  young  nuns  at  their  shrine ; 

While  the  rustling  of  leaves,  its  soft  murmur  blending, 

Forms  a  cadence,  weak  language  can  never  define. 

Here  are  wild-flowers,  the  brightest,  the  richest,  the  rarest, 

And  dewdrops  the  clearest  that  Nature  e'er  wept ; 

And  sunbeams  the  brightest,  the  purest,  the  fairest 

That  e'er  to  the  heart  of  a  lilly-bell  crept." 

Having  lunched,  let  us  jog  along — for  we  could  tarry  all  day  here, 
and  see  new  beauties  every  moment.  We  met  some  Digger  Indians 
this  P.  M. — a  race  of  beings  one-fourth  human  and  three-fourths 
animal.  The  Squaws  always  carry  the  burdens,  and  the  lazy  Indian 
follows  with  a  bow  and  bunch  of  arrows.  Some  of  the  party  we  met 
to-day  were  rather  scantily  provided  with  a  wardrobe;  particularly  the 
men,  who  dressed  in  real  Edenian  style — or  the  style  that  is  supposed 
to  have  prevailed  there,  before  the  country  was  settled,  when  the  only 
material  for  clothing  was  procured  from  the  tree  that  bears  a  delicious 
fruit,  that  usually  comes  to  us  in  small  packages  denominated  "drums." 
One  of  these  fellows  wore  a  short,  dirty,  red  shirt ;  a  pan  was  swung 
upon  his  back,  a  bow  and  arrows  were  in  his  hand  ;  his  head  was 
decorated  with  feathers,  and  his  ears  pierced  with  something  that  looked 
very  much  like  clothes-pins.  Another  had  on  a  coat,  whose  original 
color  was  blue,  but  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  had  rendered  invisible. 
One  skirt  of  it  was  a  part  of  a  gray  blanket,  the  other,  part  of  a  red 
one.  He  also  wore  a  shirt,  which  was  once  white,  but  the  white  had 
all  been  worn  off  it ;  these  were  the  only  articles  of  dress  upon  him, 
and  with  a  string  of  oyster  shells  about  his  neck,  bow  and  arrows  in 
one  hand  and  a  black  bottle  in  the  other,  he  bore  himself  as  proudly  as 
a  militia  captain  at  a  general  training  ;  he  had  the  gait  of  a  proud 
Earl,  and  swung  upon  it  as  if  it  belonged  to  him. 

The  women  of  this  party  wore  skirts,  7wt  as  long  as  the  extreme  of 
fashion  induces  some  in  your  city  to  wear  them — and  scolloped  at  the 
sides  probably  by  the  friction  against  the  ragged  parts  of  rocks,  over 
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wMch  they  sometimes  climb  ;  perhaps  fringed  by  the  nails  in  the  fences, 
that  they  sometimes  clear  at  a  leap.  One  of  them  carried  a  pappoose 
on  her  back  and  a  bag  of  flour  on  her  head.  Another  carried  on  her 
head  a  quarter  of  beef,  whilst  a  little  child,  not  more  than  ten  years 
old,  carried  another  pappoose. 

These  creatures  gather  acorns  during  their  season,  in  great  quantities, 
dry  them  and  pound  them  up  to  about  the  consistency  of  coarse  corn- 
meal.  They  also  catch  grasshoppers  for  a  winter's  supply  of  food  ;  the 
small  ones  they  fricassee — the  large  ones,  bake  or  pickle  in  old  pork- 
brine,  and  get  as  fat  as  donkeys  do  on  old  clothes.  They  are  a  most 
miserable,  degraded  class,  and  in  eating  and  sleeping  are  only  on  an 
equality  with  the  brutes,  whilst  in  drinking  and  stealing  they  are  very 
little  behind  the  white  man. 

We  were  told  there  was  a  duel  the  other  day  between  one  of  these 
Indians  and  a  Chinaman  ;  the  former  fought  with  bow  and  arrows,  the 
latter  with  a  revolver — distance  ten  paces  ; — at  the  word — "sowoong- 
hiesungchayonkwahsungsee,"  both  fired,  and  "John's"  bullet  caught 
the  Indian's  arrow  in  the  barb,  turned  it  instantly,  and  forcing  it  back, 
hit  the  "Digger"  in  the  breast,  killing  him  instantly. 

We  slept  in  a  log-cabin  last  night,  having  accepted  the  hospitality  of 
an  old  acquaintance,  who  has  been  in  the  mines  for  the  last  four  years. 
Our  supper  consisted  of  fried  ham,  baked  potatoes,  boiled  rice,  pickles, 
bread  and  butter,  and  coffee,  of  which  we  partook  with  appetites 
sharpened  by  a  somewhat  long  ride,  and  rather  a  protracted  fasting 
for  travelers.  The  only  surprise  that  was  manifested,  seemed  to  be  on 
the  part  of  our  host  and  his  companion,  who  appeared  to  wonder  how 
two  men,  with  no  exercise  but  riding,  could  eat  so  much  and  not  feel 
distressed  ;  yet  they  enjoyed  the  way  we  satisfied  our  appetites  as  well 
as  we  did  their  su^^per.  Evening  was  spent  in  rehearsing  stories  of 
adventures,  in  crossing  the  plains,  and  of  life  in  California  since  '49  ; 
and  after  "  smiling"  all  round,  we  turned  in.  Have  you  ever  slept  any 
where,  and  especially  in  a  cabin,  and  felt  the  cockroaches  nibbling  away 
at  your  toe-nails  ?  The  sensation  is  so  half-dreamy,  half-magnetic,  that 
one  hardly  knows  whether  he  's  got  the  nightmare,  or  the  nightmare 
him.  It  will  do  for  once  to  tell  of,  but  not  twice.  Other  incidents 
connected  with  life  in  the  mines,  are  somewhat  annoying  to  a  lodger  in 
a  cabin,  unaccustomed  to  them  ;  such  as  lizzards  crawling  over  your 
face  and  arms,  and  occasionally  a  snake  crawling  over  the  blankets,  or 
upon  your  person,  which  does  not  add  to  the  jileasure  of  romance  as 
much  as  it  creates  a  feeling  of  fear,  from  a  suspicion  of  danger.  When 
I  sleep,  as  paddy  says,  "I  pay  attention  to  it ;"  but  the  lizzards  and 
snakes,  and  cockroaches  somewhat  diverted  my  "  attention"  last  night. 

An  early  breakfast  prepared  us  for  a  start  by  sunrise  ;  being  home- 
ward bound,  and  anxious  to  see  as  much  of  the  country  as  our  time 
would  permit,  we  took  a  different  route  from  the  one  we  had  traveled. 

The  stillness  of  the  morning,  the  pure  and  bracing  air,  the  freshness 
of  everything  in  nature,  the  trees  hi  full  foliage,  the  wild-flowers  in  full 
bloom  and  beauty,  made  our  spirits  light  and  buoyant,  as  childhood  in 
the  midst  of  home-joys.  If  there  is  reality  in  romance,  ours  consisted 
in  enjoying  superlatively,  without  a  single  unpleasant  incident,  what  we 
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imagined  might  be  half-pleasure  and  half-toil.  As  we  passed  along 
to  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  a  scene  opened  before  us  that  is  worth  a  day's 
ride  alone  to  view  ;  the  steep  descent  of  some  two  thousand  feet  or 
more,  over  rocks  and  massive  granite  boulders  ;  the  mountain  side 
covered  with  stately  pines,  gigantic  oaks,  and  wild  brush  of  stunted 
growth,  down  to  the  ravine,  whose  rocky,  ragged  bed  lay  at  the  base 
of  a  score  of  hills,  that  looked  down  into  the  chasm  below  with  most 
terrible  wildness,  must  be  seen,  for  language  can  not  describe  their 
grandeur  or  their  beauty.  The  road,  or  rather  trail,  wound  round  the 
mountain's  sides,  and  following  their  sinuosities  some  ten  miles,  brought 
us  to  the  opposite  side  of  this  wild  ravine,  which,  in  a  direct  line,  was 
not  more  than  two.  From  this  spot  the  view  was  most  truly  grand, 
and  really  indescribable. 

But  let  us  travel  on  and  leave  these  wildnesses  of  nature  that  present 
new  beauties  npon  all  sides  and  at  every  turn  in  such  varied  forms  and 
sights,  that  they  seem  one  vast  diorama.  There  's  fine  fishing  in  the 
streams  about ;  speckled  trout  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  length  are 
as  plenty  as  grasshoppers  in  a  meadow.  We  can  drive  them — the 
trout,  not  the  grasshoppers — into  a  hole,  dam  up  the  outlet,  disturb 
the  water  so  as  to  make  it  riley,  and  bail  them  out  with  a  pail,  by 
scores.  What  sport  then  do  you  imagine  we  had  in  catching  them 
with  a  hook  and  line  ?  Game  is  also  very  plenty,  and  one  can  bag  as 
much  as  he  can  carry  home.  In  short,  you  can  live  more,  happier, 
easier  and  more  comfortably  in  one  month  in  the  interior,  among  the 
mountains,  streams,  ranchos,  and  in  the  different  mining  regions,  than 
you  can  in  the  city  in  six,  and  feel  ten  years  younger  at  the  expiration 
of  the  month. 

We  are  as  fat  as  bears,  hearty  and  healthy  as  we  can  wish  to  be  ; 
burnt — oh  !  oh ! — say  a  complexion  about  the  color  of  an  old  saddle  ; 
with  appetites  that  will  make  our  landlord's  marketing  account  for  the 
next  fortnight  increase  so  frightfully,  that  he  will  prefer  to  pay  our 
traveling  expenses  to  boarding  us  at  the  ordinary  price  he  charges 
ordinary  feeders.  For,  although  usually  ordinary  eaters,  we  have 
extraordinary  appetites,  which  we  acquired  while  on  this  very  trij). 

Now,  my  dear  fellow,  just  take  my  advice,  and  try  the  mountain  air 
and  exercise  for  a  week  or  two  ;  see  if  you  are  not  a  new  man  on  your 
return  home.  Leave  business  to  others  and  build  up  that  half-broken- 
down  constitution  you  carry  about,  as  carefully  as  a  boy  carries  a 
basket  of  eggs  ;  for  what  is  all  the  world  to  you  or  me,  without  health 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  and  blessings,  that  money  cannot  purchase.  As 
Dr.  Watts  says  in  Bunyan's  comedy  of  the  Pilgrim^s  Progress,  by  Ben 
Johnson  :  "Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going,  but  if  you  're 
coming,  why  don't  you  come  along  ? " 


TO 


I  HATE  always  thought,  hefore  this  hour, 
That  the  Eose  was  tlie  Queen  of  every  flower ; 
But  in  viewing  thy  form  where  each  grace  reposes, 
One  Lily  I  deem  worth  a  thousand  Koses. 
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THE    MOTHER    OF    LEDYARD. 

BT     MRS.     S.     A.     DOWNEK. 

In  "  Sparks's  Life  of  Ledyard,"  this  lady  is  spoken  of  as  possessing 
many  excellencies  of  mind  and  character.  "  Beautifnl  in  person,  well 
informed,  resolute,  generous,  amiable,  kind,  and  above  all,  eminent  for 
piety  and  the  religious  virtues."  A  rare  list  of  endowments — a  most 
harmonious  combination  of  virtues.  At  this  distance  of  time,  when 
there  are  among  us  not  a  few  of  the  strong  minded  daughters  of  Eve — 
who  battle  for  fancied  "  Rights" — with  so  large  a  sprinkling  of  the 
weak,  the  more  the  pity,  it  may  prove  refreshing  to  look  back  upon  one, 
who,  with  intellect  enough  to  rank  with  the  former,  and  beauty  sufficient 
for  the  latter  class,  was  a  ivoman — a  true  American  wife  and  mother  ; 
forming  herself,  as  she  moved  in  her  appointed  orbit,  the  sun  of  the 
domestic  circle,  kindling  by  its  own  refulgence  the  noble  aspiration,  the 
generous  impulse,  and  warming  into  life  and  vigor  the  budding  virtues, 
that  time  was  to  fructify  and  call  into  action.  Let  no  woman,  who  is 
a  wife  and  mother,  suppose  for  one  moment,  that  she  can  engage  in 
duties,  that  possess  a  paramount  importance  to  those  which  Providence 
has  assigned  her.  The  sphere  of  woman  is  different  and  distinct  from 
that  of  man.  She  has  a  nobler  mission  ;  and  at  the  present  day  holds 
a  social  position,  that  gives  her  a  more  extended  and  elevated  sphere  of 
usefulness  than  is  allotted  to  him  ;  and  if  she  does  not  exercise  over 
the  moral,  social,  and  political  relations  of  man  the  all-powerful  influ- 
ence to  which  she  is  entitled,  the  fault  must  be  attributed  to  her  mode 
of  education,  and  to  the  wrong  direction  of  her  faculties  in  early  life. 
Political  privileges  will  not  remedy  these  evils,  or  assist  in  developing 
those  restraining  and  harmonizing  powers  that  rightly  belong  to  the 
true-hearted  wife  and  mother.  Publicity  can  have  no  charms  for  such 
a  woman.  The  unobtrusive  virtues  of  domestic  life,  the  humble  utilities 
of  daily  duty,  that  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  a  husband  and  family, 
may  be,  and  probably  are,  beneath  the  "  strong  minded,"  or  fine  lady's 
attention.  But  let  these  not  be  lightly  contemned  ;  they  bring  with 
them  the  reward  of  a  good  conscience,  and  lend  the  beneficial  influences 
of  a  virtuous  life — a  wide  enough  scope  for  woman's  ambition,  all 
beyond  being  fraught  with  more  evil  than  of  good. 

John  Ledyard  was  born  in  the  year  1751,  at  Groton,  in  Connecticut. 
His  father  was  a  sea  captain.  "A  man,"  says  Sparks,  "of  sound 
understanding  and  industrious  habits.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  leaving  a  widow  some  years  younger,  with  four  infant  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  traveler,  and  the  second  was 
the  brave  commander  in  the  memorable  action  of  Fort  Griswold,  who 
was  barbarously  slain  after  the  capitulation."  Mrs.  Ledyard  affords 
another  instance  of  the  fact,  that  nearly  all  those  men,  who  have  risen 
to  eminence,  have  had  mothers  with  a  superior  order  of  mind.  Superior 
mental  powers  in  fact,  with  all  her  energy  and  all  her  strength  of  charac- 
ter, were  necessary  to  carry  her  through  the  trials  that  befel  her,  when  on 
the  death  of  her  husband  she  was  unaccountably  defrauded  of  his  small 
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estate  and  left  to  struggle  with  a  family  of  helpless  young  children. 
Thrown  destitute  upon  the  world,  the  widowed  mother  with  her  chil- 
dren returned  to  the  house  of  her  father,  in  Southold,  L.  I.,  where  the 
education  of  her  family  became  the  absorbing  object  of  her  thoughts 
and  exertions.  To  fit  herself  for  the  task,  Mrs.  Ledyard  applied  herself 
to  studies,  not  common  at  that  time  to  women,  and  which  are  of  little 
worth  if  acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  heart.  Her  warmth  of  heart, 
her  watchful  maternal  tenderness,  her  purity  of  thought  and  deed,  with 
her  unselfishness,  were  constantly  acknowledged  by  her  son  ;  while  in 
the  marked  features  of  his  eventful  life,  "  full  of  temptations,  crosses, 
and  suffering,  may  be  traced  Hueaments  of  virtues,  and  good  impulses, 
justly  referred  to  the  early  cares  and  counsels  of  a  judicious,  sensible, 
and  pious  mother." 

Nothing  in  Ledyard  is  more  noticeable,  than  his  respect  for,  and  fine 
appreciation  of,  the  female  character.  His  love  for  his  mother,  and  the 
tender  regard  he  felt  for  "his  beautiful  sisters" — desiring  wealth  "for 
their  sakes  alone  " — rendered  him  peculiarly  alive  to  female  sympathy 
and  influence,  and  have  called  forth  the  most  touching  encomium  ever 
bestowed  upon  the  sex.  His  celebrated  eulogy,  though  often  quoted,  may 
not  be  inappropriate  in  a  notice  of  this  kind.  "  I  have  observed,"  says 
he,  "  among  all  nations,  that  the  women  ornament  themselves  more 
than  the  men  ;  that  wherever  found,  they  are  the  same  kind,  civil, 
obliging,  humane,  tender  beings  ;  that  they  are  ever  inclined  to  be  gay 
and  cheerful,  timorous  and  modest.  They  do  not  hesitate,  like  men,  to 
perform  a  hospitable  or  generous  action  ;  not  haught}^,  nor  arrogant, 
nor  supercilious,  but  full  of  courtesy,  and  fond  of  society  ;  industrious, 
economical,  ingenuous,  more  liable  in  general  to  err  than  man,  but  in 
general,  also,  more  virtuous,  and  performing  more  good  actions  than 
he.  I  never  addressed  myself  in  the  language  of  decency  and  friend- 
ship to  a  woman,  whether  civilized  or  savage,  without  receiving  a  decent 
and  friendly  answer.  With  men  it  has  often  been  otherwise.  In 
wandering  over  the  barren  plains  of  inhospitable  Denmark,  through 
honest  Sweden,  frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlish  Finland,  unprincipled 
Russia,  and  the  wide-spread  regions  of  the  wandering  Tartar,  if  hungry, 
dry,  cold,  wet,  or  sick,  woman  has  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uni- 
formly so  ;  and  to  add  to  this  virtue,  so  worthy  of  the  appellation  of 
benevolence,  these  actions  have  been  performed  in  so  free  and  so  kind 
a  manner,  that,  if  I  was  dry,  I  drank  the  sweetest  draught,  and  if 
hungry,  ate  the  coarse  morsel  with  a  double  relish." 

A  few  years  after  leaving  Groton  and  settling  at  Southold,  Mrs. 
Ledyard  was  married  to  Dr.  Moore,  of  the  latter  place.  He  was  a 
widower,  she  a  widow  ;  both  had  children,  and  as  Mrs.  Moore  subse- 
quently gave  birth  to  several  daughters,  she  had  the  bringing  up  of 
three  sets  of  children  ;  a  task  which  required  an  uncommon  degree  of 
tact  and  prudence,  with  the  higher  qualities  of  benevolence  and  justice. 
She  proved  herself  equal  to  the  charge.  Early  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment had  chastened  her  spirit,  and  made  hfe  an  earnest  thing  to  her. 
Taught  by  its  discipline,  she  shrank  from  no  duty,  put  away  from  her 
no  cares  that  could  benefit  or  unite  her  family.  Mrs.  Moore  lived  at  a 
time  when  the  inequalities  of  fortune  were  much  less  than  they  are  at 
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the  present  day.  With  no  greater  worldly  advantages  than  were 
possessed  by  many  of  her  neighbors,  her  children  presented  so  marked 
a  superiority,  in  elevation  of  character,  in  refinement  of  manner,  and 
in  rectitude  of  conduct,  that  the  fact  could  not  pass  unnoticed  by  the 
most  common  observer.  The  house  of  Dr.  Moore  was  always  open  to 
the  minister  of  God's  word,  who  found  in  the  doctor  a  warm  friend  to 
religion,  and  in  his  wife  an  active  coadjutor  in  the  service  of  the  Divine 
Master,  while  her  cheerful  piety  diffused  itself  throughout  the  house- 
hold, and  hallowed  to  each  the  family  tie.  Her  heart,  she  often  assured 
her  children,  was  large  enough  to  hold  them  all  in  a  loving  embrace  ; 
love,  indeed,  was  the  talisman  that  allayed  all  discordant  elements,  and 
rendered  the  family  bond  harmonious  to  the  end. 

The  religious  sentiment  was  deeply  inwoven  in  the  nature  of 
Ledyard.  In  writing  to  his  mother  before  his  departure  for  Africa, 
he  says  :  "I  have  trampled  the  world  under  my  feet,  laughed  at  fear 
and  derided  danger.  Through  millions  of  fierce  savages,  over  parching 
deserts,  the  freezing  north,  the  everlasting  ice  and  stormy  seas,  have  I 
passed  without  harm.  How  good  is  God  !  what  rich  subjects  have  I 
for  praise,  love  and  adoration."  From  his  father  it  is  probable  that 
Ledyard  inherited  his  love  of  wild  adventure,  with  a  restless  activity, 
kindled  by  an  enthusiasm  and  ardor  in  whatever  he  undertook,  that  were 
prominent  traits  in  the  character  of  his  mother.  "  Such  instances  of  de- 
cision, energy,  perseverance,  fortitude  and  enterprise,  have  rarely  been 
exhibited  in  the  same  individual."  In  one  of  his  letters  he  writes  : 
"I  am  accustomed  to  hardships.  I  have  known  both  hunger  and 
nakedness  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  human  suffering.  My  distresses 
have  been  greater  than  I  have  ever  owned,  or  ever  will  own  to  any 
man,  but  they  never  yet  had  power  to  turn  me  from  my  purpose." 

During  the  first  part  of  his  wandering  life  Ledyard  was  absent  from 
home  for  a  number  of  consecutive  years.  This,  coupled  with  his  long 
silence,  had  nearly  forced  his  family  to  the  conclusion  that  he  no  longer 
existed.  Hardship  and  privation  had  so  entirely  changed  his  appear- 
ance, that  on  his  return — believing  the  metamorphosis  complete — he 
presented  himself  as  a  stranger  at  his  mother's  door,  and  craved  a 
supper  with  a  night's  lodging  ;  at  the  same  time  confessing  his  inability- 
to  defray  the  expense.  The  kind  lady  bade  him  enter  ;  warmly  assured 
him  of  a  supper,  with  a  good  bed,  and  a  breakfast  before  he  should  set 
out  in  the  morning.  Without  being  noticed  particularly,  he  was  boun- 
tifully served  at  the  tea  table,  and  no  questions  asked.  As  the 
evening  wore  on,  the  family,  who  were  assembled  in  the  common 
sitting-room,  became  deeply  interested  in  the  account  he  gave  of  his 
travels.  These  were  considered  very  strange  and  wonderful  in  those 
days,  before  traveling  in  distant  lands  had  become  merely  a  pleasant 
pastime.  At  length  Mrs.  Moore,  placing  spectacles  on  her  nose,  closely 
examined  the  meanly  clad  and  weather  beaten  stranger  with  a  look  that 
was  long  and  searching.  Apparently  the  scrutiny  was  satisfactory,  for 
replacing  the  glasses  in  their  case,  she  rose  and  rapidly  advanced  to  where 
the  stranger  sate,  who  now  sprang  up  to  meet  the  maternal  embrace. 

"I  know  you,  my  son,"  she  exclaimed  through  her  tears,  "I  recog- 
nized you  by  your  old  trick  of  laughter." 
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A  joyful  family  circle  could  that  niglit  have  been  seen  in  the  old 
farmhouse  !  The  long  absent  wanderer,  the  cherished  son  and  brother, 
had  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  after  having  passed  through 
hardship  and  suffering,  too  severe  even  to  bear  recounting. 

Dr.  Moore  was  a  practising  physician.  Residing  in  a  healthful  section 
of  country,  at  that  time  not  thickly  settled,  his  professional  duties  did 
not  prevent  him  from  at  the  same  time  cultivating  a  farm,  to  which 
was  attached  a  road-side  inn.  When  increasing  years,  with  a  feeble 
state  of  health,  incapacitated  the  Doctor  from  making  much  exertion, 
the  general  supervision  of  the  place  fell  on  Mrs.  Moore  ;  to  which  the 
duties  of  a  landlady  being  added,  called  into  exercise  such  powers  of 
mind  as  a  general  requires  in  the  command  of  an  army.  Ever  active, 
diligent  and  methodical,  with  few  or  no  servants,  except  farm  laborers, 
her  affairs  moved  on  like  clockwork.  Nothing  was  neglected — no  duty 
left  unperformed.  To  each  child  was  assigned  its  portion  of  the  labor 
of  the  hive  ;  their  task  made  easy  by  the  watchful  sympathy  of  one, 
whose  deep  heart  welled  up  perpetual  love  and  patience,  towards  the 
overboiling  faults  and  frequent  stumbling  of  heedless  youth,  which  she 
felt  would  mellow  into  a  fruitful  maturity.  To  her  could  have  been 
applied  these  words  of  Longfellow  : 

"Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing, 

Onward  througli  life  she  goes : 
Each  morning  sees  some  taslt  begun, 

Each  evening  sees  its  close; 
Something  attempted — something  done 

Has  earned  a  night's  I'epose." 

Dr.  Moore's  popularity  as  a  physician,  continued  long  after  age  and 
infirmities  prevented  his  exposure  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather. 
Time  and  again  has  Mrs.  Moore  arisen  in  the  dead  hours  of  night,  to 
accompany  the  messenger  sent  after  the  Doctor  ;  and  carrying  with 
her,  under  his  directions,  such  medicines  as  the  exigency  of  the  case 
seemed  to  require,  sallied  forth  to  the  scene  of  suffering.  Her  humanity 
"was  unbounded.  Wherever  suffering  existed,  there  were  her  sympa- 
thies and  aid  directed.  Her  knowledge  of  remedies,  with  intelligence 
in  their  application,  her  activity  and  tenderness  as  a  nurse,  with  the 
skill  with  which  she  prepared  (often  from  her  own  larder)  a  delicate 
morsel  to  suit  a  morbid  appetite,  in  a  place  where  hired  nurses  were 
unknown,  were  invaluable.  These  qualities  caused  her  to  be  sent  for, 
far  and  near  ;  and  however  inconvenient  the  hour  might  be,  the  sum- 
mons was  never  disregarded.  Her  hand  it  was,  which  arrayed  in  its 
tiny  robes  the  trembling  little  stranger,  and  placed  it  on  the  warm  heart 
of  the  pale  mother,  whose  pulses  throbbed  with  a  more  exquisite  thrill, 
as  it  fluttered  beneath  the  weight  of  the  precious  burden  ;  or  hers  to 
wipe  the  moisture  that  had  gathered  on  the  brow  of  the  dying,  and  to 
arrange  in  decent  composure  the  powerless  form,  from  which  the  last 
sigh  had  departed. 

By  his  first  marriage.  Dr.  Moore  had  a  daughter  who  has  been 
described  to  the  writer  as  a  being  of  wondrous  beauty.  Jerusha 
Moore  was  the  reigning  belle  of  the  country.  Her  education  and 
other  advantages  were  vastly  superior  to  those  of  her  companions  ; 
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while  she  possessed  a  gay,  volatile  disposition,  with  a  levity  of  char- 
acter, that  gave  great  pain  to  her  anxious  parents.  Beanty  to  her  was 
indeed  "  a  fatal  gift."  It  won  for  her  the  admiration  of  an  officer 
belonging  to  a  British?-  man-of-war,  which  at  that  time  lay  off  Long 
Island  Sound.  His  attentions,  clandestinely  paid,  secured  the  pas- 
sionate regard  of  the  infatuated  girl,  who  was  willing  to  give  up  all  for 
love,  and  to  elope  with  her  perfidious  admirer.  On  the  evening  pre- 
ceding the  sailing  of  the  vessel  the  officers,  who  had  boarded  in  the 
family  of  Dr.  Moore,  took  their  final  leave  on  shore,  and  went  on  board 
the  vessel,  to  be  ready  to  weigh  anchor  with  the  morning  tide.  At  a 
late  bed  time,  it  was  discovered  that  Jerusha  was  missing.  The  neigh- 
borhood was  searched  for  her  in  vain,  when  the  possibility  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  suddenly  flashed  upon  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Moore.  An 
inspection  of  her  daughter's  wardrobe  afforded  the  moral  certainty  that 
the  misguided  girl  had  flown  from  her  father's  house,  and  with  a 
comparative  stranger.  They  resided  more  than  a  mile  from  the  beach; 
the  night  was  dark  and  lowering  ;  but  calling  up  one  of  the  hired  men 
Mrs.  Moore  stated  to  him  her  fears,  and  requested  his  aid  to  procure  a 
boat  and  row  her  to  the  vessel.  To  his  inquiry,  when  did  she  wish  to 
go,  the  answer  was — "This  instant." 

We  are  reminded  in  this  reply,  of  the  same  decision  of  character  in 
Ledyard.  Sad  and  dispirited,  he  returned  to  London  from  Siberia, 
where  he  had  borne  disasters  and  disappointments,  that  would  have 
completely  prostrated  a  man  of  less  energy.  He  immediately  waited 
upon  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  at  the  time  Secretary  of  the  African  Associa- 
tion, and  oflPered  his  services  to  the  society.  He  was  asked  when  he 
thought  he  could  be  ready  to  set  out  for  Africa.  "  To-morrow  morn- 
ing," was  the  instantaneous  reply. 

To  return.  The  two  proceeded  on  their  hazardous  duty  ;  procured 
a  small  fishing  boat,  launched  it  on  the  boisterous  sea,  and  after  many 
difficulties  and  dangers,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  vessel  in  safety. 
The  credulous  Jerusha,  lured  by  a  promise  of  marriage  when  they 
should  reach  New  York,  was  indeed  there.  Her  presence  on  board 
was  unknown  to  the  officet  in  command.  To  his  honor  be  it  recorded, 
his  entreaties  were  united  to  those  of  the  nearly  distracted  mother,  to 
induce  the  deluded  girl  to  return  to  the  home  she  had  left.  Entreaties 
were  in  vain.  She  declared  that  she  would  not  survive  the  loss  of  her 
lover,  with  the  disgrace  attendant  on  her  flight.  An  instantaneous 
marriage  was  the  only  reparation  that  could  be  made  for  the  wrong 
intended,  and  to  this  the  crest-fallen  lover  was  compelled  to  submit. 
The  chaplain  was  called  up,  and  there,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  man- 
of-war,  a  few  pale,  straggling  stars,  as  silent  witnesses,  the  furious 
waves  not  more  tumultuous  than  the  feelings  that  agitated  the  singular 
group,  was  the  ill-omened  marriage  solemnized.  A  mother's  blessing- 
was  pronounced  amid  tears  and  misgivings,  and  she  returned  with  a 
heavy  heart,  to  confirm  the  worst  fears  of  the  anxious  ones  at  home. 
As  might  have  been  expected  from  such  a  beginning,  the  marriage 
proved  unfortunate.  The  hapless  Jerusha,  before  many  months  had 
passed,  returned  home  to  die,  the  victim  of  an  unprincipled  libertine. 

There  was  nothing  austere  in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Moore.     In  her, 
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strength  was  not  coarseness,  neither  was  virtue  repulsive.  Her  known 
truth  and  sincerity,  won  the  confidence  of  all  who  approached  her — as 
was  often  the  case — for  advice  and  good  offices.  Unaffected  in  her 
deportment,  she  possessed  a  bland  and  cheerful  demeanor,  a  kindliness 
of  tone  and  manner,  with  a  sweet,  loving  nature,  and  a  heart  which 

"  Like  the  needle  true, 

Turned  at  the  touch  of  joy  or  wo, 

And  turning,  trembled  too!  " 

A  tear  for  the  wretched,  was  not  more  ready  than  a  smile  for  the 
happy  ;  while  she  took  unqualified  delight  in  promoting  innocent  and 
harmless  pleasures.  Her  benevolence  it  has  been  shown,  was  the 
spontaneous  impulse  of  her  kindly  nature,  and  social  condition.  Inde- 
pendently of  those  benevolent  promptings,  whose  seat  is  the  female 
breast,  as  charity — or  that  small  part  of  it  that  consists  in  alms  giving — 
has  become  fashionable,  there  is  less  danger  that  its  public  ministration 
will  be  neglected.  That  "the  world  is  full  of  Miss  Nightingales," 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  and  in  making  the  acknowledgment,  Mr. 
Thackeray  pays  no  juster  tribute  to  the  sex,  than  to  his  own  powers  of 
observation  ;  but  so  also  are  there  many  Mrs.  Jellabys,  who  labor 
assiduously  in  behalf  of  charitable  associations,  while  their  own  children 
run  riot  at  home  ;  who  leave  the  whole  burden  of  caring  for,  as  well 
as  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  a  family  to  a  husband,  while  they  are 
immersed  in  subscription  lists,  or  in  plans  of  doubtful  utility.  Not  so, 
taught  the  apostle  Paul — not  so,  did  Mrs.  Moore  understand  the 
conjugal  and  maternal  relation.  To  relieve  the  aJBicted,  caused  no 
confliction  of  duties  in  her  well  ordered  mind  ;  in  performing  the  one, 
she  left  not  the  other  undone.  After  watching  all  night  at  the  bedside 
of  the  sick  and  suffering,  early  dawn  has  beheld  her  hurrying  with 
eager  steps,  to  call  up  the  family  at  home,  to  assist  in  the  proper 
commencement  of  the  business  of  the  day,  to  enliven  by  her  smiling 
presence  the  morning  meal,  and  then — the  urgency  of  the  case  demand- 
ing it — returning  with  a  light  heart  and  willing  mind  to  the  scene  of 
her  midnight  vigils. 

In  contemplating  brilliant  examples  of  public  spirit  in  the  prosecution 
of  good  works,  where  heroic  deeds  are  performed  at  a  sacrifice  little 
less  heroic,  let  none  undervalue  the  small,  sweet  charities  of  common 
life.  Charity,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  seems  to  be  little 
understood,  even  by  many  who  are  loudest  in  its  appeals.  The  cup  of 
cold  water,  the  encouraging  word,  the  silent  pressure  of  the  hand,  the 
sympathetic  tear,  in  that  day  when  all  accounts  are  settled,  will  not  be 
overlooked.  The  "  well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,"  will  not  be 
spoken  fur  those  alone  whose  condition  in  life  gave  them  superior 
advantages.  Let  the  humble-hearted  and  lowly  in  station,  take 
courage — 

"They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

The  wife  that  studies  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  a  husband,  the 
mother  that  makes  home  attractive  to  her  children,  performs  no 
doubtful  amount  of  good.  She  knows  not  where  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, or  "manifest  destiny,"  may  lead  the  objects  of  her  care  and 
solicitude  ;  but  she  knows  "the  child  is  father  of  the  man,"  and  that 
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wherever  they  go  they  will  laear  with  them  the  characters  formed  under 
her  immediate  eye.  In  a  raoi*e  extended  intercourse  with  mankind, 
many  of  the  prejudices  re.sulting  from  a  defective  or  narrow  education 
will  melt  away  ;  but  the  good  principles  implanted  by  a  conscientious 
and  loving-hearted  mother — the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  as  learned  in 
early  youth,  time  never  obliterates.  Exposed  to  malign  influences  in  a 
new  sphere  of  action,  the  good  may  appear  to  lie  dormant,  or  to  be 
choked  up  with  weeds  ;  but  a  chance  word  spoken,  even  a  single  tone, 
will  suffice  to  recall  the  pure  image  of  a  beloved  mother  or  sister  ;  and 
with  the  remembrance  spring  up  the  virtuous  resolutions  of  other 
days.  Many  a  one  who  has  climbed  high  in  the  scale  of  eminence,  can 
trace  his  progress  to  the  teachings  of  a  beloved  mother,  or  a  revered 
grandmother,  who  had  learned  life's  lesson,  and  through  much  tribula- 
tion had  found  the  well-spring  of  truth,  to  which  with  a  steady  hand 
she  guided  his  thirsty  soul. 

In  summing  up  the  character  of  Mrs.  Moore,  we  may  say  in  a  word — 
she  was  a  faithful,  affectionate  wife,  a  fond,  judicious  mother,  a  true 
friend  and  counselor,  a  cheerful  companion,  a  consistent  christian,  a 
discreet  matron,  a  tender,  sympathizing  nurse,  and  was,  withal,  a  most 
beautiful  woman.  The  influence  of  such  a  woman  never  dies.  Her 
memory  is  revered  by  her  descendants  ;  the  female  portion  of  which, 
down  to  the  third  generation,  have  inherited  with  much  of  her  beauty, 
many  of  those  traits  of  character  for  which  she  was  remarkable.  To 
this  day,  lessons  of  wisdom  derived  from  "  Grandmother  Moore,"  are 
rejjeated  with  an  undying  faith  in  their  accuracy. 


THE    SONG-    OF    THE    BLACKSMITH. 

BY      JOHN      F,      SEAKS. 

I  "WIELD  my  hammer  high, 

As  I  toil  by  my  lurid  fire, 
And  I  make  the  broad  sparks  fly, 

As  I  weld  the  steel  for  the  tire — 
As  I  form  the  graceful  spade 
'  With  apt,  reliant  blow, 

Or  fashion  the  trusty  blade 

By  the  flame,  giving  cheerful  glow. 

What  though  my  life  be  spent 

By  the  forge-fire,  red  anil  warm? 
I  am  proud  in  my  gathered  strength, — 

In  my  thick  and  brawny  arm ; 
I  yearn  for  no  gaudy  fame, 

No  star-emblazoned  breast; 
Give  me  but  an  honest  name, 

My  labor— and  my  rest. 

Then  hurrah  for  my  anvil  bright,- 

For  the  dingy  smithy  floor ! 
Hurrah  for  the  coal-flre  light, 

And  the  sparkling,  melting  ore, — 
For  the  dense,  gi'ay,  curling  smoke, 

For  the  fuller,  tongs  and  wedge; 
And  hurrah  for  the  mighty  stroke, 

Of  the  heavily  falling  sledge! 

For  it  siveth  a  sladsome  song, 

Which  fllleth  the  hollow  glen. 
And  its  echo  repeateth  long 

The  good  of  my  fellow-men ; 
As  round  the  white  sparks  flj', 

And  I  toil  by  my  lurid  fire, 
Wielding  the  hammer  high, 

For  the  spade,  for  the  blade  or  the  tire. 
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CALIFORT^IA,    IN    1852. 

BT     SHIRLEY. 

LETTEK   TWENTY-FIEST. 

RESIDENCE     IN     THE     MINES. 

Feom  oitk  Log  Cabik,  Indian  Bar,  Oct.  16, 1852. 

Since  I  last  wrote  you,  dear  M.,  I  have  spent  three  weeks  in  the 
American  Yalley,  and  I  returned  therefrom  humbled  to  the  very  dust, 
when  thinking  of  my  former  vain-glorious  boast  of  having  "seen  the 
elephant."  To  be  sure,  if  having  fathomed  to  its  very  depths  the  power 
of  mere  existence,  without  any  reference  to  those  conventional  aids 
which  civilization  has  the  folly  to  think  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  that  agreeable  duty,  was  any  criterion,  I  certainly  fancied  that  I 
had  a  right  to  brag  of  having  taken  a  full  view  of  that  most  piquant 
specimen  of  the  brute  creation,  the  California  "Elephant."  But  it 
seems  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  we  miners  have  been  dwelling  in 
perfect  palaces,  surrounded  by  furniture  of  the  most  gorgeous  descrip- 
tion, and  reveling  in  every  possible  luxury.  Well,  one  lives  and  learns, 
even  on  the  borders  of  civilization.  But  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  let 
me  tell  you  the  history  of  my  dreadful  pleasure  tour  to  the  American 
Yalley. 

You  must  know  that  a  convention  had  been  appointed  to  meet  at 
that  place,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  representatives  for  the  coming 
election.  As  F.  had  the  misfortune  to  be  one  of  the  delegates,  nothing 
would  do  but  I  must  accompany  him  ;  for  as  my  health  had  really 
suffered  through  the  excitements  of  the  summer,  he  fancied  that  change 

of  air  might  do  me  good.     Mrs. ,  one  of  our  new  ladies,  had  been 

invited  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  same  place,  at  the  residence  of  a 
friend  of  her  husband,  who  was  living  there  with  his  family.     As  Mr. 

was  also  one  of  the  delegates,  we  made  up  a  party  together,  and 

being  joined  by  two  or  three  other  gentlemen,  formed  c^uite  a  gay 
cavalcade. 

The  day  was  beautiful ;  but  when  is  it  ever  otherwise  in  the  moun- 
tains of  California  ?  We  left  the  Bar  by  another  ascent  than  the  one 
from  which  I  entered  the  Bar,  and  it  was  so  infinitely  less  steep  than 
the  latter,  that  it  seemed  a  mere  nothing.  You,  however,  would  have 
fancied  it  quite  a  respectable  hill,  and  Mr.  — - — ■  said,  that  so  fearful 
did  it  seem  to  him  the  first  time  he  went  down  it,  that  he  vowed  never 
to  cross  it  but  once  more  ;  a  vow,  by  the  way,  which  has  been  broken 
many  times.  The  whole  road  was  a  succession  of  charming  tableaux, 
in  which  sparkling  streamlets,  tiny  waterfalls,  frisky  squirrels  gleaming 
amid  the  foliage  like  a  flash  of  red  light ;  quails,  with  their  pretty  gray 
plumage  flecked  with  ivory  ;  dandy  jays,  great  awkward  black  crows, 
pert  little  lizards,  innumerable  butterflies,  and  a  hundred  other 

"Plumed  insects,  winged  and  free. 
Like  golden  boats  on  a  sunny  sea,". 
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were  the  characters,  grouped  in  a  frame  of  living  green,  curtained  with 
the  bhie  folds  of  our  inimitable  sky. 

We  had  intended  to  start  very  early  in  the  morning,  but,  as  usual  on 
such  excursions,  did  not  get  off  until  about  ten  o'clock.  Somebody's 
horse  came  up  missing,  or  somebody's  saddle  needed  repairing,  or  some- 
body's shirt  did  not  come  home  in  season  from  the  washer-Chinaman — 
for  if  we  do  wear  flannel  shirts,  we  choose  to  have  them  clean  when  we 
ride  out  with  the  ladies — or  something  else  equally  important  detained 
us.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  we  reached  the 
valley,  and  rode  up  to  Greenwood's  Rancho,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  was  crowded  to  over- 
flowing, as  our  ears  told  us,  long  before  we  came  in  sight  of  it,  and  we 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  lodgings  there.  This  building  has 
no  windows,  but  a  strip  of  crimson  calico,  placed  half-way  from  the 
roof  and  running  all  round  the  house,  lets  in  the  red  light  and  supplies 
their  place.  However,  we  did  not  stop  long  to  enjoy  the  pictorial 
effect  of  the  scarlet  windows — which  really  look  very  prettily  in  the 
night — but  rode  straight  to  the  American  Rancho,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
beyond.  This  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Whigs,  to  which  party  our 
entire  company,  excepting  myself,  belonged.  Indeed,  the  gentlemen 
had  only  consented  to  call  at  the  other  house  through  compassion  for 
the  ladies,  who  were  suffering  from  extreme  fatigue,  and  they  were 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  getting  ambng  birds  of  the  same  feather. 
There,  however,  we  were  informed  that  it  was  equally  impossible  to 
procure  accommodations.     In  this  dilemma,  we  could  do  nothing  but 

accept  Mrs. 's  kind  invitation,  and  accompany  her  to  the  rancho 

of  her  friend,  although  she  herself  had  intended,  as  it  was  so  late,  to 
stop  at  one  of  the  hotels  for  the  night.  We  were  so  lucky  as  to 
procure  a  guide  at  this  place,  and  with  this  desirable  addition  to  the 
party,  we  started  on. 

I  had  been  very  sick  for  the  last  two  hours,  and  had  only  kept  up 
with  the  thought  that  we  should  soon  arrive  at  our  journey's  end  ;  but 
when  I  found  that  we  were  compelled  to  ride  three  miles  further,  my 
heart  sank  within  me  ;  I  gave  up  all  attempts  to  guide  my  horse,  which 
one  of  the  party  led,  leaned  my  head  on  the  horn  of  my  saddle  and 
resigned  myself  to  my  fate.  We  were  obliged  to  walk  our  horses  the 
entire  distance,  as  I  was  too  sick  to  endure  any  other  motion.  We  lost 
our  way  once  or  twice  ;  were  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  faint  with 
hunger,  chilled  through  with  the  cold  and  our  feet  wet  with  the  damp 
night  air. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Mrs. ,  being  very  fleshy,  was  compelled 

to  ride  astride,  as  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  her  to  have 
kept  her  seat  if  she  had  attempted  to  cross  those  steep  hills  in  the 
usual  feminine  mode  of  sitting  a  horse.  She  wore  dark  gray  bloomers, 
and  with  a  Kossuth  hat  and  feather,  looked  like  a  handsome,  chubby 
boy.     Now,  riding  astride,  to  one  unaccustomed  to  it,  is,  as  you  can. 

easily  imagine,  more  safe  than  comfortable,  and  poor  Mrs. was 

utterly  exhausted. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  destined  haven,  which  we  did  at  last,  the 
gentleman  of  the  house  came  forward  and  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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to  alight.  Not  a  word  was  said  to  the  rest  of  us,  not  even  "  Good 
evening ; "  but  I  was  too  far  gone  to  stand  upon  ceremony,  so  I  dis- 
mounted and  made  a  rush  for  the  cooking-stove,  which,  in  company  with 
an  immense  dining  table,  on  which  lay  (enchanting  sight)  a  quarter  of 
beef,  stood  under,  a  roof,  the  four  sides  open  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 
As  for  the  remainder  of  the  party,  they  saw  how  the  land  lay,  and 
vamosed  to  parts  unknown,  (namely  the  American  Rancho,)  where 
they  arrived  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  some  tired,  I  guess,  and 
made  such  a  fearful  inroad  upon  the  eatables,  that  the  proprietor  stood 
aghast,  and  was  only  pacified  by  the  ordering  in  from  the  bar,  of  a 
most  generous  supply  of  the  drinkable,  which,  as  he  sells  it  by  the  glass, 
somewhat  reconciled  him  to  the  terrific  onslaught  upon  the  larder. 

In  the  mean  time,  behold  me,  with  much  more  truth  than  poetry, 
literally  "alone  in  my  glory,"  seated  upon  a  wooden  stool,  with  both 
feet  perched  upon  the  stove,  and  crouching  over  the  fire  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  coax  some  warmth  into  my  thoroughly  chilled  frame.     The 

gentleman  and  lady  of  the  house,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. ,  are  assembled 

in  grand  conclave,  in  one  room  of  which  the  building  consists  ;  and  as 
California  houses  are  not  planned  with  a  view  to  eavesdroppers,  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  following  spirited  and  highly  interesting 
conversation.     There  is  a  touching  simplicity  about  it  truly  dramatic  : 

I  must  premise,  that  Mrs.  - — —  had  written  the  day  before,  to  know 
if  the  visit,  which  her  husband's  friend  had  so  earnestly  solicited,  would 
be  conveniently  received  at  this  time  ;  and  was  answered  by  the  arrival 
the  next  morning,  for  the  use  of  herself  and  husband,  of  two  horses, 
one  of  which,  I  myself  had  the  pleasure  of  riding,  and  found  it  a  most 

excellent  steed.     Moreover,  when  Mr. gave  her  the  invitation,  he 

said  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  one  of  her  lady  friends  accompany 
her.     So  you  see  she  was  "armed  and  equipped  as  the  law  directed." 

Thus  defended,  she  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  her  hostess, 
whom  she  found  reclining  gracefully  upon  a  very  nice  bed,  hung  with 
snow-white  muslin  curtains,  looking — for  she  is  extremely  pretty,  though 
now  somewhat  pale — like  a  handsome  wax  doll. 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  find  you  unwell.     Pray,  when  were  you 

taken,  and  are  you  suifering  much  at  present  ?  "  commenced  Mrs. 

supposing  that  her  illness  was  merely  an  attack  of  headache  or  some 
other  temporary  sickness. 

"  Ah,"  groaned  my  lady  in  a  faint  voice,  "  I  have  had  a  fever  and 
am  just  beginning  to  get  a  little  better.  I  have  not  been  able  to  sit  up 
any  yet,  but  hope  to  do  so  in  a  few  days.  As  we  have  no  servants, 
my  husband  is  obliged  to  nurse  me  as  well  as  to  cook  for  several  men, 
and  I  am  really  afraid  that  under  the  circumstances,  you  will  not  be  as 
comfortable  here  as  I  could  wish." 

"  But,  good  heavens,  my  dear  madam,  why  did  you  not  send  me  word 
that  you  were  sick  ?  Surely  you  must  have  known  that  it  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  me  to  visit  you  when  you  are  in  health  ?"  replied 
Mrs. . 

"  Oh,"  returned  our  fair  invalid,  "I  thought  that  you  had  set  your 
heart  upon  coming,  and  would  be  disappointed  if  I  postponed  the 
visit ! " 
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JSfow  this  was  adding  insult  to  injury.     Poor  Mrs. 1  worn  out 

witli  hunger,  shivering  with  cokl,  herself  far  from  well,  a  new  comer, 
unused  to  the  make-shift  ways  which  some  people  fancy  essential  to 
California  life,  expecting  from  the  husband's  representations,  and 
knowing  that  he  was  very  rich,  so  different  a  reception  ;  and  withal, 
frank  perhaps  to  a  fault,  she  must  be  pardoned  if  she  was  not  as 
grateful  as  she  ought  have  been,  and  answered  a  little  crossly  : 

"  Well,  I  must  say,  that  I  have  not  been  treated  well.  Did  you 
really  think  that  I  was  so  childishly  crazy  to  get  away  from  home,  that 
I  would  leave  my  nice  plank  house,"  (it  rose  into  palatial  splendor, 
when  compared  with  the  floorless  shanty,  less  comfortable  than  a 
Yankee  farmer's  barn,  in  which  she  was  standing,)  "with  its  noble 
fireplace,  nice  board  floor,  two  pleasant  windows  and  comfortable  bed, 
for  this  wretched  place  ?     Upon  my  word,  I  am  very  much  disappointed. 

However,  I  do  not  care  so  much  for  myself  as  for  poor  Mrs. , 

whom  I  persuaded  to  come  with  me." 

"  What,  is  there  another  lady  ! "  almost  shrieked  (and  well  she  might 
under  the  circumstances)  the  horror-stricken  hostess.  "You  can  sleep 
with  me,  but  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do  with  another 
one." 

"  Cartainly,"  was  the  bold  reply  of  Mrs. ,  for  she  was  too  much 

provoked  to  be  embarrassed  in  the  least ;  "  availing  myself  of  your 

husband's  kind  permission,  I  invited  Mrs. ,  who  could  not  procure 

lodgings  at  either  of  the  hotels,  to  accompany  me.  But  even  if  I  were 
alone,  I  should  decidedly  object  to  sleep  with  a  sick  person,  and  should 
infinitely  prefer  wrapping  myself  in  my  shawl  and  lying  on  the  ground, 
to  being  guilty  of  such  a  piece  of  selfishness." 

"Well,"  groaned  the  poor  woman,  "Jonathan,"  or  Ichabod,  or 
David,  or  whatever  was  the  domestic  name  of  her  better  half,  "  I 
suppose  that  you  must  make  up  some  kind  of  a  bed  for  them  on  the 
ground." 

Now  M.,  only  fancy  my  hearing  all  this  !  Was  nH  it  a  fix  for  a 
sensitive  person  to  be  in?  But  instead  of  bursting  into  tears,  and 
making  myself  miserable,  as  once  I  should  have  done,  I  enjoyed  the 
contra  temps  immensely.     It  almost  cured  my  headache,  and  when  Mrs. 

came  to  me  and  tried  to  soften  matters,  I  told  her  to  spare  her 

j)retty  speeches,  as  I  had  heard  the  whole  and  would  not  have  missed 
it  for  anything. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  useful  little  man,  combining  in  his  small  person 
the  four  functions  of  husband,  cook,  nurse  and  gentleman,  made  us  a 
cup  of  tea  and  some  saleratus  biscuit ;  and  though  I  detest  saleratus 
biscuit,  and  was  longing  for  some  of  the  beef ;  yet  by  killing  the  taste 
of  the  alkali  with  onions,  we  contrived  to  satisfy  our  hunger,  and  the 
tea  warmed  us  a  little.  Our  host,  in  his  capacity  of  chambermaid,  had 
prepared  us  a  couch.  I  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  fair 
invalid,  to  whom  I  made  a  polite  apology  for  my  intrusion.  My  feet 
sank  nearly  to  the  ankles  in  the  dirt  and  small  stones  as  I  walked 
across  her  room. 

But  how  shall  I  describe  to  you  the  sufferings  of  that  dreadful 
night  ?     I  have  slept  on  tables,  on  doors,  and  on  trunks  ;  I  have  re- 
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clined  oq  couches,  on  chairs,  and  on  the  floor  ;  I  have  lain  on  beds  of 
straw,  of  corn-husks,  of  palm-leaf,  and  of  ox-hide  ;  I  remember  one 
awful  night,  spent  in  a  bed-buggj  birth,  on  board  of  a  packet  boat  on 
one  of  the  lakes  ;  in  my  younger  days,  I  used  to  allow  myself  to  be 
stretched  upon  the  Procrustes  bed  of  other  peoples'  opinion,  though  I 
have  got  bravely  over  such  folly,  and  now  I  generally  act,  think  and 
speak  as  best  pleases  myself ;  I  slept  two  glorious  nights  on  the  bare 
turf,  with  my  saddle  for  a  pillow  and  God's  kindly  sky  for  a  quilt ;  I 
had  heard  of  a  bed  of  thorns,  of  the  soft  side  of  a  plank,  and  of  the 
"bed-rock";  but  all  mj  bodily  experience,  theoretical  or  practical, 
sinks  into  insignificance  before  a  bed  of  cobble-stones  !  Nothing  in 
ancient  or  modern  history,  can  compare  with  it,  unless  it  be  the  Irish- 
man's famous  down-couch,  which  consisted  of  a  single  feather  laid  upon 
a  rock  ;  and  like  him,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  name  of  it,  I  should 
have  preferred  the  bare  rock.  They  said  that  there  was  straw  in  the 
ticking  upon  which  we  lay,  but  I  should  never  have  imagined  so  from 
the  feeling.  We  had  neither  pillows  nor  sheets,  but  the  coarsest  blue 
blankets,  and  not  enough  of  them,  for  bed-clothes  ;  so  that  we  suffered 
with  cold,  to  add  to  our  other  miseries.  And  then,  the  fleas  !  Well, 
hke  the  Grecian  artist,  who  veiled  the  face  whose  anguish  he  dared  not 
attempt  to  depict,  I  will  leave  to  your  imagination,  that  blackest 
portion  of  our  strange  experiences  on  that  awful  occasion. 

What  became  of  Mr. ,  our  host,  etc.,  on  this  dreadful  night, 

was  never  known.  Mrs. and  I,  held  council  together,  and  con- 
cluded that  he  was  spirited  away  to  some  friendly  hay-stack  ;  but  as  he 
himself  maintained  a  profound  silence  on  the  subject,  it  remains  to  this 
hour  an  impenetrable  mystery,  and  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
on  the  page  of  history,  with  that  of  the  "  ^an  in  the  Iron  Mask,"  and 
the  more  modern,  but  equally  unsolvable  riddle,  of  "  Who  struck  Billy 
Patterson  ?  " 

As  soon  as  it  was  light,  we  awoke  and  glanced  around  the  room. 
On  one  side,  hung  a  large  quantity  of  handsome  dresses,  with  a  riding 
habit,  hat,  gauntlets,  whip,  saddle  and  bridle,  all  of  the  most  elegant 
description.  On  the  other  side,  a  row  of  shelves  contained  a  number 
of  pans  of  milk.  There  was  also  a  very  pretty  table  service  of  white 
crockery,  a  roll  of  white  carpeting,  boxes  of  soap,  chests  of  tea,  casks 
of  sugar,  bags  of  coffee,  etc.,  etc.,  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

We  went  out  into  the  air.  The  place,  owned  by  our  host,  is  the 
most  beaatiful  spot  that  I  ever  saw  in  California.  We  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  noble  grove  of  the  loftiest  and  largest  trees,  through  which 
ran  two  or  three  carriage  roads,  with  not  a  particle  of  undergrowth  to 
be  seen  in  any  direction.  Somewhere  near  the  center  of  this  lovely 
place,  he  is  building  a  house  of  hewn  logs.  It  will  be  two  stories  high 
and  very  large.  He  intends  finishing  it  with  the  piazza  all  around,  the 
first  floor  windows  to  the  ground,  green  blinds,  etc.  He  informed  us 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  finished  in  three  weeks.     You  can  see  that 

it  would  have  been  much  pleasanter  for  Mrs. to  have  had  the 

privilege  of  deferring  her  visit  for  a  month. 

We  had  a  most  excellent  breakfast.     As  Mrs. said,  the  good 

people  possessed  everything  but  a  house. 
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Soon  after  breakfast,  my  friends,  who  suspected  from  appearances 
the  night  before  that  I  should  not  prove  a  very  welcome  visitor,  came 
for  me — the  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  the  American  Rancho  having 
good-naturedly  retired  to  the  privacy  of  a  covered-wagon,  (she  had 
just  crossed  the  plains,)  and  placed  her  own  room  at  ray  disposal.    Mrs. 

• insisted  upon  accompanying  me  until  her  friend  was  better.     As 

she  truly  said,  she  was  too  unwell  herself,  to  either  assist  or  amuse 
another  invalid. 

My  apartment,  which  was  built  of  logs,  was  vexatiously  small,  with 
no  way  of  letting  in  light,  except  by  the  door.  It  was  as  innocent  of 
a  floor,  and  almost  as  thickly  strewn  with  cobble-stoues,  as  the  one 
which  I  had  just  left ;  but  then  there  were  some  frames  built  against 
the  side  of  it,  which  served  for  a  bed-stead,  and  we  had  sheets,  which 
though  course,  were  clean.  Here,  with  petticoats,  stockings,  shoes 
and  shirts,  hanging  against  the  logs  in  picturesque  confusion,  we 
received  calls  from  Senators,  Representatives,  Judges,  Attorney-Gene- 
rals, Doctors,  Lawyers,  Officers,  Editors  and  Ministers. 

The  Conventiou  came  off  the  day  after  our  arrival  in  the  valley; 
and  as  both  of  the  nominees  were  from  our  settlement,  we  began  to 
think  that  we  were  quite  a  people. 

Horse-racing,  and  gambling,  in  all  their  detestable  varieties,  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  There  was  faro  and  poker  for  the  Americans,  monte 
for  the  Spaniards,  lansquenet  for  the  Frenchmen,  and  smaller  games  for 
the  "  outsiders." 

At  the  close  of  the  Convention,  the  rancho  passed  into  new  hands, 
and  as  there  was  much  consequent  confusion,  I  went  over  to  Green- 
woods, and  Mrs.  returned  to  the  house  of  her  friend,  where, 

having  ordered  two  or  three  hundred  armfuls  of  hay  to  be  strewn 
on  the  ground,  she  made  a  "  temporary  arrangement "  with  some 
boards  for  a  bedstead,  and  fell  to  making  sheets  from  one  of  the  innu- 
merable rolls  of  cloth  which  lay  about  in  every  direction  ;  for  as  I 
said  before,  these  good  people  had  everything  but  a  house. 

My  new  room,  with  the  exception  of  its  red  calico  window,  was 
exactly  like  the  old  one.  Although  it  was  very  small,  a  man  and  his 
wife — the  latter  was  the  housekeeper  of  the  establishment — slept  there 
also.  With  the  aid  of  those  everlasting  blue  blankets,  I  curtained  off 
our  part,  so  as  to  obtain  some  small  degree  of  privacy.  I  had  one 
large  pocket  handkerchief — it  was  meant  for  a  young  sheet — on  my 
bed,  which  was  filled  with  good,  sweet,  fresh  hay,  and  plenty  of  the 
azure  coverings,  so  short  and  narrow,  that  when  once  we  had  lain 
down,  it  behooved  us  to  remain  perfectly  still  until  morning,  as  the 
least  movement  disarranged  the  bed  furniture  and  insured  us  a  shivering 
night. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  partition,  against  which  our  bedstead  was 
luilt,  stood  the  cooking-stove,  in  which  they  burnt  nothing  but  pitch- 
pine  wood.  As  the.  room  was  not  lined,  and  the  boards  very  loosely 
put  together,  the  soot  sifted  through  in  large  quantities,  and  covered 
us  from  head  to  foot,  and  though  I  bathed  so  often  that  my  hands 
were  dreadfully  chapped  and  bled  profusely,  from  having  them  so  much 
in  the  water,  yet  in  spite  of  my  efforts,  I  looked  like  a  chimney-sweep, 
masquerading  in  women's  clothes. 
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As  it  was  very  cold  at  this  time,  the  damp  ground  upon  which  we 
were  living,  gave  me  a  severe  cough,  and  I  suffered  so  much  from 
chillness  that  at  last  I  betook  myself  to  Rob  Roy  shawls  and  India 
rubbers,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  walked  about,  a  mere  bundle  of 
gum  elastic  and  Scotch  plaid.  My  first  move  in  the  morning,  was  to 
go  out  and  sit  upon  an  old  traveling  wagon,  which  stood  in  front  of 
my  room,  in  order,  like  an  old  beggar  woman,  to  gather  a  little  warmth 
from  the  sun. 

Mrs. said,  "The  Bostonians  were  horror-stricken,  because  the 

poor  Irish — who  had  never  known  any  other  mode  of  living — had  no 
floors  in  their  cabins,  and  were  getting  up  all  sorts  of  '  Howard  Benev- 
olent Societies,'  to  supply  unfortunate  Pat  with  what  is  to  him  an 
unwished  for  luxury."  She  thought,  "That  they  would  be  much  bet- 
ter employed  in  organizing  associations  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  those  wretched  women  in  California,  who  were  so  mad  as  to  leave 
their  comfortable  homes  in  the  mines,  to  go  a  pleasuring  in  the  val- 
leys !" 

My  poor  husband  suffered  even  more  than  I  did,  for  though  he  had 
a  nominal  share  in  my  luxurious  bed  with  its  accompanying  pocket 

handkerchief,  yet,  as  Mrs. took  it  into  her  head  to  pay  me  a  visit, 

he  was  obliged  to  resign  it  to  her  and  betake  himself  to  the  bar-room  ; 
and  as  every  bunk  and  all  the  blankets  were  engaged,  he  was  compelled 
to  lie  on  the  bar  floor,  (thank  Heaven  there  was  a  civilized  floor  there 
of  real  boards,)  with  his  boots  for  a  pillow. 

But  I  am  sure  you  must  be  tired  of  this  long  letter,  for  I  am,  and  I 
reserve  the  rest  of  my  adventures  in  the  American  Yalley,  until 
another  time. 


WRITE    THY    THOUGHT, 


Weite  thy  thought  witli  bold  endeavor- 
Stamp  thy  mind  upon  some  page ; 

To  tlie  host,  that  cometh  ever, 
Leave  some  passing  heritage. 

Speech  is  but  an  idle  sowing, 

Oast  upon  the  empty  air ; 
But  the  impress  of  tliy  spirit. 

Traced  in  ink,  remaineth  tliere. 

Thinkest  thou  all  human  purpose 
From  one  changeless  pattern  came  ? 

Nature  seldom  copies  feature. 
Mind  was  never  made  the  same ! 

Be  sure  thy  heart  hath  hidden  instincts, 
That  no  other  heart  may  know — 

Hidden  floods  of  thought  and  feeling, 
Wiite,  and  let  them  freely  flow. 

Write !  but  call  around  to  aid  thee, 
Eeason,  Justice,  Faith  and  Love, 

Else  thy  lowliest  aspiration, 
No  responsive  chord  stiall  move. 

For  the  dark  and  deadly  poison 
That  envenomed  pens  distill, 

Cannot  conquer  Truth  eternal, 
But  a  bitter  chalice  fill. 


A  measure,  that  in  sorrow 

They  who  mete,  shall  surely  drink. 
And  the  name  upraised  on  error, 

In  oblivion  shall  sink. 

Write  with  high  and  manly  purpose 
"  Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead," 

And  thy  words  shall  live  for  ages. 
Though  thy  pulseless  form  be  dead. 

Feari'st  thou  that  mightier  spirits 
Will  eclipse  thy  feeble  light  f 

Doth  not  every  star  in  Heav'n 
Help  dispel  the  gloom  of  night  ? 

Seest  thou  yon  faint,  pale  watchar. 

Almost  lost  in  space  afar? 
Tet  our  system's  glorious  monarch 

May  be  rivaled  by  that  star  1 

Tet  that  pale  and  silent  glimmer 

May  create  eternal  day, 
While  the  planet^  lordly  brilliance. 

Is  but  a  reflected  ray. 

So  e'en  thou,  so  seeming  lowly. 
May  possess  an  innate  light. 

To  dispel  some  mental  darkness 
And  illume  the  moral  night. 
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an:n^als  of   the  pacific  press. 

In  accordance  with  our  promise,  last  Is'umber,  we  give  below  such 
extracts  from  old  files  in  our  possession,  as  relate  to  the  history  of 
English  newspapers  on  the  Pacific. 

We  find  the  following  in  an  old  jSTumber  of  The  Friend,  published 
at  Honolulu,  S.  I.,  and  dated  January  4,  1850  : 

"  As  we  enter  upon  another  Volume  of  our  paper,  we  are  reminded  of  our  own 
history  and  that  of  other  EngUsh  newspapers  in  this  part  of  the  world.  When 
we  spread  our  sheet  to  the  breeze,  not  another  inscribed  with  English  cl;aracters 
was  anywhere  to  be  seen  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  western  Coast  of  North 
and  South  America,  from  Cape  Horn  to  Bhering's  Straits,  or  in  any  part  of  Pol}^- 
nesia.  We  can  hardly  realize  this  fact,  when  we  consider  that  more  than  a  dozen 
have  since  been  undertaken.  We  shall  first  refer  to  those  which  were  published, 
but  became  extinct,  before  the  establishment  of  The  Friend. 

The  Sandwich  Island  Gazette,  published  weekly  at  Honolulu,  from  1836  to  1839. 
S.  D.  Mackintosh,  editor.  For  about  twelve  months  The  Sandivich  Island  Mirror 
appeared  monthly  in  place  of  The  Gazette,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  printing 
paper. 

The  Hawaiian  Spectator,  published  quarterly,  at  Honolulu,  from  January  1838  to 
October  1839,  conduted  by  '  an  Association  of  Gentlemen.' 

The  Polynesian,  (First  Series,)  published  at  Honolulu,  from  June  6,  1840  to  Dec. 
4,  1841.     J.  J.  Jarvis  editor. 

The  Friend,  published  at  Honolulu,  from  January  1843,  to  the  present  time. 
During  1845,  '46  and  '48,  it  was  issued  semi-monthly,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
period,  monthly. 

The  Polynesian,  (Second  Series.)  Revived  in  May,  1844,  by  J.  J.  Jarvis,  who 
has  been  succeeded  by  the  following  gentlemen  as  editors — C.  E.  Hitchcock,  C.  G. 
Hopkins  and  E.  0.  HaU. 

The  Haioaiian  Cascoxle,  published  at  Honolulu,  from  November  1844,  to  August 
1845,  by  the  Hawaiian  Total  Abstinence  Union.  . 

The  Monitor,  published  monthly,  at  Honolulu,  from  January  to  December,  1845, 
Rev.  D.  Dole,  editor. 

The  Sanioan  Reporter,  published  half-yearly,  at  Navigator's  Islands,  from  March 

1845,  to  present  time. 

The  Oregon  Spectator,  published  at  Oregon  Citv,  0.  T.,  semi-monthly,  from  Feb. 

1846,  to  Feb.  1849. 

The  Neighbor,  published  monthly,  at  Valparaiso,  Chili,  from  January,  1847,  to 
the  present  time. 

The  Oahu  Fountain,  published  monthly,  at  Honolulu,  from  January  to  October, 

1847,  by  the  Oahu  Temperance  Society. 

The  Sandioich  Island  News,  published  weeekly,  at  Honolulu,  from  1847  to  1849. 

The  Oregon  Free  Press,  published  weekly,  at  Oregon  City,  from  April  to  Decem- 
ber, 1848. 

The  Oregon  American  and  Evangelical  Unionist,  published  semi-monthly,  at  Tu- 
alatui  Plains,  0.  T.,  from  June  1848,  to  June  1849. 

The  Honolulu  Times,  published  weekly,  at  Honolulu,  from  November,  1849,  to 
present  time. 

About  two  years  since,  a  semi-weekly  paper  was  started  at  Lima,  in  Peru,  but 
whether  now  published  we  are  unable  to  state.  During  the  occupation  of  the  city 
of  Mexico  by  the  American  army,  two  daily  papers  were  pulDlished  there.  We 
are  not  aware  that  any  other  English  papers  have  ever  been  started  in  those  regions 
which  may  be  styled  Pacific. 

For  many  years,  papers  in  the  Spanish  language  have  been  published  in  Peru 
and  Chili.  A  French  lithographic  paper  was  once  pubUshed  at  Tahiti ;  and  for 
many  years,  papers  have  been  published  in  the  Hawaiian  language." 
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In  October,  1850,  a  series  of  articles  appeared  in  The  Sacramento 
Tranacri-pt,  giving  a  complete  and  reliable  history  of  the  California 
Press  from  the  establishment  of  the  first  newspaper  between  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
articles. 

The  first  of  the  Series  was  as  follows,  viz  : 

"We  purpose,  in  this  article,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  earlj  efforts  at  jour- 
nalism in  California.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  small  beginnings  of  the  press 
in  El  Dorado,  with  its  present  condition ;  to  trace  its  uncertain  and  broken  course 
during  the  mad  excitement  incident  upon  the  first  discoveries  of  gold  in  Eureka. 
The  most  accurate  information  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  on  this  subject  is  as 
follows : 

The  first  paper  ever  issued  in  California,  was  called  The  Californian.  It  was 
published  by  means  of  the  worn-out  material  of  the  old  Spanish  war  presses, 
principally  long  primer  type,  with  an  old  Ramage  press,  which  had  been  used  by 
the  governors,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  jDrinting  their  edicts  and  public  papers.  Vol- 
ume 1st,  Number  1,  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1846.  And  it  was  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Colton  and  R.  Semple.  The  publishers  got  along  the  best  way  thej'  could, 
by  using  double  v's  for  w's.  It  did  not  flourish  very  well.  On  the  9th  of  January, 
1847,  while  the  first  volume  of  The  Californian  was  running  at  Monterey,  a  paper 
was  started  by  S.  Brannan,  Esq.,  at  San  Francisco,  called  The  California  Star.  It 
was  edited  by  E.  P.  Jones,  Esq.,  and  was  a  weekly  sheet  somewhat  larger  than 
The  Californian.  The  press  was  a  very  good  one,  and  is  now  used  at  Sonora  by 
the  Herald  of  that  place.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1847,  Mr.  Jones  retired  from  the 
editorial  chair,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Kemble,  Esq.,  now  of  The  Alia  California,  took  his 
place.  Mr.  Kemble  is,  therefore,  at  present  the  senior  editor  of  the  press  in  Cali- 
fornia. Yolume  1st  of  The  California  Star,  extended  through  the  year  1847,  its 
Number  52,  appearing  on  January  1st,  1848. 

In  May,  of  1847,  The  Californian  was  removed  from  Monterey  to  San  Francisco, 
and  Yolume  2,  Number  1,  appeared  on  the  1st  of  June  of  that  year,  while  the 
first  volume  of  The  Star  was  running  on.  Its  second  volume  continued  from  that 
time  to  April  1848.  During  this  period  it  changed  hands  several  times  and  had  a 
number  of  difierent  editors. 

On  January  8th,  1848,  the  first  number  of  the  second  volume  of  The  California 
Star,  appeared.  Sometime  in  the  same  month  it  was  enlarged.  Its  volume  second 
continued  to  be  published  until  the  26th  of  May,  when  Messrs.  Kemble  and  Bran- 
nan  were- compelled  to  discontinue  it  on  account  of  the  desertion  of  the  printers 
for  the  mines.  In  April,  preceding,  the  second  volume  of  The  Californian  was 
discontinued  for  the  same  reason.  Mr.  Kemble  concluded  afterwards  to  go  the 
mines  himself,  but  promised  to  return  in  the  fall  of  the  same  j'ear  (1848)  and  re- 
commence the  publication  of  The  Star. 

From  May  26,  1848,  therefore,  until  the  latter  part  of  June,  there  was  not  a 
newspaper  published  in  California.  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  however,  about 
three  weeks  after  The  Star  went  out,  a  party  of  young  printers,  who  had  returned 
from  the  mines,  recommenced  the  publication  of  The  Californian.  At  this  time, 
its  third  volume  was  begun.  It  appeared  very  irregularlj^,  sometimes  only  once  a 
month,  until  August,  1848,  when  it  recommenced  its  weekly  issues  under  the 
auspices  of  H.  I.  Sheldon,  editor.  In  September  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Kemble 
returned  from  the  Upper  Feather  River  mines,  and  not  only  purchased  the  remain- 
ing interest  in  The  Star,  bat  bought  out  The  Californian,  also.  He  then,  to 
fulfill  his  promise,  given  upon  his  departure  for  the  mines,  united  the  two  tempora- 
rily, under  the  name  of  The  Star  and  Californian,  and  recommenced  the  numbers 
of  the  paper  where  the  number  of  The  Star  had  stopped,  viz :  Yolume  3,  Number 
24.  The  Star  and  Californian,  was  therefore  the  onlj^  paper  jDublished  in  Califor- 
nia at  that  time.  It  continued  on  until  the  end  of  December,  1848,  when  it  was 
discontinued. 

Mr.  Kemble  then  united  with  himself  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Hubbard,  and  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1849,  the  first  Number  of  The  Alta  California,  appeared. 

As,  in  bringing  the  history  of  the  press  down  to  1849,  we  have  occupied  so 
much  room,  we  must  close  for  the  present,  and  resume  the  subject  to-morrow." 
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SECOND    ARTICLE. 

In  yesterday's  paper  we  gave  the  history  of  Journalism  in  Cahfornia,  from  the 
fall  of  1846,  when  the  first  paper  was  published,  down  to  January,  1849 — tracing 
therein,  the  course  and  vicissitudes  of  The  Galifornian  and  The  California  Star, 
until  the  two  were  united,  in  the  Autumn  of  1848,  in  a  paper  called  The  Star  and 
Galifornian,  the  last  Number  of  which,  was  published  at  the  end  of  December, 
1848.  We  will  now  continue  the  history  of  the  press  through  the  year  1849,  and 
a  part  of  1850. 

From  The  Star  and  Galifornian  arose  The  Alta  California,  the  first  Number  of 
which  was  issued  on  the  1st  of  January.  1849.  It  was  a  weekly  paper,  edited  by 
E.  Gilbert  and  E.  C.  Kemble,  Esqs.,  and  it  continued  weekly  up  to  December  of 
that  year. 

In  April,  1849,  Mr.  Kemble  went  up  to  what  was  then  New  Helvetia,  and  estab- 
lished The  Placer  Times.  It  was  a  weekly  paper,  printed  at  the  Fort,  where  the  set- 
tlement was  at  that  time ;  and  its  first  Number  appeared  on  the  28th  of  April,  1849. 
It  was  issued  on  a  cap  sheet,  and  its  publishers  were  E.  C.  Kemble  &  Co.  Mr. 
Kemble  was  the  editor  up  to  June  19.  From  June  2,  to  June  19,  it  was  issued 
irregularly,  on  account  of  the  ill  health  of  its  editor.  On  June  19,  Mr.  Kemble 
vacated  the  editorial  chair,  and  T.  R.  Per  Lee,  Esq.,  assumed  the  charge.  It  was 
then  published  by  T.  R.  Per  Lee  &  Co.,  every  Saturday,  up  to  August  18,  1849. 
On  August,  25,  Mr.  Per  Lee  resigned,  and  Jesse  Giles,  Esq.,  commenced  to  pub- 
lish the  paper  for  E.  Gilbert  &  Co.  Under  his  charge  it  continued  to  be  published 
every  Saturday,  on  a  cap  sheet,  up  to  November  11,  when  it  appeared  in  an  en- 
larged form. 

On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Per  Lee  resigned  the  editorial  charge  of  The  Placer 
Times,  the  25th  of  August,  The  Pacific  News  appeard.  It  was  published,  at  that 
time,  by  Falkner  &  Leland — Mr.  Falkner  acting  as  editor.  The  Alta  California 
and  The  Placer  Times,  were,  at  that  time,  weekly  papers ;  The  Pacific  News  came 
out,  from  the  first,  as  tri-weekly.  It  is,  therefore,  at  present,  the  oldest  paper  but 
two,  in  California,  and  was  the  first  tri-weekly  sheet. 

At  that  time,  the  supply  of  paper  in  the  country,  was  very  precarious.  Some- 
times it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  paper  enough  was  procured  to  enable 
The  Neios  to  appear  on  its  regular  days  of  issue,  and  as  high  as  sixty  dollars  a 
ream  was  paid  for  paper,  which  in  the  States  could  be  purchased  for  two  dollars 
and  a  half  We  recollect,  that  at  one  time.  The  News  was  glad  enough  to  supply 
itself  with  a  few  reams  of  tea-paper,  which  it  procured  from  a  physician,  who  had 
brought  out  a  small  quantity  to  use  as  wrapping  paper  for  his  drugs. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  uniform  sizes 
and  qualities  of  paper  to  be  procured,  and  The  Neivs  had  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  sizes  of  paper  it  could  get.  A  volume  of  the  paper,  therefore,  during  the  first 
stages  of  its  existence,  presents  anything  but  a  uniform  appearance. 

It  had  finally,  under  these  circumstances,  got  worked  down  from  a  respectably 
sized  sheet  to  a  foolscap  newspaper,  still  being  published  regularly  three  times  a 
week,  when  on  the  first  of  January,  1850,  Mr.  Falkner  resigned,  and  F.  C.  Ewer, 
Esq.,  who  had  previously  acted  as  assistant  editor,  assumed  the  entire  charge  and 
responsibility.  Nor  were  the  difficulties  over  yet.  At  times  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle sheet  for  the  next  Number;  and  on  one  occasion  The  News  was  forced  to  resort 
to  brown  paper,  on  which  it  was  issued. 

We  have  arrived  now,  therefore,  to  the  year  1850.  The  News,  under  Mr.  Ewer, 
very  soon  appeared  on  folio  post,  a  little  larger  than  a  cap  sheet.  It  continued  to 
be  the  only  tri-weekly  paper  in  California,  up  to  December  10,  1849,  when  The 
Alta  California,  Messrs.  E.  C.  Kemble  &  J.  E.  Durivage,  editors,  also  commenced 
its  tri-weekly  issue. 

The  Placer  Times,  which  in  the  meantime,  had  been  removed  from  tlie  Fort  to 
the  Embarcadero— now  Sacramento  City — still  continued  weekly,  under  Jesse 
GUes,  Esq. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1850,  W.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  issued  a  prospectus  for  The 
Journal  of  Commerce.  He  had  for  a  month  previous,  been  conducting  a  job  office. 
We  find  this  information  in  a  Number  of  that  paper,  issued  on  the  8th  inst.  At 
the  time  he  issued  the  prospectus,  it  was  his  intention,  it- seems,  to  pubhsh  the 
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first  Number  of  the  paper  on  Monclay,  the  22d  of  January,  but  was  unavoidably 
delayed  until  Tuesday,  the  23d,  when  it  appeared  on  foolscap  paper,  and  in  long 
primer  type.  Says  The  Journal: — ' Previous  to  this  time.  The  Alta  had  been  pub- 
lished tri-weekly,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdaj's  and  Fridays.  In  the  tri-weekly  edition 
however,  of  Mondaj^,  January  22,  was  a  notice,  that  after  that  date,  The  Alta  Cal- 
ifornia would  be  published  daily.  The  first  Number,  therefore,  of  The  Daily  Alta 
California  was  issued  the  following  daj^,  Tuesday,  January  23,  and  of  course,  was 
simultaneous  with  the  daily  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  In  view  of  these 
facts,  we  submit  whether  we  are  not  entitled  to  be  considered  the  first  daily  paper 
in  California.  Having  issued  on  the  same  day  with  The  Alta,  our  claim  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  with  us  originated  the  idea  of  establishing  a  daily  paper  at  this 
time,  and  it  was  our  announcement,  we  dare  say,  that  brought  out  The  Alta  simul- 
taneously with  ourselves.' 

The  Pacific  News,  meanwhile,  was  not  inactive,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
procure  a  sufScient  supply  of  paper  to  warrant  a  daily  issue.  So  to  counteract  as 
much  as  possible,  the  injurious  effect  which  the  appearance  of  two  daily  papers 
would  have  upon  it,  it  was  decided  to  enlarge  the  paper,  although  at  some  little 
risk,  to  a  medium  size — 23  by  34  inches.  This  was  done  on  January  26.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  however,  a  new  supply  of  paper  was  procured  by  sheer  good  luck, 
and  on  the  4th  of  March,  The  Pacific  News  was  also  enabled  to  appear  daily. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  preceding,  Mr.  Ewer  brought  the  paper  out  Democratic. 
The  Neivs  was  therefore  the  first  political  paper  issued  in  California. 

On  February  19,  Mr.  Bartlett  formed  a  partnership  with  Messrs.  Robb  &  Marcy, ' 
and  The  Journal  of  Commerce  was  enlarged. 

There  were  at  this  time,  then,  four  papers  in  California,  which  we  give  in  order 
of  their  age,  viz:  The  Alta,  California,  (daily;)  The  Placer  Times,  (weekly;)  The 
Pacific  Nevjs,  (daily;)  and  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  (daily.) 

During  the  last  of  January,  one  or  two  numbers  of  a  little  French  paper,  en- 
titled, Le  Galifornien,  appeared,  printed  by  the  lithographic  process.  But  it  met 
with  poor  success  and  was  discontinued. 

Mr.  Ewer  having  purchased  an  interest  in  this  paper,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  about  that  time,  resigned  the  editorial  charge  of  The  Pacific  News  on 
March  25,  leaving  that  paper  in  the  hands  of  J.  "Winchester,  Esq.,  formerly  of  The 
New  World,  who  had  been  for  sometime  back  acting  as  assistant  editor. 

In  this  article,  we  have  brought  the  history  of  the  early  struggles  of  the  Califor- 
nia Press  from  January,  1849,  down  to  April  1,  1850.  In  a  third  article,  we  shall 
complete  the  history  up  to  the  present  time. 

THIRD    ARTICLE. 

In  our  two  preceding  articles,  we  traced  the  historj^  of  the  California  Press  from 
the  Autumn  of  1846,  down  to  April  1,  1850.  We  propose,  in  this  article,  to  con- 
clude the  subject,  by  briefly  recounting  the  history  of  the  Press  from  April  of  the 
present  year,  to  the  1st  instant. 

We  must  go  back  a  week  or  so  and  state  that  on  March  16,  the  first  Number  of 
The  Stockton  Times  was  published,  imder  the  auspices  of  J.  White.  Esq.,  editor. 
It  was  a  weekly  paper  and  appeared  in  long  primer  letter  on  a  cap  sheet.  H.  H. 
Radcliff  shortly  afterwards  took  hold  of  it,  when  the  name  was  changed  to  The 
Stockton  Times  and  Tuolumne  City  Intelligencer,  and  the  paper  was  enlarged. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  we  will  trace  the  papers  of  each  city  down  to  the 
present  time,  by  themselves. 

On  April  1st  appeared  Volume  1,  Number  1,  of  The  Sacramento  Transcript.  It 
was  published  tri-weekly,  by  Fitch,  Upham  &  Co. — F.  C.  Ewer  and  G.  K.  Fitch, 
acting  as  editors.     It  appeared  on  a  folio  post  sheet,  in  brevier  and  nonpareil  letter. 

The  Placer  Times  was  meantime  a  weekly  paper,  under  Jesse  Giles,  Esq.,  who, 
on  April  13,  resigned  the  editorial  chair.  J.  E.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  then  took  charge, 
and  on  April  22,  The  Times  also  became  a  tri-weekly  paper.  On  June  1st,  The 
Transcript  became  daily,  being  the  first  daily  paper  out  of  San  Francisco.  On 
June  1 0,  The  Placer  Times  came  out  daily  also,  and  appeared  in  a  new  dress.  On 
July  23,  both  papers  enlarged  from  folio  post  to  medium.  About  the  middle  of 
September  The  Transcript  came  out  in  a  new  dress,  of  brevier  and  nonpareil 
letter. 
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On  October  8,  B.  Gilbert  &  Co.  disposed  of  The  Placer  Times  to  Messrs.  Picker- 
ing, Lawrence  &  Co.,  when  Mr.  Pickering  assumed  tlie  chair  of  senior  editor. 

We  will  now  conclude  the  account  of  the  San  Francisco  Press.  The  Alta  Cali- 
fornia, The  Pacific  Nevjs,  and  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  were  appearing  regularly 
each  day,  when  at  the  great  fire  on  the  4th  of  May  last,  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
office  was  burnt  out.  Although  much  of  the  tj-pe  was  destroyed,  the  proprietors 
did  not  lose  a  day,  but  The  Journal  appeared  as  usual  on  the  5th  of  May.  and  was 
shortly  aftem^ards  enlarged.  An  the  1st  of  June,  the  first  Number  of  The  So.n 
Francisco  Herald  appeared.  It  was  published  by  Foy,  Nugent  &  Co.,  and  edited 
by  John  Nugent,  Esq.,  formerly  of  The  New  York  Herald.  On  the  14th  of  June, 
the  third  great  fire  happened  at  San  Francisco,  and  The  Journcd  of  Commerce  was 
burnt  out  a  second  time.  On  this  occasion  the  loss  was  almost  total,  and  the  paper 
was  discontinued  for  a  time. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  The  California  Courier  appeared,  hj  Messrs  Crane  &  Eice. 
These  gentlemen  had  been  very  unfortunate,  not  only  bj^  fires,  but  in  not  receiving 
the  type  first  sent  out  by  them  until  several  months  after  it  should  have  arrived. 
However,  they  were  at  last  enabled  to  commence  their  paper  on  the  remains  of 
three  offices.  The  Courier  was  the  first  Whig,  and  the  second  political  paper  in 
California. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  the  publication  of  The  Journcd  of  Commerce  was  resumed, 
W.  Bartlett,  editor.  On  August  3d,  The  Evening  Picayune  appeared,  published  by 
Gihon  &  Co.,  and  edited  by  P.  A.  Brinsmade,  Esq.  This  was  the  first  evening 
paper  published  in  California.  On  September  17,  during  the  fourth  terrible  confla- 
gration at  San  Francisco,  The  Pacific  News  met  with  a  stunning  IjIow,  which  stag- 
gered it,  and  well-nigh  erased  its  name  from  among  the  papers  of  California.  Every 
type  was  consumed,  every  press  spoiled,  and  even  the  books  burned  up.  The 
Picayune  also  barely  escaped.  On  October  1st,  however,  The  News  was  enabled 
to  resume  its  daily  appearance,  although  in  a  somewhat  diminished  size. 

To  return  to  Stockton.  While  The  Stockton  Times  and  Tuolumne  City  Intelli- 
gencer was  continuing  to  be  issued  weekly,  Mr.  J.  S.  Robb  went  up  to  Stockton, 
and  on  June  19,  commenced  the  pitblication  of  the  semi- weekly  Stockton  Journal. 
It  made  its  appearance  on  a  folio  post  sheet,  which  size  it  still  maintains. 

On  July  4,  the  first  Number  of  The  Sonora  Herald  was  issued.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  long  primer,  and  on  a  cap  sheet.  J.  White  and  J.  G.  Marvin  are  its 
editors. 

On  August  6,  The  Marysville  Herald  made  its  appearance.  It  is  edited  by  R. 
H.  Taylor,  Esq.,  is  published  on  a  sheet  a  little  larger  than  cap,  and  appears  semi- 
weekly. 

On  September  1st,  the  first  Number  of  a  paper  called  The  California  Illustrated, 
Nevjs  appeared.  This  is  now  issued  semi-monthly.  In  September  a  number  or 
two  of  The  Gazette  PepvMicaine,  a  French  paper,  appeared;  but  as  it  met  with 
poor  success,  it  was  discontinued. 

Having  completed  the  history,  we  will  give  a  Ust  of  all  the  papers  that  have 
been  established  in  the  State,  with  the  date  on  which  they  commenced,  and  the 
frequency  of  their  issue : 

The  Californian,*  weekly,  Monterey,  Fall 1846. 

The  Star,*  weekly,  San  Francisco,  January  9 ISiT. 

The  Star  and  Californian,*  weekly,  San  Francisco,  Fall 1848. 

The  Alta  California,  daily,  San  Francisco,  January  1 1349. 

The  Placer  Times,  daily,  Sacramento,  April  28 1849. 

The  Pacific  I^ews,  daily,  San  Francisco,  August  25 ] 849. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  San  Francisco,  January  2-3 1850. 

Le  Californien,*  weekly,  San  Francisco,  January  1850. 

The  Stockton  Times,  weekly,  Stockton,  March  26 1850. 

The  Sacramento  Transcript,  daily,  Sacramento,  April  1 1850. 

The  San  Francisco  Herald,  dailj',  San  Francisco,  June  1 1850. 

The  Stockton  Journal,  semi-weekly,  Stockton,  June  19 1850. 

The  California  Courier,  daily,  San  Francisco,  July  1 1850. 

The  Sonora  Herald,  weekly,  Sonora,  July  4 1850. 

The  Evening  Picayune,  daily,  San  Francisco,  August  3 1850. 

The  Marysville  Herald,  semi-weekly,  Marysville,  August  6 1850. 

The  Illustrated  News,  semi-monthly,  San  Francisco,  September  1 1850. 

The  Gazette  Eepublicaine,*  tri- weekly,  San  Francisco,  September 1850. 

*  Discontinued. 
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It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  that  the  first  steam  press  brought  to  the 
countr}',  was  that  brought  by  ^Mr.  Edward  Conner,  formerly  of  The  Nev)  York 
Herald.  It  was  one  of  Hoe's  XajDier  presses,  and  it  arrived  in  May  1850.  Steam 
was  first  apphed  to  printing  here,  by  The  Alta  California,  on  the  4th  day  of  July 
last, 

We  omitted  to  state  above,  that  in  the  great  fire  of  May  4th,  The  Alta  CaUfor- 
nia  building  was  destroyed,  as  well  as  that  of  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  some 
of  the  material  ruined.     The  paper,  however,  appeared  the  next  day. 
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"  "With  news  the  time 's  in  labor  and  brings  forth 
Each  minute  some." 

July  17.  The  Board  of  County  Supervisors  met,  and  elected  J.  "W.  Bagley,  Clerk 
and  Thomas  Haet,  keeper  of  the  City  Hall.  The  various  committees  were  appointed 
by  the  Mayor.  The  report  of  the  County  Treasurer  was  received,  showing  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  office,  since  the  County  Organization,  which  were 
brieflv  as  follows:  Receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1851,  $119,028  26; 
1852,'  8128,097  82;  1853,  3314,548  07;  1854,  421,966  80;  1855,  $442,464  91, 
making  a  total  for  the  five  years,  of  $1,426,005  86.  and  the  disbursements  for  the 
vear  1851,  $118,988  26;  1852,  $120,740  14;  1853,  $293,365  77;  1854,  $390,- 
512  98;  1855,  $471,204  41,  making  a  total  for  the  five  years,  of  $1,394,811  55, 
leaving  a  balance  of  cash  on  hand,  of  $31,194  21.  The  State  taxes  collected  in 
the  Countvin  1851,  were  $137,003  63;  1852,  $102,951  40;  1853,  $93,582  95: 
1854,  $10",338  91;  1855,  291,896  30,  making  a  grand  total  of  $835,341  19.  Ot 
the  floating  debt  of.  the  County  Bonds  had  been  issued  to  the  amount  of  $98,700, 
of  which  $88,000  had  been  redeemed  at  public  auction,  according  to  law,  for  the 
sum  of  $80,804,  leaving  a  balance  of  Bonds  outstanding,  of  $10,700,  and  the  total 
amount  of  County  indebtedness,  including  old  and  new  issue,  to  date,  July  17th, 
was  $437,558  21.  ...  A  fire  occurred  at  Volcano,  which  destroyed  three  frame 
building. 

July  18.  The  French  brig  OUigado  arrived  from  Petropoloski.  She  left  H.  B. 
il.  frigate  Trincomalee  at  that  port,  and  brought  news  that  the  British  squadron, 
consisting  of  three  fi-igates  and  three  steamers,  had  entered  the  Bay  of  Cevatselea, 
on  the  21st  May,  and  found  the  town  completely  evacuated  by  the  Russians,  only 
three  Americans  being  in  the  place.  ...  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  steam  sawing 
and  planing  mill  of  Benjamin  T.  Chase,  situated  in  the  center  of  the  square,  bounded 
by  Market,  Stevenson,  First  and  Second  streets,  and  destroyed  property  to  the  value 
of  $38,000.  ...  A  young  man,  named  TTalter  Gibbons,  son  of  Dr.  W.  P.  Gibbons, 
was  mortally  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  jar  of  ether,  in  the  basement  of  the 
drug  store  of  H.  Johnson  &  Co.  .  .  .  Judge  Norton,  of  the  Twelfth  District  Court. 
discharged  I.  C.  Woods  and  A.  A.  Cohen  from  arrest,  on  the  ground  that  the 
afBdavit  of  Judge  Chambers  was  a  mere  matter  of  personal  belief,  and  did  not  show 
that  the  plaintiffs,  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  were  not  aware  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
gold  dust  offered  to  them  for  sale  by  the  accused,  and  were  not  buying  it  for  some 
unknown  purpose  of  their  own.  .  .  .  The  corner  stone  of  the  new  building  of  the 
Monumental  Fire  Engine  Company,  was  laid  with  appropriate  and  imposing 
ceremonies.     Also  of  Empire  Company,  No.  1. 

July  19th.  The  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  of  the  protests, 
in  the  cases  of  the  members  from  the  Sixth  and  Fourth  wards,  reported  that  they 
could  find  no  just  ground  why  the  Alderman  of  the  Fourth  ward,  Mr.  Brittain,  and 
the  Alderman  from  the  Sixth  ward,  Mr.  Slocomb,  were  not  entitled  to  their  seats. 
.  .  .  The  Standing  Committees  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  were  appointed.  ...  In 
the  Board  of  County  Supervisors  a  resolution  was  offered  hj  Mr.  Rankin,  repealing 
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the  order,  No.  203,  authorizing  the  purchase  of  the  building  in  rear  of  the  City- 
Hall,  and  instructing  the  County  Auditor  to  draw  no  warrants  in  payment  of  the 
same ;  or  if  any  warrants  had  been  drawn  to  cancel  them  without  delay.  .  .  .  The 
Settlers  of  the  City  and  County  held  a  meeting  and  nominated  Delegates  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  State  Convention.  .  .  .  The  citizens  residing  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Fourth  and  Sixth  wards,  held  a  meeting  to  concoct  measures  to  procure  an 
engine  and  cisterns  for  the  protection  of  that  portion  of  the  City  from  fire.  A 
company  was  organized,  officers  elected,  ;pro  tempore,  and  committees  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  meeting.  ,  .  .  The  bark  Louisiana  arrived  from  Hong 
Kong,  bringing  news  of  great  suflering  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Chinese. 
Many  were  dying  of  starvation,  while  others  escaped  a  similar  fate  only  by  selling 
their  children ;  and  that  piracies  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Chinese  Seas. 
.  .  .  Jose  Leon  was  arrested  for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences,  in  forging  an 
order  for  a  package  of  gold  dust,  in  charge  of  the  Pacitic  Express  Company.  .  .  . 
The  new  hall  ot  the  Pioneer  Association,  in  Sacramento,  was  dedicated  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  .  .  .  Capt.  Joseph  L.  Polsom  died,  at  San  Jose,  of  dropsy 
of  the  chest. 

July  20.  A  meeting  of  the  commissioned  officers,  of  the  various  military 
companies,  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  to  pay  a  proper  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Capt.  Joseph  L.  Folsom,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  ...  A  man,  named  Henry 
Farnhurst,  was  shot  and  dangerously  wounded,  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a 
pistol,  in  the  drinking  saloon  of  J.  McEvoy,  corner  of  Market  and  Fhst  streets. 
McEvoy  was  arrested  and  held  under  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $1,000.  .  .  .  F.  A. 
Cohen  was  fined  $300  for  his  assault  and  battery  upon  J.  W.  Park.  ...  A  fire 
broke  out  in  and  destroyed  the  large  frame  building  on  the  north-east  corner  of 
Powell  and  Filbert  streets.  The  fire  spread  so  rapidly  that  the  inmates  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives,  and  unfortunately  the  child  of  Mr.  Durkin  perished  in  the 
flames. 

July  21.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  "Wendell,  accused  of  robbing  the  treasure  room  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  of  $40,000,  and  tried  before  Commissioner  Monroe,  was  discharged 
on  account  of  insufficiency  of  evidence.  .  .  .  The  remains  of  Joseph  L.  Folsom 
arrived  in  town  from  San  Jase,  per  Oakland  boat,  and  were  escorted  from  Vallejo 
street  wharf  to  his  late  residence,  in  Second  street,  hj  a  detachment  of  the  First 
California  Guard,  detailed  for  the  purpose.  .  .  .  The  gas  consumers  of  the  City 
held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reduction  in  the  present  rates.  A 
series  of  resolutions  was  passed  and  a  committee  appointed  to  obtain  gas  at  eight 
dollors  per  thousand  feet,  instead  of  fifteen  dollars,  as  at  present  charged — a 
uniform  price,  and  a  just  and  exact  measurment  thereof.  .  .  .  The  clipper  ship 
Sword  Fish  arrived,  118  days  from  New  York.  .  .  .  McEvoy,  who  was  arrested 
and  detained  in  custody  to  await  an  investigation  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  death  of  Henry  Farnhurst,  was  acquitted  l^y  the  Coroner's  Jury,  who  rendered 
a  verdict  of  accidental  death.  .  .  .  The  Society  of  California  Pioneers  met  to  make 
arrangements  to  attend  the  funeral  of  their  lamented  and  much  respected  member, 
Capt.  Joseph  L.  Folsom. 

July  22.  The  U.  S.  steamship  Massachusetts  arrived  from  Astoria,  and  the 
French  frigates  Alceste  and  La  Forte,  from  Petropoloski.  The  latter  reported  that 
the  allied  fleet  was  ofi"  Sitka,  and  that  the  Ptussian  forces  of  that  place,  after 
destroying  the  foii-ifications,  had  retired  to  the  Amoor  Eiver.  .  .  .  The  remains  of 
Capt.  Folsom  were  deposited  in  the  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery.  His  obse- 
quies were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  At  half  past  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  corpse,  placed  in  a  hearse,  drawn  by  four  gray  horses, 
and  escorted  by  a  company  of  U.  S.  artillery,  parading  as  infantry,  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  E.  D.  Keyes — the  mihtary  companies  and  twenty-six  pall- 
bearers, was  conveyed  to  Trinity  Church,  where  the  "  service  for  the  dead  "  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wyatt.  The  Dody  was  then  reiDlaced  in  the  hearse  and  borne 
to  the  grave,  in  a  procession  formed  as  follows:  First,  Company  M.,  Third 
Artillery  U.  S.  A.,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  E.  D.  Keyes;  the  Masonic 
Fraternity,  consisting  of  the  California  Lodge  of  Masons  and  detachments  from 
other  lodges,  in  full  regalia;  the  hearse,  drawn  by  four  gray  horses  and  accom- 
panied by  thirteen  paU-bearers  on  each  side;  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers; 
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the  Marion  Eifles,  City  Guard  and  San  Francisco  Blues,  National  Lancers,  Eureka 
Light-Horse  and  First  California  Guard,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery ;  Maj.  Gen.  J. 
E.  Wool  and  staff,  and  officers  of  the  United  States  Array  and  Navy;  mourners 
and  citizens.  At  the  tollgate,  on  the  Pacific  pland  road,  a  number  of  omnibusses 
were  waiting  to  convey  the  pall-bearers  and  civic  societies  to  the  Cemetery,  and 
here  the  infantry  companies  left  the  line  and  returned  to  the  City.  The  remainder 
of  the  procession,  to  the  sound  of  mournful  music,  slowly  continued  its  way  to  the 
Grave.  There  the  friends  and  mourners  gathered  around  the  last  resting-place  of 
the  departed,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wyatt,  assisted  by  members  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity, 
again  performed  the  funeral  ceremonies ;  the  company  of  U.  S.  Infantry  fired  three 
volleys  over  the  newly  heaped  mound,  the  crowd  dispersed  and  left  the  Croesus  of 
San  Francisco  to  sleep  in  peace  beneath  the  oak  and  chapparel  of  the  Lone 
Mountain. 

July  22.  In  the  Board  of  Aldermen  a  message  was  received  from  the  Mayor, 
inclosing  a  statement  from  the  late  City  Treasurer,  that  he  had  in  his  hands  the 
property  of  tlie  City,  $63,166  in  cash  and  $319,342  82  in  notes,  upon  which  latter 
attachments  had  been  placed  and  not  removed;  and  that  the  City  was  indebted 
to  him  for  commissions  and  advances,  in  tlie  sum  of  $19,223  50  ;  and  that  owing 
to  the  condition  of  his  accounts  vnXh.  the  City,  he  declined  delivering  to  his 
successor  the  said  moneys  and  notes,  as  well  as  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
corporation.  A  joint  resolution  was  passed,  empowering  the  City  Attorney  to 
institute  legal  proceedings  against  him  for  the  recovery  of  the  same.  .  .  .  An 
ordinance  was  passed  appointing  Edmund  Randolph,  G.  TT.  P.  Bissell  and  Louis 
McLane  as  a  board  of  examiners,  for  the  funding  of  the  floating  debt.  Each  one, 
within  ten  days,  to  furnish  bonds,  with  two  sureties,  in  the  sum  of  $50,000.  .  .  . 
The  Society  of  California  Pioneers  met  and  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  expressive 
of  their  deep  sorrow  for  the  sudden  demise  of  their  beloved  brother,  Joseph  Libby 
Folsom. 

July  24th.  In  the  Superior  Court  Messrs,  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  for  the  use  of  the 
issuers,  obtained  an  order  enjoining  Messrs  Davidson  &  Co.  from  paying  a 
certificate  of  deposit,  in  favor  of  Geo.  H.  Wendall,  for  $3,400,  and  a  check  on  the 
Exchange  Bank  of  New  York,  for  $2,600,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  proceeds 
of  the  robbery  of  the  Sierra,  Xtvada,  which  Wendell  was  charged  with  having 
committed.  .  .  .  The  Know  Nothings  elected  delegates  for  a  State  Convention,  to 
be  held  on  the  7th  of  August.  .  .  .  The  French  corvette  Eurydice  arrived  from 
Petropoloski.  ...  A  meeting  was  held  at  Musical  Hall,  for  the  purpose  ot 
considering  the  best  means  of  promoting  immigration  to  this  State.  It  was 
addressed  by  Tolney  E.  Howard,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Schoger  and  Gordon.  A  number 
of  suggestions  and  resolutions  were  adopted  having  relation  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  objects  of  the  meeting. 

July  25.  The  will  of  Joseph  L.  Folsom  was  filed  in  the  Probate  Court.  It 
bequeathed  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Gilman,  of  New  Hampshire,  an  annuity  of 
$5,000,  and  all  his  personal  property  in  equal  shares  to  his  mother  and  sister,  Sally 
T.  Forrest.  After  satisfying  said  annuity  the  deceased  had  devised  all  his  real 
estate,  two-thirds  to  his  Sister  and  one-third  to  his  nephew,  Gustavus  Decatur 
Folsom.  .  .  .  Col.  David  S.  Turner  turned  over  to  his  successor.  Treasurer 
McKibben,  the  books  and  papers  belouging  to  the  Treasurer's  office,  and  $41,000, 
out  of  the  $61,000,  in  cash,  remaining  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  fire 
bonds.  He  withheld,  however,  $20,000,  to  cover  the  claim  he  had  against  the 
City,  for  commissions,  advances,  &c. 

July  26.  The  steamer  Sea,  Bird  arrived  from  San  Diego,  bringing  an  account  of 
an  earthquake  which  had  accurred  at  Los  Angeles,  on  the  10th  inst. ;  so  severe 
that  the  walls  of  some  of  the  most  substantial  buildings  were  riven  from  top  to 
bottom.  At  the  Mission  of  San  Gabriel,  about  forty  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  the 
shock  was  so  violent  that  the  bells  of  the  church  were  thrown  down  and  the 
ground,  cracked  open.  .  .  .  Lieut.  Pujol  had  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 
citizens  of  the  frontier,  assuring  them  of  peace  and  protection  under  the  Mexican 
government,  and  establishing  a  rule  "that  no  foreigner  can  enter  Lower  California 
without  a  pas.sport,  signed  by  the  Mexican  Consul  in  this  city."  ...  A  party  was 
fitting  out  in  Santa  Barbara,  to  visit  the  lower  Coast  of  California,  and  islands  ad- 
jacent, for  the  purpose  of  pearl  fishing. 
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McKban  Buchanan. — The  usual  accompaniments  of  unquaKfied  praise  on  the 
part  of  some,  and  unqualified  censure  on  the  part  of  others,  have  followed  Mr. 
Buchanan  to  California.  The  press  seem  to  be  much  divided  in  opinion  concern- 
ing his  claims  to  the  title  of  "  The  Great  American  Tragedian."  The  Alta  Califor- 
nia has  as  yet  been  the  only  paper  which  has  taken  a  medium  position  between 
these  extremes  of  opinion.  So  long  as  Mr.  Forrest  and  Mr.  Stark  are  in  the  land 
of  the  hving,  we  must  beg  leave  to  alter  the  definite  to  the  indefinite  article,  be- 
fore we  can  admit  the  applicability  of  the  title.  To  the  statement  that  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan is  a  great  American  tragedian,  we  heartily  agree. 

Unfortunately,  we  must  be  briefer  this  month  than  is  usual  with  us  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  appearance  of  a  new  star  upon  our  boards.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
us  to  examine  Mr.  Buchanan's  conception  and  rendition  of  each  character  in  which 
he  has  appeared.  "We  can  only  glance  back  upon  the  heterogeneous  group — Sir 
Giles,  Macbeth,  Lear,  Claude  and  Shylock — as  they  stand  in  our  memory,  and 
give  the  general  impression  concerning  his  merits  and  defects  as  an  actor  which 
we  find  left  upon  our  mind,  alluding,  from  time  to  time,  to  particular  scenes  or 
passages,  as  they  are  suggested  by  tlie  thought  of  the  moment. 

Mr.  Buchanan  stepped  from  the  boards  of  the  amateur  to  the  public  stage,  and 
assumed  a  prominent  position  before  the  world  in  leading  characters  and  as  a  star, 
without  having  passed  through  the  usual  tutelage  and  undergone  the  ordinarj'  pre- 
parations and  discipUne  for  so  exalted  a  stand.  Nevertheless,  he  has  evidently 
been  a  deep  and  careful  student,  and  if  he  has  lost  aught  from  want  of  long-con- 
tinued training,  first  as  second  robber,  then  as  walking  gentleman,  then  as  leading 
stock  actor,  he  is  more  than  compensated  in  a  freedom  from  conventional  prejudice, 
in  freshness  and  originahty.  It  is  a  treat  to  see  a  Lear  or  a  Macbeth  performed  by 
a  thoughtful  and  untrammeled  man,  from  which  one  can  glean  something  new  and 
valuable.  For  ourselves,  we  conceive  that  we  are  repaid  for  sitting  out  a  perform- 
ance, if  we  but  gain  one  or  two  new  "points  "  that  have  not  before  been  brought 
out  upon  the  stage.  But  when  whole  scenes  come  upon  us  as  novelties,  and  at 
the  same  time,  challenge  our  admiration,  we  are  amply  recompensed.  Thus  much 
generally. 

Mr.  Buchanan  appears  quite  at  home  upon  the  boards;  but  he  gives  un- 
mistakable evidences,  going  to  show  that  he  is  by  no  means  an  "old 
stager."  These  touches  of  the  amateur  are  slight  and  rare,  it  is  true:  stiU, 
they  suggest  the  past  to  the  beholder.     Time  will,   doubtless,   correct  them  all. 
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For  instance,  his  impersonations  lack  that  toning  and  nice  adjustment  of  part  to 
part  to  complete  a  perfect  whole,  which  long  experience  and  additional  study  will 
eventually  give  them.  Scenes,  which,  taken  each  by  itself,  might  be  considered  as 
well  acted,  should  be  exactly  fitted  into  each  other.  If  in  one  act  we  leave  Lear 
weak,  we  should  find  him  immediately  afterwards  in  the  same  condition,  although 
the  curtain  may  have  dropped  and  risen  in  the  interim.  Of  course,  we  do  not  al- 
lude to  any  temporary  weakness,  occasioned  by  a  violent  burst  of  momentary  pas- 
sion ;  but  to  the  general  condition  of  weakness  incident  upon  Lear's  state  of  mind 
during  the  third  act,  as  conceived  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  If  this  be  followed  by  a 
scene  in  which  the  aged  King,  still  in  the  same  state  of  mind  and  health,  is  de- 
picted as  a  hale  man  of  sixty,  capable  of  weathering  a  half-dozen  storms  of  mad- 
ness yet,  Mr.  Buchanan  can  readQy  see  that  there  would  be  inconguity  between 
the  two  acts.  We  would  not  say  that  this  is  a  very  general  fault  of  our  artist,  but 
we  have  noticed  similar  mal-adjustments,  once  or  twice,  and  as  an  instance,  allude 
particularly  to  the  third  and  fourth  acts  of  his  Lear.  It  is  true,  Lear  is  supposed 
to  have  slept  in  the  interval  between  the  two  acts ;  but  even  that  refreshment 
would  not  account  for  the  difference  between  the  physical  condition  of  the  old  man 
on  the  two  occasions,  as  depicted  by  Mr.  B.,  which  was  quite  marked,  and  which 
raised  an  irresistible  conviction  that  the  artist  had  forgotten,  while  the  curtain  had 
been  down,  exactly  to  what  a  general  condition  he  had  brought  the  King  durmg 
the  preceding  act. 

In  passing,  we  desire  to  express  our  admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
third  act  of  Lear  was  conceived  and  rendered.  Notwithstanding  that  scene  of 
scenes,  when  the  aged  monarch  brings  in  the  dead  Cordelia,  we  are  inclined  to 
consider  that  the  play  reaches  its  climax  in  that  terrible  act  where  Lear  becomes 
mad.  Here,  Shakespeare  deals  with  sublmity  itself.  He  wields  the  storm  and 
Heaven's  artillery,  as  they  are  wielded  nowhere  else  in  the  entire  range  of  the 
drama.  The  whole  is  so  immeasurably  above  the  "thunder  and  lightning"  of 
modern  plays,  that  the  mentioning  of  the  two  together  is  nothing  short  of  down- 
right sacrilege.  Lear  is  tremendous  in  himself  If  he  curses,  the  curse  is  awful. 
If  he  invokes  the  thunder,  he  seems  but  its  yoke-fellow.  His  passion  is  towering, 
and,  as  it  were,  superhuman;  while,  amidst  all  this,  the  downfall  and  ruins  of  his 
mighty  mind,  come  upon  the  beholder.  Such  being  the  material  of  the  act,  one 
can  scarcely  conceive  of  Lear  himself  as  anything  but  sublime,  even  after  his  mind 
has  broken.  In  fact,  Forrest,  and  Macready,  and  Stark,  preserve  much  of  this  sub- 
limity through  the  change ;  not  so,  however,  with  Mr.  Buchanan.  On  the  con. 
trary,  he  depicts  the  old  man  as  quite  imbecile — ^in  fact,  as  almost  idiotic — and  on 
a  careful  re-examination  of  Lear,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  this  be  not  the 
more  correct  conception.  Whatever  praise  we  may  award  Stark  in  the  same  pas- 
sages, the  success  of  Buchanan's  rendering  could  be  read  on  every  countenance. 
The  scene  was  one  of  the  most  touching  and  impressive  we  have  witnessed. 

Mr.  B.  has  much  feeling,  and  this,  combined  with  the  care  with  which  he  has 
studied  his  characters,  will  make  him  a  very  noteworthy  actor  wherever  he  goes. 
He  has  not,  however,  sufficient  pathos  to  render  such  scenes  as  the  last  in  Lear 
and  the  last  in  the  Gamester,  to  satisfy  those  who  have  witnessed  Stark,  There  is 
an  abandon,  a  complete  identification  with  the  character  necessary  for  entire  suc- 
cess, under  the  influence  of  which,  the  artist  weeps  hot,  genuine  tears.  This,  we 
find  in  Stark,  but  not  in  Buchanan.  Nor  is  the  latter  quite  so  fortunate  as  we 
should  desire,  in  abQity  to  depict  passions  of  various  kinds  on  his  face. 
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"While  we  award  a  high  meed  of  praise  to  his  Lear,  we  cannot  do  the  like  to 
his  Shylock.  The  scene  in  the  court  room  was  very  much  overwrought.  There 
was  something  so  terribly  vindictive,  however,  in  the  point  where  he  spits  upon 
the  mocking  christian,  that  we  could  not  but  admire  it  for  itself  alone.  We  dislike 
to  particularize  isolated  points  like  this,  for  it  is  too  much  a  fault  with  hasty  news- 
paper critics  to  give  undue  prominence  to  such — ^to  make  up  a  judgment  upon 
them — and  to  damn  or  praise  an  actor  unreservedly,  on  account  of  them.  "We 
prefer  to  make  our  remarks  as  general  as  possible,  particularizing  only  to  give  in- 
stances. It  were  better  if  the  mirror  had  no  flaw,  but  it  may  reflect  very  well 
nevertheless  a  few  imperfections. 

So  far  as  we  can  Judge  from  from  what  we  have  seen,  we  should  say  that  in  the 
more  subdued  portions  of  plays,  the  artist  under  review  is  calculated  to  be  highly 
successful.  His  readings,  his  intonations,  and  emphases  and  inflections  of  voice 
are  chaste  and  correct.  "When,  however,  he  rises  into  the  passionate  parts, 
although  at  times  he  succeeds,  very  frequently  he  fails ;  particularly  if  the  passage 
to  be  repeated  is  lengthy.  As  an  instance,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  Act  in 
"The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  where  be  parts  from  Pauline,  the  whole  speech  was  rend- 
ered in  a  high  pitch  of  monotone  voice,  without  any  other  apparent  effort,  than  to 
utter  it  as  loudly  and  get  through  it  as  speedily  as  possible.  Passion — aye,  high 
passion,  is  not  inconsistent  with  variety  of  tone  and  inflection,  in  short,  with  ex- 
pression. Let  passion  and  good  reading  be  combined,  if  the  fullest  effect  is  to  be 
secured.  Never  should  passion  degenerate  into  sound  and  fury,  signifj'ing  as  near 
nothing  as  anything.  Mr.  Buchanan  displays  too  much  ability  as  a  reader  in  the 
milder  parts,  to  warrant  any  neglect  in  the  stormier. 

There  are  other  points,  to  which,  did  space  allow,  we  would  like  to  allude.  But 
we  must  close  with  only  one  more  remark.  Mr.  B.  is  apt  to  disappoint  us  in  the 
very  midst  of  a  scene,  which  he  has  been  performing  admirably,  by  some  pecul- 
iarity of  acting,  which  invariably  starts  a  laugh  among  the  pit  and  gallery.  We 
fear  that  this  arrises  not  from  inexperience,  but  from  what  we  must  set  down  as 
positive  bad  judgement.  It  is  needless  to  particularize.  Those  who  have  heard 
him,  know  full  well  to  what  we  allude,  and  Mr.  B.  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  the 
rustle  in  the  dress  circle  and  the  cachinnations  among  the  Gods,  on  the  occasions 
to  which  we  allude.  It  is  unpleasant,  to  say  the  least,  to  follow  an  actor  with 
interest  and  admiration  while  he  is  soaring,  and  then  be  surprised  into  finding  that 
he  has  suddenly  dropped  in  an  instant  plump  to  the  earth,  to  arise  almost  as 
speedily  and  soar  again.  Mr.  Buchanan  may  depend  upon  it,  when  a  laugh  is 
excited  among  those  intentive  critics  above  and  below,  and  when  a  rustle  of 
momentary  disappointment  runs  around  the  dress-circle,  in  a  scene  which  demands 
no  laughter,  that  he  has  mistaken  the  true  rendering  of  the  passage.  "V\^e  find, 
therefore,  with  a  morning  cotemporary,  very  much  to  praise  and  somewhat  to 
blame  in  the  artist. 

GOSSIP   WITH   EEADEES   AND    COEEESPONDENTS. 

It  is  but  a  brief  time  since  we  penned  a  passing  tribute  to  a  gallant  soldier,  as 
his  still  form  was  borne  by  our  window,  with  the  white  plumes  waving  over  it. 
The  noble  brow  is  smoothed ;  the  heart,  that  swelled  with  sympathy,  beats  no 
more.  But  the  gentle  deeds  of  kindness  he  scattered  around  him,  while  his  right 
hand  knew  not  what  his  left  was  doing,  are  a  well-spring  of  sweet  remembrance 
to  many  a  stricken  one. 
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"A     TEUE     SKETCH. 

Tfie  streets  are  thronged — the  bell  tolls — the  measured  tread  of  men  is  heard, 
and  the  sad  music  for  the  dead  thrills  to  the  heart  and  moistens  the  eye. 

It  is  a  soldier's  funeral.  A  cold  and  reserved  man,  say  the  passers-by — one  who 
moved  amongst  us,  but  vs'as  not  of  us. 

There  were  none  near  of  kin  in  the  long  cavalcade — none  who  could  claim  the 
same  blood,  and  mourn  by  that  right — yet,  friends  true  and  devoted,  guarded  the 
plumed  hearse,  and  the  mourning  veil  shrouded  fair  forms. 

So  passed  from-amongst  us  one,  to  whom  few  gave  credit  for  the  softer  feelings 
of  our  nature,  though  sans  puer  sans  la  reproche  was  accorded  as  his  epitaph.  Yet 
he  possessed  a  heart  moved  by  the  sorrows  of  others,  as  the  leaves  are  stirred  by 
the  gentle  wind — a  heart  that  beat  with  a  kindly  warmth,  even,  in  the  cold  grasp 
of  destroying  disease. 

It  was  in  the  year  '50,  when  men  and  sand-hUls  were  on  every  side,  and  our 
wives  and  little  ones  far  from  us — when  we  crowded  the  post  office,  day  and  night, 
in  anxious  waiting  for  the  white-winged  messengers  of  love  from  our  old  homes, 
and  amidst  the  bustle  of  gold-dust  life,  '  hoped  on,  hoped  ever, '  that  all  was  well 
at  our  distant  firesides,  that  the  following  incident  occurred.  It  was  in  that  year 
when  daguerreotypes  were  nestled  close  to  our  hearts  and  buried  under  our  blan- 
kets, and  night  brought  us  dreams  that  morning  sadly  carried  away,  that  a  friend 
of  mine  while  passing  by  the  auction  house  of  Emerson  &  Dunbar,  (the  flames  have 
twice  since  swept  over  the  spot,)  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  resemblance  in  a 
picture  to.  a  darling  boy — his  only  son — a  cherry-lipped  youngster  of  six  years, 
who  was  expected  soon  to  arrive  and  awake  the  echoes  of  a  wee-house  on  the  hill 
with  his  glad  voice.  My  friend  had  prepared  his  new  home  for  the  reception  of 
his  family,  and  now  awaited,  as  so  many  of  us  here  have  waited,  in  joyful  expecta- 
tion for  the  '  next  steamer  but  two ! '  The  picture  on  which  his  heart  and  eyes  so 
suddenly  fell  was  a  beautiful  one ;  a  noble-looking  boy  was  the  prominent  figure, 
and  I  could  well  fancy  the  imagination  of  the  fond  father  tracing  a  resemblance  to 
the  absent  one.  Another  picture,  evidently  the  match  to  the  one  noticed,  was 
that  of  a  young  mother,  with  two  little  girls,  like  buds  clinging  to  the  parent  rose. 

•  Why,  here  is  the  whole  family,'  exclaimed  my  enthusiastic  friend,  '  Mamma  and 
my  other  two  pets,  vis-a-vis  with  Fred.  My  purse  cannot  afford  the  two,  but  the 
boy  shall  certainly  be  mine.'  Thus  speaking,  he  entered  the  salesroom,  and  find- 
ing that  a  friend,  Mr.  C,  would  remain  for  the  sale,  begged  him  to  procure  the 
picture  for  him.  This  done,  we  each  hurried  away  to  business — for  those  were 
busy  times,  and  few  could  spare  a  moment,  except  in  the  '  silent  watches  of  the 
night,'  to  think  of  aught  save  the  '  ahnighty  doUar.' 

A  few  hours  passed  by,  and  that  quickly-sped  messenger,  '  bad  news,'  had  sought 
my  poor  friend  amidst  his  bright  dreams  of  love  and  happiness,  and  prostrated  him 
in  utter  misery,  with  an  almost  breaking  heart.  I  found  him  in  his  little  room,  so 
wan  and  ghost-like,  so  wearied  out  with  griefj  so  given  up  to  despair  that,  man 
that  I  am,  my  arms  opened  to  him  as  a  loving  sister's  would,  and  the  head  of  the 
poor  sufferer  was  piUowed  on  my  bosom.  A  letter,  with  its  pall-like  envelop,  lay 
before  me;  the  Ijlack  seal  was  the  little  cloud  that  had  sprung  up  in  an  hour  and 
hid  God's  sunshine,  while  it  wrecked  his  hopes !  '  My  boy ! '  were  the  only  words 
uttered  in  that  deep  affliction — none  other  were  needed  to  tell  me  of  his  loss  1 

I  sat  in  the  gathering  dusk  of  that  comfortless  room  and  watched  by  the  bedside 
of  my  friend,  bathing  his  burning  temples,  and  praying  that  strength  might  be 
given  him  to  bear  the  present,  until  Time,  that  great  soother  of  our  woes,  could 
accord  to  him  its  aid,  when  the  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  the  Mr.  C.  of  the 
morning  entered.  He  came  to  say  that  he  had  purchased  the  much  coveted  pic- 
ture. A  few  words  from  me  told  him  the  sad  story,  and  with  tearful  eyes  he 
withdrew.  Wending  his  way  back  to  the  auction  room,  Mr.  C.  related  the  scene 
he  had  witnessed,  and  the  incident  of  the  morning's  purchase.  He  had  one  sym- 
pathising listener,  a  stern  man,  who  'unused  to  the  melting  mood,'  turned  aside  to 
conceal  the  quiet  tribute  to  the  story,  which  had  risen  unbidden  from  the  fountain 
of  the  he^rt. 

'Was  it  an  only  child?'  asked  the  listener.     'An  only  son,'  answered  Mr.  C, 
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'  but  two  little  girls  remain.'  The  stranger  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the  pic- 
tures which  had  called  forth  this  little  narrative,  and  then  quietly  stepping  back  to 
the  auctioneer's  desk  purchased  the  two,  and  brushing  away  a  gathering  tear  as 
he  did  it,  handed  them  to  Mr.  0.  There  was  no  misunderstanding  the  intent — ^the 
sympathising  gift  was  conveyed  to  the  room  of  the  bereaved  father. 

********* 
Morning  dawned,  and  I  still  sat  by  the  side  of  my  friend,  soothing  and  weep- 
ing with  him  alternately.  I  strove  to  repress  the  terrible  ebulitions  of  grief  which 
were  shaking  his  fragile  frame,  and  threatening,  each  moment,  to  bring  on  a  fatal 
hemorrhage.  I  had  placed  the  pictures  in  his  view,  and  as  the  gray  light  came 
stealing  in,  pointing  to  the  mother  and  her  nestling  little  ones,  I  besought  him  to 
remember  that  they  were  still  left  to  him,  and  would  soon  need  all  his  care  in  a 
strange  land — his  arm  would  be  needed  to  support,  his  voice  to  cheer  the  mother 
of  his  first  born.  Hour  after  hour  glided  by,  and  as  that  trio  of  sweet  faces  looked 
down  upon  him,  their  influence  wrestled  with  despair  and  gently  gained  the  mas- 
tery. Sleep  fell  upon  the  sufferer,  and  the  group  of  mother  and  daughters  now 
floated  around  him  in  his  dreams — a  veil  of  light  to  hide  his  sorrows. 

Five  years  have  passed  since  Death  made  'one  vacant  chair'  at  my  friends' 
hearth,  iDut  the  treasured  pictures  still  hang  by  his  bedside,  and  are  often  pointed 
to  by  his  wife  as  the  little  messengers  of  good  sent  to  a  heart-broken  father,  by  one 
who  felt  most  truly  for  the  sorrows  of  others. 

Reader,  the  heart  that  responded  then  with  all  a  woman's  geiitleness  to  the 
grief  of  one  unknown  to  him,  beats  no  more — the  cavalcade  has  passed,  the  turf  is 
heaped  upon  the  form  of  the  gallant  soldier — but  the  name  of  FOLSOM  will  be  long 
cherished  by  the  fireside  of  my  friend.  Felix." 

-  -  -  The  most  characteristic  instance  of  carrying  politeness  to  an  extreme', 
came  off  not  long  since  to  a  Hibernian  Ball.  As  related  to  us  by  one  of  the  sons 
of  Erin,  who  keenly  appreciates  a  good  thing,  it  seems  that  one  gay  Lothario  p7-o 
tempore,  in  crossing  the  room  to  request  Bridget's  hand  in  the  next  reel,  stumbled 
over  the  outstretched  foot  of  Mr.  Terrence  O'Grady.  Misther  O'Grady  promptly 
arose,  and,  in  the  politest  manner  imaginable,  said  "I  beg  yer  parden,  sir  I"  "No 
ofifince — no  offince,  sir,  at  all,"  responded  the  other  " it  was  7712/ fault ! "  "I  beg 
yer  parden  sir,  it  was  intirely  my  fault,"  was  the  response,  accompanied  with  a 
graceful  bend  of  the  body  and  wave  of  the  hand.  "No  sir,"  answered  Misther 
O'Toole,  "  yer  intirely  in  the  wrong,  sir,  I  till  ye  it  was  altogether  my  fault!"  "I 
till  ye  it  was  not,  sir !"  responded  O'Grady,  "  de  ye  mane  to  say,  I'd  be  tilling  a 
lie,  sir  ?"  "  Bad  luck  to  you,  sir,  de  ye  mane  to  say  I'd  be  tilling  a  lie  sir,  when 
I  till  ye  it  wasn't  yer  fault?"  responded  O'Toole,  waxing  wrath.  "Bad  luck  to 
yer  bad  brading,  ye  ignorant  bosthoon,  d'ye  think  ye'd  be  getting  the  bother 
o'me  in  manners  ?"  shouted  O'Grady,  as  with  a  trip  and  a  blow  he  laid  the  unfor- 
tunate O'Toole  upon  the  floor.  "  O'Toole  rallied,  and  a  rough  and  tumble  ensued, 
which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  both  gentlemen  from  the  Ball-room.  -  -  - 
There  is  a  good  story  told  of  an  old  lady,  who  took  her  dinner  to  church,  and 
amongst  the  rest  a  pitcher  of  milk.  During  services,  her  dog,  after  smelling  at  the 
pitcher,  forced  his  head  in,  and  after  lapping  the  milk  endeavored  to  get  his  head 
out ;  but  stuck  fast,  and  in  his  exertions  made  quite  a  row  in  church.  The  old 
lady,  highly  indignant,  exclaimed,  "Get  out,  Put."  Frightened  at  the  sound  of 
her  voice  in  church  she  continued,  -^  There,  I  spoke  out  in  meetin'  1 — There  I  spoke 
out  agin" — "  Oh  dear  me,  I  keep  talking  all  the  time."     -     -     -     "Did  you  ever 

hear  of  S ^1,  of  Maine,"  writes  a  friend.     "  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  wags  of  his 

day — but  is  blessed  with  the  most  solemn  visage  that  man  ever  saw — a  member 
of  the  Bar,  and  woe  to  the  Lawyer  or  Judge  that  attempted  to  bandy  words  with 
him.     Between  him  and  Judge  P.,  who,  by-the-way,  was  not  generally  considered 
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a  Solomon,  existed  no  very  friendly  feelings,  and  the  Judge  would  never  grant 

him  a  favor  if  he  could  avoid  it.     On  one  occasion,  S wanted  a  continuance 

in  a  certain  case,  which  the  Judge  refused.  S argued  that  certain  circum- 
stances gave  him  the  right  to  claim  it.  "  Don't  know  anything  about  these  cir- 
cumstances, Brother  S ,"  replied  the  Judge.     "  "Well,  your  Honor,  I  think  the 

Court  might  be  presumed  to  know  these  facts."     "  The  Court,  Brother  S ,  is 

not  presumed  to  know  anything."     "With  a  most  enchanting  smile  and  bow,  and  a 

courteous  wave  of  the  hand,  S replied,   ^''  I  am 'perfectly  well  aioare  of  that  fact, 

your  Honor"  and  took  his  seat  amid  a  burst  of  laughter  from  both  Bar  and  audi- 
ence. -  -  -  "Well,  here  is  ''The  Coquille  "V\'"anderings "  already  "in  type," 
and  wanderings  they  are  to — all  over  the  territory  of  poetical  and  rythmical 
license.  But  some  how  they  struck  our  fancy,  and  with  a  "Thank'ee,  my 
good  fellow,  just  the  thing  for  the  Gossip,"  we  took  them,  and  "handed  them  in." 
Eash  act !  "We  supposed,  from  a  glance,  they  would  n't  cover  more  than  two 
pages  at  the  outside.  But  alas !  we  never  "  stuck  a  line  of  type  "  in  our  life,  and 
our  feelings  can  be  fancied,  as  we  stood  aghast,  when  Mr.  Foreman  quietly 
remarked  that  the  "pome"  m&Ae  six  mortal  pages,  and  that  "the  number  was 
full."  Away  went  visions  of  all  the  nice  little  notices  we  were  going  to  concoct 
for  this  steamboat  and  that  restaurant,  and  down  we  sat  in  despair,  crushing  a 
whole  pile  of  Gossipry,  (contributed  and  original,)  which  lay  nicely  folded  in  one 
of  our  nether  pockets.  However,  "  The  "Wanderings  "  will  repay  reading,  and 
our  Gossip  is  in  time  for  the  next  number,  if  not  for  this. 

COQUILLE      "V7  A  N  D  E  E  I  N  G  S. 

"  Note  this  before  my  notes.    There 's  not  a  note  of  mine  that 's  worth  the  noting." 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

"Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know, 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  even  pleasure  flow." 

AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

01  for  a  pen  from  Cupid's  wing, 

A  fluid  from  Castalia's  spring, 

A  rosy  leaf  from  a  maiden's  bower. 

Great  Juno's  wit,  Minerva's  power, 

Briarcus'  hands  and  Argus'  eyes — 

Old  Neptune's  depth,  the  breadth  of  skies — 

Then  would  I  strive  with  word  and  deed, 

To  pen  a  page  which  you  might  read ; 

But  vain  the  wish — for  ne  'er  a  mortal  yet 

Of  my  weak  sex,  could  cope  with  woman's  wit. 

I  've  turned  your  message  o'er  and  o'er  again, 

For  fit  reply  I  've  so  far  strove  in  vain ; 

And  as  our  bankers'  say,  "we  must  suspend, 

For  lack  of  coin,"  I  lack  the  words  to  send. 

"But  we  've  extended,"  your  fair  circle  says. 

To  thirty,  sixty,  aye  to  ninety  days — 

I  'm  bankrupt  still,  and  fain  would  try  to  pass 

For  sterling  gold,  what  seems  like  tinkling  brass — 

Altho'  I  know  it  is  not  just  the  thing, 

I  send  it  forth,  and  trust 't  will  stand  the  ring  1 

As  Cowper  wrote  "The  Task,"  a  pleasure  'tis  to  read, 

Mine  is  a  pleasure — yours  a  task  indeed. 

Yet  'mid  the  dross  some  gold  I  hope  you  'II  scan, 

Altho'  it  may  not  pay  but  little  to  the  pan; 

Excuse  that  simile,  it  savors  of  the  earth. 

In  fact,  'twas  mining  gave  the  passage  birth. 

And  apropos  of  mining — let  me  tell  you  this, 
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It  is  written  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 

How  miglity  wisdom  sent  our  grandpapa 

To  dig  and  delve  and  prospect  claims  afar ; 

At  least.  I  read  it  so — for  who  'd  suppose, 

When  fruits  abound  and  gardens  furnish  clothes, 

That  any  man  with  average  common  sense 

Would  take  up  farming  for  a  competence. 

I  don 't  for  one,  and  think  it 's  plain  to  see 

Adam  a  miner  was  of  great  antiquity. 

And  if,  as  thinks  the  modem  snobbish  clique. 

There's  any  virtue  in  the  rank  antique. 

Then  is  my  title  good  to  rank  among  the  van ; 

I  've  been  a  miner,  handled  pick  and  pan. 

And  made  as  much,  as  far  as  scripture  shows, 

As  father  Adam — for  there 's  no  one  knows 

What  his  claim  paid — tho'  had  it  not  been  good, 

The  devil  would  not  've  been  so  willing  to  intrude; 

For  he,  as  all  men  know  who  read  the  Holy  Book, 

Holds  gold  "best  bower,"  his  surest,  safest  hook, 

And  like  mankind  he  passes  Lazarus  by. 

To  pluck  old  Dives  from  the  courts  on  high. 

But  "quantum  suf,"  for  my  Pegasus'  course 

Is  running  wild  amid  the  maze  of  verse ; 

So  will  return,  if  patient  you  will  read. 

To  where  the  devil  took  me  from  "  my  lead." 

Tour  last  epistle,  worthy  friend  and  pitcher. 

Found  me  in  Oregon,  a  miner  and  a  ditcher. 

Handling  the  pick  and  drill — a  most  accursed  bore — 

Delving  and  digging  for  tlie  shining  ore. 

In  San  Francisco  we  had  heard  reports 

That  Coquille's  stream  would  yield  gold-bearing  quartz : 

We  found  it  so !  just  as  we  had  been  told. 

Gold-bearing  quartz,  that  is,  barren  of  all  gold. 

It  did  not  strike  us  'till  we  settled  there. 

The  difference  there  is  'twixt  hore  and  hare ! 

We  found  the  stream  exceeding  lare  of  gold, 

While  we  were  horecl  as  well  as  badly  sold ! 

Grammarians  might  say  the  odds  lies  in  the  tense, 

'T  is  fearful  odds  tho',  taken  in  any  sense. 

'T  was  months  ago — I  had  an  idle  spell. 

And  thought  dull  time  to  kill,  't  would  be  as  well 

To  pay  a  visit  to  the  golden  mines — 

So  with  a  friend,  a  victim  to  "the  times," 

Quixotic  like  we  sallied  forth,  to  find 

Adventures  suited  to  our  roving  minds. 

We  left  Francisco,  and  after  sea-voyage  ills 

Were  safely  landed  on  Port  Orford's  hills — 

A  place  notorious  in  reputation. 

That  holds  the  rank  of  military  station. 

Here  two-score  soldiers,  ugly  as  the  devil, 

Are  kept  to  teach  the  Indian  to  be  civil ; 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  I  think  the  savage  crew, 

By  far  the  most  enlightened  of  the  two. 

A  few  snug  cabins,  built  of  logs  and  roots, 

Divide  the  soldiers'  from  the  other  brutes. 

An  old  log  fort  reposes  on  the  hill, 

A  relic  of  the  early  settlers'  skill — 

The  starry  bunting  floating  to  the  breeze. 

Proclaims  the  Yankee  nation  here  at  ease. 

The  town  itself  boasts  some  two  hundred  people, 

As  many  hogs,  a  church,  but  "nary"  steeple; 
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Of  hotels  six,  or  groggeries,  all  the  same, 

Three  women  and  a  half,  of  Sydney  fame, 

Lawyers  and  loafers.  Sheriff's  without  fees. 

Rowdies  and  robbers,  "  diggers  "  and  their  fleas, 

Traders  and  topers,  miners  and  their  tools, 

Niggers  and  "diggers,"  donkeys,  jacks  and  mules — 

I  know  of  naught  enlightened  man  could  add, 

Except  a  Custom  House,  to  make  the  place  more  bad. 

"We  saw  while  here  (but  two  days  and  a  night,) 

A  soldier  whipped,  two  women  in  a  fight, 

A  "pistol  case,"  a  rowdy  drunken  rout, 

A  bar  pulled  down,  house  turned  inside  out — 

And  thought,  compared  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 

This  place,  with  little  odds,  could  beat  'em  hollow. 

Some  points  of  interest  its  shores  possess. 

And  "  battle  rock  "  I  count  among  the  best — 

A  huge,  bold  pile,  like  Palisades  its  sides 

Eear  a  firm  front  to  meet  Pacific's  tides, 

"Which  combing,  foaming,  ceaseless  round  it  raves, 

And  dashes  at  its  base  its  angry  waves ; 

An  isolated  cliff",  save  one  steep  ridge 

That  joins  the  main,  a  narrow,  dangerous  bridge. 

Here  seven  poor  whites,  with  one  small  swivel  gun, 

Once  slew  a  hundred  reds  and  made  two  hundred  run ; 

So  runs  the  legend — tho'  I  've  heard  it  said, 

There 's  no  such  thing  as  run  to  "  India  red." 

One  thing  is  sure,  that  red  was  here  put  through 

To  such  a  shade,  their  losses  made  them  blue, 

And  seeing  no  show  for  turning  battle's  tide, 

All  ran  but  those  who  true  to  color  d-y-ed! 

These  seven  whites  who  landed  in  this  bay. 

Attacked  by  Indians  were  forced  to  give  way, 

And  on  this  rock,  the  valiant  little  band 

Like  stag  at  bay,  resolved  to  make  a  stand. 

And  play  the  game — 't  was  "  seven-up,"  they  said, 

And  odds  were  strong  in  favor  of  the  red ! 

But  Indians,  tho'  they  dance,  do  n't  like  at  all 

The  white  man's  style  of  opening  out  a  ball ; 

And  soon  they  learned  their  arrows  and  their  bows, 

Could  illy  match  the  thunder  of  their  foes ; 

For  when  the  savage  foe,  a  murderous  yelling  throng, 

Crowded  the  narrow  bridge,  a  hundred  warriors  strong, 

Our  swivel  thought  he  'd  have  a  word  to  say, 

And  trumped  the  trick  the  red  man  wished  to  play. 

This  raised,  as  you  suppose,  an  awful  rumpus, 

A  score  or  so  were  rendered  quite  "mow  compos,'''' 

And  all  the  host  blown  off  the  rock,  q\iite  wrathy, 

"Were  down  below  applying  Hydropathy ! 

(That  system  has  but  one  virtue  to  be  seen. 

It  keeps  its  patients  delicately  clean.) 

"Lo,  the  poor  Indian!" — very  low  were  they. 

They  thought,  in  short,  the  devil  was  to  pay — 

Not  having  souls  with  which  to  foot  the  bUl, 

They  sought  retreating  as  a  healing  skiU. 

The  swivel  finished  up  the  game  in  shape, 

And  gave,  like  Capt.  Bragg,  another  round  of  grape, 

And  since  that  time  the  whites  have  held  command, 

Of  this  rude  portion  of  "  our  uncle's  "  land. 

Port  Orford's  sands,  like  Jason's  fleece  of  old. 

Are  rich  in  wealth  of  pure  and  glittering  gold ; 

But  like  all  treasures  of  the  days  of  yore. 
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These,  too,  are  guarded  by  Cubesian  power ; 

The  fiends  of  labor  and  privation  too 

"Watch  0  'er  these  mines,  and  he  who  'd  win  must  woo. 

As  for  our  troupe,  we  thought  we  'd  journey  on 

To  where  the  Coquille  pours  its  tide  along, 

A  mountain  stream  with  rapids  and  cascades, 

Deep  quiet  nooks  and  ever  verdant  glades. 

Whose  rippling  currents  to  the  ocean  glide, 

Nor  heed  the  wealth  beneath  their  crystal  tide, 

As  lovely  maidens'  'neath  a  modest  guise, 

Unheed  the  charms  that  dazzle  other  eyes. 

These  towering  cedars  and  the  mountain  pine 

Yield  shady  coverts  where  the  deer  recline ; 

Sweet  haunts  of  nature,  in  whose  peaceful  shade 

"  The  Indian  lover  wooed  his  dusky  maid." 

Oh  I  give  me  a  home  in  sylvan  forest  glade, 

Those  lofty  halls  the  Deity  has  made. 

Those  grand  Cathedrals  of  Nature's  own, 

With  leafy  columns,  fretted  dome — 

Where  bird  and  insect  and  bubbling  fount, 

Each  tree  and  flower,  each  cloud-capped  mount, 

All  on  earth  below,  in  sky  above. 

Are  the  monuments  fit  of  eternal  love ! 

Whose  organ  peal  is  the  winds  soft  sigh. 

And  the  music  of  birds,  the  minstrelsy — 

Where  the  heart  is  opened  to  God's  own  works, 

Where  no  sordid  or  shallow  priestcraft  lurks. 

Oh !  throw  aside  your  priests  and  their  creed, 

Leave  books  and  doctrines  for  fools  to  read — 

Go  learn  of  Nature  in  Nature  free, 

The  holiest  truths  of  Christianity. 

What  is  society  as  the  world  now  goes. 

But  a  gilded  pageant  of  hollow  shows  ? 

Where  the  less  one  has  of  a  human  heart, 

The  better  fitted  to  play  his  part 

And  what  is  religion  taut  a  cloak  for  heaven? 

And  only  worn  one  day  in  the  seven — 

When  silks  and  satins  and  holy  looks. 

And  opera  cloaks  and  gilt-edged  books, 

And  opera  chants  and  a  priest  divine, 

All  meet  so  meekly  at  trinity  shrine. 

But  hold !  my  muse  is  wandering  away. 

Digressing  far  from  the  scene  of  our  play, 

Like  many  a  donkey  who  roses  scorns, 

For  a  dish  of  thistles  incased  in  thorns. 

However,  pray  pardon  the  past  digression. 

And  I  '11  try  to  proceed  with  increased  progression, 

And  thus  to  escape  your  vials  of  wrath, 

Take  up  again  the  wild-wood  path. 

Five  days  we  journeyed  on  an  Indian  trail, 

'Till  spirits  sank  and  strength  began  to  fail ; 

We  forded  streams  that  'cross  our  pathway  run, 

Traversed  thro'  woods  impervious  to  the  sun. 

Toiled  up  the  mountain  for  long  weary  hours. 

And  crossed  o  'er  prairies  bright  with  gorgeous  flowers ; 

Tedious  the  route,  and  devious  as  those  streets 

The  stranger  traveling  thro'  old  Boston  meets. 

We  'd  this  advantage  over  Boston,  here. 

We  smoked  along  the  way  without  a  fear ; 

No  vile  policeman  with  his  staff  and  star. 

To  cry,  "Young  man  put  out  that cigar!  " 
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For  in  that  quiet  puritanic  place, 
Smoking,  I  learn,  is  considered  a  disgrace. 
But  that 's  a  city  of  especial  grace, 
"Where  vice  can  flourish  \inder  virtue's  face, 
Where  pious  churchmen  in  their  velvet  pews 
Count  0  'er  the  past  and  reckon  next  week's  dues; 
"Where  towering  spires  aspire  in  vain  to  show, 
The  saintly  sentunents  that  dwell  below. 
They  rear  the  house  of  God  of  noble  walls. 
But  close  their  own  to  all  but  mammon's  calls, 
And  trust,  poor  souls,  that  judgment  will  be  meted 
As  stands  the  church  in  which  their  pew  was  seated. 

Alas !  alas !  we  never  shall  progress, 

So  often  from  the  track  my  lines  digress, 

But  having  conquered  all  the  weary  road, 

Let 's  introduce  you  to  our  new  abode. 

A  rude  log  cabin  with  a  sodded  floor, 

A  roof  of  bark,  a  split-log  for  a  door — 

Split-logs  for  bunks,  and  tho'  each  night  we  tried, 

"We  ne  'er  discovered  yet  the  softest  side. 

Our  larder — I  assure  you,  on  my  word — 

Boasted  all  luxuries  the  market  could  afford. 

And  if  you  'd  like  to  see  a  sight  that 's  rare, 

Peruse  the  following  daily  bill  of /are .' 

A  bill  of /are  that  ^sfoul  to  a  degree — 

Had  hill  of  fowl  been  there  't  were  fairer  fare  to  see. 

Breakfast — coffee,  bread,  and  bacon  fried  ; 

Dinner — bread,  bacon,  and  some  apples  dried. 

Dried  apples,  tho',  when  made  into  a  stew. 

Don't  go  so  very  bad,  do  you  think  they  do? 

At  supper  time  we  had  some  deviled  ham. 

Some  bread  and  cofiee  and  some  apple  jam. 

Next  day  we  tried  the  bill  of  fare  reversed. 

Had  tread  and  bacon  but  some  apple  first; 

Now,  as  variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  they  say, 

"We  had  it,  you  observe,  in  a  novel  way. 

I  left  the  cooking  to  my  partner,  Ned, 

And  turned  my  talents  to  concocting  bread — 

"V^''ith  what  success,  I  don't  pretend  to  say. 

But  would  refer  you  to  the  following  lay, 

"V^^hich  my  associate  in  verse  most  Hudibrastic, 

Inscribed  to  me  in  humor  most  sarcastic. 

How  sad  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  manhood. 

When  painful  remembrance  recalls  them  to  view: 
Our  claim,  and  the  cabin  that  stood  in  the  green-wood, 

And  every  tight  place  which  our  pilgrimage  knew. 
The  huge  open  fire-place  with  dark  somber  shadow, 

The  "boulders"  we  rolled,  too  many  to  tell, 
The  hills  we  have  clambered  and  waded  the  meadow. 

While  the  venison  we  eat  used  to  smell  far  fi'om  well. 
That  stale  dried-up  venison — the  tough  stringy  venison — 
The  fly-blowed  venison,  that  smelt — fa.rfrom-  well. 

I  remember  the  cabin  and  near  it  no  other — 

Those  taters  we  had  were  small,  it  is  true, 
To  peel  them  at  all  was  such  a  great  bother, 

We  tumbled  them  skin  and  all  into  the  stew. 
Oh !  was  not  that  cooking  a  savory  feature  ? 

The  bacon  to  fry,  and  then  to  make  bread 
That  never  would  rise  and  never  would  bake,  sir, 
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'T  was  tough  as  old  Tophet  and  heavy  as  lead. 
Those  soggy  old  pancakes — the  greasy  old  pancakes — 
All  tough  as  old  Tophet,  and  heavy  as  lead ! 

We  got  established  in  the  household  line, 
Took  up  a  claim  we  felt  assured  was  prime, 
"We  dammed  the  river,  flumed  its  tide  away. 
Then  d — d  its  sands  because  they  would  n't  pay ; 
At  risk  of  life  and  limb  we  earned  our  daily  bread. 
And  toiled  severe  but  scarcely  made  a  red ! 

Oh !  men  will  do  much  for  love  of  gold, 
From  the  cradle  down  to  the  grave  so  cold — 
Acts  of  virtue,  of  chivalry  bold, 
Deeds  of  honor  too  vile  to  behold. 
Crimes  and  treacheries  all  untold. 
Secrets  that  time  alone  may  unfold — 
From  the  high  to  low,  both  young  and  old, 
Are  bartered  and  pandered,  boughten  and  sold, 
And  all  for  gold  1  still  gold !  still  gold ! 

The  warrior  sleeps  on  the  field  so  cold. 

The  mariner  rests  in  the  wave  enrolled. 

The  traA'-eler  dies  on  the  haunted  wold — 

All  victims  to  mankind's  love  of  gold. 

At  the  hustings  for  this  each  vote  is  polled, 

From  bench  and  from  bar  are  judgments  sold, 

From  the  pulpit  are  solemn  doctrines  doled, 

While  the  bell  above  the  echo  has  tolled. 

Of  bartered  and  pandered,  boughten  and  sold — • 

And  all  for  gold !  still  gold  I  still  gold ! 

Since  the  gone-by  days  of  the  golden  fleece. 
Of  the  golden  eggs  laid  by  golden  geese. 
Of  those  golden  showers  which  Danae  bore. 
Of  Midas'  touch  turning  all  to  ore — 
Since  the  time  of  Aaron,  too  ready  by  half 
This  world  to  worship  the  golden  calf! 

The  golden  hulls  by  the  Pope  decreed. 
May  make  one  sect  a  trifle  ^'knock-kneed" 
But  the  sect  of  the  world,  a  host  untold, 
All  bend  in  {k)need  to  the  calf  of  gold ! 
Now,  I  'm  not  sordid,  tho'  like  most  I  know, 
I  do  prefer  to  get  the  "quid  pro  quo," 
And  as  I  labor  for  a  good  intent. 
Like  to  receive  my  payments  cent  per  cent; 
For  this  we  labored  in  the  hope  of  gain. 
Receiving  nought  but  labor's  care  and  pain. 

Months  passed  away — so  passed  all  hope  and  trust 

That  Coquille's  stream  would  ere  come  down  with  dust. 

We,  therefore,  stacked  our  arms,  pick,  shovel  and  long-torn. 

And  made  arrangemenis  for  our  journey  home ; 

And  this,  you  think,  a  simple  thing  enough, 

Had  you  been  we,  you  'd  found  it  somewhat  tough. 

Maj'hap  you  say — as  you  got  in,  get  out, 

An  easy  thing  to  simply  turn  about ! 

A  reel  inside  a  bottle,  lobster  in  a  cage, 

A  rat  within  a  trap,  a  woman  in  a  rage. 

Are  simple  things — the  getting  in,  I  mean. 

The  passage  out  is  not  so  clearly  seen. 

Such  was  our  case-^objective  as  it  stood, 

Imperfect  tense,  imperative  the  mood ; 
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The  road  we  came  our  numbers  put  us  thro', 

To  try  it  back  was  madness  for  but  two. 

A  portion  of  our  friends  were  going  to  Coose  Bay, 

And  tho'  this  course  would  cause  us  some  delay, 

"We  felt  enforced  with  them  to  take  that  route, 

Altho',  in  truth,  a  trifle  round  about — 

But  ere  our  camp  broke  up,  for  special  gratification, 

We  had  one  rousing  farewell  jollification. 

At  " Northrup's  Hall"  we  got  the  miners'  in, 

And  finished  up  his  stock  of  Bourbon  and  "thin  gin," 

Filling  the  night  with  story,  song  and  chorus, 

And  mirth  the  "City  Fathers"  call  uproarious: 

We  wei'e  not  "native  here,  nor  to  the  manner  born," 

Altho'  v/e  beat  the  natives  "horn  to  horn," 

And  "laid  'em  out"  most  desperately  corned, 

While  we  turned  in  just  as  the  morning  dawned. 

At  early  hour  with  pack  upon  our  back, 

With  staft"  in  hand  we  took  the  woodland  track. 

Bid  fond  farewell  to  Coquille's  lovely  stream, 

A  miner's  life — a  miner's  golden  dream. 

Some  twenty  miles  the  first  day's  march  we  sped, 

0  'er  mountain  top  and  thro'  the  river's  bed, 

'Mid  laurel  groves  and  fragrant  cedars  shade, 

0  'er  rugged  cliffs,  thro'  fairy  sylvan  glade. 

The  scenes  were  gorgeous — Alpine,  Rhine  nor  Swiss, 

In  wild  sublimity  can  equal  this. 

Xow,  traveling  may  be  fine  when  free  from  pain. 

But  I  was  loaded  hke  a  donkey  in  a  train. 

My  partner,  Ned,  declared  't  was  just  the  thing, 

"  Exit  as  asses — asses  to  come  in !  " 

We  camped  at  night  within  the  greenwood  free. 

Blue,  blankets  and  the  sky  our  canopy. 

The  wild  wolf  howled,  Cayotes  yelled  around. 

But  nought  disturbs  the  traveler's  rest  profound. 

The  third  day's  march  we  reached  the  river's  side, 

Launched  a  canoe,  embarked  upon  its  tide — 

Here  will  we  check  this  rapid  stream  of  verse 

For  future  leisure,  further  deeds  to  rehearse ; 

The  game,  you  see,  has  taken  to  the  ivattr. 

We  '11  rest  awhile — no  doubt,  you  think  I  "orter !  " 

-  -  -  The  rest  of  our  space  we  yield  to  our  friends.  "A  western  Editor," 
writes  one  of  them,  "not  knowing  that  ^ hotel'  is  synonimous  with  our  mansion  or 
residence,  after  announcing  among  the  news  of  the  day,  that  "Talleyrand  had  died 
at  his  hotel  in  Paris,"  proceeded  to  relate,  by  way  of  an  essay  upon  the  mutabUity 
of  human  affairs — how  this  remarkable  man  had  ruled  France  by  his  talents — 
been  the  confidant  and  adviser  of  Napoleon — done  a  thousand  important  things 
that  had  excited  the  attention  of  all  nations — and  finally,  notwithstanding  the 
distinguished  part  he  had  played  in  the  world's  history,  died  a  tavern-Jceeper.  -  -  - 
A  Frenchman  (probably  the  same  who  was  so  much  puzzled  by  the  various  ac- 
ceptations in  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  use  the  word  "box,")  having  spent  some 
time  in  England,  and  thought  he  had  acquired  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the 
English  tongue,  lamented  thus  to  several  friends,  whom  he  met  at  a  dinner  party : 
"  Dare  is  von  vord  you  use  every  day  in  so  many  significations,  of  which  I  cannot 
know  the  acceptation.  It  is  te  vord  "tattletoo."  In  reply  to  the  assertions  of  his 
hearers,  that  there  was  no  such  known  to  them.  Monsieur,  in  a  very  animated  man- 
ner, gave  a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  used.     "Ah,  you 
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say  it  is  not  Anglais,  and  non  de  nom  you  use  it  constamment.  Suppose  your 
schUd  drink  glass  of  watare,  de  nurse  tell  him  'Tattletoo,  dear.'  Suppose  two 
friends  take  von  promenade,  ven  von  is  fatigue  he  say  to  de  oder,  '  Tattletoo.' 
Suppose  in  a  public  meeting,  un  speakaire  say  some  ting  very  ridicule  ;  de  audi- 
ence make  de  hall  resound  wid  vociferation  of  'Veil  I  am  blessed — Tattletoo  T  You 
use  de  vord,  Messieurs,  a  tousand  times  a  day,  and  yet  you  say  it  is  not  Anglais. 
Sacristie,  I  know  how  to  speak  the  Anglais  language,  and  yet  j'e  vondrais  Men 
savoir.  I  should  like  to  know  vot  you  mean  by  dat  eternelle  'Tattletoo,'  'Tattle- 
too.' "  All  his  hearers  were  astonished,  and  unable  to  tell  him  what  "Tattletoo " 
was.  They  denied  that  it  was  an  English  word,  and  to  prove  it,  consulted  Walker, 
"Worcester,  Johnson,  and  Webster,  and  even  "  Old  Bailey."  The  mysterious  word 
was  not  comprised  in  the  vocabulary  of  either  of  those  eminent  Lexicographers. 
All  this  only  increased  the  Frenchman's  excitement  and  vexation,  and  with  many 
exclamations  of  "Comment,  Messieurs,  you  doubt  mon  honeur,  you  dispute  de 
dam  'tattletoo,'  ven  I  say  it  is  Anglais.  He  was  actually  fumbling  for 
his  card-case,  with  the  intention  of  making  the  question  a  personal  matter, 
when  his  entertainer  politely  changed  the  subject,  passed  the  wine,  and  ringing 
the  bell,  told  the  servant  to  put  a  few  coals  on  the  fire. »  Pat,  as  usual,  without 
reflection,  threw  a  small  cart-load  into  the  grate,  and  was  on  the  point  of  adding  a 
second  discharge  from  the  capacious  coal-scuttle,  when  his  master  cried  out,  "Stop, 
stop,  Pat,  thatll  do."  "Voila,"  cried  the  Frenchman,  triumphantly,  "Voila. 
another  time,  votre  'tattletoo!'  Tou  tell  de  gargon  to  put  coal  on  de  fire,  and  den 
you  say,  eternelle,  tattletoo  I  tattletoo !  Mon  Dieu  !  ven  vou  tell  me  for  dat  Tattletoo 
is  not  Anglais !  Tattletoo  ! !  "  -  -  -  In  one  of  the  churches,  in  a  certain  city 
of  the  Northern  States,  it  was  customary  for  the  man  who  blew  the  bellows  of  the 
organ  to  attend  also  to  the  furnace,  that  warmed  the  building.  One  Sunday,  hav- 
ing occasion  during  service  to  "  mind  the  fires,"  he  left  the  bellows  in  charge  of  a 
man  lately  imported,  and  "  green  "  as  the  Emerald  isle  of  his  nativity  before  the 
potato-rot.  During  his  absence,  the  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis  "  came  in  the  order  of 
exercises  to  be  chanted,  and  Pat  was  directed  to  furnish  the  organic  accompaniment. 
A  short  time  elapsed,  but  no  music  followed  the  touch  of  the  lady,  who  presided 
at  the  instrument.  "Blow,"  whispered  the  fair  organist;  "Blow,"  repeated  the 
leader;  and  "Blow,  tlastjon — Blow,"  echoed  the  whole  choir ;  but  not  a  puff  found 
its  way  into  the  vacant  pipes  to  wake  slumbering  harmony.  An  investigation 
took  place,  and  Patrick  was  found  behind  the  organ,  with  both  his  hands  tightly 
clenched  around  the  bellows-handle — a  stick  of  some  five  feet  long  and  two  inches 
thick — the  end  stuck  in  his  mouth,  his  cheeks  swelled  to  their  utmost  expansion, 
his  eyes  distended,  and  the  perspiration  streaming  from  his  face — engaged  in  the 
vigorous,  but  vain  attempt  to  force  his  breath  through  the  pores  of  the  wood  into 
the  body  of  the  instrument.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  say,  that  some  little 
time  passed  before  the  choir  were  able  to  screw  up  their  mouths,  into  that  serious 
pucker  requisite  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  musical  exercises. 
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IMPERFECT    SYMPATHIES. 

BT    OLIVER    OUTCAST. 

The  title  to  this  brief  essay  which  I  am  about  to  write,  gives  a  very 
vague  and  imperfect  idea  of  the  subject  to  which  I  have  addressed 
myself.  I  use  it,  because  it  more  nearly  expresses  my  meaning  than 
any  other  title  that  suggests  itself.  By  imperfect  sympathy,  I  do  not 
mean  a  lack  of  charity,  or  benevolence  ;  indeed,  these  qualities  may 
exist  in  excess,  when,  because  of  this  very  imperfect  sympathy,  they  can 
have  but  a  limited  scope  in  which  to  act.  I  find  it  hard  to  define  pre- 
cisely what  I  mean  by  it,  for  it  is  a  subject  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
never  been  discussed  in  the  light  in  which  I  intend  to  treat  it.  Charles 
Lamb  has  a  curious  and  characteristic  essay  under  this  title  ;  but  he 
handles  the  subject  rather  objectively,  whereas  I  propose  to  speak  in 
a  manner  strictly  esoteric.  He  comes  pretty  near  to  what  I  hope  to 
illustrate,  when  he  treats  of  the  constitutional  differences  between  dif- 
ferent classes  and  races  of  people.  He  tells  frankly  why  he  cannot 
like  some  folks  ;  Scotchmen,  for  instance,  were  his  particular  aversion 
—  not  that  there  was  anything  ungenerous  or  vicious  in  the  honest 
Caledonian  ;  but  he  was  too  matter-of-fact,  too  ingenuous,  too  void  of 
suspicion,  too  fixed  and  decided  in  his  own  mind  ;  for  which  reasons, 
he,  with  his  genial,  delicately  appreciative  nature,  could  not  sympathize 
with  him.  But  this  is  not  what  I  mean,  neither — not  exactly.  I  mean 
to  consider  the  justice  and  benevolence  which  we  exercise  in  the  judg- 
ments we  pass  on  our  neighbors'  conduct,  rather  than  the  moral  quality 
of  the  conduct,  in  itself  objectively  considered. 

In  this  view,  Imperfect  Sympathy  is  the  cause  of  all  uncharitable- 
ness,  and  to  it  may  be  ascribed  much  of  that  distrustful  and  extreme 
selfish  feeling  that  arrays  man  in  hostility  against  his  fellow  man.  If 
I  condemn  the  acts  of  another,  and  at  the  same  time  condemn  him  for 
doing  them,  it  is  because  of  imperfect  sympathy.     How  do  I  know 
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that  he  is  doing  wrong  ?  His  judgment  is  as  good  as  mine,  and  his 
conscience  as  clean  and  clear  ;  and  for  aught  I  know,  they  may  both 
approve  his  conduct.  What  right  have  I  to  condemn  him  ?  I  do  not 
sympathize  with  him  —  I  see  things  through  a  different  medium  —  and 
shall  I  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  conduct  ?  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keep- 
er ?"  I  may  and  1  must  condemn  the  act,  if  I  disapprove  of  it;  but  it 
is  not  for  me  to  judge  him  hardly  who  commits  it.  Let  me  preserve  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  wrong  and  the  wrong-doer.  An  act  that 
may  appear  very  wicked  in  my  eyes,  it  may  be  the  duty  of  my  neigh- 
bor to  perform.  If  he  thinks  it  is  his  duty,  then  it  is  his  duty.  But 
suppose  an  act  is  wrong,  and  he  knows  it,  and  yet  commits  it ; — even 
then  it  is  not  for  me  to  cry  out  against  him;  for  I  cannot  know  but  he 
acts  conscienciously,  and  charity  should  lead  me  to  think  so.  But  is  the 
act  wrong,  and  does  he  think  it  right  ?  Then  he  is  bound  in  conscience 
to  do  it,  and  let  not  me  censure  him  therefor. 

I  have  frequently  noticed,  in  my  travels  through  "the  valley  of  this 
world,"  that  different  people  pass  different  judgments  upon  the  same 
moral  action.  And  why  is  it  ?  Perhaps  they  were  originally  endowed 
with  different  mental  and  moral  capacities  ;  and  that  which  appeared 
harmless  to  one,  may  seem  cruel  and  vindictive  to  another.  The  butch- 
er's boy  may  see  the  cattle  slaughtered  with  indifference,  while  the  pet 
daughter  may  scream  at  seeing  a  fly  crushed.  Evidently  such  persons, 
after  growing  up,  can  never  sympathise  with  each  other  very  deeply  ; 
they  would  naturally  condemn  the  course  of  each  other.  But  if  they 
allow  the  disapproval  of  the  act  to  cling  to  the  doer  thereof,  they  are 
guilty  of  uncharitableness  and  injustice.  It  is  right  for  the  butcher  to 
slaughter  his  cattle,  and  for  the  lady  to  cultivate  her  flowers  and  spare 
the  harmless  insects. 

Again,  suppose  two  persons  to  be  brought  forth  into  the  world  with 
the  same  natural  dispositions  and  capacities  ; — under  the  same  system 
of  education,  and  with  the  same  temptations,  they  will  be  alike  through 
life.  But  some  man  may  say  that  one  will  resist  temptation,  while  the 
other  yields  to  it.  Then,  I  ask  why  he  does  it ;  is  it  not  because  one 
has  more  power  of  the  will  to  resist,  or  has  some  originally  different 
principle  of  action  ?  My  hypothesis  was,  that  they  should  be  alike 
naturally,  and  as  there  can  be  no  change  without  a  cause,  and  I  have 
allowed  no  cause  to  operate  with  one  that  has  not  operated  equally 
with  the  other,  there  can  be  no  difference  between  them  after  they 
have  grown  up,  and  they  must  be  alike,  mentally  and  morally,  through 
life  ;  and  I  state  it  distinctly  and  flatly,  that  whatever  difference 
there  is  among  men,  may  be  traced  to  circumstances  and  causes  lying 
out  of  the  individuals. 

This  view  of  the  matter,  I  am  well  aware,  will  be  objected  to  by  some, 
on  the  ground  that  it  takes  away  all  free  agency  and  destroys  all  moral 
accountability.  The  objection,  when  analyzed,  is  no  objection  at  all. 
The  premises  and  deduction  therefrom,  all  must  admit  ;  and  because 
the  conclusion  is  startling,  let  us  not  be  so  weak  as  to  fear  to  carry  our 
own  reasoning  to  its  legitimate  end.  By  so  doing,  we  imitate  the 
primitive  philosopher,  who,  when  the  Copernican  system  was  explained 
to  him,  admitted  its  plausibily,  yet  denied  that  the  world  was  round, 
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since  everybody  knew  it  was  flat ;  for  if  it  were  round,  when  it  turned 
oyer,  then  folks  would  fall  off,  and  dire  disaster  would  follow.  That 
is  no  more  weak  than  we  acknowledge  ourselves,  when  we  deny  that 
causes  independent  of  the  individual  make  him  what  he  is,  because, 
forsooth,  that  would  take  away  his  free  agency.  It  is  ours  to  use  our 
best  reason  in  coming  to  our  conclusions,  and  then  not  to  concern  our- 
selves as  to  the  results;  the  Creator  can  probably  see  to  them,  and  we 
need  not  be  anxious  on  His  account. 

If  we  see  any  great  and  fundamental  law  to  be  in  operation,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  trouble  ourselves  as  to  how  it  will  work  in  detail.  It  ought 
to  satisfy  us  that  such  a  law  exists  ;  and  though  we  be  exceedingly 
anxious  in  regard  to  its  practical  workings,  it  will  probably  continue 
under  the  eye  of  Him  who  made  it,  notwithstanding  our  forebodings 
and  misgivings.  And  we  ought  not  to  blame  others,  whose  faith  is 
greater  than  ours  ;  nor,  if  we  believe  that  the  world  is  round,  and  we 
must  fall  off  when  it  turns  over,  ought  we  in  charity  to  condemn  Co- 
pernicus as  a  heretic,  for  perhaps  he  was  as  honest  as  we  are.  Perhaps 
we  laugh  at'  those  who  would  not  believe  in  the  system  of  Copernicus, 
for  the  reason  that  they  thought  disaster  must  result  if  it  were  true  ; 
but  are  we  any  more  rational  or  wise,  when  we  reject  any  theory  found- 
ed in  reason  clear  and  irrefragible,  that  seems  to  us  to  clash  with  what 
we  think  ought  to  be  ? 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  free  agency,  and  for 
the  reason  that  I  fully  believe  in  it.  ]S'or  do  I  think  it  to  conflict  with 
the  above  sentiments.  The  notions  which  all  men  have  on  this  subject 
are  founded  in  nature  and  in  truth  ;  nor  is  it  possible,  by  any  system 
of  special  pleading  or  finely  drawn  argument,  to  eradicate  them.  The 
great  idea  of  moral  accountability  is  firmly  planted  in  the  human  heart. 
Men  feel  and  act  under  the  belief  that  they  are  responsible  for  their 
acts,  and,  as  far  as  their  conduct  in  this  life  is  concerned,  it  matters 
not  what  all-controlling  laws  there  are  that  pre-arrange  the  causes  and 
present  the  motives  that  lead  them  to  act  as  they  do.  However  "fast 
in  fate  "  every  act  may  be,  yet  if  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  free,  we  are 
not  the  less  accountable  to  our  own  consciences  than  if  we  were  cut  off 
and  free  from  all  superior  intelligencies. 

Entertaining  such  views,  it  is  but  natural  that  my  conclusions  in  re- 
gard to  the  moral  quality  of  men's  actions,  should  be  somewhat  pecu- 
liar. In  theory,  I  am  the  most  catholic  and  charitable  man  in  the 
world  ;  while  in  practice,  I  find  myself  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Ishmael, 
as  unapproachable  as  a  porcupine,  and  to  many  people  as  ungenial  as 
a  statue.  In  charity  to  them,  and  perhaps  in  excuse  for  myself,  I 
attribute  this  to  an  imperfect  sympathy.  I  may  have  nothing  against 
a  man  whose  society  I  dislike,  and  he  may  have  nothing  against  me  ; 
and  yet  we  will,  from  this  very  imperfect  sympathy,  hate  each  other 
with  most  refreshing  cordiality.  I  confess,  I  shake  the  hand  of  an 
Uriah  Heep  with  the  same  feeling  that  David  Copperfield  experienced, 
and  have  the  same  desire  to  shake  oif  the  cold,  snaky,  slimy  feeling. 
Now,  Uriah  may  be  very  good  company  for  another  like  him  ;  but  he 
is  no  companion  of  mine,  and  I  will  not  try  to  like  him,  and  I  want 
him  to  know  it.   Another  whose  sympathies  and  antipithies  are  similar 
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to  my  own,  shall  meet  Uriali,  and  from  motives  of  policy  choke  down 
his  aversion  ;  but  for  me,  I  can  do  no  such  thing  —  it  will  not  lie  upon 
my  stomach  ;  —  and  though  I  cannot  define  the  reason  of  my  dislike, 
either  for  the  "umble"  Uriah  Heep,  or  the  equally  offensive  and  flip- 
pant Col.  Skwirt,  yet  if  it  exists  it  must  out. 

"I  do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell, — 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell, — 
I  do  not  like  thee.  Doctor  Fell!" 

But  because  I  don't  like  him,  it  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  forever 
quarreling.  The  world  is  wide  enough  for  us  both,  and  if  we  are  not 
calculated  to  please  each  other,  let  us  have  the  sense  not  to  annoy  our- 
selves by  unnecessary  contact.  It  is  as  necessary  that  I  should  hate 
some  as  that  I  should  love  others,  and  it  is  equally  necessary  that  some 
should  reciprocate  both  of  these  feelings.  But,  though  I  am  aware 
that  some  must  hate  me  with  a  hate  "passing  the  hate  of  women,"  yet 
my  theory  of  ethics  and  accountability  has  taught  me  to  be  indiflerent 
to  it  —  to  regard  it  as  the  necessary  result  of  imperfect  sympathy,  and 
to  be  as  ready  to  extend  the  hand  of  benevolence  and  charity,  as 
though  no  feeling  of  aversion  existed. 

I  admit  that,  in  one  sense,  I  see  but  little  difference  among  men.  I 
admire  the  life  of  one  and  despise  that  of  another  ;  but  I  do  not,  or  if 
1  do,  I  ought  not  to,  allow  my  dislike  of  the  act  to  attach  to  the  doer 
thereof.  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  of  the  motives  of  other  men,  and  if 
I  think  them  to  be  selfish  and  wicked,  I  know  that  had  my  mind  been 
originally  constituted  like  theirs,  and  subjected  through  life  to  the  same 
training  and  temptations,  I  had  been  the  same  as  they  are  ;  and  so  it 
is  my  duty  not  to  condemn  them,  but  to  feel  gratitude  that  my  lines 
have  fallen  in  more  pleasant  places. 

Whence  comes  it  that  the  conduct  of  different  men  is  so  dissimilar  ? 
The  "greatest  happiness"  principle,  which  Jeremy  Bentham  so  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  as  the  governing  motive  of  all,  acts  differently  on 
men,  according  to  their  understandings  and  temperaments.  One  man 
shall  violate  his  conscience  more  by  a  harsh  word,  than  another  by  an 
act  that  the  law  pronounces  a  high  crime.  One  man  may  feel  it  his 
duty  to  knock  down  another  for  having  given  him  an  impertinent  word, 
while  another  shall  deem  such  an  act  as  well  nigh  past  forgiveness. 
A  person  who  has  been  educated  in  the  schools  of  sobriety,  morality 
and  religion,  might  think  it  a  grave  offence  to  put  the  svine  cup  to  his 
lips;  while  the  man  of  the  world  will  take  his  occasional  dram,  nor  will 
it  ever  enter  his  head  that  he  is  doing  any  wrong,  either  to  society 
or  to  himself.  One  man  shall  scruple  to  violate  the  Sabbath,  and  yet 
not  be  very  tender  about  overreaching  his  neighbor  at  a  bargain ;  while 
the  neighbor  will  scorn  hypocrisy  and  double-dealing,  yet  think  very 
little  of  the  hebdomadal  division  ;  and  it  is  ten  to  one,  that  each  will 
condemn  the  other  as  a  greater  sinner  than  himself.  Surely,  im- 
perfect sympathies  have  something  to  do  with  their  judgments.  They 
take  different  views  of  the  same  moral  action,  and  for  this  reason  their 
hearts  are  filled  with  uncharitableness. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  some,  that  persons,  by  the  commission 
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of  certain  acts,  put  themselves  beyond  tlie  pale  of  human  sympathy. 
I  can  never  subscribe  to  this  doctrine,  for  I  am  not  sure  but  everybody 
is  as  good  as  I  am.  But,  say  you,  such  a  one  has  committed  murder, 
and  have  you  been  guilty  of  any  such  crime  ?  No  ;  neither  would  he 
had  he  been  placed  in  my  circumstances,  and  I  might  have  done  it  had 
I  been  in  his.  "We  know  not  what  manner  of  man  we  are  of."  If  my 
native  character  is  such  that  I  never  could  be  brought  to  the  commis- 
sion of  a  heinous  offence  against  society  and  the  laws,  shall  I  take  any 
credit  to  myself  for  the  firmness  of  that  which  I  had  no  hand  in  create- 
ing  ?  If  my  Creator  gave  me  a  firmer  will  to  resist  temptation,  may 
I  be  duly  thankful  for  it ;  but  let  me  not  arrogate  any  merit  to  my- 
self on  that  account.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  I  do  not  commit  the 
act  which  I  condemn,  and  keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence  ;  and  why 
should  I  go  out  of  my  way  to  pursue  and  upbraid  the  shortcomings  of 
another.  If  I  do  not  sympathize  with  him- — if  I  have  a  constitutional 
dislike  for  him — let  me  avoid  his  company  and  presence.  It  is  not  my 
business  to  punish  his  sins  or  expose  his  weakness  ;  and  he  will  suffer 
the  consequences  of  them,  whether  I  go  out  of  my  way  to  attack  him 
or  not ; — and  if  I  entertain  any  apprehension  lest  he  be  not  justly  con- 
demned, it  is  malice  that  prompts  it,  and  not  a  sense  of  justice.  My 
offence  is  very  likely  greater  than  his. 

I  have,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  our  harsh  judgments 
of  our  fellow  men  proceed  almost  entirely  from  this  cause,  which  I 
define  imperfect  sympathy.  We  are  prone  to  look  upon  men  as  being 
morally  like  us,  and  to  fix  our  own  standard  of  right  as  the  unerring 
and  immutable  one.  We  do  not  sufficiently  consider  the  greater  temp- 
tations to  which  others  may  have  been  exposed,  and  are  too  liable  to 
look  at  all  men  as  being  endowed  with  the  same  moral  perceptions  and 
the  same  firmness,  and  to  attribute  all  differences  to  a  wilful  perverse- 
ness.  Nothing,  in  my  view,  is,  or  can  be,  more  uncharitable  or  more 
unjust.  We  are  commanded,  in  the  good  book,  "not  to  think  more 
highly  of  ourselves  than  we  ought. to  think."  How  poorly  do  we  obey 
this  injunction,  when  we  set  ourselves  above  others  for  qualities  which 
we  did  not  create  for  ourselves.  It  is  ours  to  look  upon  all  men  as  our- 
selves, and  in  our  actions  towards  them  all,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  virtuous  and  vicious,  to  know  only  this — he  is  like  ourselves,  one 
of  God's  children  ;  to  ask  only  this — what  service  can  we  do  him  ?  If 
the  sympathies  between  us  are  imperfect,  let  not  that  cause  operate  to 
prevent  us  from  extending  the  hand  of  charity  and  benevolence  ;  but 
have  ever  present,  to  guide,  direct  and  govern  us,  a  universal  spirit  of 
intense,  burning  philanthrophy. 

I  cannot  better  close  this  essay  than  by  doing  honor  to  a  man  whom 
I  once  knew  in  a  "far  countrie."  When  any  of  his  neighbors  or' 
friends  came  to  him,  with  a  bit  of  scandal  or  news  unfavorable  to  an- 
other, he  had  but  one  reply  ;  —  the  words  he  used  were  few,  but  the 
source  from  which  he  drew  them  should  entitle  them  to  respect.  When- 
ever he  heard  that  any  one  had  fallen  into  evil  ways,  had  committed  a 
crime,  or  given  way  to  evil  passions,  he  had  no  word  of  reproach,  no 
bitter  condemnation  ;  but  the  words  he  employed  it  would  be  well  for 
us  all  to  use  whenever  we  feel  ourselves  impelled  to  speak  uncharita- 
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bly  or  harshly  of  our  fellow  men.  They  are  the  words  of  Him  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake,  and  you  have  repeated  them  a  thousand 
times.  Do  it,  henceforth,  in  the  spirit  of  this  man  of  whom  I  now 
speak. — "Lead  us  not  into  temptation." 


IDLE     THOUGHTS. 

BY     JAMES    TV.     COPFROTH. 

The  dream  is  over !    Past,  oh,  past  recalling, 

Are  the  inad  hopes  that  heavened  one  hour  with  bliss,- 
Hopes  like  the  dew,  that  on  the  flowTets  falling, 

Presses  their  pale  lips  -with  a  delicate  kiss ;  — 
Then  why,  my  soul,  oh  why  this  fond  returning, 

Like  a  'scaped  song  bird  from  its  wildwood  nest? 
Oh,  why  this  sweet,  but  melancholy  yearning 

O'er  scenes  all  anguish  now,  though  once  so  blest  ? 

From  out  the  blue  sky  of  its  sun-lit  dwelling, 

A  blushing  star  still  sadly  gazed  on  me;  — 
'T  was  thine  1    I  knew  it !    For  niy  heart  was  swelling 

At  the  too  faithful  image,  love,  of  thee  ? 
Ah!  how  I  watched  its  tremulous  emotion; 

Jealously  hoarding  up  its  spirit  light. 
With  all  a  miser's  passionate  devotion, 

Until  I  seemed  to  live  but  in  its  sight. 

It  was  our  token  star  of  Faith  I    And  feeling 

That  thou  couldst  worship  it,  my  heart  had  made 
Of  its  glad  smile  an  altar  shrine ;  and  stealing 

Far  from  the  cold  world's  noon-day,  dull  parade, 
I  loved  to  commune  with  its  brightness  only  I 

To  idolize  its  beauty,  and  confess 
Thou  couldst  not  leave  me  thus  unloved  and  lonely. 

Ere  I  should  perish  with  forgetfulness ! 

Thy  mystic  presence  was  an  earthly  heaven, 

The  incarnation  of  each  joyful  thought;  — 
To  thee,  my  life,  my  soul,  my  all  were  given,' 

And  every  pulse  with  thee  was  ever  fraught. 
As  free  the  gifts,  so  free  was  their  reception. 

By  thee,  thou  mistress  of  vay  stricken  heart ! 
But,  ah !    Love's  constancy  was  still  deception ; 

I  was  too  happy !  — yet  we  dwell  apart  1 

Ah !  to  mv  heart,  how  vain,  how  full  of  sadness, 

To  mingle  thus  amid  the  world  alone  ! 
There  is  no  smile  to  me  like  thine  of  gladness ; 

No  joy — nor  mirth — nor  happier  sounding  tone  I 
A  lingering  hope  is  still  my  heart  caressing. 

That  by-gone  hours  may  yet  return  once  more. 
Oh  I  for  one  glance  of  love,  to  me  confessing. 

That  we  may  meet  us  we  have  met  before ! 


SONG,    FEOM    THE    GEEEK. 


Life  hath  many  charms  for  me,- 
Love  comes  first,  then  jollity,— 
Many  other  pleasures 
Follow  in  their  train; 
Many  other  treasures 
By  their  help  I  gain. 

Love  alone  is  sometimes  sad, 
Sometimes  melancholy  mad; 
But  with  mirth  united, 


Sorrow  flies  away — 
Melancholy,  slighted. 
Seeks  some  other  prey. 

Care  and  sorrow  long  have  press'd 
To  find  a  lodgment  in  my  breast  — 

But  all  unavailing; 

Vainly  each  endeavor  — 

Love  and  mirth  prevailing, 

Banish  them  forever ! 
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HANGERS-ON. 


BY    INTELLIGENCER. 


A  FEW  days  ago,  aud  just  at  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  I  chanced  to 
fall  ^mong  a  small  party  of  friends.  You  may  know  the  party  was 
small,  else  they  had  not  been  friends  of  mine.  In  the  company  chanced 
to  be  one  who  had  recently  had  the  fortune,  good  or  bad,  to  be  elected 
to  a  lucrative  and  responsible  oflSce.  It  was  proposed  by  one  of  the 
crowd  (not  the  official)  that  we  should  go  and  dine  together.  So  we 
started  along,  and  coming  up  to  where  "two  ways  met"  we  found  a 
knot  of  men  eagerly  looking  down  the  street  up  which  we  had  come. 
Says  my  friend  C,  who  was  this  time  playing  the  host,  "Do  you  know 
what  all  these  people  are  waiting  for?"  "No,"  said  I  "what  is  it?" 
"They  are  waiting  for  our  friend,  the  office-holder,  each  one  intending 
to  extort  a  ten  or  twenty  from  him." 

Looking  back,  to  see  how  they  succeeded,  I  observed  that  the  inten- 
ded victim  had  avoided  them,  and  had  taken  another  route  to  the  place 
where  we  were  to  dine.  *He  met  us  there  in  time,  and  admitted  that 
he  was  obliged  to.  avoid  the  crowd  of  hangers-on,  that  thought  because 
he  had  been  elected,  he  must  therefore  support  them  all.  His  inten- 
tion, I  doubt  not,  was  good  to  do  it ;  but  as  he  was  poor  when  he  en- 
tered the  office,  and  had  derived  nothing  from  it  as  yet,  he  was  at  his 
wits'  end  to  keep  off  the  harpies  that  hovered  about  him. 

This  circumstance  led  me  into  the  following  grave  reflections  : 

What  is  it  that  tempts  young  men  to  thus  hang  about  our  larger 
cities  and  towns,  getting  a  precarious  subsistence,  when  the  field  for 
enterprise,  adventure,  speculation,  and  successful  labor,  is  all  before 
them  ?  Here  we  have  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  men,  some  of  them 
of  more  than  average  education  and  ability,  wasting  away  a  life  that 
could  be  useful — and  for  what  ?  For  a  mere  subsistence.  Here  they 
remain,  year  after  year,  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  men  in  office — happy 
when  they  can  see  the  bread  of  the  day  secured  to  them.  Before  elec- 
tion they  are  in  clover,  for  they  are  useful  to  the  candidates,  and  com- 
pel them  to  support  them.  When  the  election  is  past,  if  their  friends 
win,  they  consider  that  they  have  a  lien  upon  them  for  their  support 
during  their  term  of  office  ;  and  so  from  year  to  year,  they  drag  out  a 
life  worse  than  useless,  each  year  getting  lower  and  resorting  to  more 
disreputable  shifts  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 

Many  of  these  young  men  still  consider  themselves  respectable,  and 
if  told  they  were  not  gentlemen,  would  deem  it  an  affront  to  be  wiped 
out  in  blood.  Yet  we  would  ask  them,  or  we  would  ask  their  friends, 
who  justify  them  by  giving  them  money  to  support  them  in  idleness, 
how  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  more  abject  and  low  in  their  occupa- 
tion and  pursuits  than  they  are.  How  can  they  demean  themselves  so 
as  to  be  less  deserving  of  respect  ?  The  hod-carrier,  the  boot-black, 
and  street-cleaner,  has  more  self-respect  than  they;  for  he  will  not  beg, 
and  though  his  labor  be  menial,  yet  he  is  above  mendicancy  ;  while 
the  political  hanger-on,  disguise  it  as  he  may,  is  a  mendicant.     His 
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wearing  good  clothes,  or  carrying  a  Colt  and  a  Lowie,  does  not  destroy 
the  fact,  that  his  whole  means  of  subsistence  are  doled  out  to  him  in 
charity,  or  to  get  rid  of  his  importunities.  Yet  he  considers  himself 
respectable,  and  we  shall  be  told  that  he  is  a  clever,  generous  fellow, 
when  he  has  money.  Yes,  when  he  has  it !  He  never  has  it,  that  is 
rightfully  his  own  ;  he  never  earns  it.  If  he  gets  it,  he  has  no  just 
right  to  spend  it,  and  his  whole  generosity  consists  in  spending  o.ther 
people's  money.  The  man  who  spends  money  generously  and  freely, 
which  he  has  earned  by  hard  labor,  mental  or  physical,  is  entitled  to 
approbation.  But  what  credit  is  due  to  him  who  spends  what  cost  him 
nothing,  and  which  belongs  to  others  ?  None.  He  should  be  made 
to  refund  it,  and  to  earn  by  his  own  exertions  the  means  wherewith  he 
may  do  it. 

The  class  of  men  of  whom  we  speak  are  not  yet  hopelessly  lost. 
They  still  daim  to  be  respectable.  They  may,  if  they  will,  break  off 
from  their  present  course  of  life,  and  get  away  from  the  city  ;  and  if 
they  are  too  lazy  or  too  stupid  to  make  anything  more  than  a  living, 
they  will  cease  to  be  a  burden  to  others.  They  may  if  they  will ;  but 
they  must  break  off  from  their  present  way  of  life.  The  road  they  are 
on  will  inevitably  lead  them  down  to  misery  and  bitter  want,  and  in  a 
few  years  they  will  not  even  claim  respectability  ;  they  will  be  in  rags, 
and  will  be  glad  to  do  the  meanest  service  to  get  means  to  satisfy  hun- 
ger or  procure  liquor.  They  now  sleep  in  beds,  perhaps,  and  have 
comfortable  rooms  ;  but  do  they  not  see  that  they  are  getting  lower 
each  year,  that  the  end  of  these  things  is  the  gutter,  and  that  the  low- 
est wretch  that  is  brought  up  before  the  Mayor  to-day,  is  but  a  fac 
simile  of  what  they  must  become  if  they  do  not  abandon  their  present 
way  of  life  ?  Turn,  turn,  we  say  in  all  friendliness, — turn  from  your 
present  ways.  You  are  nearing  the  abyss  of  sorrow  and  degradation, 
and  we  warn  you  to  flee  from  the  way  of  life  on  which  you  have  en- 
tered. Misery  and  death  are  before  you,  if  you  do  not ;  and  if  the 
prospect  elsewhere  is  unpromising,  yet  it  is  bright  as  compared  with 
this.  So  fly!  for  the  path  before  you  is  lined  with  serpents,  which  will 
charm  you  forward,  and  then  sting  you  to  the  death.     Fly!  fly! 

Whither  ?  Aye,  that 's  the  question.  Whither  ?  Go  anywhere. 
If  you  have  health  and  strength,  go  to  the  mines;  there  you  can  make 
at  least  a  living,  and  not  overwork  yourself.  But  if  you  have  tried 
the  mines,  and  are  bent  on  not  going  there  again,  go  elsewhere  ;  go  to 
Mexico  ;  go  to  Australia  ;  go  filibustering  —  Geo.  Gordon  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding;  go  to  the  devil;  but  above  all  things,  go  away 
from  this  city.  You  may  die  if  you  go  to  Central  America  ;  but  you 
had  better  die  there  in  six  months  than  linger  six  years  here.  The 
sooner  the  nuisance  is  abated  the  better  ;  and  by  all  means,  leave  — 
travel ! 
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MEMORIES. 

BY     CRITICUS. 

"Hfec  olim  meminisse  juvabit." 

Oh,  the  world  of  poetry,  and  hope,  and  gay  yonng  life,  with  its  giddy 
aspirations,  that  have  all  been  swept  away  and  submerged  in  the  great 
ocean  that  we  call  the  past  !  They  mock  us  in  the  dim  twilight  of 
memory,  and  come  flitting  like  fleecy  summer  clouds  over  the  face  of 
the  present,  to  be  dissipated  and  lost  in  the  first  rude  concussion. 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  of  the  sun-bow's  hues,  the  evanescent  col- 
orings are  blended  and  gone  in  the  moment  we  would  trace  and  define 
them. 

Oh,  bring  me  back,  bring  me  back,  the  flowers  I  have  culled  and 
crushed.  I  see  such  no  more, — no  more,  in  the  ways  I  wander.  The 
odors  are  now  rank  in  the  compare  ;  the  blossoms  shed  not  such  soft 
incense  ;  the  opening  blush  refuses  its  sentiment ;  the  petals  are  color- 
less, and  the  thorns  have  grown  strong  and  wiry.  Bring  me  back  the 
beautiful  past — the  youth  of  hope  and  joy — the  heart  fluttering  with 
each  new  prospect,  and  chasing  away  upon  light  wing  the  momentary 
intrusion  of  care. 

And  the  bright  faces  that  come  peeping  out  from  behind  the  curtain 
of  the  past  —  the  bright  eyes  and  laughing  faces  that  seem  to  beckon 
us  so  witchingly, — "Come  away,  come  away;  you  are  with  us  no  more, 
and  we  hear  not  your  glad  echoes  mingle  with  ours;  you  have  the  care- 
worn brow,  and  your  tread  is  not  so  light,  and  the  fires  burn  not  so 
in  your  eye  now,  and  the  heart  leaps  not  from  its  confines  with  such 
tumultuous  swell,  and  the  spirit  is  tamed,  earthward  and  earthbent !" 

And  those  bright  eyes  and  laughing  faces  come  mocking  us  from 
behind  the  curtain  of  the  past;  and  we  seek  to  join  them  again,  and  to 
mingle  in  their  familiar  haunts,  and  to  lose  ourselves  in  the  holiness 
which  encircles  them  ;  but  a  hand  of  ice  falls  heavily,  and  a  grasp  of 
steel  clinches,  and  they  go,  flitting  dimmer,  and  dimmer,  and  dimmer — 
those  beautiful  visions  of  the  past. 

"  If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky, — 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, — 
So  Fancy's  fairy  frost-work  melts  away." 

I  was  of  ye  once,  boys  ;  and  I  miss  from  among  your  numbers 
scarce  a  face  I  have  seen,  beaming  with  delight,  at  some  rare  frolic 
hatched  in  your  mischievous  brains;  and  I  could  tease  that  old  ginger- 
bread woman  as  well  as  the  best  of  you,  and  pluck  the  old  man's  grapes 
from  his  arbor  under  his  very  eye ;  but  the  old  man  is  in  his  grave  now, 
and  not  a  leaflet  tells  of  the  arbor's  ruin.  I  could  shout  as  merrily, 
boys,  as  the  foremost,  and  in  the  tussle  of  fisty  war,  passed  not  oftener 
thaa  ye  with  the  blackened  eye  and  begrimmed  face.  But  what  mat- 
ter?— the  spring  time  came,  and  the  trees  were  verdant  to  be  climbed 
for  their  berries,  and  the  bird  might  be  shot  on  the  wing  ;  the  top 
whirled  as  musically,  and  the  summer  breezes  wafted  the  kite  as  high  ; 
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and  old  Christmas  came  at  last,  with  his  gay  carols,  and  the  fagots 
blazed  as  cheerfully  on  the  hearth,  and  the  jest  went  round  with  the 
pleasant  warmth,  as  though  the  world  were  all  a  holiday,  as  it  was  to 
ns  boys.  And  we  minded  not  school  then,  nor  the  awful  rule  in  the 
hands  of  its  practiced  master  —  heaven  bless  the  advancing  years  of 
that  good  old  man, — for  its  toils  were  not  unmixed  with  sport,  and  the 
hours  did  roll  away,  till  we  shouted  bravely  again  upon  the  common  ! 
Ye  were  a  hundred  and  more,  as  I  have  often  seen  you  assembled  in 
the  old  school-house ;  but  ye  are  all  scattered  and  gone  throughout  the 
wide  world  ;  and  if  so  be  many  of  you  yet  live,  we  should  meet  per- 
chance as  strangers,  boys  who  have  sported  together  so  many  and  many 
a  time,  long  gone  by  ! 

"Up  springs  at  every  step,  to  claim  a  tear, 
Some  little  friendship  formed  and  cherished  here." 

And  then  the  graver  academic  days  !  They  are  not  so  ill-defined. 
In  the  old  campus  and  under  the  shady  mulberries,  how  often  have  we 
met  to  discourse  on  many  a  theme  pertaining  more  to  aught  else  in  the 
world  than  the  coming  recitation  or  lecture,  till  the  bell  sounded,  and 
the  noisy  tread  of  feet  told  of  a  new  shuffle  of  classes  and  of  our  hour. 
The  rush  then  for  seats,  and  the  jostle,  which  many  a  luckless  day 
caused  exile  from  the  professor's  hall,  —  sad  punishment,  when  the 
breezes  fanned  the  tall  grass  without,  and  the  shaded  campus  invited 
to  repose. 

How  easily  recalled  is  that  excellent  old  Prceses,  so  frail  in  many 
points,  yet  so  generous  and  relenting  withal,  and  of  so  varied,  profound 
and  elegant  attainments.  In  his  happiest  mood,  how  often  have  we 
sat  for  hours  under  his  eloquent  voice,  and  minded  not  the  time  that 
sped,  whilst,  catching  an  idea  from  the  volume  before  him,  and  elabo- 
rating and  working  upon  it  with  rare  power,  he  fashioned  from  it  some- 
thing new  and  impressive.  How  many  worlds  have  we  measured  be- 
yond "the  solar  walk  or  milky  way,"  whose  obscure  orbits  baffled 
astronomer's  ken,  while  the  angelic  choirs  which  swept  the  minstrelsy 
of  the  spheres  seemed  almost  audible  ;  and  in  the  night — ■ 

"How  beautiful  is  night; 
A  dewey  freshness  fills  the  silent  air, 
Like  the  round  ocean,  girded  with  the  sky  " — 

in  the  night,  how  often,  when  all  the  sky  seemed  in  a  blaze  with  the 
glorious  lamps  hung  out  from  infinity,  have  we  flung  the  daring  glass 
over  its  broad  face,  from  pole  to  pole,  and  in  what  seemed  but  fleecy 
clouds,  traced  newer  and  higher  glories  ;  —  watching  some  ill  defined 
comet,  whose  lengthened  sweep  threatened  the  stars  themselves ;  some 
nebulas,  ripening  into  worlds;  some  double  or  triple  orb,  or  occulation; 
till  "jocund  day"  seemed  ready  to  chase  night's  damp  dews  from  the 
pale  brow.  And  then,  like  Yulcan  in  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops,  with  all 
sulphurous  gasses  and  vile  exhalations,  with  furnace  and  crucible  test- 
ing the  refractory  metals,  or  searching  new  compounds  from  great 
Nature's  arcana.  And  I  could  enter  into  the  enthusiasm  which  guided 
those  labors  ;  but  it  has  all  passed  from  me  now,  and  I  scarce  remem- 
ber how  the  stars  look,  so  long  is  it  since  the  eye  might  wander  thither 
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from  the  day's  plodding  concerns.  Gone  are  Syrius  and  Procyon,  the 
choir  of  Cassiope  and  Berenice's  hair, — the  peotry  of  science  is  all  gone 
for  me. 

Helicon  and  Parnassus  and  the  Peneus,  the  shades  of  Ilissus  and  the 
Yale  of  Tempe  —  now  burning  with  Sapphic  fire,  now  in  the  soft  Pin- 
daric measures  melting  away  ;  —  or  with  the  old  Greek  whom  seven 
cities  claimed,  transported  to  Olympus  to  the  august  conclave  of  the 
Gods  ;  —  or  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  mark  Pluto's  dread 
throne  shaken  by  the  angry  strokes  of  the  sea-king  : 

"Deep  in  the  dismal  regions  of  the  dead, 
The  infernal  monarch  reared  his  horrid  head; 
Leaped  from  his  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arm  should  lay 
His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day, 
And  pour  in  light  on  Pluto's  dread  abodes, 
Abhorred  by  men,  and  dreadful  e'en  to  gods." 

Arming  with  Hector  for  the  stay  of  Troy;  fired  with  the  fierce  wrath 
of  Achilles,  weeping  over  Patroclus  : 

"Patroclus  dead — Achilles  hates  to  live;  — 
Let  me  revenge  it  on  proud  Hector's  heart, — 
Let  his  last  spirit  smoke  upon  my  dart ! " 

Or  mingling  in  the  fierce  field  of  war,  when  gods  and  men  seemed 
almost  breast  to  breast,  we  see  the  son  of  Tydeus  send  howling  to  heaven 
the  fierce  and  bloody  Mars  himself.  The  woes  of  (Edipus  ;  the  pas- 
sion of  Medea  ;  the  soft  and  mellifluent  strains  of  Tully,  poured  out  in 
defence  of  the  good  old  Archias  : 

"  Si  quid  est  in  me  ingenii,  Indices,  quod  sentio  quam  sit  exiguum ;  aut  si  qua 
exercitatio  dicendi,  in  qua  me  non  infiteor  mediocriter  esse  versatum;  aut  si  hujusce 
rei  ratio  aliqua,  at  optimarum  artium  studiis  ac  disciplina  profecta,  a  qua  ego  mul- 
tum  confiteor  statis  mea3  tempus  abhorrusse :  earum  rerum  omnium ;  vel  in  primis 
hie  Licinius  fructum  a  me  repitere  prope  suo  jure  debet." 

His  fierce  ire  and  denunciation  of  the  traitor  Catiline ;  or  those  resist- 
less torents  which  bore  down  everything  before  them,  —  the  thunders 
and  lightnings  which  blasted  the  enemies  of  Greece,  and  were  heard 
against  Macedon  and  the  all  puissant  throne  of  Artaxerxes  ! 

Our  worthy  friend  and  guide  in  these  classic  fields,  be  the  gods  pro- 
pitious, if  you  still  climb  Olympus. 

There  were  rare  times  in  the  uppermost  halls  of  that  old  college  ; 
and  if  memory  be  not  doubly  treacherous,  the  very  night  is  retained 
which  drew  together  the  practical  disputants.  What  a  tale  could  those 
ancient  halls  tell  of  fierce  rencontre,  when  "Greek  met  Greek,"  and  all 
the  heroic  ran  mad  in  the  mazes  of  metaphor  and  the  fire  of  declama- 
tion. Kor  have  we  always  heard  higher  oratory  than  within  those 
halls, — the  wit,  the  sarcasm,  the  innocent  but  rich  humor,  the  pathos, 
the  occasional  impetuosity.  I  have  thee  in  my  mind,  who  discoursed 
so  well  on  the  "sword  and  the  pen,"  and  the  "  Genius,"  in  his  own  per- 
son represented. 

But  time  passed,  and  they  gave  us  at  the  end  the  parchment  diplo- 
ma, with  all  its  great  seal  and  dangling  blue  ribbons;  and  our  class,  as 
classes  had  before,  and  classes  have  since,  were  scattered  in  the  wide 
world.     What  matter  !    In  the  office  of  the  advocate,  thumbing  Coke, 
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hunting  down  antiquated  precedents,  framing  actions  in  "  trespass,"  or 
"  on  the  case  ;"  sacrificing  to  ^sculapius,  not,  like  Socrates,  a  cock, 
but  the  worthier  immolations  which  young  and  inexpert  physic  brings 
upon  the  altar  ;  compounding  vile  drugs,  or  upon  all  wiry  loops  and 
hinges,  setting  up  anew  the  frail  timbers  of  anatomy,  to  grin  horridly 
from  its  glass  casement ;  driving  trade  with  keen  watchfulness  on  the 
Exchange  ;  at  the  port,  waiting  the  return  of  rich  argosies,  dreading 
what  harm  "a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea,"  and  with  nice  calcula- 
tion balancing  "  corn  laws  and  foreign  tariffs;"  searching- almanacs, 
and  the  signs  of  the  heavens,  as  the  pregnant  heads  of  the  tall  grain 
bend  over  the  broad  acres.  There  are  ye  all  to  be  found,  —  sad  con- 
trast of  the  glorious  past  with  the  tame  present ;  —  whilst  we  alone 
seem  to  have  strayed  so  far  away  from  the  old  "Mountain." 

Ah,  well !  it  is  all  over,  and  can  never  be  recalled.  Fool,  to  linger 
thus  round  an  Eden  where  the  flaming'  swords  deny  admission.  Bet- 
ter far  the  philosophy  which  seizes  the  day,  and  silences  vain  regret— 
which  casts  away  these  memories  of  the  past,  and  of  one  memory,  infi- 
nitely dearer  than  the  rest.     Once  for  all  —  Farewell ! 

""  "A  sound  that  makes  Us  linger." 

I  shall  wander  no  more  amid  those  shades.  The  hill,  the  landscape, 
and  the  lawn,  I  bid  you  all  adieu  !  The  progress  of  the  pilgrim  must 
not  be  stayed,  but  to  indulge  a  brief  tear  or  a  passing  emotion. 

Mj''  e3'es  are  dim  with  childish  tears,  •  ' 

My  heart  is  idly  stirred; 
For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears, 

Which  in  those  days  I  heard! 

Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay; 

And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  time  takes  away, 

Than  what  he  leaves  behind  1 


BEAUTY. 


Beauty  is  a  dangerous  gift, 
Scarcely-worth  possessing; 

Bringing  in  its  train  a  curse, 
Oft'ner  than  a  blessing ! 

Sparkling  eye  and  rosy  lip, 
Teeth  of  pearly  -whiteness, 

Glossy  hair,  and  ivory  neck, 
Form  of  fairy  lightness ; 

These  may  charm,  perchance,  and  -win 

Passing  admiration, 
And  the  tongue  of  fools  may  drop 

Words  of  adulation. 

But  let  age,  or  fell  disease, 
Bend  tlie  bright  illusion, 


And  the  hapless  maid  -will  find 
Beauty  but  delusion. 

But  there  is  a  charm  -which  God 
Gives  to  all  His  creatures, — 

Owing  nought  to  fairy  form 
Or  symmetric  features. 

Sickness  cannot  mar  its  shape ; 

Age  cannot  efface  it ; 
Even  on  the  homeliest  face 

We  can  ever  trace  it. 

To  define  this  precious  gift, 
Eead  life's  nomenclature; 

And  its  meaning  -will  he  found, 
Written  thus— "Good  Natuee.'' 
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THE    GRAYETARD    MANSIOI^, 


We  had  been  wandering  for  some  time  among  the  graves  and  tombs 

of Cemetery,  when  our  guide  spoke,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting 

himself  :  "  There  is  an  old  house  here,  that  you  must  see." 

"  What,  a  house  in  a  graveyard  ?" 

"Yes  ;  and  there  it  is,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  left.  We  cast  our 
eyes  in  that  direction,  and  the  house,  situated  amid  a  cluster  of  ancient 
elms,  was  partially  visible.  As  we  approached,  we  perceived  that  it 
was  a  child  of  th^  olden  time,  dressed  in  quaint  and  antique  architec- 
ture. It  had  queer  shaped  windows,  and  heavy  oaken  doors,  and  a  high 
gable  roof.     The  dust  and  mould  of  time  and  neglect  were  upon  them. 

We  entered  through  a  creaking  door  ;  and  the  sound,  caught  up  in 
every  corner,  and  echoed  and  re-echoed  upon  us,  seemed  like  the  hoarse 
croakings  of  disturbed  spirits,  forbidding  our  intrusion.  A  large  hall 
ran  through  it,  from  end  to  end,  giving  access  to  spacious  rooms  on 
each  side.  These  were  more  venerable  and  awe-inspiring,  even,  than  the 
exterior  of  the  building.  Lofty  ceilings  covered  with  quaint  carvings, 
and  dark  wainscots,  upon  which  was  resting  dampness  and  dust,  gave 
a  heavy  oppressive  air  to  all  around.  Unadorned  and  bare  they  rose 
before  us  ;  for  the  tapestry  and  furniture  had  long  since  gone,  and  in- 
stead the  spider  wove  his  pendant  web,  and  quietly  fed  upon  the  un- 
wary fly,  no  tidy  housewife  disturbing  his  orgies  the  while.  Large 
open  fireplaces,  sm-mounted  with  handsome  marble  mantles,  suggested 
days  of  "yore  ;"  with  the  family  group  gathered  in  high-back  chairs, 
before  the  blazing  hearth,  relating  in  homely  phrase  some  story  or 
adventure  of  the  wild  wood,  till  dying  embers  bade  them  part.  Around 
these  hearths,  doubtless  happy  groups  were  wont  to  gather,  and  hearts 
to  grow  warm  as  the  discourse  sparkled  around,  emulous  of  the  cheery 
fire.  ISTow,  the  hearthstone  is  cold  and  uni^lusted,  and  the  hearts  of 
its  former  frequenters  have  been  cold  and  dusty  for  many  a  year  in 
the  tomb.  But  a  dark  tale  of  this  mansion,  once  evidently  the  abode 
of  luxury  and  refinement,  is  now  told  to  the  passer-by. 

At  midnight,  'tis  said,  strange  sounds  have  been  heard  echoing 
through  the  empty  rooms,  and  pale  forms  seen  to  glide  before  its  win- 
dows. The  noise,  however,  may  be  but  the  creaking  of  the  old  elms, 
standing  hard  by,  as  they  sway  to  and  fro  in  the  night  wind,  and  the 
specters,  only  moonlight  reflections  falling  upon  tlie  dark  wainscot. 
Haunted  or  not,  the  tale  is  passing  strange,  and  when  heard  amid  the 
dull  echoings  of  its  halls,  rouses  in  the  heart  the  feeUugs  of  childhood's 
fear  ;  —  half  believing,  half  distrusting  —  till,  shuddering,  you  cease  to 
wonder  why  the  place  has  become  the  heritage  of  desolation  and  of 
death. 

Fifty  years  ago,  so  we  learned  from  our  guide,  it'was  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Charles  Evans,  a  country  gentleman  of  princely  fortune.  This 
he  had  amassed  in  mercantile  pursuits,  carried  on  in  the  crowded  marts 
of  the  southern  city  of .     Forsaking  its  cares,  he  had  retired  to 
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this  spot,  and  gathering  around  him  whatever  of  art  or  of  luxury- 
money  could  afford,  he  was  passing  quietly  the  evening  of  his  days. 
These  he  shared  with  an  only  daughter,  Alice  ;  for  ere  the  time  of 
which  we  write,  the  fond  love  of  a  mother  had  been  quenched  in  death. 
She  left  to  the  widowed  father's  care  this  only  child,  then  scarce  old 
enough  to  know  how  bright  a  star  had  forever  set,  when  the  tomb 
shut  a  mother's  form  from  view.  But  years  have  passed  since  then  ; 
the  little  orphan  has  become  a  maiden,  in  whose  smile,  and  look,  and 
voice,  might  be  recalled  the  mother  she  had  lost.  With  tender  care 
and  fond  love,  he  had  watched  over  the  growth  of  this  lone  child  ;  and 
now  she  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  the  world,  with  heart  proudly 
beating  the  life-march. 

She  was  not  beautiful,  as  the  great  crowd  define  beauty.  There 
was  nothing  forbidding  or  defective  in  her  face  or  figure  ;  still  there 
was  neither  the  smooth  contour  in  the  one,  nor  the  blending  of  grace- 
fully moulded  parts  in  the  other,  to  make  her  at  all  remarkable  in  this 
respect.  But  in  her  countentftice  was  that,  however,  which  spoke  of  a 
higher  beauty  within.  In  the  soft  tones  of  a  musical  voice,  in  the  lofty 
kindlings  of  a  bright  eye,  in  deep  earnest  words,  her  soul  would  ever 
and  anon  break  forth  with  splendor  ;  like  the  sun,  upon  an  April  day, 
refting  the  clouds  that  wrapt  his  form,  that  his  glories  may  stream  out 
upon  the  world.  To  those  capable  of  appreciating  jeweled  worth, 
which  flashes  only  more  brightly  because  hid  in  homely  setting,  she  was 
fascinating.  Her  mind  was  not  more  acute  than  enthusiastic  ;  her 
demeanor  was  not  more  modest  than  gentle. 

The  father  differed  much  from  his  daughter.  Age,  and  the  world, 
had  chilled  his  heart;  and  though  he  did  not,  therefore,  love  his  daugh- 
ter less,  he  was  thereby  unfitted  for  fully  sympathising  with,  or  under- 
standing the  delicate  organization  of  her  mind.  He  could  not  look 
into  the  inner  world  of  her  heart,  where  a  soul  full  of  generous  sympa- 
thies and  fine  emotions  lived,  whose  thoughts  were  pure  and  earnest, 
unsullied  with  the  sophistries  of  the  world.  He  could  not  estimate 
that  warm  imagination,  whose  glowing  fingers  would  ever  be  limning 
in  phosphorescent  lines,  hopes  and  scenes  upon  the  dark  walls  of  the 
future  ;  or  the  depth  of  that  enthusiastic  love  which  had  never  been 
deceived. 

As  her  father  was  her  principal  companion,  this  difference  of  tem- 
perament had  produced  a  love  of  solitude.  Communing  with  herself, 
or  with  Xature,  was  to  her  a  pleasure,  and  from  these  had  she  acquired 
an  individuality  of  character,  a  correctness  of  taste,  a  quiet  joy,  such 
as  the  votaties  of  pleasure  or  the  slaves  of  vice  never  possess.  The 
crowded  drawing  room,  with  its  glittering  lamps  and  gaudily  dressed 
creatures  —  who  are  often  worthy  of  the  satire  of  Carlyle,  when  he 
says,  "a  world  mostly  of  'stuffed  clothes  suits,'  that  chatter  and  grin 
meaningless  things,  quite  ghastly  to  the  earnest  soul," — possessed  no 
such  charms  for  her  as  the  quiet  domain  of  Xature,  with  the  night  lights 
swinging  in'the  blue  of  heaven.  The  orchestra  had  no  music  so  stir- 
ring to  her  ear,  as  the  warbling  of  birds,  the  sound  of  the  rushing 
wind,  the  majestic  peal  of  the  thunder. 

The  society  which  frequented  her  father's  mansion,  and  with  which 
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she  was  now  brought  into  daily  contact,  was  such  as  the  gay  and  bril- 
liant circles  of  the  world  might  aiford.  Their  visitors  were  numerous, 
for  Mr.  Evans  was  a  southerner,  of  generous  blood,  whose  hospitality 
was  as  unbounded  as  his  wealth  was  great.  ISTor  is  it  to  be  denied  that 
the  hand  of  his  daughter,  heiress  as  she  was  of  his  beautiful  home  and 
extensive  estates,  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  many  there.  But,  fortu- 
nately, Alice  had  an  eye  that  pierced  through  the  hollow  artifice  of 
the  fortune  hunters,  whose  pockets  were  as  empty  of  money  as  their 
hearts  were  devoid  of  all  manly  and  noble  sentiments.  Intuitively,  she 
looked  beneath  that  part  of  man  which  the  tailor  makes,  and  sought 
the  workmanship  of  God.  Too  often,  she  found  it  so  marred  and 
patched  with  human  formalities,  as  to  bear  no  traces  of  the  high  au- 
thorship of  its  being.  She  had  learned,  from  a  communing  with  her- 
self, with  Xature,  and  in  intercourse  with  the  great  and  good  of  all 
past  time,  that  faith,  hope,  a  true  appreciation  and  lively  perception  of 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  the  true,  and  a  good  conscience,  were  the  em- 
blems of  a  noble  soul  ;  and  by  these  did  she  try  the  world  around. 
Alas,  that  so  many  souls — of  men  and  women — should  have  gazed  out 
upon  her  with  meaningless  stare,  when  questioned  concerning  these 
things  ;  she  might  as  well  have  asked  her  poodle  dog. 

High  as  was  this  standard,  it  did  not  elevate  her  so.  far  above  hu- 
manity, as  to  live  on  an  unapproachable  eminence,  alone.  Some  there 
were,  in  whom  the  luxuries  and  frivolities  of  life  could  not  corrupt  the 
nobler  tastes  of  the  heart  ;  and  to  such  she  attached  herself,  with  an 
enthusiasm  as  strong  as  the  loathing  of  the  former  was  deep. 

Of  one  of  these  we  must  now  speak.  He  was  a  young  man  from 
the  north  —  a  physician  by  profession  —  a  man  of  nature.  Without 
either  patrimony  or  the  prestige  of  family  name- — fully  as  potent  in  this 
land  of  equality  as  across  the  water  —  he  had  established  himself  in  a 
respectable  and  increasing  practice.  An  intelligence  of  mind,  and  suav- 
ity of  manners,  had  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  best  society.  His 
personal  appearance  was  such,  as  to  strike  propitiously  even  the  stran- 
ger. Of  tall  and  stately  moving  figure,  a  beaming  dark  eye,  and  a 
mouth  that  could  relax  into  a  smile  when  and  where  a  smile  was  needed, 
he  seemed  to  show  through  a  noble  exterior,  the  proud,  frank,  fearless 
spirit  of  manhood.  The  casual  meeting,  the  occasional  conversation, 
his  individuality  in  society,  marked  him  out  to  Alice,  as  one  different 
from  flatterers — that  meaner  sort  of  men,  who  wait  on  woman's  smile, 
as  if  it  were  the  chief  end  of  man  to  flatter  and  be  flattered,  deceive 
and  be  deceived.  He  never  intruded  himself  upon  her,  nor  seemed  un- 
easy or  offended  when  she  prefered  others.  He  never  flattered  ;  —  he 
sought  neither  empty  compliments  nor  soulless  smiles,  which,  plussed 
together,  equal  the  sum  of  much  intercourse  falsely  called  social ;  — 
but  his  conversation  was  rich  in  noble  thought,  the  euthusiaitic  utter- 
ance of  a  soul.  No  hollow  artifice,  no  selfish  purpose,  no  sickly  senti- 
ment alloyed  the  metal ;  it  was  pure,  and  bore  the  mintage  die  of  truth. 
Could  such  a  one  fail  to  attract  ? 

There  are  souls  which  seem  to  have  been  made  for  communion  with 
each  other.  Minor  differences  of  thought  and  feeling  there  may  be  ; 
but  the  aspirations,  the  hopes  of  their  existence  havmg  been  polarized 
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upon  the  same  magnet,  hence  always  pointing  in  the  same  direction, 
fit  them  to  track  together  the  sea  of  life.  Such  are  emphatically  one, 
and  only  such. 

Some  such  similarity  of  taste  and  feeling  existed  in  these  two  souls  ; 
nor  were  they  long  in  discovering  it.  The  combination  of  heat  and 
moisture  does  not  more  naturally  cause  the  seed  to  germinate,  than 
does  the  association  of  such,  make  friendship  shoot  forth  ;  till  from  a 
seed,  as  minute  as  that  of  a  mustard,  it  grows  with  deep  roots  and  lofty 
hight,  wide-spreading  branches  and  ever  green  leaves,  the  largest  of 
all  trees  whose  shadow  delights  the  soul.  Such  a  friendship  is  lasting. 
Time,  death,  fate,  may  cut  down  the  tree,  but  the  stump  must  remain, 
decaying  slowly  as  life  ;  for  a  forced  and  sudden  removal  would  leave 
ghastly  rents,  never  to  be  covered  over,  deep  in  the  heart. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  one  other  circumstance  contributed  to  bring 
them  together,  with  blended  purposes  and  sympathies.  Situated  as 
Mr.  Evans's  house  was,  near  the  outskirts  of  a  large  city,  he  found 
around  him  on  all  sides  objects  of  charity.  Poor,  hungry,  and  vice- 
thralled  wretches  often  sought  his  door  ;  nor  sought  in  vain.  To  re- 
gard and  relieve  the  wants  of  these,  was  the  work  of  Alice  ;  and  a 
more  bountiful  almoner  never  took  poverty  by  the  hand.  She  not  only 
gave  alms  at  her  own  door,  but  took  pleasure  in  following  poverty  to 
its  wretched  homes,  and  administering  there  to  its  suffering.  Kot  even 
the  sick  bed  caused  her  to  shirk ;  and  when  her  own  efforts  proved  un- 
availing, she  had  a  carte  blanche  npon  the  services  of  Dr.  Worth,  the 
young  physician  of  whom  we  have  made  mention.  His  own  generous 
nature  loved,  as  well  as  Alice  Evans,  these  quiet  deeds  of  charity.  Not 
unfrequently  them  met  in  the  bare,  cold  chambers  of  destitution,  and 
alleviated  from  many  a  pang  the  dying  hour  of  those  to  whom  such 
kindness  seemed  the  experience  of  some  higher  sphere,  so  unlike  what 
they  were  accustomed  to.  When  medicine  and  kindness  availed  not, 
they  would  direct  the  way-worn  traveller  to  that  rest  which  remaineth 
beyond  the  grave  ;■  for  they  knew  that  faith,  even  though  kindled  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  into  a  small  flickering  spark,  was  more  than  death 
and  hell  could  extinguish. 

"  Edward  Worth  my  son-in-law  !  Never  !  never  !  It  is  my  dollars 
that  he  loves,  and  not  my  daughter.  He  will  get  the  latter  as  soon 
as  the  former."  The  old  man's  grey  eye  flashed,  and  his  doubled  hand 
came  thundering  down  upon  the  talole. 

"  Oh,  father,  you  wrong  him.  A  man  can  have  an  honest  heart, 
even  though  he  is  poor,  and  scorn  to  do  a  dishonest  action,  even  for  the 
wealth  you  possess.  I  would  rather  a  thousand  times  trust  the  manly 
upright  heart  I  know  he  has,  than  that  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Martain, 
whose  attentions  you  wish  me  to  favor.  If  you  will  but  try  him,  you 
will  find  that  he  will  spurn  from  him  all  such  littleness  of  motive,  as 
you  would  a  reptile  nestling  in  your  bosom." 

"Alice,  you  do  not  know  the  world  as  I  do.  Frankness  and  seem- 
ing honesty  is  a  garb  that  even  the  devil  can  wear.  You  must  get  the 
better  of  this  foolish  affection  —  all  the  work  of  dreamy  imagination. 
I  have  said  it,  Alice  ;  as  long  as  you  are  my  daughter,  you  shall  never 
wed  Edward  Worth  I " 
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This  last  was  uttered  in  a  firm,  slow  tone  of  voice,  and  Alice  knew 
that  further  expostulation  would  be  in  vain.  She  turned  away  with  a 
full  heart,  in  solitude  to  nurse  this  new-born  sorrow,  the  offspring  to 
her  of  an  untimely  birth. 

The  day  after  the  foregoing  conversation  took  place,  the  following 
note  was  handed  to  Dr.  Worth  : 

"  Sir, — ^Tou  have,  without  my  knowledge,  and  without  my  consent,  obtained 
the  affections  of  my  daughter  Alice.  I  have  yet  to  learn  by  what  right  you  have 
thus  intruded  yourself  into  my  family,  to  mar  its  peace,  and  rob  it  of  one  of  its 
members.  In  future,  sir,  your  visits  to  my  house,  or  attentions  to  my  daughter, 
will  be  highly  disagreeable  to  myself.  Charles  EvAifS. 

His  cheek  crimsoned  as  he  read  this  bitter  and  insulting  note.  In- 
dignantly he  threw  it  upon  the  table,  and  paced  the  floor  with  excited 
step.  The  meaning  was  plain  ;  it  was  the  proud,  old  wealthy  father, 
spurning  him  from  his  door  and  daughter,  as  a  low-born  son  of  poverty. 
The  iron  entered  his  soul,  searing  as  it  went  his  better  feelings.  The 
accusations  of  deceit  and  baseness,  flung  so  bitterly  in  his  face,  stung 
his  sensitive  spirit,  conscious  of  their  falsity.  Gradually,  however,  he 
calmed.  Thoughts  of  Alice  came  upon  him  ; — remembrances  of  com- 
munings, sympathies  and  fellowship  of  purpose,  came  stealing  through 
the  opened  gates  of  memory,  to  bow  his  manly  pride.  It  was  forgot- 
ten ;  for  a  more  tender  cord  was  thrilling  beneath  the  rude  touch. 

Thus  the  day  passed,  its  duties  hstlessly  performed  ;  and  when  eve- 
ning fell,  its  deepening  shades  brought  no  repose  to  his  excited  mind. 
The  flush  still  rested  upon  his  cheek  ;  ever  and  anon,  the  flashing  eye 
and  bitter  smile  told  what  was  passing  within.  It  grew  late  ;  still  he 
sat  in  his  office,  in  silent  communion  with  himself,  as  if  struggling  to 
regain  his  lost  faith  in  the  world. 

The  watchman  on  his  round  was  crying,  '"Tis  past  eleven  o'clock," 
as  a  slight  tap  at  his  office  door  roused  him  from  his  reverie. 

"Does  Dr.  Edward  Worth  live  here?"  enquired  a  closely-muffled 
figure. 

"  I  am  the  gentleman.     What  do  you  want  ?" 

"Let  me  come  in  and  I  will  tell  you  ;"  and  the  figure  entered  with 
stealthy  steps,  and  carefully  closed  the  door  behind. 

"Are  we  alone  ?"  again  it  enquired  in  whispering  voice. 

"Yes!"  replied  Dr.  Worth,  becoming  deeply  interested  in  the  strange 
conduct  of  his  visitor. 

The  hood  was  thrown  back,  and  the  bright  face  of  a  mulatto  girl 
peered  forth.  She  was  beautiful,  and  her  mysterious  air,  at  so  late  an 
hour,  lent  a  still  greater  charm  to  her  appearance.  Her  black  eye 
was  flashing  intensely,  and  upon  the  dark  skinned  cheek  crimsoned  a 
bright  red  spot.  She  breathed  rapidly,  and  a  nervous  tremor  seemed 
to  quiver  every  muscle. 

"Take  a  chair  ;  you  seem  fatigued,"  said  the  doctor.  "Have  you 
come  far  ?  " 

Approaching  him,  she  stammered  out,  "Missus  Alice  sent  me  to  you 
with  this  ring,  and  told  me  to  bring  you  at  midnight,  to  the  spring. 
She  will  be  there  and  meet  you." 
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He  started  as  if  an  adder  had  fastened  on  his  ear  ;  and  apparently- 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  his  visitor,  he  paced  the  floor  for  some 
time  in  silence. 

"Will  you  not  go  ?  Missus  will  be  waiting  ;"  said  the  girl,  laying 
her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

Still  he  remained  silent.  The  insulting  language  of  the  note  was  ring- 
ing in  his  ears.  If  he  went,  would  he  not  be  sacrificing  his  independence, 
and  be  deserving  of  its  insinuations  of  fraud  and  deceit  ?  Should  he 
go  or  not  ?     Love  conquered  his  pride.     "  Yes  !"  he  answered  huskily. 

"Missus  will  be  glad,"  said  the  girl  ;  and  she  smiled  at  the  success 
of  her  midnight  errand. 

Hurriedly  throwing  a  cloak  around  him,  and  seizing  his  hat,  he  said, 
"  Let  us  be  going,  I  am  ready."  With  echoing  foot-fall  they  traverse 
the  silent,  deserted  streets.  The  city  sleeps.  Men  have  left  its  crowd- 
ed marts  and  noisy  thoroughfares,  and  sought  their  quiet  homes.  The 
lights  are  gone  out  ;  save  where  merry  hearts  and  graceful  feet  are 
bounding  to  the  sweet  inspiration  of  music  ;  or  where  the  taper,  glim- 
mering with  sickly  light  by  the  couch  of  pain  and  woe,  looks  out  into 
the  dark  midnight,  —  sad  emblem  of  the  life  that  flickers  within  the 
suffering  bosom,  looking  out  into  the  dark  eternity.  The  city  is  now 
behind  them,  and  with  stealthy  step  they  are  making  their  way  where 
a  spring  bubbles  bright  and  clear  beneath  the  shade  of  a  heavy  clump 
of  trees.  A  female  form  rushes  out  from  the  shade  ;  "  Oh,  Edward  !" 
bursts  from  her  lips,  and  a  head  falls  sobbingly  on  his  breast. 

Hold  !  Let  oblivion  wrap  the  scene.  'T  is  sacred  :  we  have  no  part 
or  power  of  understanding  its  earnest  words  and  passionate  thoughts. 
Pent-up  feelings  now  gush  forth  unstayed.  Bending  beneath  mutual 
sorrow,  heart  beateth  to  heart,  and  spirit  answereth  to  spirit; — so 
weave  unseen  fingers  that  mystic  chain  which  links  soul  to  soul,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  forever  and  ever.  He  that  can  sever,  must  have 
a  stronger  arm  than  human.  What  cares  the  cold  worldly  father  for 
all  this  ?  It  seems  a  dream,  a  fantasy  of  the  soul,  to  him.  He  has  no 
standard  by  which  he  can  measure  its  height,  its  length,  and  depth. 

"  We  can  hope  and  pray  ;  perchance  our  prayers  will  be  heard  ! " 
and  they  parted. 

Once  and  again  they  met  under  the  same  shade  ;  but  hope  was  al- 
ways in  the  distance,  and  their  prayers  unanswered.  In  vain  did  Alice 
plead  with  her  father;  he  remained  inexorable,  and  was  much  incensed 
at  this  unaccountable  obstinacy  on  her  part. 

But  even  the  pleasure  of  these  stolen  interviews  was  not  to  be  per- 
mitted. Parental  vigilance  has  discovered  them.  With  this  discovery 
comes  still  more  restraint  and  watching,  and  the  determination  at  all 
hazards  to  foil  and  crush  this  foolish  desire  in  the  maiden's  breast. 
Alice  was  now  never  permitted  to  be  alone.  When  she  went  out,  it 
was  only  in  the  company  of  her  father  ;  and  at  night  the  housekeeper, 
"Old  Nell,"  as  she  was  called,  slept  in  her  room.  Every  means  of  secret 
communication  was  cut  off,  or  carefully  guarded,  by  her  jealous  and 
anxious  father.  Even  the  servants  were  forbidden  to  hold  intercourse 
with  her,  on  pain  of  instant  dismissal.  The  gardener,  also,  had  orders 
to  have  a  watch  around  the  house,  and  to  shoot  all  suspicious  persons 
trespassing  after  10  o'clock  at  night. 
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Meanwhile,  in  the  maiden's  heart,  darkened  as  it  was,  hope  kept  a 
patient  vigil,  waiting  for  a  dawning.  The  memory  of  the  sun-lit  past 
grew  dearer  day  by  day.  She  loved  to  live  it  o'er  again;  to  recall  the 
time,  ere  this  sorrow  came,  — 

"When  the  clear  depths  of  her  yet  lucid  soul, 
Were  ruffled  with  the  troublings  of  a  strange  joy  ; 
As  if  some  unseen  visitant  from  heaven 
Touched  the  calm  lake,  and  wreathed  its  images 
In  sparkling  waves." 

As  the  hurricane  is  oft  born  in  the  bosom  of  a  calm  summer  noon, 
so  from  out  these  communings  with  the  past,  sprang  an  impulse  wild 
and  strong  again  to  see  him,  whose  bodily  presence,  only,  imprisonment 
could  shut  from  her.  But  to  do  this  was  no  easy  task,  hawk-eyed  and 
wary  as  were  her  janitors. 

Unfortunately  for  Alice,  her  principal  keeper  was  an  "old  maid," 
whose  heart,  if  it  had  ever  been  "stung  with  the  necessity  of  being 
loved,"  had  long  since  grown  callous  to  this  most  beautiful  and  femi- 
nine trait  of  woman's  nature.  Whether  in  the  heyday  of  youth  she 
had  been  neglected  by  the  lords  of  creation,  or  whether  the  summer 
of  her  life  had  been  passed  in  dignified  waiting  for  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  offer,  or  whether  some  ntter  disappointment  had  seared  the  fount 
of  love,  it  matters  not  for  this  short  narrative  to  enquire.  An  empty 
shell  was  her  heart.  True,  it  was  moulded  like  any  other  woman's  ; 
but  the  unsympathising  mein,  the  irate  words,  the  satirical  tongue,  told 
that  from  within  the  glory  had  departed. 

From  such  an  one  Alice  could  extort  little  pity,  much  less  hold  any 
intimate  intercourse.  She  was  continually  reading  lectures  to  Alice 
upon  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  all  things, 
especially  of  men.  But  sour  as  was  the  leaven  of  these  discourses,  it 
would  ferment  in  the  heart  of  her  auditor.  Alice  saw  much  in  the 
world  that  was  grand  and  beautiful  and  true;  and  she  knew  that  there 
were  among  the  falsities  of  life,  men  whose  natures  were  alike  grand, 
beautiful  and  true.  So  she  loved  on,  in  spite  of  doleful  homilies.  But 
in  vain  did  she  supplicate  for  one  hour  of  liberty  from  her  rigid  guard- 
ian j  the  old  Bastile  never  echoed  back  more  coldly  the  cries  of  its 
incarcerated  victims,  than  did  she  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  Alice. 

But  the  mind  of  our  heroine,  naturally  quick  and  inventive,  when 
goaded  by  such  unjust  and  mistaken  treatment,  was  not  long  in  finding 
an  outlet  for  its  strongest  master-wish.  Bitter  and  wild  thoughts  were 
continually  flooding  her  heart,  till  it  was  full  to  bursting  ;  and  she  had 
no  friend  at  hand,  into  whose  breast  she  might  relieve  these  dark  and 
troubled  waters.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  she  should  seek  his 
breast,  where  she  might  freely  pour  them  forth  ?  She  must  do  so,  or 
that  heart  would  break  of  fulness. 

By  careful  intrigue,  she  managed  to  convey  to  Edward  the  follow- 
ing note  :  — 

"I  can  escape  from  my  imprisonment  an  hour  to-night.  Do  not  come  to  the 
spring !  Father  has  given  orders  to  shoot  all  suspicious  persons  seen  on  the 
grounds  after  ten  o'clock.  I  will  be  where  the  creek  enters  the  falls,  at  twelve 
o'clock  to-night.     Do  not  fail  me  I  Alice." 
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The  plan  of  escape  was  in  this  wise:  Alice  and  Nell  were  accustom- 
ed to  take  tea  ia  their  own  room  late  in  the  evening.  After  tea,  she 
would  see  Alice  carefully  stowed  in  bed  ;  then  lock  the  door,  and 
place  the  key  under  her  pillow.  Her  sleeping  was  like  that  of  most 
old  persons,  a  series  of  naps  ;  for  the  slightest  noise  seemed  sufficient 
to  awake  her,  and  cause  a  fumbling  for  the  key  and  prisoner.  The 
many-eyed  Argus  did  not  more  carefully  watch  the  beautiful  virgin 
than  did  Nell  her  hapless  charge.  How,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  key, 
and  unlock  the  door,  was  the  problem  ever  trying  to  the  mind  of  Alice. 

In  her  musings  one  day,  she  remembered  that  there  was  in  her  pos- 
session a  strong  narcotic  powder.  Siie  had  taken  a  similar  one,  when 
suffering  under  severe  and  racking  headache  ;  and  it  had  lulled  her 
into  a  long  and  deep  slumber. 

"  I  will  slip  this  into  her  tea  to-night ;  it  may  drown  her  wakeful- 
ness till  I  can  return  ;"  mused  Alice,  as  she  found  the  powder,  and  hid 
it  in  her  pocket. 

Evening  came,  and  tea  was  served  as  usual.  Alice  prepared  a  cup 
of  tea  for  herself,  precisely  similar  to  "old  Nell's" — a  little  cream  and 
no  sugar, — -and  slipping  the  contents  of  the  powder  in,  stirred  it  care- 
fully. The  old  lady  had  just  poured  out  her  cup,  when  Alice  complain- 
ed of  the  cold  from  a  window  at  her  back,  and  requested  to  have  it 
shut  down.  Not  noticing  the  exited  flush  on  the  cheek  of  Alice,  which 
betokened  anything  but  coolness,  she  left  the  table  and  went  to  tlie 
window  ;  in  doing  so,  she  turned  her  back  upon  the  table,  and  Alice 
seized  the  opportunity  to  exchange  the  cups.  Undiscovered,  it  was 
drunk.     Tlie  first  act  of  the  drama  was  successfully  played. 

The  hour  of  retiring  has  passed.  Alice  is  snugly  stowed  in  her  bed  ; 
the  door  is  locked,  and  the  key  safely  lodged  under  the  head  of  slum- 
bering Nell.  Alice  sleeps  not;  her  head  is  hot,  and  her  spirit  restless; 
wild  and  exciting  fears  rise  mockingly  before  her.  She  fears  to  hope, 
yet  hopes.  She  hardly  knows  whether  heaven  will  bless  her  ;  yet  she 
prays,  "Heaven  keep  me  !"  Meanwhile,  she  trem)Dles  oft,  lest  the  wind, 
roaring  among  the  trees,  or  rattling  at  the  casement,  may  rouse  her 
sleeping  guardian,  and  then  all  will  be  lost. 

The  clock  in  the  hall  is  ticking  —  how  slowly  !  Eleven  has  struck  ; 
and  now  half-past  is  rung  out  upon  the  silence.  Quietly  Alice  slips 
from  her  bed,  and  goes  up  to  Nell ;  she  lays  her  hand  upon  her  ; — no 
answer!  "  She  is  sleeping  soundly  to-night,"  whispers  Alice  ;  and  she 
smiled,  for  hope  was  dawning  in  the  darkness.  The  key  is  in  the  door ; 
carefully  it  unlocks,  and  swings  upon  its  hinges ;  and  she  is  standing  in 
the  wide,  silent  hall.  The  moonlight  streaming  in  from  the  end  win- 
dow, greets  her  with  a  cheering  smile,  as  if  to  say,  "  Maiden,  I  will 
light  thee  where  thy  lover  waits." 

She  listens  !  All  is  silent  and  dark  ;  save  when  the  heavy  breath- 
ings of  Nell  come  fitfully  upon  her  excited  ear.  With  fearful  step,  she 
proceeds  to  the  outer  door.  It  is  passed  ;  swiftly  she  gUdes  in  to  a  by- 
path ;  and  having  gained  the  cover  of  some  shrubbery,  pauses  to  listen 
lest  she  may  be  observed.  There  stands  the  old  mansion  ;  dark  and 
silent,  save  where  the  moonlight  falls  or  the  night  wind  moans.  "God 
keep  the  sleepers  there,  and  me  !"  she  ejaculates,  and  is  lost  amid  the 
shadows  of  night. 
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They  met  once  more  ; — their  sorrows  were  mingled  with  their  tears. 
Still  gazing  upward  to  that  great  clouded  hope  of  their  lives,  they 
spoke  of  a  future,  worthy  of  living  for,  when  the  mists  should  float 
away,  like  those  of  the  morning,  and  its  clear  brightness  gladden 
evermore. 

"Alice,"  spake  Edward,  as  the  time  drew  near  that  they  must  part, 
"you  must  not  come  here  again.  These  meetings  are  too  dearly  priced; 
these  night-damps,  and  this  wild  feverish  excitement,  will  kill  you." 

"  I  may  as  well  die  by  the  night  air,"  replied  Alice,  "as  by  the  cold 
chilling  air  of  my  prison  home.  Distrust  and  tyranny  form  a  sad  con- 
trast with  the  love  and  kind  indulgence  of  former  days.  My  father 
loves  me  still, — I  know  he  does, — 't  is  a  kindness  that  he  means  by  it 
all.  I  love  him  still,  even  though  he  is  so  stern  with  me.  But  is  it 
not  cruel,  to  feel  a  father's  hand  extorting  a  sacrifice  which  no  father 
has  a  right  to  claim  ? " 

"  This  must  be  so  no  longer!"  said  Edward,  with  quivering  lip.  "To- 
morrow I  will  go  to  your  father,  and  plead  our  cause  with  him  for  the 
last  time.  If  he  will  not  hear  me,  I  will  no  longer  shut  you  from  his 
heart.  I  will  ask  him  to  take  you  back  to  his  own  confidence  and  love, 
since  he  cannot  trust  you  in  mine,  —  to  crush  you  in  this  cruel  way  no 
longer, — and  I  will  go  hence.  If  it  comes  to  this,  seem  to  forget  me  ; 
smile  and  be  light-hearted,  as  in  days  when  we  had  never  met.  I  will 
not  take  back  our  vows  ;  heaven  has  recorded  them  ;  no  hand  can  blot 
them  out.  Years  hence,  ciscumstances  may  change,  and  barriers  be 
removed  from  between  us.  We  may  not  meet  again  for  years.  God 
,"  but  his  voice  grew  husky,  and  he  paused. 

They  sank  upon  their  knees.  From  sad,  devoted  hearts,  two  silent 
prayers  went  up  through  the  dark  still  night,  known  only  to  Him  Avho 
heareth  the  wailing  of  his  children,  and  pitieth  them.  Ere  they  rose, 
the  moon,  which  had  hitherto  lighted  their  meeting,  sank  beneath  a 
pile  of  storm-clouds  just  rising  above  the  horizon. 

"It  grows  darker,  Edward,  and  there  is  a  storm  coming  up  yonder. 
How  dismally  the  wind  moans.  I  wish  the  moon  had  stayed  up  a  little 
longer." 

"  Farewell !"  comes  brokenly  from  the  lips;  and  the  parting  kiss  goes 
thrilling,  like  a  living  thing,  down  to  the  heart ;  its  portals  open,  and 
the  soul  receives  this  little  child  of  sorrow,  and  leads  it  to  the  inner- 
most shrine  of  memory, — there  to  live  as  a  ministering  spirit,  till  they 
meet  again.  Turning,  he  wended  his  way  homewards,  not  to  sleep,  but 
to  think  of  the  morrow,  and  of  his  fate. 

Let  us  follow  Alice.  With  trembling  step,  she  proceeds,  ever  and 
anon  stopping  to  listen — now  startled  by  the  rustling  leaf,  or  sighing 
wind.  She  has  almost  reached  the  old  mansion.  In  a  few  moments 
she  will  be  safe  back  again. 

"  Hist !  Who  goes  there  ?"  bursts  in  a  loud,  rough  voice  upon  her 
ear.  It  is  the  gardener  on  his  rounds  ;  he  has  caught  the  sound  of  her 
light  foot-fall,  and  there  he  stands  between  her  and  the  house,  the  out- 
line of  his  brawny  form  just  visible  in  the  darkness. 

"  Perhaps  he  does  not  see  me,  and  will  pass  on,  if  I  am  silent," 
thought  poor,  trembling  Alice,  as  she  leaned  upon  a  tree  for  support. 
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"Who  goes  there  ?  on  your  j)eril,  I  say,"  again  shouted  the  gardener. 

The  thoughts  of  the  anger  of  her  father,  now  that  she  was  discov- 
ered— the  wild  fear  and  excitement  of  the  scene — made  her  almost  un- 
conscious, and  choked  her  utterance.     She  said  nothing. 

There  was  a  flash — a  sharp  report — a  piercing  shriek;  and  Alice  fell 
wounded  to  the  ground.  The  shrill  feminine  cry  revealed  to  the  gar- 
dener his  mistake.  He  sprang  forward,  and  raising  her  from  the 
ground,  in  faltering  tones  inquired,  "Who  are  you?  speak  !" 

"  God  bless  him  !"  she  murmered  ;  and  the  last  gush  of  life  blood 
welled  forth  upon  the  sod  ;  and  the  spirit  went  up  through  the  dark 
gathering  storm,  to  Him  who  loveth  His  children,  and  taketh  them 
out  of  sorrow  into  His  own  bosom. 
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Flow  oii,  O  bitter  tears,  thougli  UDavailing, 

Ye  cannot  wash  this  sorrow  from  my  soul :  i 

Flow  on,  while  grief  my  aching  heart  assailing, 

O'er  my  crush'd  spirit  holds  its  wild  control ; 

Let  years  in  time's  unceasing  cycle  roll, 

Nor  tears,  nor  time,  for  me  a  joy  can  win. 

While  conscience  tells  me  what  I  might  have  been. 

Bright  was  the  prospect  of  life's  opening  day, 

Sweet  were  the  flowers  which  bloomed  on  every  side. 

The  tangled  thorns  that  would  my  progress  stay. 

But  spur'd  me  onward  in  the  gallant  ride 

To  fortune  and  to  fixme,  by  paths  untried. 

Ah  me,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  I  ween 

To  ever  think  on  what  we  might  have  been. 

The  plastic  world  gave  way  before  my  stroke, 
Amazed  it  saw  success  where  others  failed ; 
Success  to  error  is  a  golden  cloak, 
And  I,  enveloped  thus,  completely  mailed. 
My  sins  to  all  save  God  and  conscience  veiled. 
Alas,  no  golden  mail  can  conscience  screen 
From  the  remorseful  doubt  I  might  have  been. 

And  passion,  with  its  fleeting,  wild  delight, 
Its  buried  radiance  shed  upon  my  way. 
The  treacherous  wine  cup  veiled  the  rapid  flight 
Of  wasted  hours,  and  of  the  souls  decay. 

0  joys  too  false,  too  fierce  to  last  alway. 
No  solace  can  I  from  your  memory  glean, 

For  bitter  thoughts  of  what  I  might  have  been, 

Ambition's  torturous  paths  I  fearless  trod. 
Nor  heeded  yawning  gulfs  on  every  side, 

1  trusted  in  myself,  and  not  in  God, 

My  weakness  clothed  in  panoply  of  pride. 
Did  all  things  save  its  wretched  self  deride. 

0  fatal  pride !    O  everlasting  sin  I 

Why  wilt  thou  whisper  what  I  might  have  been. 

But  Gold,  and  Love,  and  Fame  have  not  sufflc'd 
To  fill  the  aching  void  within  my  breast. 
The  brightest  things  of  earth  which  once  I  prized. 
With  heavy  weight  upon  my  spirit  rest ; 

1  cannot  with  their  tinsel'd  joys  be  blest. 
They  but  remind  me  with  their  glittering  sheen 
Of  what  I  should,  of  what  I  might  have  been. 
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THE      WRECK 


B  T     G .      M.      A . 


Morning  on  ocean  shone, — 

"With  eyes  of  light  and  love, 
The  mermaid  saw,  from  her  pearly  throne, 

The  depths  of  the  world  above ;  — 
A  thousand  barques  high  o'er  her  glide. 

Like  birds  on  the  gentle  breeze ; 
While  the  mariner's  song  floats  down  through  the  tide, 

To  her  home  in  the  crystal  seas. 

Under  the  shade  of  a  coral  tree, 

She 's  weaving  a  garland  fair, 
Of  gems,  as  brilliant  as  gems  can  be, 

To  bind  in  her  flowing  hair ; 
And  her  song  the  while  is  echoed  around, 

Through  grottoes  and  sounding  caves ; 
The  sailor  lists  the  mysterious  sound, 

As  it  dies  on  the  upper  waves. 

"  Par,  far  in  yon  blue  dome,  I  see 
The  isles  of  glory  bright, — 
Yet  (a  sea  nymph  whispered  unto  me,) 
I  shall  have  guests  to-night. 

"  Oh,  I'll  wreath  my  hair  with  gems  so  gay, 
And  deck  my  coral  bower 
With  woven  hues  of  the  diamond  ray, 
And  every  ocean  flower. 

.  "Sweet  music  shall  the  sea-shell  breathe, 
Within  the  glassy  billows ; 
And  fairy  hands  bright  dreams  shall  wreath, 
About  my  rocking  pillows. 

"  Oh,  the  green,  green  land  has  palaces  fair, 
And  rich  to  the  artist  eye; 
Yet  none  in  splendor  and  beauty  rare. 
With  the  mermaid's  home  can  vie. 

"  Come,  maiden  bright,  with  the  radiant  hair, 
Come,  man,  in  thy  pride  and  power ; 
Come  silvery  heads,  come  children  fair, 
And  repose  in  the  mermaid's  bower!" 

Prom  mountain,  glen  and  lea. 

The  glorious  sun  withdrew. 
And  Evening  over  land  and  sea 

Its  starry  mantle  threw ;  — 
Like  an  Indian  arrow  speeds  a  boa^ 

Along  on  the  flashing  wave ; 
And  voices  sweet  on  the  night  breeze  float, 

Prom  lips  of  the  gay  and  the  brave. 

On  the  moonlit  deck  have  gathered  there, 

A  bright  and  a  joyous  band ; 
Manhood,  and  youth,  and  beauty  rare, 

All  bound  for  some  better  land. 
The  spirit  of  love  seemed  brooding  o'er 

The  face  of  the  tranquil  night ; 
And  they  bade  adieu  to  the  lessening  shore, 

With  buoyant  hearts,  and  light. 
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How  fair  on  high  rose  the  ocean's  dome, 

Above  the  sparkling  waters ; 
How  sweet  were  tlie  sailor's  dreams  of  home, 

And  bright  as  its  fairest  daughters. 
Alas,  for  those  dreams,  and  that  lone,  lone  barque  I 

Far  over  the  midnight  wave 
Eing  shrieks  so  -nold !     Ye  angels,  hark ! 

It  has  sunk  to  an  ocean  grave  ! 

When  the  sun  rode  up  the  welkin  blue, 

Revealing  earth  and  heaven. 
On  the  wide,  wide  sea  no  eye  might  view 

The  barque  that  sailed  at  even. 
Far  down,  in  the  ocean's  gem-lighted  hall, 

The  mermaid's  guests  are  sleeping; 
.  "While  a  fairy  troupe,  of  sea-nymphs  all, 

Fond  vigils  are  o'er  them  keeping. 

Oh,  sea!  thou  dark,  mysterious  sea! 

So  lonety,  grand  and  vast ; 
Thou  mayst  swell  thy  conquests,  and  deck  thy  halls, 

And  keep  thy  treasures  fast. 
We  yield  thee  the  wrecks  of  thy  countless  storms, 

Thy  priceless  gems,  and — with  direst  pain — 
We  give  thee,  oh,  many  beloved  forms ; 

But  never  the  souht  of  thy  slain! 


SONa    OF    THE    FIRE  ME  JT. 

DEDICATED    TO    THE    FIREMEN    OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


BY    JAMES    LINEN. 


Hark!   hear  ye  the  sound  of  the  tolling  bell. 
That  breaks  on  the  ear  like  a  dismal  knell  ? 
'T  is  the  startling  ring  that  aloud  proclaims. 
We  must  onward  rush  to  the  sweeping  flames. 

Chorus. — Hurrah!  for  our  our  homes,  and  our  gallant  band. 
The  flower  and  the  pride  of  the  golden  land ; 
We  have  hearts  that  feel,  we  have  arms  that  save, 
And  our  names  shall  live  with  the  free  and  brave! 

Smoke  in  black  volumes  may  veil  the  blue  sky, 
Wild  the  gale  whistle,  and  red  meteors  fly ; 
The  doomed  pile  may  blaze,  and  rafters  may  fall; — 
No  fiery  tempest  our  hearts  can  appal. 
Chorus. — Hurrah !  for  our  homes,  &c. 

Flames  may  be  raging  like  demons  of  wrath, — 
Death  may  be  lurking  in  dire  Ruin's  path, — 
But  firemen  ne'er  shrink  from  facing  the  foe, 
And  Danger  defy  wherever  we  go. 
Chorus, — Hurrah!  for  our  homes,  &c. 

Bold  and  undaunted,  with  hearts  beating  free, 
Swift  as  our  eagles,  to  Duty  we  flee ; — 
While  others  toil  on  for  gold  or  for  fame, 
Let  Honor  preserve  unblemished  our  name. 
Chorus. — Hurrah !  for  our  homes,  &c. 
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CALIFORNIA,    IN     1852. 

BY     SHIELET. 

LETTER   TWENTY-SECOND. 

RESIDENCE     IN     THE     MINES. 

Feom  otte  Log  Cabin,  Indian  Bar,  Oct.  2T,  1852. 

In^  my  last  epistle,  my  clear  M.,  I  left  myself  safely  ensconced  at 
Greenwood's  Rancho,  in  about  as  uncomfortable  a  position  as  a  person 
could  well  be,  where  board  was  fourteen  dollars  a  week.  Now  you 
must  not  think  that  the  proprietors  were  at  all  to  blame  for  our  miser- 
able condition.  They  w^ere,  I  assure  you,  very  gentlemanly  and  intel- 
ligent men  ;  and  I  owe  them  a  thousand  thanks,  for  the  many  acts  of 
kindness,  and  the  friendly  efforts  which  they  made  to  amuse  and  inter- 
est me  while  I  was  in  their  house.  They  said  from  the  first  that  they 
were  utterly  unprepared  to  receive  ladies,  and  it  was  only  after  some 
persuasion,  and  as  a  favor  to  me,  that  they  consented  to  let  me  come. 
They  intend  soon  to  build  a  handsome  house  ;  for  it  is  thought  that 
this  valley  will  be  a  favorite  summer  resort  for  people  from  the  cities 
below. 

The  American  Yalley  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  all  California. 
It  is  seven  miles  long  and  three  or  four  wide,  wath  the  Feather  River 
wending  its  quiet  way  through  it,  unmolested  by  flumes,  and  undis- 
turbed by  wing  dams.  It  is  a  superb  farming  country,  everything 
growing  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  I  saw  turnips  there  which  meas- 
ured larger  round  than  my  waist,  and  all  other  vegetables  in  the  same 
proportion.  There  are  beautiful  rides  in  every  direction;  though  I  was 
too  unwell  during  my  stay  there  to  explore  them  as  I  wished.  There 
is  one  draw-back  upon  the  beauty  of  these  valleys,  and  it  is  one  pecu- 
liar to  all  the  scenery  in  this  part  of  California — and  that  is,  the  mon- 
otonous tone  of  the  foliage,  nearly  all  the  trees  being  firs.  One  misses 
that  infinite  variety  of  waving  forms,  and  those  endless  shades  of  ver- 
dure, which  make  New  England  forest  scenery  so  exquisitely  lovely. 
And  then  that  gorgeous  autumnal  phenomenon,  witnessed,  I  believe, 
nowhere  but  in  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union,  one  never  sees  here. 
How  often,  in  my  far-away  Yankee  home,  have  I  laid  me  down  at  eve, 
with  the  whole  earth  looking  so  freshly  green,  to  rise  in  the  morning 
and  behold  the  wilderness  blossoming,  not  only  like  the  rose,  but  hke 
all  other  flowers  beside,  and  glittering  as  if  a  shower  of  butterflies  had 
fallen  upon  it  during  the  silent  watches  of  the  night.  I  have  a  vague 
idea  that  I  "  hooked "  that  butterfly  comparison  from  somebody.  If 
so,  I  beg  the  injured  person's  pardon,  and  he  or  she  may  have  a  hun- 
dred of  mine  to  pay  for  it. 

It  was  at  Greenwood's  Rancho,  that  the  famous  quartz  hoax  origi- 
nated last  winter,  which  so  completely  gulled  our  good  miners  on  the 
river.  I  visited  the  spot,  which  has  been  excavated  to  some  extent. 
The  stone  is  very  beautiful,  being  lined  and  streaked  and  splashed  with 
crimson,  purple,  green,  orange,  and  black.     There  was  one  large  white 
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block,  veined  with  stripes  of  a  magnificent  blood-red  color,  and  partly- 
covered  witli  a  dark  mass,  which  was  the  handsomest  thing  of  the  kind 
I  ever  saw.  Some  of  the  crystalizations  were  wonderfully  perfect.  I 
had  a  piece  of  the  bed  rock  given  me,  completely  covered  with  natural 
prisms,  varying  in  size  from  an  inch  down  to  those  not  larger  than  the 
head  of  a  pin. 

Much  of  the  immigration  from  across  the  plains,  on  its  way  to  the 
cities  below,  stops  here  for  awhile  to  recruit.  I  always  had  a  strange 
fancy  for  that  Xomadic  way  of  coming  to  California.  To  lie  down 
under  starry  skies,  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  human  habitation,  and 
to  rise  up  on  dewy  mornings,  to  pursue  our  way  though  a  strange 
country,  so  wildly  beautiful,  seeing  each  day  something  new  and  won- 
derful, seemed  to  me  truly  enchanting.  But  cruel  reality  strips  tvery- 
thing  of  its  rose  tints.  The  poor  women  arrive,  looking  as  haggard  as 
so  many  Endorean  witches  ;  burnt  to  the  color  of  a  hazel-nut,  with 
their  hair  cut  short,  and  its  gloss  entirely  destroyed  by  the  alkali,  whole 
plains  of  which  they  are  compelled  to  cross  on  the  way.  You  will 
hardly  find  a  family  that  has  not  left  some  beloved  one  buried  upon  the 
plains.  And  they  are  fearful  funerals,  those.  A  person  dies,  and  they 
stop  just  long  enough  to  dig  his  grave  and  lay  him  in  it,  as  decently  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  and  the  long  train  hurries  onward,  leaving 
its  healthy  companion  of  yesterday,  perhaps,  in  this  boundless  city  of 
the  dead.     On  this  hazardous  journey,  they  dare  not  linger. 

I  was  acquainted  with  a  young  widow  of  twenty,  whose  husband 
died  of  cholera  when  they  were  but  five  weeks  on  their  journey.  He 
was  a  Judge  in  one  of  the  Western  States,  and  a  man  of  some  emi- 
nence in  his  profession.  She  is  a  pretty  little  creature,  and  all  the  as- 
pirants to  matrimony  are  candidates  for  her  hand. 

One  day  a  party  of  immigrant  women  came  into  my  room,  which  was 
also  the  parlor  of  the  establishment.  Some  observation  was  made, 
which  led  me  to  enquire  of  one  of  them  if  her  husband  was  with  her. 

"  She  hain't  got  no  husband,"  fairly  chuckled  one  of  her  companions  ; 
"She  came  with  me,  and  her  feller  died  of  cholera  on  the  plains  !" 

At  this  startling  and  brutal  announcement,  the  poor  girl  herself 
gave  a  hysteric  giggle,  which  I  at  first  thought  proceeded  from  heart- 
lessness  ;  but  I  was  told  afterwards,  by  the  person  under  whose  imme- 
diate protection  she  came  out,  and  who  was  a  sister  of  her  betrothed, 
that  the  tender  woman's  heart  received  such  a  fearful  shock  at  the 
sudden  death  of  her  lover,  that  for  several  weeks  her  life  was  des- 
paired of. 

I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  calling  at  the  different  encampments  ; 
for  nothing  enchanted  me  half  so  much  as  to  hear  about  this  strange 
exodus  from  the  States.  I  never  weary  of  listening  to  stories  of  ad- 
ventures on  the  plains,  and  some  of  the  family  histories  are  deeply  in- 
teresting. 

■  I  was  acquainted  with  four  women,  all  sisters  or  sisters-in-law,  who 
had  among  them  thirty-six  children,  the  entire  number  of  which  had 
arrived  thus  far  in  perfect  health.  They  could  of  themselves  form 
quite  a  respectable  village. 

The  immigration  this  year,  contained  many  intelligent  and  truly  ele- 
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gant  persons,  who,  having  caught  the  fashionable  epidemic,  had  left 
luxurious  homes  in  the  States,  to  come  to  California.  Among  others, 
there  was  a  young  gentleman  of  nineteen,  the  son  of  a  United  States 
Senator,  who  having  just  graduated,  felt  adventurous,  and  determined 
to  cross  the  plains.  Like  the  rest,  he  arrived  in  a  somewhat  dilapida- 
ted condition,  with  elbows  out,  and  a  hat  the  very  counterpart  of  Sam 
Weller's  "gossamer  ventilation,"  which,  if  you  remember,  "though  not 
a  very  hansome  'un  to  look  at,  was  an  astonishin'  good  'un  to  wear  ! " 
I  must  confess  that  he  became  ragged  clothes  the  best  of  any  one  I 
ever  saw,  and  made  me  think  of  the  picturesque  beggar  boys,  in  Mu- 
rillo's  paintings  of  Spanish  life. 

Then  there  was  a  person,  who  used  to  sing  in  public  with  Ossian 
Dodge.  He  had  a  voice  of  remarkable  purity  and  sweetness,  which  he 
was  kind  enough  to  permit  us  to  hear  now  and  them.  I  hardly  know 
of  what  nation  he  claimed  to  be.  His  father  was  an  Englishman,  his 
mother  an  Italian;  he  was  born  in  Poland,  and  had  lived  nearly  all  his 
life  in  the  United  States.  He  was  not  the  only  musical  genius  that  we 
had  among  us.  There  was  a  little  girl  at  one  of  the  tents,  who  had 
taught  herself  to  play  on  the  accordeon  on  the  way  out.  She  was 
really  quite  a  prodigy,  singing  very  sweetly,  and  accompanying  herself 
with  much  skill  upon  the  instrument. 

There  was  another  child,  whom  I  used  to  go  to  look  at,  as  I  would 
go  to  examine  a  picture.  She  had,  without  exception,  the  most  beau- 
tiful face  I  ever  saw.  Even  the  alkali  had  not  been  able  to  mar  the 
golden  glory  of  the  curls  which  clustered  around  that  splendid  little 
head.  She  had  soft  brown  eyes,  which  shone  from  beneath  their  silken 
lashes,  like  "a  tremulous  evening  star;"  a  mouth  which  made  you  think 
of  a  string  of  pearls  threaded  on  scarlet  ;  and  a  complexion  of  the 
waxen  purity  of  the  japonica,  with  the  exception  of  a  band  of  brownest 
freckles,  which,  extending  from  the  tip  of  each  cheek  straight  across 
the  prettiest  possible  nose,  added,  I  used  to  fancy,  a  new  beauty  to 
her  enchanting  face.  She  was  very  fond  of  me,  and  used  to  bring  me 
wild  cherries  which  her  brothers  had  gathered  for  her.  Many  a  morn- 
ing I  have  raised  my  eyes  from  my  book,  startled  by  that  vision  of 
infant  loveliness  —  for  her  step  had  the  still  grace  of  a  snow-flake  — 
standing  in  beautiful  silence  by  my  side. 

Bat  the  most  interesting  of  all  my  pets  was  a  widow,  whom  we  used 
to  call  the  "  long  woman."  When  but  a  few  weeks  on  the  journey, 
she  had  buried  her  husband,  who  died  of  cholera  after  about  six  hours 
illness.  She  had  come  on  ;  for  what  else  could  she  do  ?  jSTo  one  was 
willing  to  guide  her  back  to  her  old  home  in  the  States  ;  and  when  I 
knew  her,  she  was  living  under  a  large  tree  a  few  rods  from  the  rancho, 
and  sleeping  at  night,  with  all  her  family,  in  her  one  covered  wagon. 
God  only  knows  where  they  all  stowed  themselves  away,  for  she  was 
a  modern  Mrs.  Rogers,  with  "nine  small  children  and  one  at  the  breast;" 
indeed,  of  this  catechismical  number,  the  oldest  was  but  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  the  youngest  a  nursing  babe  of  six  months.  She  had 
eight  sons  and  one  daughter.  Just  fancy  how  dreadful ;  only  one  girl 
to  all  that  boy  1  People  used  to  wonder  what  took  me  so  often  to 
her  encampment,  and  at  the  interest  with  which  I  listened  to  what 
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they  called  her  "  stupid  talk."  Certainly,  there  was  nothing  poetical 
about  the  woman.  Leigh  Hunt's  friend  could  not  have  elevated  her 
common-place  into  the  sublime.  She  was  immensely  tall,  and  had  a 
hard,  weather-beaten  face,  surmounted  by  a  dreadful  horn  comb  and 
a  heavy  twist  of  hay-colored  hair,  which,  before  it  was  cut  and  its  gloss 
all  destroyed  by  the  alkali,  must,  from  its  luxuriance,  have  been  very 
handsome.  But  what  interested  me  so  much  in  her,  was  the  dogged 
and  determined  way  in  which  she  had  set  that  stern,  wrinkled  face  of 
her's  against  poverty.  She  owned  nothing  in  the  world  but  her  team, 
and  yet  she  planned  all  sorts  of  successful  ways,  to  get  food  for  her 
small,  or  rather  large  family.  She  used  to  wash  shirts,  and  iron  them 
on  a  chair — in  the  open  air,  of  course  ;  and  you  can  fancy  with  what 
success.  But  the  gentlemen  were  too  generous  to  be  critical,  and  as 
they  paid  her  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  she  asked,  she  accumu- 
lated quite  a  handsome  sum  in  a  few  days.  She  made  me  think  of  a 
long-legged,  very  thin  hen,  scratching  for  dear  life,  to  feed  her  never-to- 
be-satisfied  brood.  Poor  woman!  she  told  me  that  she  was  compelled  to 
allowance  her  young  ones,  and  that  she  seldom  gave  them  as  much  as 
they  could  eat,  at  any  one  meal.     She  was  worse  off  than  the 

■  "  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe, 


And  had  so  many  children  she  did  n't  know  what  to  do ; 
To  some  she  gave  butter,  and  some  she  gave  bread, 
And  to  some  she  gave  whippings,  and  sent  them  to  bed." 

Now  my  old  woman  had  no  butter  and  very  little  bread  ;  and  she  was 
so  naturally  economical,  that  even  whippings  were  sparingly  adminis- 
tered. But  after  all  their  privations,  they  were  —  with  the  exception 
of  the  eldest  hope  —  as  healthy  looking  a  set  of  ragged  little  wretches 
as  ever  I  saw.  The  aforesaid  "hope"  was  the  longest,  the  leanest,  and 
the  bob-sidedest  specimen  of  a  Yankee  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
He  wore  a  white  face,  whiter  eyes,  and  whitest  hair  ;  and  walked 
about,  looking  as  if  existence  was  the  merest  burden,  and  he  wished 
somebody  would  have  the  goodness  to  take  it  off  his  hands.  He  seem- 
ed always  to  be  in  the  act  of  yoking  up  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  ringing 
every  change  of  which  the  English  alphabet  is  capable,  upon  the  one 
single  Yankee  execration,  "  darnoJion ! "  which  he  scattered,  in  all  its 
comical  varieties,  upon  the  tow  head  of  his  young  brother,  a  piece  of 
chubby  giggle,  who  was  forever  trying  to  hold  up  a  dreadful  yoke, 
which  woiddnH  "stay  put,"  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  those  fat,  dirty 
little  hands  of  his.  The  "  long  woman,"  mother  like,  excused  him  by 
saying  that  he  had  been  sick  ;  though  once  when  the  "darned  fools" 
flew  thicker  than  usual,  she  gently  observed  that  "  he  had  forgotten 
that  he  Avas  a  child  himself  once."  He  certainly  retained  no  trace  of 
having  enjoyed  that  delightful  state  of  existence  ;  and  though  one 
would  not  be  so  rude  as  to  call  him  an  "  old  boy,"  yet  being  always 
clad  in  a  middle-aged  habit,  an  elderly  coat  and  adult  pantaloons,  one 
would  as  little  fancy  him  a  young  man.  Perhaps  the  fact  of  his  wear- 
ing his  father's  wardrobe,  in  all  its  unaltered  amplitude,  might  help  to 
confuse  one's  ideas  on  the  subject. 

There  was  another  dear  old  lady,  to  whom  I  took  the  largest  kind 
of  a  liking,  she  was  so  exquisitely  neat.  Although  she  too  had  no 
floor,  her  babe  always  had  on  a  clean  white  dress  and  face  to  match. 
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She  was  about  four  feet  high,  and  had  a  perfect  passion  for  wearing 
those  frightful  frontpieces  of  false  hair,  with  which  the  young  women 
of  L.  were  once  in  the  habit  of  coyering  their  abundant  tresses.  She 
used  to  send  me  little  pots  of  fresh  butter,- — the  first  that  I  had  tasted 
since  I  left  the  States, — beautifully  stamped,  and  lookiug  like  ingots 
of  virgin  gold.  I,  of  course,  made  a  dead  set  at  the  frontpiece;  though 
I  do  believe,  that  to  this  distorted  taste,  and  its  accompanying  horror 
of  a  cap,  she  owed  the  preservation  of  her  own  beautiful  hair.  To 
please  me  she  laid  it  aside ;  but  I  am  coavinced  that  it  was  restored  to 
its  proud  eminence  as  soon  as  I  left  the  valley,  for  she  evidently  had  a 
"sneaking  kindness"  for  it  that  nothing  could  destroy.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  she  wore  it  from  religious  principle,  thinking  it  her 
duty  to  look  as  old  as  possible,  for  she  appeared  fifteen  years  younger 
when  she  took  it  off.  She  told  me  that  in  crossing  the  plains,  she  used 
to  stop  on  Saturdays,  and  taking  everything  out  of  the  wagons,  wash 
them  in  strong  lye  ;  to  which  precaution  she  attributed  the  perfect 
health  which  they  all  enjoyed  (the  family,  not  the  wagons)  during  the 
whole  journey. 

There  is  one  thing  for  which  the  immigrants  deserve  high  praise,  and 
that  is,  for  having  adopted  the  Bloomer  dress,  (frightful  as  it  is  on  all 
other  occasions)  in  crossing  the  plains.  For  such  an  excursion  it  is 
just  the  thing. 

I  ought  to  say  a  word  about  the  dances  which  we  used  to  have  in 
the  bar  room,  a  place  so  low  that  a  very  tall  man  could  not  have  stood 
upright  in  it.  One  side  was  fitted  up  as  a  store,  and  another  side  with 
bunks  for  lodgers.  These  bunks  were  elegantly  draperied  with  red 
calico,  through  which  we  caught  dim  glimpses  of  blue  blankets.  If 
they  could  only  have  had  sheets,  they  would  have  fairly  been  enveloped 
in  the  American  colors.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  there  is  anything 
national  in  this  eternal  passion  for  blue  blankets  and  red  calico  ?  On 
ball  nights  the  bar  was  closed,  and  everything  was  very  quiet  and  re- 
spectable. To  be  sure,  there  was  some  danger  of  being  swept  away  in 
a  flood  of  tobacco  juice  ;  but  luckily  the  floor  was  uneven,  and  it  lay 
around  in  puddles,  which  with  care  one  could  avoid,  merely  running 
the  minor  risk  of  falling  prostrate  upon  the  wet  boards,  in  the  midst  of 
a  galopade. 

Of  course  the  company  was  made  up  principally  of  the  immigrants. 
Such  dancing,  such  dressing,  and  such  conversation  surely  was  never 
heard  or  seen  before.  The  gentlemen,  generally,  were  compelled  to 
have  a  regular  fight  with  their  fair  partners,  before  they  could  drag 
them  on  to  the  floor.  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  almost  always  the 
stronger  vessel  won  the  day,  or  rather  night,  except  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain timid  youths,  who  after  one  or  two  attacks,  gave  up  the  battle  in 
despair. 

I  thought  that  I  had  had  some  experience  in  bad  grammar,  since  I 
came  to  California,  but  the  good  people  were  the  first  that  I  had  ever 
heard  use  right  royal  ive,  instead  of  us.  Do  not  imagine  that  all,  or 
even  the  larger  part  of  the  company,  were  of  this  description.  There 
were  many  intelligent  and  well-bred  women,  whose  acciuaintance  I  made 
with  extreme  pleasure. 

After  reading  the  discription  of  the  inconveniences  and  discomforts 
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whicli  we  suffered  in  the  American  "Valley, — and  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  have  not  at  all  exaggerated  them, — you  may  imagine  my  joy  when 
two  of  our  friends  arrived  from  Indian  Bar,  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
panying us  home.  We  took  two  days  for  our  return,  and  thus  I  was 
not  at  all  fatigued.  The  weather  was  beautiful,  our  friends  amusing, 
and  F.  well  and  happy.  We  stopped  at  night  at  a  rancho,  where  they 
had  a  tame  frog.  You  cannot  think  how  comically  it  looked,  hopping 
about  the  bar,  quite  as  much  at  home  as  a  tame  squirrel  would  have 
been.  I  had  a  bed  made  up  for  me  at  this  place,  on  one  end  of  a  long 
dining  table.  It  was  very  comfortable,  with  the  trifling  drawback  that 
I  had  to  rise  earlier  than  I  wished,  in  order  that  what  had  been  a  bed 
at  night,  might  become  a  table  by  day. 

We  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  set  fire  to  some  fir  trees.  Oh, 
how  splendidly  they  looked,  with  the  flames  leaping  and  curling  amid  the 
dark  green  foliage,  like  a  golden  snake,  fiercely  beautiful.  The  shriek 
which  the  fire  gave  as  it  sprang  upon  its  verdant  prey,  made  me  think 
of  the  hiss  of  some  furious  reptile,  about  to  wrap  in  its  burning  folds 
its  helpless  victim. 

With  what  perfect  delight  did  I  re-enter  my  beloved  log  cabin.  One 
of  our  good  neighbors  had  swept  and  put  it  in  order  before  my  arrival, 
and  everything  was  clean  and  neat  as  possible.  How  gratefully  to  my 
feet  felt  the  thick  warm  carpet ;  how  perfect  appeared  the  floor,  v/hich 
I  had  once  reviled  (I  begged  its  pardon  on  the  spot)  because  it  \vas 
not  exactly  even;  how  cosy  the  old  faded  calico  couch;  how  thorough- 
ly comfortable  the  four  chairs,  (two  of  them  had  been  thoroughly  re- 
bottomed  with  brown  sail  cloth,  tastefully  put  on  with  a  border  of  car- 
jDet  tacks)  ;  how  truly  elegant  the  closet-case  toilet  table,  with  the 
doll's  looking  glass  hanging  above,  which  shewed  my  face  —  the  first 
time  that  I  had  seen  it  since  I  left  home^ — some  six  shades  darker  than 
usual ;  how  convenient  the  trunk  which  did  duty  as  a  v/ash-staud,  with 
its  vegetable  dish  instead  of  a  bowl,  (at  the  rancho  I  had  a  pint  tin  pan, 
when  it  was  not  in  use  in  the  kitchen) ;  but  above  and  beyond  all,  how 
superbly  luxurious  the  magnificent  bedstead,  with  its  splendid  hair  mat- 
tress, its  clean  wide  linen  sheets,  its  nice  square  pillows,  and  its  large 
generous  blankets  and  quilts.  And  then  the  cosy  little  supper,  arrayed 
on  a  table-cloth;  and  the  long,  delightful  evening  afterwards,  by  a  fra- 
grant fire  of  beach  and  pine,  when  we  talked  over  our  past  sufferings  ! 
Oh,  it  was  delicious  as  a  dream,  and  almost  made  amends  for  the  three 
dreadful  weeks  of  pleasuring  in  the  American  Yalley. 


TO    THE    MEEEIMAOK. 


Along  thy  banks,  -wild  Merrimack, 

In  summer  evening  oft  I  strayed, 
Or  iioated  down  thy  darkened  track, 

As  twiliglit  deepened  into  shade. 
My  heart  has  changed ;  but  still  I  know 

Thy  waters  sparkle  on  their  way, 
And  murmer  music  in  their  flow, 

Which  charmed  my  heart  in  earlier  day. 

Swift  gliding  stream  I  upon  thy  tide, 

One  evening,  swept  a  light  canoe ; 
Two  friends  were  seated  side  by  side. 

Whose  hearts  were  one^  tho'  they  were  two.  I 


Bright  stars  that  beamed  with  silver  light. 
Found  answering  stars  in  river  skies'"; 

And  thus  my  soul,  on  that  still  night, 
"Was  mirrored  in  soft  dreamy  eyes. 

When  morning  shed  its  first  pale  beam, 

The  star-gleams  faded  from  the  river ; 
Two  hearts  were  parted  on  life's  stream, 

No  more  to  wake  reflections  ever. 
As  ripples  of  the  dashing  oar 

Swept  miiTored  worlds  from  placid  stream, 
So  faded  —  and  forevermore  — 

Ttie  evening  star  of  love's  bright  dream. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PIONEERS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

BY       J  .      TV. 

The  first  Americans  that  arrived  in  California,  over-land,  were 
under  the  command  of  Jedediah  S.  Smith,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Smith 
accompanied  the  first  trapping  and  trading  expedition,  sent  from  St. 
Louis  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  by  Gen.  Ashley.  The  abil- 
ity and  energy  displayed  by  him,  as  a  leader  of  parties  engaged  in 
trapping  beaver,  were  considered  of  so  much  importance  by  Gen.  Ash- 
ley, that  he  soon  proposed  to  admit  him  as  a  partner  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fur  Company.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  concern  were  subsequently  conducted  by  the  firm  of  Ashley  and 
Smith,  until  1828,  when  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Sublette,  and  Mr.  Jackson,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  same  business  in  the  mountains,  associated 
themselves  with  Mr.  Smith,  and  bought  out  Gen.  Ashley.  They  con- 
tinued the  business,  under  the  name  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Com- 
pany, until  the  summer  of  1830,  when  they  retired  from  the  mountains, 
disposing  of  their  property  and  interest  in  the  enterprise  to  Messrs. 
Fitzpatrick,  Bridger,  Solomon  Sublette,  and  Trapp.  Mr.  Wm.  L. 
Sublette  subsequently  re-engaged  in  the  business. 

In  the  spring  of  1826,  Mr.  Smith,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  about 
twenty-five  men,  left  the  winter  quarters  of  the  company  to  make  a 
spring  and  fall  hunt.  Traveling  westerly,  he  struck  the  sources  of 
Green  river,  which  he  followed  down  to  its  junction  with  Grand  river, 
where  the  two  form  the  Colorado.  He  there  left  the  river,  and  trav- 
eling westei'ly,  approached  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California  ;  when, 
traveling  westwardly,  in  search  of  a  favorable  point  to  continue  his 
exploration  towards  the  ocean,  he  crossed  the  mountains,  and  descend- 
ed into  the  great  valley  of  California,  near  its  south-eastern  extremity. 
Thus  being  not  only  the  first  American,  but  the  first  person,  who,  from 
the  east  or  north,  had  entered  the  magnificent  valley  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin and  Sacramento,  or  who  had  ever  seen  or  explored  any  of  the 
rivers  falling  into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 

The  following  winter  and  spring  he  prosecuted  with  success,  the 
catching  of  beaver,  on  the  streams  flowing  into  the  lakes  of  the  Tu- 
lares,  on  the  San  Joaquin  and  tributaries,  as  also  on  some  of  the  lower 
branches  of  the  Sacramento.  At  the  commencement  of  summer,  the 
spring  hunt  having  closed,  he  essayed  to  return,  by  following  up  the 
American  river  ;  but  the  height  of  the  mountains,  and  other  obstacles 
which  he  encountered,  induced  him  to  leave  the  party  in  the  valley, 
during  the  summer.  He  accordingly  returned  ;  and  having  arranged 
their  summer  quarters  on  that  river,  near  the  present  town  of  Brighton, 
prepared  to  make  the  journey,  accompanied  by  a  few  well-tried  and 
hardy  hunters,  to  the  summer  rendezvous  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur 
Company,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Selecting 
favorite  and  trusty  horses  and  mules,  Mr.  Smith,  with  three  compan- 
ions, left  camp  to  undertake  one  of  the  most  arduous  and  dangerous 
journeys  ever  attempted.     Ascending  the  Sierra  Nevada,  he  crossed  it 
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at  a  point  of  elevation  so  great,  that  on  the  night  of  the  Stth  of  June, 
most  of  his  mules  died  from  mtense  cold.  He  descended  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountains,  and  entered  upon  the  thirsty  and  sterile  plains 
that  were  spread  out  before  him  in  all  their  primitive  nakedness  ;  but 
his  horses  were  unable  to  accomplish  the  journey. 

Next  to  the  Bedouin  of  the  great  African  desert,  if  not  equally  with 
him,  the  trapper  of  the  wilds  of  the  American  continent,  worships  the 
noble  horse  ;  which  not  only  proudly  carries  his  owner  up  to  the  huge 
bison,  when  hunger  presses  the  hunter,  and  swiftly  flees  from  the  over- 
powering horde  of  savages  who  seek  his  life  ;  but,  while  the  solitary, 
benighted  and  fatigued  hunter  snatches  a  few  shreds  of  repose,  stands 
the  trusty  sentinel,  with  ears  erect  and  penetrating  eye,  to  catch  the 
first  movement  of  every  object  within  its  view,  or  with  distended  nos- 
tril to  inhale  the  odor  of  the  red  man  with  which  the  passing  breeze 
is  impregnated,  and  arouse  his  aifectiouate  master.  What,  then,  were 
the  feelings  of  these  men,  as  they  saw  their  favorite  steeds,  which  had 
long  been  their  companions,  and  were  selected  for  their  noble  bearing, 
reeling  and  faltering  on  those  inhospitable  plains.  Still  worse,  when 
they  were  compelled  to  sever  the  brittle  thread  of  life,  and  dissolve  all 
those  attachments  and  vivid  hopes  of  future  companionship  and  useful- 
ness, by  the  use  of  the  rifle,  which  at  other  times,  with  unerring  aim, 
would  have  sent  death  to  the  man  who  should  attempt  to  deprive  them 
of  their  beloved  animals. 

They  hastily  cut  from  the  lifeless  bodies  a  few  pieces  of  flesh,  as  the 
only  means  of  sustaining  their  own  existence  ;  and  in  this  manner  they 
supported  life  until  they  passed  the  Desert  and  arrived  on  foot  at  the 
rendezvous. 

A  party  was  immediately  organized,  and  with  such  supplies  as  were 
required  for  the  company  left  in  California,  Mr.  Smith  hastened  his 
departure.  Traveling  south,  to  avoid  in  some  degree  the  snow  and 
cold  of  winter,  he  descended  and  crossed  Grrand  river  of  the  Colorado, 
and  continuing  south-westerly,  he  approached  the  Colorado  river  from 
the  east,  near  the  camp  of  the  Mohave  Indians.  In  the  attempt  to 
transport  his  party,  by  means  of  rafts,  over  this  river,  in  which  he  was 
aided  by  the  Mohaves,  who  professed  great  friendship  and  hospitality, 
he  was  suddenly  surprised  by  the  treacherous  Indians,  who,  upon  a 
pre-concerted  signal,  simultaneously  attacked  the  men  who  were  on 
each  bank  of  the  river,  and  upon  a  raft  then  crossing,  massacred  the 
party,  with  the  exception  of  two  men  and  Mr.  Smith,  who  escaped  and 
after  great  suffering  arrived  at  the  Mission  of  San  Grabriel,  in  Cali- 
fornia. They  were  immediately  arrested  by  the  military  officer  at  that 
place,  because  they  had  no  passports.  This  functionary  forwarded  an 
account  of  the  arrival  and  detention  of  the  foreigners  to  the  comman- 
dant of  San  Diego,  who  transmitted  the  same  to  Gen.  Echandia,  then 
governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  California. 

After  a  harrassiug  delay,  Mr.  Smith  was  permitted  to  proceed  to 
Monterey  and  appear  before  the  governor.  Through  the  influence  and 
pecuniary  assistance  of  Capt.  John  Cooper,  an  American,  then  resident 
of  Monterey,  he  was  liberated,  and  having  procured  such  supplies  as 
could  be  obtained  in  that  place,  partially  on  account  of  beaver  fur  to 
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be  sent  from  the  summer  quarters  on  the  Sacramento  river,  and  partly 
on  credit,  he  hired  a  few  men  and  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  party, 
which  he  had  previously  left  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  ^  After 
forwarding  the  fur  to  Monterey  he  traveled  up  the  Sacramento, 
making  a  most  successful  hunt  upon  this  river  and  its  tributaries 
within  the  valley.  Ascending  the  western  sources  of  the  Sacramento, 
he  passed  Shasta  mountain,  when  he  turned  westerly  and  arrived  on 
the  coast,  which  he  followed  south  to  the  Umpqua  river.  While  Mr. 
Smith  and  two  men  were  in  a  canoe,  with  two  or  three  Indians, 
engaged  in  examining  the  river  to  find  a  crossing,  his  camp  was  unex- 
pectedly surprised  by  the  Indians,  who  had  shoAvn  the  most  friendly 
disposition,  and  the  entire  party,  with  the  exception  of  one  mau,  were 
murdered.  Mr.  Smith  and  the  men  with  him  in  the  canoe,  after 
wandering  many  days  in  the  mountains,  where  they  were  obliged  to 
secrete  themselves  by  day  and  travel  by  night,  to  avoid  the  Indians, 
who  were  scouring  the  country  in  pursuit,  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
their  vicinity,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Vancouver,  a  port  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  on  the  Columbia  river.  The  man  who  escaped  from 
the  camp  at  the  massacre  of  the  party,  was  badly  wounded,  and 
without  arms  either  to  defend  himself  or  procure  food,  succeeded  in 
sustaining  life  and  making  his  way  through  many  vicissitudes,  for  a 
period  of  thirty-eight  days,  when  he  reached  Fort  Yancouver.  On 
his  arrival  there  Mr.  Smith  contracted  with  the  superintendent  to  sell 
him  the  large  quantity  of  fur  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians  on  the  TJmpqua,  provided  he  would  assist  in  recovering  it,  and 
to  furnish  a  guide  to  lead  a  trapping  party  into  the  Sacramento  valley. 
A  company  was  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Captain  McLeod, 
which  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  disaster,  and  after  recovering  the  fur, 
with  which  Mr.  Smith  returned  to  the  fort,  continued  south,  under  the 
guidance  of  one  of  Smith's  men,  to  the  Sacramento  valley,  where  a 
most  valuable  hunt  was  made.  A  large  number  of  horses  from  Cali- 
fornia, was  also  obtained,  with  which  the  party  attempted  to  return, 
late  in  the  fall  of  1829.  In  crossing  the  mountain  they  were  overtaken 
by  a  violent  snow  storm,  in  which  thy  lost  all  their  horses.  From  the 
hasty  and  unsuitable  manner  in  which  they  attempted  to  secrete  their 
valuable  stock  of  fur  from  the  observation  and  discovery  of  the 
Indians  or  other  parties  of  trappers,  it  was  found  in  a  ruined  state  by 
a  party  sent  to  convey  it  to  the  fort  in  the  following  spring  ;  and 
McLeod  was  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  company,  for  his 
imprudence  in  attempting  to  cross  the  mountains  so  late  in  the  fall. 

Another  party  was  fitted  out  from  Fort  Vancouver,  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  under  Capt.  Ogden,  of  New  York,  who  for  some  time 
had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  with  which  Mr.  Smith  left  the 
fort  on  his  final  departure  from  the  Pacific  shore,  for  the  rendezvous  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  For  Company.  This  company  traveled  up  Lewis 
river,  in  the  direction  of  the  South  Pass,  when,  Mr.  Smith  pursuing 
his  journey  with  a  few  men,  Capt.  Ogden  turned  south,  and  traveling 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  entered  the  valley  of  the 
Tulares,  on  the  trail  which  Smith  had  made  in  1826.  McLeod  having 
left  the  valley  before  he  was  encountered  by  Ogden,  who  spent  the 
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winter  of  1828-9,  and  the  following  summer,  returned  to  the  Colum- 
bia river  with  a  valuable  hunt. 

One  of  the  survivors  of  the  massacre  of  Smith's  party  on  the  Rio 
Colorado,  remained  in  California.  He  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade  and 
obtained  employment  at  the  Missions  of  San  Gabriel  and  San  Luis 
Rey.  His  name  was  Gilbraith,  and  while  in  the  mountains  previous 
to  his  advent  to  California,  was  recognised  as  the  most  fearless  of  that 
brave  class  of  men  with  whom  he  was  associated.  His  stature  was 
commanding  ;  and  the  Indians  were  awed  by  his  athletic  and  powerful 
frame,  while  the  display  of  his  Herculean  strength  excited  the  surprise 
of  all.  Many  were  the  incidents  that  occurred  in  California  during  his 
residence,  of  which  he  was  the  principal  actor.  On  one  occasion,  while 
employed  at  the  Mission  of  San  Luis  Rey,  he  became  riotous  while 
under  the  exciting  influence  of  aguadiente,  and  was  warned  that  unless 
he  conducted  himself  with  greater  propriety  it  would  be  necessary  to 
confine  him  in  the  guard  house.  This  served  to  exasperate  instead  of 
to  quiet  his  unruly  passions.  A  corporal  with  two  men  were  ordered 
to  arrest  Gilbraith.  On  their  arrival  at  the  shop,  they  found  the 
follower  of  Yulcan  absorbed  in  anathemas,  which  he  was  pouring  forth 
in  rapid  succession  against  the  Reverend  Father,  soldiers  and  neophites. 
Having  delivered  himself,  he  inquired  what  they  wanted.  On  the 
corporal's  replying,  that  he  had  been  sent  to  conduct  him  to  the  guard 
house,  Gilbraith  seized  a  sledge,  and  swaying  it  above  his  head  rushed 
upon  the  soldiers,  who,  intimidated  at  the  gigantic  size  of  the  black- 
smith, whose  broad  and  deep  chest  was  swelling  with  infuriated  passion, 
horror  stricken  fled  in  dismay.  With  uplifted  hammer  he  pursued 
them  across  the  court  of  the  Mission  and  to  the  guard  house,  in  front 
of  the  Mission,  where  the  affrighted  corporal  and  soldiers  arrived 
among  their  comrads,  closely  followed  by  the  terrific  mountaineer  ; 
who,  alike  fearless  of  Spanish  soldeirs  as  he  had  ever  been  of  Indians, 
drove  the  trembling  forces,  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men,  to  their  quar- 
ters, where  they  were  imprisoned.  He  then  hastily  loaded  with  grape 
shot  a  fine  piece  of  artillery,  which  stood  in  front  of  the  quarters,  and 
directing  its  mouth  towards  the  Mission,  he  gathered  up  the  arms  which 
the  soldiers  in  the  confusion  had  abandoned,  and  prepared  to  act  as 
exigencies  might  recj[uire.  The  Priest,  seeing  the  course  events  were 
taking,  sent  a  messenger  to  open  communications  with  the  victor,  who, 
from  the  sudden  burst  of  passion  and  violent  exercise,  had  dispelled 
the  effects  of  the  brandy,  and  with  its  removal  his  passion  had  subsided. 

["We  have  been  waiting  several  months  for  the  concluding  article.  TVill  our 
respected  contributor  famish  us  with  it  at  an  early  day  ? — Ed.  Pioxeer.] 


"DIAMOND    CUT    DIAMOND." 

BY      A      SCHOOLBOY. 


One  evening,  as  I  stroked  about, 

I  met  a  ragged  little  lout ; 

Who,  with  his  thumb  upon  his  snout, 

Asked,  "Does  your  mother  know  you're  out?'' 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  I ;  "  she  sent  to  buy, 
A  monkey  of  the  ring-tail  kind ; 


So  come  along, — if  I  'm  not  wrong, 
You're  just  the  one  I  wished  to  find." 

'Indeed!"  said  he,  "I  think  that  she 
Should  be  content  with  one; 

Since  all  must  see,  she  has  in  thee 
A  monkey  for  a  son !  " 
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THE    HOMELY    MAN. 

BT    OLIVER    OUTCAST. 

DisQuisiTioxs  on  the  vanity  of  personal  beauty  have  been  the  favorite 
themes  of  well-favored  essayists,  from  the  time  "whereof  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  Writers  possessed  of  vast  worldly 
estates  in  like  manner  have  made  the  vanity  of  worldly  riches  their 
favorite  topic.  They  are  all  impelled  to  do  it  by  the  same  cause — self 
conceit.  Those  people  who  are  proud  of  their  well-formed  limbs  and 
handsome  faces  will  not  admit  it,  but  they  insist  that  beauty  is  vain,  for 
by  so  doing  they  advertise  their  own  modesty.  They  as  much  as  say, 
you  see  my  handsome  form  and  pleasant  features,  but  they  are  all 
nothing — I  make  no  merit  of  them — whatever  of  esteem  I  hold  is  for 
other  qualities  than  these.  They  will  not  be  displeased  if  you  praise 
their  pretty  faces  or  comely  and  graceful  figures,  but  they  will  insist 
they  are  of  small  account  and  valued  less  by  them  than  the  mental 
riches  which  they  at  the  same  time  intimate  that  they  possess.  By 
detracting  from  the  power  of  beauty  to  secure  the  good  opinion  of  the 
world,  they  make  it  appear  that  they  are  indebted  to  their  mental  gifts 
for  the  consideration  which  they  receive. 

In  like  manner,  we  find  that  those  who  have  most  delighted  to 
philosophize  on  the  vanity  of  riches  have  been  those  who  literally 
rolled  in  wealth.  King  Solomon  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  discover 
that  "  all  was  vanity,"  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  he  ever 
suffered  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Seneca  was  voluminous  in  praise  of 
poverty,  and  yet  his  wealth  was  enormous,  and  his  income,  as  history 
has  it,  seems  almost  fabulous.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  men  in  my 
day  who  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  poverty  and  the  humbler  walks 
of  life,  but  I  have  always  found  them  to  be  men  of  large  wealth,  and 
ever  greedy  and  anxious  for  more.  When  such  people  see  others  do 
them  homage  they  dislike  to  think  that  it  is  their  property  that  is 
honoi'ed  and  not  themselves,  and  therefore  they  flatter  themselves  by 
believing  that  it  is  their  personal  worth  that  commands  the  public 
esteem,  and  by  saying  that  wealth  is  vain,  a  burden  and  incumbrance. 

Men  like  to  feel  that  they  are  honored  for  their  mental  and  moral 
qualities,  and  by  so  far  as  they  can  underrate  and  divest  themselves  of 
extraneous  influences  that  excite  the  respect  and  deference  of  others, 
by  so  much  do  they  increase  their  own  self-estimation.  They  thus 
make  it  appear  that  the  homage  which  they  receive  is  for  their  merits, 
and  so  you  will  find  the  handsome  man  oft  saying,  "  Handsome  is  that 
handsome  does,"  and  the  rich  man  you  will  hear  exclaiming,  "  Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity." 

I  speak  of  this  matter  because  I  have  a  right  to  speak  of  it.  I  am 
known  among  my  acquaintances  as  a  homely  man  myself  and  my 
observations  on  the  subject  are  those  of  an  independent  spectator.  I 
am  not,  as  I  believe,  right  down  ugly,  and  yet  so  plain  withal  that  I 
am  quite  wilHng  to  be  unseen  when  moving  about  in  the  world,  unless 
indeed  I  have  some  purpose  to  serve  by  showing  myself.     In  fact  I  am 
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rather  proud  than  otherwise  of  my  homeliness.  I  do  not  know  that 
ever  man  was  proud  before  of  a  homely  face,  a  lisping,  inflexible  voice 
and  an  unmartial,  shambling  gait ;  but  so  it  is  with  me.  It  is  not 
pride,  however,  that  I  feel  so  much  as  it  is  self-satisfaction.  Whatever 
I  may  enjoy  of  the  good  opinion  of  others  I  know  that  it  is  for  no 
meritricious  or  extraneous  advantages  that  I  possess.  If  people  respect 
me  I  know  it  is  myself  they  respect — either  my  virtues  or  my  talents — 
whereas  my  handsome,  wealthy  neighbor,  whose  virtues  and  talents 
excel  my  own,  has  no  such  assurance.  He  may  receive  much  higher 
homage  than  I  do,  and  yet  he  may  well  doubt  whether  it  would  not  all 
be  withheld  were  the  small  pox  to  blotch  his  face  and  the  fire  to 
consume  his  property.  But  with  me  there  are  no  such  doubts.  Friends 
love  me  for  myself  and  not  for  the  good  I  can  do  them,  and  strangers 
respect  me  for  myself,  and  not  because  I  have  a  handsome  person  and 
address  ;  and  though  I  admit  that  those  who  either  love  or  respect 
me  are  marvelously  few,  yet  I  know  that  whatever  love  or  respect  is 
felt  for  me  is  the  genuine  metal — it  hath  no  bogus  ring  in  it. 

When,  long  years  ago,  the  pretty  Charlotte fell  in  love  with 

me,  I  believe  I  was  the  proudest  man  in  the  world.  She  was  sought 
by  many  who  were  both  handsome  and  rich,  and  when  I  reflected  how 
she  turned  from  them  to  me  I  imagined  myself  to  be  a  sort  of  second 
Othello— save  the  dinginess  and  the  daring — and  that  she,  like  Des- 
demona,  loved  for  higher  qualities  than  beauty  or  wealth,  and  I  laughed 
with  self-satisfaction  at  my  own  plain  face.    'But  she  died,  and 

To  my  story.  It  is  a  strange  tale  I  have  to  tell.  Many  will  prob- 
ably doubt  its  truth,  for  it  hath  a  touch  of  the  marvelous  about  it.  I 
have  frequently  detailed  the  circumstances  to  my  private  friends,  who 
never  doubted  that  they  occurred,  and  I  will  now,  six  years  afterwards, 
write  them  out  as  accurately  as  possible  after  such  a  lapse  of  time. 
The  parties  who  were  concerned  in  the  narration  are  all  dead,  the  last 
of  whom,  the  hero  of  the  story,  the  veritable  homely  man,  having  died 
in  Constantinople  about  seven  or  eight  months  ago. 

He  was  indeed  a  homely  man  ;  homely  beyond  description.  ISTot  a 
sickly,  diseased  homeliness,  but  a  real,  honest,  wholesome  ugliness,  such 
as  I  have  never  seen  equaled.  In  fact  he  so  far  excelled  me  that  I 
have  since  thought  myself  tolerably  good  looking. 

I  was  always  inclined  to  observe  countenances,  and  this  one  furnished 
an  interesting  subject  for  study.  The  lines  in  it  were  deeply  written 
and  showed  a  mind  deeply  moved  and  gnawing  incessantly  at  the 
heart-strings  of  life.  I  at  once  became  deeply  interested  in  this 
singular  individual  and  determined  to  learn  his  history.  His  look  and 
manner  I  cannot  describe.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  deformity  or 
marked  peculiarity  in  his  appearance  ;  but  he  had  a  peculiar  look — a 
look  that  repelled  advances  from  any  and  every  one.  There  was  a 
painful  and  melancholy  aspect  about  him  that  caused  every  one  to  avoid 
his  presence.  I  tried  hard  to  see  his  eyes,  but  that  was  no  easy  matter, 
for  besides  being  deeply  set  in  his  head  and  overshadowed  by  shaggy 
eyebrows,  he  never  looked  fully  in  a  person's  face,  but  kept  his  eyes 
continually  averted,  especially  if  conscious Hhat  any  one  was  looking 
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towards  him  ;  aware  that  his  appearance  was  not  agreeable  to  others, 
he  took  great  pains  to  escape  their  observation.  His  forlorn  and 
hopeless  look  at  once  interested  me  in  his  behalf,  and  I  set  myself  at 
work  to  gain  his  confidence  and  history. 

It  was  a  diflBcult  task.  We  were  traveling  on  one  of  those  floating 
palaces  of  the  Northern  Lakes,  and  our  journey  together  could  not 
last  more  than  three  or  four  days.  I  must  therefore  improve  my  time 
or  my  labor  Avould  prove  unavailing.  I  determined,  however,  on 
making  the  trial.  I  sat  near  him  whenever  I  could  and  endeavored  to 
draw  him  into  conversation  ;  but  he  would  talk  with  nobody.  I 
asked  to  share  my  wine  at  dinnner  ;  he  silently  dechned  all  my  over- 
tures. Every  offer  of  kindness  to,  or  interest  in  him,  seemed  to  disturb 
him,  and  I  began  to  think  I  must  give  up  in  dispair  all  hope  of  making 
his  acquaintance,  when  I  hit  upon  another  plan — I  would  become  his 
debtor.  As  he  would  receive  no  favor  I  thought  I  would  see  if  he 
would  grant  any.  I  was  in  bad  health  at  the  time  and  troubled  with 
a  severe  hacking  cough.  My  state  room  was  badly  situated  for  an 
invalid,  and  I  complained  of  it  and  intentionally  expressed  a  wish  for 
a  change.  He  eagerly  offered  to  exchange,  or  share  his  with  me. 
The  latter  offer  was  just  what  I  wanted,  and  I  gladly  accepted  it.  I 
endeavored  to  thank  him,  but  he  quickly  withdrew,  as  if  it  pained  him 
to  hear  an  expression  of  gratitude. 

At  night  1  watched  when  he  retired,  so  that  I  knew  he  could  not  be 
asleep  when  I  entered  the  room.  I  began  conversation  as  soon  as  I 
entered,  talking  in  a  loose,  off-hand  way,  without  giving  him  time  to 
answer.  I  gratuitously  told  him  my  own  business,  who  I  was,  whence 
I  came,  and  whither  I  was  going. 

"But,"  at  length  I  added,  "my  talk  will  prevent  you  from  sleeping, 
and  I  will  forbear." 

"  0,  by  no  means,"  said  he,  "continue  on,  'tis  very  long  since  any 

one  has  talked  to  me  in  this ."     He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  as 

if  ashamed  to  make  the  confession. 

"  And  where  are  you  bound,  my  friend?"  I  continued. 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  he. 

"  And  from  whence  ?" 

"  Neither  can  I  answer  that,"  he  replied  with  a  stifled  sigh. 

"  You  are  not  the  wandering  Jew  ?  "  I  said,  half  in  jest  and  half  in 
earnest. 

"  I  am  ever  wandering,"  said  he,  "  but  no  Jew." 

"And  why  is  that?"  said  I. 

"  I  should  weary  you  to  tell  you,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  never  told  any 
body  yet  and  have  thought  I  never  should  ;  but  hark  ye,  if  you  will 
go  out  with  me  and  stand  on  the  hurricane  deck  of  the  boat,  to-morrow 
night,  I  will  tell  you  an  incident  that  occurred  to  me  not  long  since,  on 
these  very  lakes,  aye,  on  this  very  '  Keystone  State.' " 

I  promised  to  do  so  and  he  stopped  short,  and  all  further  attempts 
to  induce  him  to  proceed  were  fruitless,  and  I  gave  it  up  and  soon  fell 
asleep.  The  next  day  he  appeared  the  same  as  before — disinclined  to 
converse  and  keeping  aloof  from  every  body. 

Towards  evening  it  appeared  we  should  make  Chicago  about  mid- 
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night,  and  I  soaght  for  ray  friend  to  heai*  the  promised  story.  He  was 
no  where  to  be  found.  I  looked  in  his  state-room — he  was  not  there. 
I  searched  the  boat  all  over,  but  in  vain.  A  horrible  suspicion  came 
over  me.  I  walked  hurriedly  from  one  end  of  the  boat  to  the  other, 
and  from  the  cabin  to  the  deck  and  the  deck  to  the  cabin  again.  I 
inquired  if  any  one  had  seen  "  the  homely  man."  This  was  the  only 
appellation  I  could  give  him,  and  one  that  all  understood.  Nobody 
had  seen  him,  and  no  body  wished  to.  It  had  now  been  several  hours 
since  I  first  began  to  look  for  him.  At  first  I  thought  nothing  of  it, 
that  he  was  not  in  sight,  but  by  this  time  it  had  assumed  an  air  of 
mystery,  and  I  had  worked  myself  hito  such  a  fever,  that  I  was  on  the 
point  of  requesting  the  captain  to  order  a  search  of  the  boat,  when  I 
happened  to  think  that  he  had  promised  to  tell  his  story  on  condition 
that  I  would  go  on  the  hurricane  deck  to  hear  it.  1  had  looked  there 
for  him  once  and  now  determined  to  look  again.  I  hastily  ran  thither, 
and  sure  enough,  standing  so  close  beside  the  wheel-house,  that  he  had 
escaped  my  eye  before  ;  he  stood  watching  the  Pleiades.  As  soon  as 
he  saw  me  he  said  : 

"  How  are  spirits  known  in  heaven?" 

"  By  their  character,"  I  replied. 

"Thank  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  am  not  worse  than  all  the  world  if 
I  do  look  so.  If  it  is  by  appearance,  and  if  men  hold  their  worldly 
form,  then  I  must  have  a  comer  separate  by  myself,  for  why  should  I 
not  be  shunned  as  much  there  as  here  ?" 

"  Shunned,"  said  I ;    "  are  you  so  shunned  ? " 

"  Am  I  so  shunned  !  "  he  replied.  "  Do  you  ask  that  cjuestion  ?  Am 
I  so  shunned  ?     Have  you  not  observed  every  one  to  shun  me  ?" 

I  could  only  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  so  said  nothing. 

"You  are  the  first  person  I  have  seen  for  years,  save  menials  and 
servants,  who  has  got  more  than  a  monosylable  from  me.  Why  it  is 
you  have  made  the  impression  you  have  upon  me  I  cannot  tell,  but 
this  is  certain,  I  am  willing  to  tell  you  anything." 

"  You  are  like  many  others  in  that  respect,"  said  I,  "  for  to  my  own 
sorrow  have  I  been  the  receptacle  of  the  secrets  of  all  my  friends  who 
were  in  trouble,  not  only  all  friends,  but  all  acquaintances." 

"  And  did  they  never  repent  it  ? "  said  he. 

"Never,"  saicl  I,  "but  one,  and  that  was  from  no  fault  of  mine; 
yet  it  troubled  me  nevertheless — it  troubled  me  sorely,  and  does  to  this 
day  ;  yes,  and  always  will.     But  come,  begin  your  story." 

"The  homely  man"  looked  about  to  be  sure  that  no  one  else  was 
near,  and  then  began  : 

"  'T  is  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  recount  all  my  sorrows  and  mis- 
fortunes ;  I  will  therefore  only  say  I  am  a  native  of  New  England.  I 
was  the  oldest  child,  and,  if  neighbors  speak  truly,  I  was  sadly 
neglected  by  my  maternal  parent  before  I  knew  what  it  was  to  sufier. 
I  was  neglected  for  the  first  five  years  of  my  life,  rather  than  abused. 
My  mother  then  had  another  son  so  unlike  me,  that  I  became  perfectly 
odious.  My  father,  poor  man,  tried  to  shield  me,  but  to  no  purpose. 
I  really  believe  my  mother  meant  to  get  me  out  of  existence,  and  I 
think  my  father  began  to  fear  as  much,  for  he  sent  me  away  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  State  to  live  with  an  acquaintance  of  his.     What 
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I  suffered  in  the  family  of  this  man,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  He  had 
children  of  his  own — hideous,  stupid  little  monsters,  who,  nevertheless, 
from  the  first  thought  themselves  privileged  to  override,  worry  and 
torment  me.  At  school  the  same  fortune  pursued  me.  I  was  shunned 
instinctively.  But  this  is  little  to  the  purpose  and  has  little  to  do  with 
my  story." 

"  Gro  on,"  I  said,  "  as  you  have  begun." 

"I  lived  in  this  way  ten  years,  never  seeing  father  nor  mother,  nor 
any  earthly  relative.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my  mother's 
greatest  anxiety  was  caused  by  fear  that  I  should  not  die.  Still,  at 
the  time,  not  knowing  her  will,  I  could  not  accommodate  her,  but  lived 
on,  much  to  her  annoyance.  She  could  never  induce  my  father,  who 
was  much  older  than  she,  to  make  his  will,  cutting  me  off  from  my 
share  of  his  property,  though  he  was  compelled,  poor  man,  to  promise 
to  do  so  in  order  to  pacify  her.  Towards  the  last  of  his  days  he  had 
fallen  into  habits  of  intemperance,  occasioned,  as  I  believe,  by  domestic 
trouble.  My  mother  led  him  a  horrible  life.  But  it  came  to  an  end 
one  day  ;  for  after  being  severely  scolded,  he  took  his  horse  and  rode 
down  to  the  village,  and  sought  to  drown  his  troubles  in  the  bowl.  He 
succeeded  in  drowning  them  beyond  resurrection,  for,  though  he  came 
into  town  very  glum  and  melancholy,  he  left  it  singing  merrily  and 
oblivious  of  all  sorrow.  He  fell  from  his  horse  and  broke  his  neck 
before  he  reached  home,  and  before  he  made  his  will. 

"  I  now  became  the  heir  to  at  least  forty  thousand  dollars.  The 
annual  income  has  never  been  less  than  three  thousand,  and  as  soon  as 
it  became  known  what  my  prospects  in  relation  to  it  were,  I  began  to 
receive  a  certain  consideration.  But  it  was  still  instinctive  in  those  of 
my  own  age  to  shun  me.  As  I  grew  older  some  elderly  dames,  with 
marriageable  daughters,  tried  to  bear  me,  but  the  girls  all  took  fright 
at  my  appearance. 

"  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  under  this  state  of  things  I  became 
gloomy,  sullen  and  morose.  I  had  no  society,  and  wished  none.  I 
was  a  solitary  being  in  the  midst  of  society.  How  I  bore  up  so  long 
as  I  did,  I  know  not ;  but  so  I  did.  From  my  father's  death  till  I  was 
twenty-two,  I  lived  among  those  who  had  known  me  from  infancy. 
They  knew  my  name,  and  it  was  all  they  wished  to  know.  A  baby, 
no  one  ever  gave  me  a  kiss  ;  a  child,  no  one  ever  gave  me  a  toy  ;  a 
pupil,  no  teacher  ever  gave  me  a  word  of  encouragement ;  a  youth,  no 
friend  ever  welcomed  me." 

He  stopped.  He  seemed  overcome  by  his  ow^n  reflections.  In  a 
short  time  he  proceeded. 

"  Is  it  strange  I  was  odd,  that  I  am  odd,  that  I  shun  the  world  ?  I 
am  naturally  sensitive,  but  never  having  known  any  other  treatment,  I 
could  not  fully  appreciate  my  misfortunes  for  a  long  time.  As  I  grew 
older,  however,  I  became  aware  of  my  position,  and  chafed  under  it 
till  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  when  I  determined  to  travel.  I  fixed  my 
property  so  that  I  could  draw,  at  any  of  the  principal  cities,  for  any 
needed  sum.  I  will  here  remark,  that  for  ten  years  before  I  left,  not 
a  word  passed  between  me  and  my  mother  or  brother.  I  never  spoke 
to  my  brother,  and  have  no  recollection  of  having  done  so  to  my 
mother.     Perhaps  I  did,  though,  when  very  young. 
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"  I  set  out  on  my  travels.  I  twice  crossed  the  Atlantic,  once  in  a 
merchant  ship  and  once  in  a  packet.  I  staid  several  months  in  England 
both  times,  though  I  never  crossed  to  the  continent.  I  liked  to  stay 
in  England  ;  their  way  of  living  exactly  suited  me.  I  could  be  alone 
entirely  ;  my  money  would  buy  me  attention,  and  I  could  live  as  an 
independent  gentleman,  without  being  continually  reminded  that  I  was 
not  to  mix  in  society  as  others  did.  On  board  the  ship  I  could  get 
along  very  well,  except  at  meal  times  ;  then  I  could  not  keep  aloof, 
but  was  brought  into  contact  with  those  who,  I  fancied,  preferred  my 
room  to  my  company.  When  others  were  on  deck  I  sat  reading  in  the 
cabin  ;  when  others  were  in  the  cabin  I  sat  upon  deck.  I  afterwards 
traveled  upon  the  great  rivers  of  this  country,  and  all  other  principal 
routes.  I  could  make  no  friends,  no  acquaintances,  and  soon  gave  up 
all  attempts  to  do  so.  In  several  instances,  nay,  many  times,  I  had  it 
in  my  power  to  help  along  those  who  else  had  been  left,  by  paying 
their  fare  ;  but  they  always  thanked  me  with  few  words  as  possible 
and  turned  away. 

"About  twelve  months  ago,  I  had  been  passing  a  few  days  at  New 
Orleans,  and  thence  I  proceeded  up  the  Mississippi  in  one  of  those 
magnificent  river  steamboats.  About  five  hundred  miles  above  Xew 
Orleans  we  took  on  board  a  gentleman  with  his  wife  and  child.  The 
man  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  apparently  a  planter,  and,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  the  richest  man  in  Mississippi.  A  fine  looking 
specimen  of  a  southerner  he  was  too,  and  his  fine  bearing  was  not 
unmarked  by  any.  His  wife  was  about  twenty-five,  very  beautiful  and 
very  engaging.  When  in  conversation  she  was  the  most  biilliant  and 
charming  woman  I  ever  saw  ;  but  there  was  an  anxiety  on  her  brow 
when  she  was  by  herself  that,  wliile  it  made  her  look  even  more  inter- 
esting, took  away  from  her  charming  vivacity  of  expression.  She 
seemed  most  anxious  when  thinking  of  her  child,  and  very  seldom  was 
her  mind  disengaged  from  it ;  but  if  drawn  into  conversation  for  a  few 
minutes,  it  would  soon  revert  back  to  her  darling  treasure.  The  reason 
of  her  extreme  solicitude  I  learned  was  this  : 

"More  than  a  year  before  as  she  was  walking  by  herself  at  the  dusk 
of  evening,  she  espied  an  old  woman  by  the  side  of  the  way,  muttering, 
and  mumbling,  and  performing  various  singular  motions.  She  went 
up  to  her  and  asked  her  what  was  the  trouble.  'Trouble  !'  said  the 
old  hag,  '  trouble  !  't  is  you  who  shall  see  trouble.  Trouble  !  proud 
woman,  your  proudest  hopes  shall  be  Ijlasted.  That  pretty  boy  shall 
be  the  cause  of  your  trouble.  Look  well  to  him,  for  he  shall  be 
snatched  away  and  the  way  of  his  loss  shall  break  your  heart.'  The 
old  woman  spoke  this  frantically  and  vanished.  The  astonished  lady, 
more  dead  than  alive,  returned  to  her  home  expecting  to  find  her  child 
a  corpse,  but  he  was  as  well  as  ever.  She  told  the  old  woman's 
prophecy  to  her  husband,  and  he  tried  to  laugh  at  what  evidently 
troubled  him.  The  impression  it  made  on  her  own  mind  could  not  be 
removed.  The  belief  that  some  dreadful  calamity  was  to  befal  her 
son,  possessed  her,  and  she  could  not  be  comforted.  She  could  not 
bear  that  he  should  be  out  of  her  sight  for  a  moment.  For  anxiety 
she  could  hardly  eat  or  sleep,  and  so  much  did  it  prey  upon  her  mind 
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that  her  husband  had  double  cause  of  anxiety  ;  both  for  herself  and 
the  child. 

"  "When  her  husband  found  that  lapse  of  time  had  no  effect  in  allay- 
ing her  fears,  he  became  seriously  alarmed.  He  was  naturally  far  from 
superstitious  and  would  not  have  been  at  all  troubled  at  the  old  crone's 
prediction,  had  there  been  no  one  to  remind  him  of  it.  After  two  or 
three  months  it  became  evident  that  the  poor  woman  was  wearing  away 
under  her  overweaning  anxiety,  and  he  felt  he  must  do  something  to 
divert  her  mind.  It  was  with  this  view  they  had  started  on  their 
present  journey  ;  and  this  account,  which  I  drew  from  one  of  their 
servants,  served  to  explain  the  singularity  of  the  lady's  appearance. 

"^The  child  was  a  beautiful  boy,  from  four  to  five  years  old,  and  pre- 
cocious in  intellect.  He  was  not  long  for  this  world  ;  any  one  could 
have  read  that. 

"This  boy,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  took  a  fancy  to  me.  He  delighted 
to  sit  near  me  and  have  me  talk  to  him,  and  would  seize  my  hand  and 
walk  back  and  forth  in  the  cabin  in  great  glee  ;  and  though  it  seemed 
to  shock  others,  he  minded  it  not,  but,  with  the  exception  of  his  pa- 
rents, appeared  more  fond  of  me  than  any  of  the  other  passengers. 
This  singular  freak  of  his,  was  construed  by  his  mother  to  have  some 
connection  with  the  fatal  prophecy,  and  she  tried  to  keep  him  from  me. 

"I  was  at  fault — I  know  I  was  at  fault — for  not  keeping  out  of  his 
way;  but  how  could  this  be  expected  of  me  ?  This  was  the  first  per- 
son I  had  ever  seen  who  had  any  liking  for  me,  and  should  I  not  try  to 
win  his  love  ?  I  did  try  !  and  I  challenge  any  man  that  has  the  heart 
of  a  man,  to  place  himself  in  my  condition,  and  say  he  would  do  other- 
wise. The  world  had  all  been  a  desert  wilderness  to  me;  and  this  was 
the  first  spring  of  love  I  had  ever  met.  Should  I  turn  away  ?  Pause, 
rigid  teacher  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  and  consider  that  all  are  not 
as  you  are,  that  you  have  friends  in  abundance,  and  that  it  can  make 
little  difference  with  you  whether  or  no  you  have  the  good  will  of  a 
little  child  ;  but  suppose  yourself  shut  out  from  the  vvorld,  would  you 
not  seize  on  the  first  opportunity  to  attach  yourself  to  something  or 
somebody  ?  How  does  the  prisoner  endure  his  solitude  ?  Does  he  not 
seek  every  opportunity  to  gratify  his  social  propensity  ;  and  if  unsuc- 
cessful, is  not  his  reason  undermined  in  a  few  years  ?  If  cut  off  from 
his  kind,  he  seeks  the  society  of  the  lov/er  animals  ;  —  a  dog,  a  cat,  a 
mouse,  a  spider,  have  all  supplied  the  place  of  human  society  ;  —  and 
before  you  condemn  me,  think  how  strong  is  the  desire  for  companion- 
ship in  the  human  mind. 

"  I  was  at  fault,  I  own — I  claim  no  immunity — I  ought  to  have  re- 
sisted ;  but  do  not  condemn  harshly  and  inconsiderately.  Make  my 
ease  your  own,  and  I  know  you  will  be  merciful." 

He  stopped,  sobbed  a  moment,  and  went  on  : 

"This  is  a  hard  world,  and  I  do  not  know  what  I  was  placed  here 
for  ;  I  am  of  little  use,  either  to  myself  or  to  others.  I  ought  not  to 
repine,  however,  and  I  seldom  do.  Let  not  my  heart  fret  against  the 
Lord  ;  He  doeth  all  things  well."  He  stopped  again,  but  soon  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  I  loved  the  child,  and  the  child  loved  me  ;  but  the  mother  saw  me 
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as  others  did,  and  tried  every  way  to  keep  him  from  me.  I  saw  it  ; 
she  knew  I  saw  it,  and  she  meant  I  should  see  that  my  society  to  her 
was  far  from  agreeable.  She  chid  her  child  for  going  with  such  odious 
and  vulgar  people.  '  Child,  are  you  crazy,'  she  would  say,  '  that  you 
leave  me,  to  go  after  such  hideous  objects  ? '  And  I  heard  her  say  to 
her  husband  that  she  wished  that  horrible  'homely  man'  would  leave 
the  boat.  '  He  is  n't  homely,'  said  little  Cecil ;  '  he  is  good  !'  and  he 
began  to  cry.  This  was  too  much  ;  I  could  no  longer  have  any  doubt 
what  my  duty  was  ;  in  fact,  I  had  had  none  for  two  or  three  days  be- 
fore, and  therefore  I  was  to  blame.  1  left  the  boat  at  the  next  landing 
place.  The  father  and  mother  saw  me,  and  so  did  little  Cecil ;  and 
when  the  boat  moved  away  and  left  me,  the  sharp  childish  scream  of 
the  lad  was  to  be  heard  above  the  sound  of  waters  and  engine. 

"I  never  felt  desolate  till  the  boat  left  me.  I  had  never  before  known 
the  ties  of  love  or  friendship  ;  and  when  this  frail  one  was  broken,  it 
left  me  forlorn  and  sad.  I  sat  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  watching  the 
boat,  till  I  could  see  it  no  longer,  and  began  to  weep.  I  staid  there 
till  the  next  boat  came  along,  when  I  hailed  her  and  got  aboard. 

"  Four  weeks  passed  away  ;  and  I  stepped  on  board  the  '  Keystone 
State'  one  evening,  at  Chicago.  I  immediately  took  my  berth  ;  and  in 
the  morning,  on  coming  into  the  cabin,  the  first  thing  that  struck  my 
eye  was  the  planter  and  his  family.  The  gentleman  looked  confused, 
the  lady  ashy  pale,  and  the  boy  gave  a  scream  of  joy.  I  turned  and 
walked  out  upon  the  deck,  and  the  child  followed  me.  I  saw  the 
mother  anxiously  pacing  the  cabin  to  and  fro,  and  not  knowing  what 
to  do.  I  at  once  determined  to  leave  the  boat  that  night,  and  till  then 
to  keep  my  state-room;  so  I  shut  myself  up  during  the  day.  Towards 
evening,  as  I  was  engaged  reading  '  Manfred,'  I  heard  a  rushing,  and 
screaming,  and  shrieking  ;  and  then  the  little  bell  tinckled,  and  the 
engine  stopped.  I  opened  my  door,  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and 
found  all  running  back  towards  the  stern  of  the  boat,  crying  and 
screaming,  'He's  drowned  !'  'No,  he  isn't — I  see  him — lower  the  boat!' 
says  one  ;  and  the  hands  are  at  once  uncoiling  the  rope  of  the  life-boat, 
which  is  nicely  tangled,  as  usual,  so  as  to  be  of  no  use  in  such  an  emer- 
gency. I  rush  through  the  crowd,  and  see  my  lovely  lady  lifeless  in 
another  lady's  arms.  Her  husband  is  storming  and  raving,  '  Ten  thou- 
sand, ten  thousand  dollars,  to  him  who  saves  my  boy  !'  Fortunately, 
I  was  an  excellent  swimmer,  my  solitary  life  having  forced  me  to  that 
recreation.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  something  astern,  it  having  risen 
for  the  last  time.  Quicker  than  thought,  I  was  there;  I  held  the  body 
above  water,  and  easily  supported  myself  at  the  same  time,  till  the  boat 
was  lowered.  The  pretty  boy  was  dead,  to  all  appearance.  One  of 
the  hands  took  the  body  into  the  boat,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  get- 
ting in  myself,  when  I  was  stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  back  of  my  head. 
It  was  the  steamboat,  that  had  backed  on  to  us.  I  sunk  in  an  instant. 
I  came  up  the  first  time  under  the  boat,  and  the  second  time  was  sev- 
eral feet  astern;  but  as  I  was  seen  by  the  hands,  I  was  caught  as  I  was 
going  down  for  the  third  time. 

"  I  was  taken  on  deck  insensible,  and  carried  into  my  room.  In  a 
short  time  I  recovered  so  as  to  inquire  for  the  child  ;  I  learned  it  was 
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not  dead,  but  fast  recovering.  The  captain  of  the  boat  stood  by  me. 
Presently,  after  it  was  announced  that  I  was  not  seriously  injured, 
there  was  a  gentle  tapping  at  my  door.  I  inquired  who  it  was,  and 
was  told  it  was  the  mother  of  the  boy.  She  wished  to  see  the  preser- 
ver of  her  child's  life. 

"  I  was  now  in  an  embarrassing  situation.  I  dared  not  to  see  her, — 
I  dreaded  the  scene, — I  was  unused  to  the  world,  and  knew  not  how  I 
could  deport  myself  through  it.  I  knew  also  that  it  would  be  no  less 
embarrassing  for  her  than  for  myself ;  and  so  I  directed  the  captain  to 
tell  her  that  I  was  not  yet  able  to  see  any  one.  She  returned  to  look 
to  her  boy.  He  was  fully  recovered  ;  and  she  then  came  and  sat  by 
my  door  with  him,  impatient  to  enter,  and  pour  out  her  thanks,  and 
implore  my  forgiveness  of  her  former  conduct.  She  alternately  laughed 
and  cried.  Now  she  would  sit  musing,  till  the  tears  trickled  down  her 
cheeks  ;  and  then  start  convulsively,  clasp  her  boy  to  her  bosom,  and 
smother  him  with  kisses ;  then  she  would  anxiously  ask  her  husband  to 
"enquire  again  for  me.  But  before  she  obtained  permission  to  enter, 
the  boy  began  to  grow  drowsy  and  fretful,  and  they  went  to  put  him 
to  bed.  The  boat  was  just  touching  at  one  of  the  towns  in  "Winconsin 
on  the  lake  shore.  I  quietly  slipped  on  my  clothes,  and  passing  out  of 
my  state-room  to  the  upper  deck,  ran  below  and  sprang  ashore  ;  leav- 
ing orders  for  my  baggage,  I  ran  back,  and  was  quickly  lost  in  the 
darkness. 

"Owing  to  the  repugnance  that  people  have  to  conversing  with  me,  I 
had  much  difficulty  in  learning  the  fate  of  my  fellow  travelers.  Yet  I 
did  learn  that  the  poor  woman,  as  soon  as  she  became  aware  that  I 
had  left  the  boat,  became  almost  frantic.  She  would  not  be  comforted; 
she  tore  her  hair,  and  invoked  all  manner  of  curses  on  her  head.  '  My 
foolish  pride  and  fancy  has  driven  away  the  preserver  of  my  child,  and 
1  can  never  obtain  forgiveness  for  my  unkinduess  towards  him.  I  never 
can  be  forgiven  ;  I  never  will  forgive  myself ;  never,  never.  Poor  out- 
cast that  he  was,  how  I  scorned  him  !  and  he  saved  my  child  !  Oh, 
mercy,  mercy  ! ' 

"  Gradually  her  grief  subsided,  and  she  began  to  regain  her  spirits, 
and  even  to  cherish  a  hope  that  the  old  hag's  prophecy  was  already 
fulfilled.  But  alas,  how  soon  was  this  hope  destroyed  !  Within  a  few 
hom-s'  sail  of  Buffalo,  she  sat  on  deck,  looking  into  the  water,  holding 
the  child  in  her  arms,  with  her  husband  beside  her.  The  boy  was  ob- 
served to  be  intently  looking  over  the  railing  into  the  water.  '  I  see 
him! 'said  he.  '  See  what  ?' asked  his  mother.  'The  homely  man,' 
said  the  child,  and  with  the  word  gave  a  spring  and  went  headlong  into 
the  lake.      It  never  saw  the  light  of  heaven  again  ! 

"  Several  weeks  after  this  I  had  taken  my  seat  in  the  cars  at 
Niagara,  and  just  as  the  train  was  moving  away  my  eye  fell  on  the 
planter  and  his  wife.  She  was  evidently  fading  and  wasting  away, 
and  he  looked  fully  twenty  years  older  than  when  I  first  met  him  a  few 
months  before.  I  gazed  at  them  a  moment,  and  they  both  saw  me  at 
the  same  instant.  The  woman  shrieked  and  fell.  The  man  might  have 
done  the  same,  but  his  attention  was  diverted  to  his  wife.  I  determined 
to  stop.     I  ran  to  the  door  of  the  car  ;  it  was  fast.     I  ran  to  the  other 
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end,  but  all  this  took  me  so  long  that  before  I  was  ready  to  jump  out 
the  cars  were  in  motion  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  I  there- 
fore did  not  jump,  and  before  arriving  at  the  next  station  concluded  it 
would  be  useless  to  go  back.  I  have  never  seen  them  since,  and  a  few 
days  ago  I  learned  that  the  lady  died  a  few  months  after  I  last  saw 
her,  of  a  broken  heart,  and  that  her  husband,  to  escape  his  own  sad 
thoughts,  is  now  traveling  in  South  America.  And  now  do  you  wonder 
that  I  shun  the  world,  since  the  only  being  that  ever  cared  for  me  was 
fated  to  come  to  such  an  end  and  to  cause  so  much  sorrow  ?  And.  do 
you  now  wish  my  further  acquaintance  ?  " 

I  confess  I  turned  from  him  with  a  shudder. 

We  both  left  the  boat  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  concluded.  I 
had  no  wish  to  continue  the  acquaintance,  and  he  had  evidently  as 
little.  Had  I  met  him  afterwards  I  should  have  turned  from  him,  but 
fortunately  I  never  did.  His  tale,  told  in  so  sad  and  earnest  a  tone, 
made  me  glad  to  relinquish  his  acquaintance,  and  I  dreaded  longer  to 
be  in  his  company.  I  have  seen  his  name  reported  several  times  among 
the  passengers,  traveling  in  all  directions,  and  from  the  fact  of  his 
dying  in  Constantinople,  I  infer  he  was  bound  for  the  seat  of  war.  I 
was  glad  to  hear  of  his  death,  for  life  to  him  was  but  a  prolonged 
misery. 

His  tale,  I  doubt  not,  was  true  in  every  particular,  and  I  have  been 
at  considerable  pains  to  verify  such  portions  of  it  as  could  be  verified. 
I  have  met  with  two  witnesses  of  the  scene  on  the  lakes,  and  both 
have  corroberated  the  "  homely  man's  "  story  in  respect  to  the  rescue 
and  final  death  of  the  child,  and  this  much  being  proved,  I  had  no 
doubt  but  the  whole  story  was  strictly  true.  The  unhappy  fate  of  the 
father  of  the  boy  is  too  well  known  to  many  now  in  this  city  to  require 
that  I  should  give  the  particulars  in  regard  to  it  here  ;  it  is  enough 
that  the  "homely  man"  and  the  whole  family  are  dead. 


TIME      FLIES. 
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The  flowers  that  bloom  in  Spring 

When  Winter  dies, 
The  birds  that  sweetly  sing, 

Tell  us— Time  flies  I 

The  sunshine  and  the  shower, 

And  Summer  skies, 
And  llfrht  and  shade,  each  hour, 

Tell  us— Time  flies ! 

The  ripened  fruits,  that  fall 

When  Autumn  lies. 
The  fields,  the  forests,  all 

Tell  us— Time  flies ! 

The  wintry  winds,  that  moan, 

When  Autumn  dies, 
With  mournful,  solemn  tone, 

Tell  us— Time  flies  1 


Our  childhood's  spring-time  years 

We  cannot  prize ; 
For  childhood  knows  no  cares, 

Although— Time  flies.! 

The  Summer  of  our  youth 

With  pleasure  lies; 
We  heed  nor  hear  the  truth 

Proclaimed — Time  flies ! 

Soon,  manhood  disappears ; 

Life's  Autumn  skies 
Are  overcast  with  years, 

That  tell— Time  flies  1 

Its  Winter  soon  is  passed, 

Age  helpless  lies; 
Life's  sands  are  run  at  last. 

No  more — Time  flies ! 


SCIENTIFIC. 


PLUTO  N'lC    EOCKS. 


The  discovery  of  the  relations  and  bearing  of  the  metahferous  rocks  in  the  min- 
ing districts  of  this  country,  forms  a  feature  of  attractive  interest,  from  being  the 
staple  source  of  our  permanent  prosperity. 

We  have  undoubtedly  made  progress  towards  a  science  in  gold  mining,  but  its 
pathology  is  yet  far  from  being  defined ;  its  phases  are  yet  inimical  to  rule. 

The  eflects  of  the  common  trapean  rocks  have  not  sufficiently  attracted  our 
attention.  Although  an  important  item  in  the  gold  country,  existing  as  evidence 
only  of  effects,  they  are  an  important  negative  accompanaiment  of  our  country's 
riches. 

Alteration,  from  igneous  action,  is  now  well  understood,  as  the  indispensible 
accessory  towards  producing  valuable  metal;  for  from  that  action,  very  late  strata, 
previous  considered  without  the  pale  of  metallurgy,  have  been  rendered  metal- 
liferous. 

The  external  connection  existing  between  the  igneous  and  altered  rocks  found 
in  the  gold-bearing,  formation  of  these  districts,  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest. 
The  following  table  is  given;  which,  it  is  supposed,  exhibits  a  parallel  of  their 
general  distribation  and  cotemporaneous  succession.  ' 

PLUTOXIC   SERIES.  METAMORPHIC   SERIES. 


Modern  California  granite,  (syenite.) 
Granular  hornblende  and  serpentine, 
(crystalline.) 
Taleose  granite. 
Uncrystalline  porphyi'itic  trap. 
Greenstone. 

Auriferous  quartz  dikes. 
Basaltic  series. 


Gneiss  and  mica  schist. 

Taleose  schists. 

Chlorite  and  hornblende  schists. 

Micaceous  and  taleose  slates. 

Older  clay  slates. 

Taleose  and  niagnesian  slates. 

Crystalline  limestone. 

Clay  slates  and  tertiaries. 


There  has  been,  generally,  a  cotemporaneous  development  in  the  constitution  of 
ordinary  plutonic  rocks.  The  earliest  are  decided  in  character,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  being  crystalline  and  porphyritic  in  external  appearance.  The  last  are 
an  intimate  and  more  or  less  compact  composition  of  felspar  (occasionally  in  these 
districts  albite),  and  hornblende,  or  augite.  But  there  are  general  and  particular 
exceptions.  For  instance,  those  assuming  the  form  of  veins,  in  which  precious 
metals  are  occasionally  found  native,  or  in  contact  with  their  ores.  Under  such 
classification,  we  may  place  the  quartz  dikes  of  this  country.  These  are  amongst 
what  may  be  called  true  mineral  viens,  which  are  of  all  ages  down  to  the  tertiary 
epoch. 

The  usual  exceptions  are  those  in  which  the  granite  series  invade  recent  strata ; 
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all,  however,  more  remote  than  the  volcanic  period.  These  frequently  render  the 
surrounding  rocks  metalliferous,  as  vf'ell  as  themselves,  apparently  from  the  simple 
contact.  Tertiary  sandstone  at  Benicia  has  been  invaded  by  quartz,  with  this  re- 
sult— (Prof.  Trask) — and  the  veins  are  auriferous.  There  are  also  instances  in 
which  one  plutonic  rock  cutting  another,  produces  a  similar  result  as  where  an 
auriferous  quartz  dike  cuts  greenstone. 

The  plutonic  formations  have  usually  assumed  the  form  of  dikes  on  the  surface 
of  this  district;  but  we  have  examples  of  mountain  masses,  independent  of  the 
case  in  which  sedimentary  formations  have  been  changed  by  incandescence  into 
unstratified  rock.     In  Calaveras  county,  so  far  as  explored,  examples  are  rare. 

Some  one  of  the  igneous  or  unstratified  series,  usually  exists  at  inconsiderable 
depths  below  the  metamorphic  or  transition  rocks,  apparently  extending  horizon- 
tally in  subterranean  fields.  From  these  indications  of  extent,  we  may  naturally 
conclude  them  to  have  been  a  sufficient  cause  to  produce  the  present  alteration  of 
structure  in  the  original  sedimentary  strata  above  them ;  and  we  may  remark,  that 
during  the  serial  progress  of  the  creation  of  the  plutonic  rocks,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  metamorphism  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  California  was  progressive, 
and  extending  into  late  eras  therewith.  In  particular  instances,  where  the  action 
had  been  repeated,  from  being  in  a  greater  or  less  state  of  transition,  the  altered 
rocks  became  exceedingly  crystalline;  thus,  in  some  instances,  and  from  the  pres- 
ence of  a  flux,  probably,  they  have  entirely  lost  their  former  cleavage  planes,  as 
well  as  those  of  their  original  stratification.  An  interesting  example  may  be  seen 
of  mica  schist,  so  altered,  near  Mokelumne  Hill ;  and  also  one  of  talcose  slate, 
near  Campo  Seco. 

There  are  instances,  also,  in  which  plutonic  intrusions  into  the  oldest  sediment- 
ary formations,  took  place  without  the  presence  of  a  flux  in  one  or  other  rock ; 
these,  at  the  present  day,  bear  evidence  of  having  yielded  only  to  the  mechanical 
force  of  its  onward  movement,  from  which  have  resulted  rapid  oxidization  and  de- 
composition at  the  points  of  contact,  offering  fertile  opportunities  for  disintegration. 
If  the  intrusion  has  been  of  quartz,  rich  deposits  of  alluvia!  gold  have  often  been 
the  result. 

The  following  list  of  the  general  analysis  of  some  of  the  minerals  found  in  the 
rocks  mentioned  in  the  table,  is  obtained  from  various  sources  : 

Selica.     Alumina.  Oxide  Iron.  Magnesia.   Potash. 

Talc, 45  ..2  40  3 

Mica, 50  20  20  3 

Felspar, 60  18  ..  ..  14 

Chlorite, 26  18  35  10 

Hornblende, 45  6  25  10  . .  10 

Augite, 55  ..  15  5  ..  20 

The  diagnosis  of  centres  of  disturbance  is  interesting  from  their  being  the  com- 
mon accompaniment  of  rich  placer  districts.  These  disturbances  have  been  accom- 
plished with  various  physical  results ;  sometimes  consisting  simply  of  upheaval 
and  dislocation ;  at  others,  a  horizontal  displacement  and  distortion  of  the  strata 
over  large  tracts,  or  a  simple  incandescence  of  the  adjacent  rocks.  All  such  results 
have  apparently  been  produced  from  the  same  causes,  viz :  the  intrusion  or  near 
contact  of  some  member  of  the  plutonic  series.  Examples  of  incandescence  and 
distortion  by  intrusion  in  an  eminent  degree  exist,  as  at  Mokelumne  Hill;  of 
dislocation,  as  at  San  Antonio ;  and  simple  incandescence,  as  at  Campo  Seco.  The 
results  in  all  cases  have  been  similar,  with  regard  to  placer  diggings. 
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Basaltic  trapean  veins  occasionally  enclose  portions  of  micaceous  schists  and 
other  rocks  of  the  same  series ;  also,  fragments  of  metamorpbic  quartz ;  older  or 
porphyritic  rocks,  or  in  fact  any  other  mineral  they  may  have  come  in  contact  with. 
The  trap  of  this  date  is  occasionally  pyritous.  Examples  may  be  seen  on  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Mokelumne  river  and  at  Cave  City.  But  quartz  dikes  have  not  been 
found  to  contain  similar  fragments  of  extraneous  rocks.  Every  mineral  therein 
tends  to  assimDate  with  the  whole  as  a  homogeneous  mass.  In  the  contrary  cases, 
as  exceptions,  they  are  so  marked  as  to  merit  being  distinguished  by  other  classi- 
fication ;  thus,  there  are  instances  of  quartz  partaking  the  structure  of  conglomerate 
with  a  plutonic  form,  in  which  the  fragments  forming  nearly  the  whole  mass,  are 
lamellous,  and  have  not  been  subject  to  attrition,  their  longitudinal  axes  main- 
taining the  usual  direction  of  cleavage.  These  are  intrusions,  and  are  metalliferous. 
It  is  probable  that  they  are  the  result  of  other  igneous  intrusions.  The  rock  is 
denuded  quickly,  and  is  a  source  of  surface  diggings.  An  instance  may  be  seen 
near  Gold  Hill,  in  Calaveras  county.  These  veins  have  not  been  explored. 
Although  rare,  they  are  amongst  the  interesting  features  of  our  gold  diggings. 

Plutonic  brecias,  from  being  conglomerates,  are  curious ;  these  are  occasionally 
to  be  found  near  trapean  dikes.  An  interesting  example  may  be  seen  about  three 
miles  east  of  lone  Valley,  in  basaltic  trap. 

Quartz  and  basalt  occasionally,  apparently  alternate  on  the  same  dike ;  such 
cases  are  generally  connected  with  local  derangement ;  if  on  a  lead  of  the  latter 
rock  they  do  not  appear  to  be  auriferous.  The  same  remark,  however,  is  not 
applicable  to  quartz  dikes  alternating  with  veins  of  the  granitic  rocks.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  latter  class  may  be  seen  on  Dr.  Hoerchner's  vein,  near  Glencoe. 

There  is  an  extent  of  country  eastward  of  Independence,  between  the  Moke- 
lumne and  Stanislaus  rivers,  entirely  covered  with  tertiary,  aqueous,  and  volcanic 
formations,  that  wUl  one  day  yield  rich  gold  quartz  mines.  The  difficulty  of 
finding,  to  prospect  them,  exists  in  the  above  fact.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  that  district,  under  these  deposits,  is  differently  constituted  from  the  rest  of 
the  country  in  a  corresponding  line  of  direction,  north  and  south.  In  the  lowest 
valleys,  indeed,  and  some  few  other  denuded  points,  sufficient  evidence  exists  to 
show  that  this  formation  covers  the  rocks  of  the  oldest  plutonic  and  metamorphic 
series,  which  ought  to  be  similar  in  auriferous  qualities  and  other  respects,  to  other 
localities  not  so  circumstanced.  Similar  observations  maj"-  apply  to  placer  yields  in 
the  same  vicinity.  In  fact,  rich  deposits  of  placer  gold  have  been  worked  on  the 
edge  of  this  formation  near  Independence. 

As  a  connecting  link  between  the  plutonic  and  volcanic  formations,  may  be 
mentioned  the  trachytic  trap  found  in  the  peaks,  and  elsewhere  in  this  district. 
These  do  not  appear  to  have  greatly  influenced  the  internal  structure  of  the  rocks 
upon  which  they  repose.  Evidence  of  configuration  would  lead  us  to  suppose  them 
to  have  been  amongst,  if  not  the  sites  of  the  earliest  true  volcanic  outlets ;  on  this 
subject  a  few  words  will  be  said  hereafter.  These  rocks  partake  a  cuboidal  and 
rude  columnuar  structure,  and  preserve  an  identity  of  polarity  in  their  lateral 
planes,  and  in  some  instances  assume  an  imperfect  cleavage,  which  may  be  taken 
in  evidence  of  the  continuation  of  the  forces  that  produced  the  slaty  structure  of 
the  metamorphic  rocks  on  cooling  down  to  a  late  period.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  these  forces  exist  in  the  present  day.  Erom  the  lively  and  clean 
appearance,  and  durability  of  this  rock,  it  forms  an  excellent  building  stone.  A 
later  variety  of  it  is  that  used  in  the  rebuilding  of  Mokelumne  Hill. 
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MONTHLY   SUMMARY    OF   EVENTS. 

"  "Witb  news  the  time 's  in  labor  and  brings  forth 
Each  minute  some." 

July  26.  H.  B.  M.  flag  ship  "Monarch,"  and  the  frigate  "President,"  having  on 
board  Admiral  Bruce  and  staff,  arrived  from  PetropoloskL  Admiral  Bruce  had 
entered  Sitka  and  made  an  exchange  of  prisoners — three  Russians  for  one  English- 
man and  one  Frenchman The  P.  M.  steamship  Columbia  arrived  from  Ore- 
gon, confirming  the  accounts,  previously  received,  of  the  richness  of  the  Colville 
mine.s.  They  "were  said  to  be  the  richest  yet  discovered  on  the  Pacific  coast,  cov- 
ered a  large  extent  of  territory,  were  abundantly  suj^plied  -with  water,  and  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $30  to  $100  per  day  to  a  man.  Gold  had  also  been  found  on  the  John 
Dago  and  Burnt  rivers.  Major  Bache,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  had  been 
placed  in  charge  of  tlie  survey  and  construction  of  the  military  roads  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territories,  and  Lieut.  Derijy  was  assigned  to  duty  under  him.  An- 
derson had  been  elected  Democratic  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Washington  Terri- 
tory. ...  A  large  box,  containing  a  quantity  of  quick  lime  and  the  remains  of  a 
human  being,  was  found  in  the  cellar  of  the  house  corner  of  California  and  Leides- 
dorff  streets,  formerly  occupied  by  Capt.  Folsom.  The  discovery  created  some  ex- 
citement, and  much  suspicion;  but  it  was  afterwards  ascertained,  that  the  remains 
were  those  of  Capt.  Yanson,  an  officer  killed  in  a  laattle  with  tlie  Indians  on  the 
Gila,  in  1850,  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  late  Capt.  Folsom,  sulsject  to  the 

order  of  his  friends  in  the  Atlantic  States A  pacing  match  for  $1000  came 

off  on  the  Union  Course,  between  the  horses  "Price  McGrath"  and  "Fred  John- 
son"— mile  heats,  best  3  in  5,  to  saddle,  earrjang  137  lbs — which  was  won  by  the 

former The  British  frigate  "President"  got  under  way,  after  liring  a  federal 

salute  of  thirteen  guns,  and  displaying  the  American  colors  at  her  peak. 

July  28.  The  P.  M.  steamship  Goldeu  Gate  arrived,  12  days  7-^  hours  from 
Panama  (22  days  15  hours  from  New  York),  bringing  news  of  an  attempt  by  the 
allies  on  the  18th  June  to  storm  Sebastopol,  of  their  repulse  with  loss,  and  of  the 

re-capture  by  the  Russians  of  the  Mamelon  Tower The  California  Guard, 

Capt.  Johns,  had  a  target  exercise  near  the  Ocean  House.  The  fir.st  i^rize,  worth 
$150,  was  awarded  to  private  Simmonds  ;  the  second,  also  a  gold  medal,  was  won 
by  private  Farwell;  the  third  by  private  Dexter.    The  leather  medal,  for  the  worst 

shot,  was  won  by  private  Johnson A  new  military  company,   called  tlie 

"Wallace  Guards,"  was  organized,  and  its  officers  elected.  Captain,  C.  E.  S.  Me 
Donald;   1st  heutenant,  R.  J.  McDonald;  2d  lieutenant,  Fred  B.  A'an  Vleck. 

July  30.  A  boy  aged  17  years,  named  Cornelius  Nelson,  was  drowned  by  falling 
from  the  second  story,  rear  of  Jesse  Richardson's  boarding  house,  on  Jackson  St. 
Wharf.  ....  The  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Funded  Debt,  commenced  its  ses- 
sion. Edmond  Randolph  was  elected  President A  fire  broke  out  in  Stock- 
ton, a.nd  destroyed  property  situated  on  Centre  street,  to  the  value  of  $30,000. 

Aug.  1.  A  man  named  Farrish,  who  had  seduced  a  Mrs.  Cuberly  from  the 
affections. of  her  husband  and  from  her  home  in  Indian  Diggings,  was  shot  at  the 
"What  Cheer  House,"  by  the  injured  husband.  The  latter  was  arrested,  and  his 
case  brought  before  the  Mayor,  though  the  former  was  but  slightly  wounded.  .  .  . 
Several  gentlemen  left  in  the  "Golden  Age"  for  Acapulco,  with  the  intention  of 
joining  the  Revolutionist  party  under  Alvarez.  .  .  .  The  P.  M.  steamship  "Golden 
Age"  left  for  Panama,  carrjdng  treasure  to  the  value  of  .$1,581,576  96;  and  the 
Nicaragua  steamship  "Pacific"  for  San  Juan,  with  treasure  of  the  value  of  $751,- 
962  98 ;  making  a  total  for  the  fortnight,  of  $2,333,539  94. 

Aug.  2.  The  attaching  creditors,  assignees  and  garnishees  of  Adams  &  Co.,  con- 
sented in  the  Fourth  District  Court,  to  a  decree  being  entered  for  the  administra- 
tion and  apportionment  of  the  assets,  and  for  a  reference  and  account. ;  the  referee 

to  be  appointed  by  the  Court A  man  named  Bryant  attemi^ted  to  blow  up 

the  house  of  E.  L.  Ritter  &  Co.,  on  Washington  street,  corner  of  Jones  alley.  He 
was  indebted  to  these  gentlemen  in  the  sum  of  $15,000,  for  which  he  had  given 
a  mortgage,  and  which  having  fallen  due,  the  latter  had  threatened  to  foreclose. 
Unable  to  make  any  satisfactory  arrangement  with  his  mortgagees,  lie  went  to  their 
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ofBce,  and  after  warmng  the  occupants  of  his  purpose,  he  deliberately  fired  a  pistol 
into  a  carpet-bag  that  he  carried  with  him,  and  which  was  filled  M'ith  gunpowder. 
The  explosion  was  terrific;  but  strange  to  say,  although  it  destroyed  furniture  and 
windows,  it  injured  no  one  so  much  as  himself;  his  arms,  hands  and  face,  being 
severely  burned.  The  noise  attracted  a  large  crowd,  an  alarm  of  fire  was  rung, 
and  the  affair  created  much  excitement.  Bryant  was  taken  to  the  Stockton  street 
Hospital,  where  his  wounds  were  dressed,  and  a  policeman  was  detailed  to  keep 

guard  over  him  until  his  recovery A  fleet  of  clipper  ships  arrived, — the 

"Coeur  de  Lion,"  "War  Hawk,"  "Look  Out,"  "Helvenian,"  "Ellen  Foster,"  "Queen 
of  the  Seas,"  and  "Monsoon." 

Aug.  3.  A  portion  of  a  brick  dwelling  house  on  Powell  street,  between  Wash- 
ington and  Clay,  fell  with  a  great  crash,  over  a  bank  of  fifi;een  feet,  into  the  street. 
The  accident  was  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  excavation  of  an  adjoining 
lot.   The  front  rooms  and  the  furniture  in  them  were  mostly  destroyed,  the  damage 

being  estimated  at  about  $3,000 The  "Backus  Minstrels,"  assisted  by  the 

"San  Francisco  Minstrels,"  had  a  farewell  benefit  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  prior 
to  their  departure  for  Australia.  The  house  was  crowded  from  pit  to  ceiling.  .  .  . 
Hubbard  Hastings,  accused  of  being  an  active  member  of  the  mob  that  hung  two 
Frenchmen  at  San  Antonio,  some  months  ago,  on  suspicion  of  cattle  stealing,  was 
brought  before  Judge  Freelon  on-  a  writ  of  habeus  corpus,  and  denied  bail  by  that 
magistrate. 

Aug.  4.  The  steamer  "Sea  Bird"  arrived  from  San  Diego,  bringing  news  of  the 
arrival  at  that  place  of  the  surveying  corps  under  the  charge  of  Chas.  H.  Poole,  Esq., 
after  having  completed  the  survey  of  the  3d  and  4th  standard  parallels,  to  the  east 
line  of  the  State,  and  the  townsliip  lines  between  them.  Two  distinct  earthquake 
shocks  had  been  felt  at  Santa  Barbara,  of  sufficient  violence  to  shake  the  walls  of 
the  houses  and  cause  for  a  time  general  consternation.  Lower  California  was  in  a 
state  of  perfect  tranquility.  An  afiray  had  occured  at  the  Mission  San  Gabriel, 
which  resulted  in  three  men  being  shot  and  severely  wounded.  .  .  .  The  S.  F.  Blues 
returned  from  their  excursion  for  target  practice,  at  San  Jose.  The  first  prize,  a 
gold  medal,  was  won  by  C.  P.  Marshal;  the  second,  $100,  by  James  Henslier;  the 
third,  a  gold  eagle,  by  Wm.  Ross ;  the  fourth,  a  suit  of  clothes,  by  Jacob  Lennan ; 
the  fifth,  a  silver  cup,  by  J.  McCormick;  the  sixth,  a  mammoth  bouquet,  by  Edward 
Reynolds.  .  .  .  Hon.  C.  K.  Garrison  was  elected  President  of  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley Railroad  Co.,  in  place  of  Capt.  J.  L.  Folsom,  deceased.  .  .  .  Mr.  John  Tabor,  of 
the  Evening  News,  received  so  severe  an  injury  in  his  left  hand,  from  the  accidental 
discharge  of  a  pistol,  as  to  require  the  amputation  of  its  middle  finger.  ...  A  small 
frame  building  on  Stockton  street,  between  Sutter  and  Post,  was  consumed  by  fire, 
and  a  woman  named  Mulqueen  and  a  man  named  Haddin  were  burned  to  death. 
.  .  .  The  dead  body  of  Amos  Barrett,  late  agent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  at  Jackson, 
was  found  in  a  room  at  Wilson's  Exchange.  Various  papers  found  upon  his  person 
explained  to  some  extent  the  mystery  of  his  death,  and  it  was  believed  that  he 
was  impelled  to  the  act  of  suicide  by  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  one  of  the 
interior  papers,  reflecting  upon  his  character. 

Aug.  6.  The  will  of  J.  L.  Folsom,  deceased,  was  admitted  to  probate  and  letters 
testamentary  ordered  to  issue  to  the  executors,  W.  W.  Halleck,  A.  C.  Peachy  and 
P.  W.  Van  Winkle ;  their  bonds  being  fixed  at  $250,000  each.  Robert  C.  Rodgers, 
Esq.,  was  appointed  attorney  for  absent  heirs,  and  Messrs.  C.  Patterson,  A.  Pollard 
and  W.  C.  Parker  were  appointed  to  make  an  appraisement  of  the  estate.  .  .  . 
The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  "Decatur,"  arrived  in  the  harbor  from  Puget  Sound.  .  .  . 
Tlie  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  celebrated  their  second  anniversary  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church.  There  was  a  voluntary  upon  the  organ,  and  excel- 
lent singing  by  a  well  trained  choir.  Selections  from  the  Bible  were  read  and 
appropriate  plalms  were  sung.  The  president  read  a  report  upon  the  condition  of 
the  affairs  of  the  society ;  and  Dr.  Scott  delivered  a  very  eloquent  and  appropriate 
address;  afterwards  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  ofiicers:  President, 
Wm.  G.  Badger ;  Vice  Presidents,  J.  P.  Cogswell,  Abel  Whitton,  George  Tail, 
Israel  W.  Knox,  W.  P.  Tilden;  Recording  Secretary,  E.  W.  Plagter;  Corresponding 
Secretarj^,  Josiah  Bacon ;  Treasurer,  Albert  Miller ;  Librarian,  L.  P.  Frile.  ...  A 
party  of  Mexicans  attacked  the  village  of  Rancheria,  in  Amador  county,  murdered 
four  Americans,  one  lady  and  one  Indian,  mortally  wounded  two  others,  broke 
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open  tbe  safe  of  Mr.  French,  one  of  the  murdered  men,  robbed  it  of  $"7,000  and 
made  their  escape  to  parts  unknown.  The  sheriff  of  the  county,  accompanied  by 
about  a  thousand  citizens,  of  Jackson  and  the  neighborhood,  started  in  pursuit. 
Thirty-six  Mexicans  were  captured,  three  of  whom,  named  Peterviue,  Francohno 
and  Jose,  were  found  guilty  of  murder  and  hung  on  the  celebrated  tree,  at  Jackson. 
"While  their  trial  was  being  conducted  the  mob  burned  the  Spanish  dance  house, 
at  Rancheria,  and  every  other  Spanish  house  in  the  place.  A  resolution  was  passed 
that  thereafter  no  Mexican  should  reside  there,  and  it  was  determined  to  drive  all 
the  Mexicans  and  Chileans  out  and  burn  their  camps. 

Aug.  7.  The  dwelling-house,  stables  and  outbuildings  of  Herrick's  milk  ranch, 
situated  on  the  hue  of  Clay  street,  west  of  Larkln,  were  consumed  by  fire.  .  .  . 
H.  B.  M.'s  flagship,  "Monarch,"  Admiral  Bruce,  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  after  firing 
a  parting  salute.  .  .  .  The  Know  Nothing  convention  convened  its  session  in 
Sacramento.  James  "W.  Coffroth  was  elected  President,  A.  Means  and  seventeen 
others,  Yice  Presidents.  A  platform,  somewhat  modified  from  that  of  the  order  in 
the  transmontain  States,  to  adapt  it  to  California,  was  adopted.  .  .  .  Smith  & 
Campbell's  livery  stable,  comer  C  and  Fourth  streets,  Marysville,  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  head  of  horses  were  burnt  with  it.  .  .  .  Alexander  S. 
Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Monterey,  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Court,  by  Judge  McAUister.  ...  At  Mud  Springs,  Mr.  Asa  Leveridge  was  instan- 
taneously killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  in  his  steam  saw  mill.  Mr.  E.  "W. 
Stone,  the  engineer,  was  also  severely  injured. 

Aug.  8.  By  the  Know  Nothings,  in  convention  at  Sacramento,  Col.  J.  Neely 
Johnson  was  nominated  for  Governor;  Hugh  C.  Murray  renominated  for  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  long  term,  and  David  S.  Terry  for  the  short  term,  and  E.  M. 
Anderson  for  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Aug.  9.  In  the  Twelfth  District  Court,  Messrs.  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.  filed  an  addi- 
tional count,  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  original  complaint  against  Woods  & 
Cohen  for  selling  them  inferior  gold  dust ;  charging  that  the  sales  were  effected  by 
accomplices  in  the  disguise  of  miners.  .  .  .  The  State  Temperance  Committee  met 
in  Sacramento  and  passed  a  resolution,  "That  the  friends  of  Temperance  throughout 
the  State  be  requested  to  Avrite  on  (if  not  printed)  all  tickets  they  may  circulate  at 
the  next  general  election,  the  words  'Prohibitory  Liquor  Law — Yes.'  "...  The 
Know  Nothing  Convention  completed  its  nominations  for  State  officers,  and 
adjourned  sine  die.  The  Settlers' Convention  met  in  Sacramento ;  made  no  nomi- 
nations, but  passed  resolutions,  that  that  body  should  not  be  committed  to  the 
election  of  any  of  the  nominees  of  any  other  convention,  and  that  it  would  not 
support  for  any  office,  either  executive,  judicial,  legislative  or  ministerial,  any  man 
who  did  not  pledge  himself  to  the  administration  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  the 
settlers  and  miners  of  California,  and  who  had  not  by  previous  act  and  deed  proved 
the  sincerity  of  such  pledge.  .  .  .  The  Lafayette  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  had 
an  election  of  officers,  and  elected  H.  A.  Cobb,  Foreman. 

Aug.  11.  The  Nicaragua  steamship  "Uncle  Sam"  arrived,  bringing  detailed 
accounts  of  the  attack  of  the  Allies  upon  Sebastopol,  and  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Lord  Raglan;  also  of  the  capture  of  San  Juan  del  Sud,  in  Nicaragua,  by  "Walker 
and  his  men.  .  .  .  The  Sacramento  County  Democratic  Convention  met  and  nomi- 
nated "Wm.  S.  Long  for  the  Senate,  and  Daniel  J.  Thomas  and  David  Higgins  for 
the  Assembly.  .  .  .  The  opposition  steamboat,  "Surprise,"  having  made  the 
quickest  trip  on  record,  between  the  cities  of  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  it 
was  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  more  racing  between  her  and  her  rival  boats 
upon  the  river ;  an  agreement  highly  satisfactory  to  the  traveling  public.  ...  A 
fire  destroyed  three  wooden  "buQdings  on  the  north  side  of  Sacramento  street,  above 
Dupont,  occupied  as  stores,  by  Chinese.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  $3,000.  .  .  . 
A  Turk,  named  Yousef  Bey,  and  a  Frenchman  named  Dusu  Zean,  were  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  manufacturing  spurious  gold  dust,  and  were  fully  committed  for 
trial  before  the  Court  of  Sessions.  ...  It  transpired  that  I.  C.  Woods  had  quietly 
departed  on  the  9th  inst.,  in  the  ship  "  Audubon,"  for  Australia.  He  left,  how- 
ever, a  card  which  was  published  in  the  papers,  stating  that  he  was  going  to  New 
York,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  make  certain  arrangements  which  would  re- 
sult to  the  advantage  of  his  creditors. 

Aug.  12.     The  steamship  "Columbia"  arrived  from  Oregon,  bringing  further  ac- 
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counts  of  the  Colville  Mines ;  by  -which  it  appeared,  that  although  not  as  good  as 
at  first  reported,  they  would  yield  good  wages  to  the  industrious  miner. 

Aug.  13.  The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  State  Courts,  other  than  District, 
had  not  the  right  to  natnrahze ;  also,  that  judges  and  inspectors  of  elections  cannot 
compel  a  voter  to  show  his  papers  of  naturalization.  ...  A  Know-Nothing  Con- 
vention, composed  of  delegates  from  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fifth  Wards, 
met  and  nominated  Lorenzo  Sawyer,  Esq.  for  Judge  of  the  4th  District  Court.  .  .  . 
A  fire  broke  out  in  a  building  on  Sansome  street,  near  California,  but  was  speedily 
extinguished.  ;  .  .  .  Sheriff  Phoenix,  of  Amador  County,  was  killed  at  Salvador 
near  Sonora,  while  endeavoring  to  arrest  a  number  of  Mexicans,  believed  to  have 
been  engaged  in  the  Rancheria  tragedy.  Three  of  the  Mexicans  were  killed,  a 
number  of  their  houses  burned,  and  two  or  three  Americans  were  wounded. 

Aug.  14.     A  sailor  named  Pete  Williams  was  stabbed  during  a  drunken  affray, 

in  a  saloon  on  Pacific  street,  by  a  man  named  John  McCarney A  Chilean, 

one  of  the  three  men  who  robbed  Langton's  Express,  when  on  the  road  between 
Downieville  and  Forest  City,  two  weeks  ago,  was  arrested  by  Capt.  McKenzie.  .  .  . 
A  elegant  watch  and  seal,  valued  at  $800,  was  presented  to  City  Marshal  North, 
by  his  fi-iends. 

Aug.  16.  A  fire  broke  out  in  a  flour  and  grain  store,  south  side  Clay  street,  be- 
tween Front  and  Davis,  partially  destroying  that  and  the  two  adjoining  buildings. 
.  .  .  The  Know  Nothing  Convention  nominated  for  Sheriff,  T.  P.  Johnson ;  Recor- 
der, F.  F.  Fargo;  County  Clerk,  E.W.Taylor;  Treasurer,  Alex.  G.  Abell;  Assessor, 
J.  B.  Brown;  Coroner,  Dr.  Parker. 

Aug.  17.  A  fire  broke  out  in  Marysville,  on  Fourth  street,  between  G-  and  F, 
destroying  several  frame  dwelling  houses.  .  .  .  The  corner-stone  of  a  new  engine 
house,  for  VigUant  Fire  Co.,  No.  9,  was  laid  on  Stockton  street.  .  .  .  B.  F.  Wash- 
ing-ton, late  editor  of  the  Times  and  Transcript,  being  about  to  return  home,  was 
presented  by  his  friends  with  a  large  and  beautiftiUy  chased  gold  chronometer,  and 
massive  chain,  seal  and  key,  ornamented  with  diamonds,  together  with  a  gold  and 
quartz  headed  mansenito  cane.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Calhoun  Benham, 
Esq.  Neat  and  appropriate  speeches  were  made  on  both  sides.  .  .  ,  The  steamers 
Antelope  and  Surprise,  whUe  on  their  way  to  Sacramento,  came  in  collision,  neith- 
er, however,  receiving  material  injury. 

Aug.  18.  A  nimiber  of  gentlemen  assembled  privately,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
organizing the  Whig  party  of  the  State.  Gregory  Tale,  Esq.,  presided,  and  speech- 
es were  made  by  Calhoun  Benham  and  others,  espousing  the  Whig  cause.  .  .  The 
P.  M.  steamship  "Golden  Gate"  left  for  Panama,  carrying  treasure  to  the  amount  of 
$1,210,108  18;  and  the  Nicaragua  steamship  "Uncle  Sam,"  for  San  Juan,  with 
treasure  to  the  value  of  $1,023,602  49. 

Aug.  19.  In  addition  to  the  officers  already  mentioned,  the  Know-Nothings 
nominated  for  District  Attorney,  Geo.  J.  Whelan ;  County  Surveyor,  A..  M.  Thomp- 
son; Senators,  Louis  R.  Lull  and  H.  S.  Brown ;  Assemblymen,  G.  F.  Swasey,  Dr.  J. 
Van  Zandt,  C.  K.  Sanders,  D.  D.  Kingsbury,  H.  C.  Clarkson,  G.  D.  Street,  Fox,  Call 
and  Holbrook;  for  City  School  Sup't,  F.  E.  Prevaux.  .  .  .  The  British  sloop  of  war 
"  Dido  "  arrived  from  V^ancouvers' Island.  .  .  The  first  trip  of  the  Pioneer  locomo- 
tive was  made  on  the  Sacramento  Valley  Railroad.  Quite  a  celebration  and  pleas- 
ure excursion  distinguished  the  event.  The  train  consisted  of  a  locomotive  and 
three  platform  cars,  which  were  densly  crowded  with  people.  When  they  reached 
the  termination  (17th  street),  Hon.  M.  S.  Latham,  being  called  on,  made  a  happy 
and  appropriate  speech. 

Aug.  20.  The  claim  of  Dona  Carmen  Bernal,  in  right  of  her  deceased  husband, 
for  the  Rincon  de  las  Salinas  y  Potrero  Viejo,  was  confirmed  by  the  U.  S.  District 

Court Peter  B.  Manchester,  a  practising  lawyer  of  this  city,  was  arrested 

under  a  requisition  from  the  Governor  of  Ohio.  The  complaint  charged  him  with 
forgery  and  other  dishonest  practises,  while  doing  business  as  a  banker  in  Cincin- 
natti.  He  was  placed  under  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $3000,  for  one  week,  to  allow  the 
Ohio  police  ofBcer  time  to  obtain  the  necessary  authority  from  the  Governor,  to 
enable  him  to  take  his  prisoner  back  to  Ohio. 

Aug.  21.  In  the  case  of  the  People  vs.  Joseph  R.  Trench  and  others,  charged 
with  a  violation  of  the  Statute,  against  noisy  and  barbarious  amusements,  in  having 
opened  a  theater  on  the  Christian  Sabbath,  tried  before  the  Court  of  Sessions,  the 
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indictment  was  set  aside  on  tlie  ground  of  indefiniteness  in  stating  the  day  when 
the  offence  was  committed.  .  .  .  The  British  frigate,  "  Amphitrite,"  C.  Fredericks, 
Esq.,  commanding,  arrived  from  Ayan  and  Sitka,  Russian  possessions.  .  .  .  The 
Democrats  held  a  primary  election  of  delegates  for  the  convention  to  nominate 
county  officers,  and  senators  and  assemblymen.  Daniel  Harrington,  James  P. 
Casey,  Henry  Derrick,  James  Hennessy  and  John  Lynch  were  arrested  for  being 
engaged  in  a  riot,  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Kearny  streets.  Several  pistols  were 
fired,  and  Robert  Gushing  and  J.  "W.  Bagley,  also  engaged  in  the  fracas,  were 
severely  wounded.  .  .  .  Jose  y  Lafuente,  formerly  connected  with  the  Spanish 
paper.  La  Cronica^  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  stabbing  a  woman,  named  Maria 
Martinez.  Also  a  man  named  John  Farley,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  abdomen 
with  a  bowie  knife,  by  a  man  named  John  Ricketts. 

Aug.  22.  Jose  Lafuente,  who  stabbed  Maria  Martinez,  having  waived  an 
examination,  was  sent  to  the  county  jail.  The  Temperance  Mass  Convention  in 
Sacramento,  nominated  Charles  H."  S.  Williams,  ICsq.,  for  the  Judgeship  of  the 
•  Supreme  Court,  long  term.  .  .  .  Judge  Barbour,  of  the  Eleventh  District  Court, 
decided  that  District  Courts  have  no  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  insolvency.  .  .  .  Jas. 
P.  Casey  was  admitted  to  bail  in  the  sura  of  $10,000.  Hennesey,  who  was  also 
engaged  in  the  election  affray,  was  also  released  on  bail. 

Aug.  23.  The  schooner,  "Matthew  Vassar,"  arrived,  having  on  board  an 
American  tiger,  which  was  caught  in  the  Columbia  river,  Oregon.  It  was  seven 
and  a  half  feet  long,  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  weighed  about  five  hundred 
pounds.  .  .  .  The  Sisters  of  Charity  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  $400  from  Messrs. 
Lee  &  Marshall,  of  the  National  Circus.  .  .  .  Tlie  People's  Party  (settlers),  in  con- 
vention at  Sacramento,  nominated  Annis  Merrill,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Representative  of  the 
southern  district,  and  John  H.  McKune,  Esq.,  of  the  northern.  A  State  Central 
Committee  was  also  chosen.  The  convention  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  in  favor 
of  temperance,  moral  reform,  settlers'  rights,  and  a  prohibitory  liquor  law. 

Aug.  25.  James  P.  Casey  was  acquitted  of  all  blame  on  account  of  his  participa- 
tion in  the  election  affray,  and  was  discharged.  .  .  .  The  Democratic  County  Con- 
vention met,  and  nominated  Thos.  Hayes  for  County  Clerk  and  David  Scannell  for 
Sheriff.  ....  The  Democratic  Legislative  Convention  met,  and  nominated  Frank 
Tilford  and  W.  J.  Shaw,  for  State  Senators ;  Lyman  Ackley,  James  George,  and 
Thomas  Grey,  for  Assemblymen.  .  .  .  The  Whig  County  Convention  met,  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  make  nominations. 

Aug.  26.  The  U.  S.  steamer  "Massachusetts"  sailed  for  the  Mexican  coast,  with 
the  intention,  it  was  believed,  of  inquiring  into  the  late  injuries  inflicted  by  Mex- 
ican authorities,  on  the  persons  and  property  of  American  citizens. 

Aug.  27.  A  murderous  affray  occured  at  a  dance  house  on  Pacific  street,  known 
as  "Dutch  Charley's,"  in  which  a  man  named  Wm.  French  was  dangerously  wound- 
ed by  an  Italian;  the  latter  was  taken  into  custody.  .  .  .  The  Whig  County  Nom- 
inating Convention  nominated  for  Sheriff,  A.  J.  Ellis ;  for  County  Recorder,  R.  M. 
Jessup;  for  Clerk,  John  M.  Lent;  for  Treasurer,  W.  Turnbull;  for  Assessor,  C.  0. 
Gerberding;  District  Attorney,  C.  G.  Fenner;  4th  District  Judge,  B.  W.  F.  Sloan; 
Senators,  Edward  Stanley  and  E.  D.  Baker.  .  .  .  The  Democratic  County  Conven- 
tion nominated  F.  H.  Kohler  for  County  Recorder,  R.  E.  Woods  for  Treasurer,  and 
J.  H.  Kent  for  Coroner.  .  .  .  The  Democratic  Legislative  Convention  nominated  as 
members  of  Assembly,  S.  A.  Sharp,  C.  W.  Moulthrop,  B.  S.  Lippincott,  H.  Hawes, 
Herman  Wohler,  John  Bwalt,  and  Nathaniel  Holland.  .  .  .  The  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance met  in  their  hall  on  Washington  street,  to  ratify  the  action  of  the  People's 
Convention,  held  on  August  22d  and  23d,  at  Sacramento. 

Aug.  29.  A  Whig  Mass  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Polka  Saloon,  which  was 
addressed  by  Edward  Stanley,  Esq.,  and  Col.  E.  D.  Baker.  .  .  .  The  Democrats, 
dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  the  Democratic  Convention,  met  in  the  office  of  the 
Nicaragua  Steamship  Company,  and  after  ratifying  the  nominations  of  David 
Scannell,  for  Sheriff,  and  Thomas  Hayes,  for  County  Clerk,  nominated  WiUiam  L. 
Higgins,  for  County  Recorder;  WOliam  F.  Sherman,  for  Treasurer,  and  John  T 
Wallace,  for  Coroner.  .  .  .  The  Whig  Nominating  Convention  completed  their 
ticket,  by  nominating  candidates  for  Justices  of  the  different  townships,  and  candi- 
dates for  the  Board  of  Education.  ...  In  the  presence  of  a  large  crowd  o 
spectators,  Madam  Austin,  of  the  National  Circus  and  Hippodrome,  accomplished 
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the  feat  of  ascending  upon  a  tight-rope,  from  the  circus  tent  to  the  windows  of  the 
International  Hotel.  .  .  .  The  "  Longshore  men "  struck  for  higher  wages,  and 
created  a  great  disturbance  on  the  wharves,  which  was  finally  quieted  by  the  City 
Jlarshal's  arresting  three  of  the  ringleaders.  The  object  of  the  strike  was  to  increase 
the  rate  of  wages  fi'om  $5  to  $6  per  day.  ...  A  number  of  vagrant  boys,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  gaining  a  subsistance  by  pilfering  samples  and  small  articles 
displayed  in  front  of  stores,  were  discovered  concealed  in  empty  dry  good  boxes, 
and  arrested  by  a  policeman  on  duty,  on  the  corner  of  Sacramento  and  Sansome 
streets.  .  .  .  Two  men,  named  "Wm.  Smith  and  Wm.  Brown,  were  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  having  robbed  a  poor  handcart  man  of  $800 ;  the  hard  earned  savings 
of  a  number  of  years. 

Aug.  30.  Sarah  0.  Beckett  sued  an  injunction  out  of  the  Twelfth  District 
Court,  restraining  the  sale  of  the  estate  of  James  Beckett,  as  ordered  by  the  Pro- 
bate Court,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  the  wife  of  the  said  Beckett,  and  that 
previous  to  his  death  he  had  adopted,  as  his  son  and  heir,  a  lad  about  four  years  of 
age,  and  that,  therefore,  the  estate  was  not  a  matter  for  public  administration.  .  .  . 
Three  clipper  ships,  the  ''Starlight,"  " Kit  Carson "  and  "Meteor,"  arrived  from 
the  Eastern  States,  the  latter  having  made  the  passage  in  108  days.  .  .  .  The 
Democratic  County  Convention  nominated  J.  J.  Gardiner  for  County  Surveyor ; 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  different  townships,  and  for  Trustees  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Caleb  Hyatt,  F.  C.  Ewer  and  Philip  A.  Roach. 

Aug.  31.  The  notorious  den,  known  as  "Dutch  Charley's,"  was  broken  up  by 
the  police,  and  the  proprietor  taken  into  custody.  .  .  .  James  Payne  Smith  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  embezzling  $1200  of  funds  intrusted  to  him  in  Maryeville. 
.  .  .  The  clipper  schooner  "Forward"  arrived,  thirty-four  days  from  Tahiti,  bring- 
ing a  cargo  of  150,000  oranges. 

Sept.  1.  A  Ladies'  Fair  was  held  at  Musical  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orphan 
Asylum.  ...  A  mass  meeting  of  the  American  Party  was  held  in  front  of  the 
American  Theatre.  It  was  addressed  by  Wm.  H.  Rhodes,  Esq.,  Bailie  Peyton,  Esq., 
Wilson  P.  Flint  and  Frank  M.  Pixley.  .  .  .  Hon.  H.  C.  Murray  was  unanimously 
nominated  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  temperance  portion  of  the  Moral 
Reform  Convention,  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  short  term,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  C.  H.  S.  WiUiams,  and  Myron  Norton  for  the  long 
term.  .  .  .  The  Pacific  Mail  steamship,  "J.L.Stephens,"  arrived,  fifteen  days  from 
Panama,  bringing  news  of  the  rumored  abdication  of  Santa  Anna  and  flight  from 
the  country.  Also,  of  the  appointment  of  Hon.  John  L.  Dowson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  Governor  of  Kansas,  in  place  of  Governor  Reeder,  removed. 

Sept.  2.  Maurice  Lersner,  charged  with  embezzling  $1200  of  the  ftmds  of 
Messrs.  Marriott  &  Wheeler,  was  arrested  by  the  police.  .  .  .  F.  J.  Lippitt,  Esq., 
was  appointed  Referee,  by  the  Fourth  District  Court,  to  report  upon  the  priorities 
of  the  creditors  of  Adains  &  Co. 

Sept.  3.  The  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Funding  of  the  City  Debt,  made  its 
report  to  the  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen.  .  .  .  An  immense  Democratic  Mass 
Meeting  was  held  in  front  of  the  Montgomery  Block.  A  hundred  guns,  in  honor 
of  the  occasion,  were  fired  from  Shaw's  wharf  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
and  first  addressed  by  its  chairman.  Gen.  J.  A.  McDougal ;  afterwards  by  Hon.  M. 
S.  Latham,  Frank  Tilford,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Clar3'-,  Ryan,  W.  B.  Cooke,  G.  G.  Barnard, 
C.  L.  Brosnan  and  M.  Stewart,  and  at  a  late  hour  the  meeting  broke  up.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Felix  Argenti  opened  a  new  banking  house,  under  the  name  of  Argenti,  Cavallier 
&  Co.  .  .  .  The  Report  of  the  Examiners  of  the  City  Indebtedness,  showed  that 
the  total  amount  of  the  claims  against  the  City  was  $2,059,956  95,  of  which  claims 
to  the  amount  $1,737,675  88,  were  rejected,  and  only  $322,281  07  admitted  as 
legal  and  equitable  indebtedness  of  the  City,  under  the  Statute.  .  .  .  The  store  of 
Geo.  Wescott,  corner  of  Battery  and  Commercial  streets,  was  entered  and  robbed 
of  $800,  and  a  young  man,  formerly  in  the  employ  of  Westcott,  arrested  on  suspi- 
cion. .  .  .  The  Nicaragua  steamer,  "Pacific,"  arrived,  thirteen  days  from  San  Juan. 
She  brought  news  that  Gen.  Alvarez  had  taken  the  cities  of  Colima  and  Guadala- 
jara: Gens.  Cubakos  and  Monte  Negro  had  taken  San  Louis  Potosi,  and  that  Gen. 
Comonfort  was  m  full  march  on  the  City  of  Mexico. 
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GOSSIP   WITH   EEADEES   AND    COEKESP  ONDEN  TS. 

To  BEGIN  WITH — a  word  or  two  to  a  number  of  our  correspondents.  Please 
"take  a  look,"  "Western,"  at  the  fifth  and  sixth  verses  of  your  second  stanza. 
Have  n't  you  made  a  slight  error  in  grammar  ?  Let  us  see ; — it  was  some  fourteen 
years  ago,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  Goold  Brown  used  to  have  a  rule — "A  verb  must 
agree  with  its  subject,  or  nominative,  in  person  and  number  \  as,  'Thou  knowest,' 
'  The  vine  en-^wiwfts.'  "  It  is  true,  in  the  last  number  we  allowed  the  following 
verse  to  pass : 

"  While  my  heart  with  raptures  thrill ;" 

But  it  was  because  of  the  general  excellence  of  the  poem ;  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
considered  as  a  {Precedent.  Again,  is  n't  the  "  song  "  alluded  to  in  the  same  stanza 
necessarily  "untutored"  if  it  is  "wild?"  "We  would  suggest  "tumultuous"  instead. 
The  quality  is  about  the  same,  though  the  number  of  sj^Uables  in  the  one  is  not 
the  same  as  in  the  other.  Some  of  the  stanzas  contain  eight  verses,  some  twelve, 
some  six,  one  four  and  by  our  faith,  one  of  them  is  fourteen  verses  long.  The 
rhythm  changes  and  the  metre  is  not  regular.  Please  take  a  look  at  it  with  your 
pen  in  your  hand.  -  -  -  Rejoiced  to  receive  "  Hard  Knocks'  "  epistle.  Number 
one  and  number  two  are  very  acceptable.  Odds  delays  and  provocations! — will  try 
to  get  them  into  this  No. ;  if  we  don't  succeed — certainly  in  the  next.  -  -  -  No 
matter,  S. — your  letters  are  admired  in  the  East,  and  by  many,  very  many  of  our 
California  readers.  We  have  n't  heard  of  an  exception  among  those  that  have  read 
them.  Don't  you  know  that  most  of  the  newspapar  criticisms  are  written  by  critics 
who  have  read  nothing  but  the  titles  of  what  they  are  criticising  ?  Do  n't  be  at 
all  alarmed,  they  won't  hurt  anything.  -  -  -  Will  cheerfully  return  the  poem, 
L.  D.  S.,  but,  unfortunately,  know  not  where  to  send  it — not  to  what  address  to 
direct  it  by  post.  This  happens  to  be  a  peculiar  case ;  but  correspondents  should 
remember  that  it  is  not  customary  to  return  manuscripts ;  the  services  of  an  extra 
clerk  would  be  required  to  take  charge  of  such  business.  -  -  -  Unfortunately) 
J.  W.  0.,  the  only  inducement  we  can  ofier,  would  be  pubhcation.  -  -  -  S.  R., 
of  Coloma,  the  hues  did  n't  reach  us  till  some  time  after  the  letter.  We  shall  take 
early  opportunity  to  attend  to  them.  -  -  -  The  stanzas  at  the  bottom  of  the 
290th  page  are  very  good  of  their  kind,  but,  as  our  readers  well  know,  are  not 
exactly  after  the  style  of  the  Pioneer.  They  were  put  in  to  fiUll  out  the  page,  and 
were  "worked  off  "  without  the  knowledge  of  the  editor.  -  -  -  Did  you  ever 
drive  a  pitchfork  into  a  cat,  pinning  her  to  the  bam  floor,  and  have  two  upturned 
eyes  glaring  upon  you  for  a  month  afterwards,  and  hear  an  unearthly  scream  in 
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dreams  ?  —  -svell,  no  matter.  "We  were  present  at  such  a  scene  once,  and  were 
forciblj  reminded  of  it  by  the  following  "piteous  tale."  It  is  all  about  a  "miser- 
able little  whelp;"  doubtless,  nevertheless  there  is  "something  in 't."  It  is 
appropriately  entitled, 

A  DOG  MUEDEE. 
The  midnight  moon  rides  high  in  the  heavens,  while  our  village,  deep  down  in  the  monntain 
gorge,  lies  quietly  amid  the  shadows.  I  have  been  in  bed,  trying  to  sleep;  but  an  impious  cur, 
heeding  neither  man's  happiness  nor  the  solemn  scene  around,  makes  midnight  hideous  with 
his  mournful  bowlings.  I  would  send  a  leaden  messenger  to  still  his  villainous  noise,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  memory  of  one  scene  in  my  life ;  but  when  I  think  of  that,  he  is  safe  from  my 
hands.  I  shudder  at  the  thought,  and  would  not  do  it,  even  if  the  Angel  of  Mercy  stood  with 
the  gate  of  Heaven  wide  open,  ready  for  me  to  enter  when  I  had  done  the  deed ;  for  I  should 
fear  that  the  memory  of  the  wretched  act  would  continue  to  haunt  me  there.  The  occurrence  I 
speak  of  happened  in  one  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  in  1853.  I  am  a  bachelor, — good  natured, 
but  sensitive, — a  woman's  wish,  my  law.  Mrs.  T.  wanted  a  miserable  puppy  killed.  I  was 
pitched  ufjon  to  do  the  deed.  She  knew  not  what  she  requested ;  but  I  could  not  refuse  a 
woman's  wish,  I  never  could.  So  with  the  puppy,  a  cord,  and  three  bricks,  I  sought  the  slough 
[pronounced  slew.]  The  bricks  to  the  cord,  and  the  cord  around  the  puppy's  neck,  in  he  went. 
There  was  a  splash ;  I  saw  him  sink,  and  turned  away  with  a  thumb  in  each  ear,  to  hasten  from 
the  scene.  I  imagined  I  heard  a  paddling  in  the  water;  I  thought  it  only  a  deception  of  the 
mind ;  but  before  I  could  leave,  the  self-same  identical  puppy  came  to  my  feet,  fawning  play- 
fully, and  looked  me  directly  in  the  eyes, — me,  his  murderer,  and  woman's  slave.  But  I  saw 
visions  of  torn  dresses,  lost  shoes,  dead  chickens,  etc. ;  and  these  called  for  vengeance.  So,  the 
brick,  as  I  thought,  more  firmly  attached,  in  he  went  again ;  but  once  more  he  came  to  the 
water's  edge,  right  where  I  stood.  I  must  have  been  very  much  excited ;  for  there  was  a  kick, 
and  a  yell,  and  another  splash  in  the  water ;  but  they  all  failed ;  he  was  again  at  my  feet,  trem- 
blingly pleading  for  mercy.  I  was  desperate ;  he  was  too  much  hurt  to  live  long,  and  it  were 
mercy  to  end  his  existence.  I  then  felt  for  my  knife,  and  severing  his  jugular,  his  blood  was 
red  upon  my  hands.  Even  then,  as  he  lay  in  a  pool  of  blood,  he  tried  to  crawl  towards  me, — 
wretch  that  I  was !  Tet  he  would  not  die ;  I  felt  that  he  was  some  demon ;  the  vision  of  Faust 
came  crowding  upon  my  memory.  The  horror  of  my  situation  can  never  be  told.  I  grew  des- 
perate, seized  him,  and  plunged  him  beneath  the  wave  ;  held  him  there,  felt  his  death  struggle 
tremble  along  every  nerve.  Cold  sweat  stood  upon  my  brow  ;  but  the  tide  of  life  was  ebbing 
fast,  I  could  feel  it  dying  gradually  away ;  then  all  was  still .  I  arose,  and  looked  around  on  the 
face  of  Nature ;  the  silver  moon  was  just  where  it  is  to-night,  high  in  heaven,  shedding  its  pale 
light  upon  the  earth ;  all  Nature  was  placid  and  beautiful.  I  felt  that  I  was  a  monster,  and  a 
murderer,  amid  the  scene ;  that  joy,  and  hope,  and  innocence,  had  forever  fled ;  that  I  was  an 
outcast,  and  a  wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  That  night,  my  solemn  vow  was  recorded 
on  high, — never  again  to  allow  myself  to  become  the  slave  of  womankind.    I  am  a  bachelor  yet. 

Poor  thing!  Couldn't  his  "jugular"  have  been  saved,  though  ?  Many,  many  thanks 
to  you,  T.  0.  il.  0.  T.  M. ;  but  do  n't,  do  n't  be  a  bachelor  any  longer;  we  speak 
from  sad — ^nay,  glad  experience.  There  's  no  telhng,  in  these  hard  times,  to  what 
resort  the  Legislature  may  be  pushed,  in  the  line  of  taxes.  Look  out,  miserable, 
single  Tom !  -  -  -  "We  have  received  the  following  circular  from  the  officers  of 
"The  Mechanics'  Institute,"  lately  established  in  this  City.  The  object  of  the 
Institute  is  the  intellectual  advancement  of  one  of  the  worthiest  and  most  important 
classes  in  the  community.  "We  will  not  enlarge ;  every  one  knows  what  would  be 
our  condition,  were  it  not  for  clamorous  labor,  knocking 

"  With  its  hundred  hands  at  the  golden  gates  of  morning." 
But  to  the  circular : 

SiE, — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  the  City  of  San 
Francisco,  held  at  their  rooms  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  21st,  it  was,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Board,  made  the  dutv  of  the  Secretary  to  enclose  to  the  officers  of'kindred  Associations,  and  to 
gentlemen  of  known  liberality,  copies  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  to  advise  them  of 
ils  successful  organization  and  permanent  establishment. 

To  those  who  have  experienced  the  advantages,  and  can,  therefore,  duly  appreciate  the  value 
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of  such  Institutions,  it  can  hardly  he  deemed  necessary  to  argue  its  general  usefulness.  But  to 
Mechanics  of  San  Traneisco,  who  are  here  from  every  State  of  the  Americon  Union  and  most 
European  States,  widely  separated  from  the  wholesome  influences  of  home,  with  but  few  places 
of  innocent  amusement  to  which  to  resort,  such  an  Association  had  become  almost  a  necessity. 
The  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  are  fully 
set  forth  in  its  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  enclosed,  and  believing 
they  are  such  as  to  commend  themselves  to  the  intelligent,  the  liberal  and  the  good  everywhere, 
we  solicit  such  contributions  of  books,  scientifte  apparatus,  and  works  of  art,  as  you  may  have 
the  will  and  the  ability  to  bestow. 

Who  is  the  first  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  good  work?  With  an  "  'unable  mite 
we  shall  endeavor,  God  willing,  to  follow."  -  -  -  0,  to  be  compelled  to  write, 
when  the  limbs  are  weary  and  the  heart  is  sick ;  to  coin  one's  brains  into  jokes ;  to 
sit  through  page  after  page  of  manuscript,  because  the  inevitable  day  has  come 
for  "closing  the  number."  Many  have  been  the  occasions,  within  the  last  two 
years,  and,  doubtless,  many  will  be  the  occasions,  when  it  lias  been,  and  will  again 
be,  a  cheerful  pleasure,  to  sit  by  the  light  of  a  gladsome  fire,  or,  after  a  hot  day, 
with  the  windows  open  and  the  cool  night  breeze  drifting  in  in  flakes  of  refreshment 
— ^many  have  been  the  occasions,  when  it  has  been  a  delight  to  sit  down  and  chat 
with  you,  kind  reader,  until  the  lamp  burns  low,  and  the  clock  beats  its  double 
stroke  of  the  morning.  But  then,  you  know,  men  have  their  moods ;  and  you  will 
be  considerate,  we  are  sure,  and  pardon  us  for  longing  for  quiet  to-night; — that  we 
could  but  accept  the  kind  invitation  of  yonder  sofa,  and  reverize  and  dream  the 
long  evening,  with  none  to  disturb.  But  so  is  it  not  fated,  for  the  press  is  awaiting ; 
at  it  must  we  go,  and  if  the  head  is  aweary,  and  the  pen  lags  in  its  wonted  office, 
take  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  pay  us  the  poor  compliment  of  "he  means  well." 
-  -  -  Now,  let  us  read  this  "dash,"  and  see  if  it  will  not  stir  the  blood  a  bit. 
Draw  up  a  little  closer;  yonder  is  a  candle;  we'll  slide  it  towards  you  and,  begin, 
you.     It  is  "a  ride  behind  the  snow  plow,"  by  "some  fellow  out  East:  " 

Among  the  things  that  I  have  always  longed  to  see,  is  the  work  of  the  snow  plow,  driven 
along  ihe  covered  track,  and  through  heaped  snows  drifted  Into  deep  cuts.  This  I  have  at  length 
seen.  The  train  came  to  TVatertown  from  Cape  Vincent,  New  York,  with  two  engines  and  a 
snow  plow.  When  we  reached  Pierpont  Manor,  the  conductor  kindly  acceded  to  my  wish  to 
go  forward  and  take  a  berth  with  the  engineer.  I  was  soon  in  the  position.  For  two  days  it 
had  been  storming.  The  air  was  murky  and  cross  ;  the  snow  was  descending,  not  peacefully 
and  dreamily,  but  whirled  and  made  wild  by  fierce  winds.  The  forests  were  laden  with  snow, 
and  their  interior  looked  murky  and  dreadful  as  a  witch's  den.  Through  such  scenes  I  began 
my  ride  upon  the  snow-shoving  engine. 

The  engineers  and  tiremen  were  coated  with  snow  from  head  to  foot,  and  looked  like  millers 
who  hadn't  brushed  their  coats  for  a  generation.  The  floor  upon  which  we  stood,  was  Ice  and 
snow.  The  locomotive  was  frosted  all  over  with  snow  —  wheels,  connecting  rods,  and  every- 
thing but  the  boiler  and  smoke  stack.  The  side  and  front  windows  were  glazed  with  crusts  of 
ice;  and  only  through  one  little  spot  in  the  window,  over  the  boiler,  could  I  peer  out  to  get 
sight  of  the  plow.  The  track  was  indistinguishable;  there  was  nothing  to  the  eye  to  guide  the 
engine  any  more  one  way  than  another.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  going  across  fields  and  plung- 
ing through  forests  at  random.  And  this  gave  no  mean  excitement  to  the  scene,  when  two  pon- 
derous engines  were  apparently  driving  us  in  such  an  outlandish  excursion.  But  their  feet 
were  sure,  and  unerringly  felt  their  way  along  the  iron  road,  so  that  we  held  in  their  courses. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  snow  in  its  own  organization,  in  the  gracefulness  with 
which  it  foils,  in  the  curvature  of  its  drift-lines,  and  in  the  curves  which  it  makes  when  stream- 
ing out  on  either  side  from  the  plow  It  was  never  long  the  same.  If  the  snow  was  thin  and 
light,  the  plow  seemed  to  play  tenderly  with  it,  like  an  artist  doing  curious  things  for  sport, 
throwing  it  in  exquisite  curves,  that  rose  and  fell,  quivered  and  trembled,  as  they  ran.  Then, 
suddenly  striking  a  drift  that  had  piled  across  the  track,  the  snow  sprung  out,  as  if  driven  by 
explosion,  twenty  and  thirty  feet,  in  jets  and  bolts;  or  like  long-stemmed  sheaves  of  snow- 
wheat,  spread  out  fan-like.  Instantly,  the  drift  past,  the  snow  seemed  by  an  instinct  of  Its  own 
to  retract,  and  played  again  in  exquisite  curves,  that  rose  and  fell  about  our  plow.  "Now 
you  '11  get  it,"  said  the  engineer,  "  In  that  deep  cut."  We  only  saw  the  first  dash,  as  if  the  plow 
had  struck  the  banks  of  the  snow,  before  it  could  put  on  its  graces,  and  shot  it  distracted  and 
headlong  up  and  down  on  either  side,  like  spra)'  or  flying  ashes. 

It  was  but  a  second.  For  the  fine  snow  rose  up  around  the  engine,  and  covered  it  like  a  mist, 
and  sucking  round,  poured  in  upon  us  in  sheets  and  clouds,  mingled  with  the  vapor  of  steam ; 
and  the  smoke  which,  from  Impeded  draft,  poured  out,  filled  the  engine-room,  and  darkened  it 
so  that  we  could  not  see  eacb  other  a  foot  distant,  except  as  very  filmy  spectres  glowering  at 
one  another.  Our  engineers  had  on  butfalo  coats,  whose  natural  hirsuteness  was  made  more 
shaggy  by  tags  of  snow  melted  into  icicles.    To  see  such  substantial  forms  changing  back  and 
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forth  every  few  moments,  from  a  clearly  earthly  form  into  a  spectral  lightness,  as  if  they  went 
back  and  forth  between  body  and  spirit,  was  not  a  little  exciting  to  the  Imagination. 

When  wo  struck  into  deep  bodies  of  snow,  the  engine  plowed  through  them, laboriously, 
quivering  and  groaning  with  the  load ;  but  shot  forth  again,  nimble  as  a  bird,  the  moment  the 
snow  grew  light.  Nothing  seemed  wilder  than  to  be  in  one  of  those  whirling  storms  of  smoke, 
vapor  and  snow.  You  on  one  ponderous  monster,  and  another  roaring  close  behind,  fastened 
together,  and  looming  up,  when  the  snow  mists  opened  a  little,  black  and  terrible.  It  seemed 
as  if  you  were  in  battle  ;  there  was  such  energetic  action,  such  irresistable  power,  such  dark- 
ness and  light  alternating,  and  such  fitful  half-lights,  which  are  more  exciting  to  the  imagination 
than  light  or  darkness.  Thus  whirled  on  in  the  bosom  of  a  storm,  you  sped  across  the  open 
fields,  full  of  wild  driving  snow ;  you  ran  up  to  the  opening  of  the  black  pine  and  hemlock 
woods,  and  plunged  into  their  sombre  mouth  as  if  into  a  cave  of  darkness,  and  wrestled  your 
way  along  through  their  dreary  recesses ;  emerging  to  the  cleared  field  again,  with  whistles 
screaming  and  answering  each  other  back  and  forth,  from  engine  to  engine.  For,  in  the  bewil- 
dering obscurity,  we  have  run  past  the  station,  and  must  choke  down  the  excited  steeds,  and 
rein  them  back  to  the  depot 

We  think  Mazeppa's  ride,  lashed  to  a  wild  horse,  and  rushing  through  the  forest  wolf-driven, 
to  have  been  rather  exciting.  If  a  man  in  a  buflalo  hunt,  by  some  strange  mishap,  should  find 
himself  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  mounted  on  the  shaggy  back  of  an  old,  fierce  buffalo  bull, 
and  go  off  with  a  rush,  in  cloud  and  dust,  among  ten  thousand  tramping  fellows,  pursued  by 
yelling  Indians  —  that,  too,  would  be  an  exciting  ride.  But  neither  of  these  would  know  the 
highest  exhilaration  of  the  chase,  until  in  a  wild  snow  storm,  upon  a  scowling  day  in  January, 
he  rides  upon  a  double  engine  team,  behind  a  snow  plow,  to  clear  the  track  of  banks  and  bur- 
dens of  snow. 

There 's  spirit  and  life  for  you.  It  '3  all  very  well,  however — do  n't  you  think  so, 
now  ?. — to  read  of  snows  and  drifts,  while  we  are  beneath  California  skies ; — why 
should  we  say  longer,  the  Italian  skies  of  California  ?  "We  mistake,  if  it  be  long 
before  the  phrase  will  have  it,  "  the  California  skies  of  Italy."  But,  for  our  part, 
give  us  no  more  snovjs — except  it  be  up  in  the  Sierra ;  to  which,  perchance,  one 
can  nm  for  a  week  or  so,  merely  to  satisfy  curiosity,  and  then  hasten,  shivering, 
back  to  a  respectable  climate  again.  The  "fellow  out  East,"  has  given  us  the 
poetry,  nay,  the  sublimity  of  snow — but  think  of  the  slosh,  man,  think  of  the  slosh] 
and  the  wheezy,  frozen  breath,  and  the  pinched  noses,  and  the  wet  feet,  and  the 
slippery  side-walks,  and  the  toasting  of  one  side  while  the  other  freezes,  and  the 
everlasting  chilbla — ^leastways,  the  irritable  nether  extremities.  "We  can  admit 
only  one  saving  clause.  Have  you  laid  awake  o'  nights  this  fall  ?  "We  grant  you 
that  cold  weather  is  a  blessing  in  one  respect — it  surely  is  death  on  the  "  'skeeters." 
-  -  -  Apropos,  perhaps,  to  the  above,  to  what  melancholy  vagaries  will  not  "a 
mind  diseased"  lead  one.  We  have  before  us  sundry  sheets  of  paper,  stuck 
together  in  all  odd  shapes,  found  among  the  "  documents  "  of  a  poor  unfortunate, 
w;ho  is  now,  doubtless,  an  inmate  of  the  Insane  Asylum,  at  Stockton.  He  charged 
his  fri^ds  to  preserve  them,  as  they  were  very  precious  to  him.  "We  give  an 
extract  or  two  from  them,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity : 

And  I  do  solemly  afiirm.  In  The  Presense  of  Allmighty  God,  the  maker  and  Euler  of  the 
Universe,  In  Whose  Protection  I  am,  and  to  the  best  of  my  Knowledge,  That,  I,  Gillman,  An- 
ther, Webster,  alias  James  Stuart,  alias  Louis  Phillippe  Sabourne  alias  Napoleoun  Buonaparte 
The  Second,  Vice  Legend  of  Napoleoun  Buonaparte  The  First 

That  Eoyrall  Heirr  Apparrantt  To  The  Throne  of  England-  Napolleoun  Buonapartte  The 
Second  Vice  Legend  off  Napolleoun  Buonapartte  The  First  Other  Titles  of  Honor  which  I 
Have  which  are  to  decided  in  the  Citty  of  Washington  Desdridct  of  Collumbia  United  States 
of  Nortth  Amenerrica  on  The  Twenty  Fourth  of  June  adomoni  In  The  Tearr  of  Uor  Lord  and 
Savior  Jesuss  Christt  (Said  To  be  the  Son  of  God  and  I  do  not  Deny  the  Doctrine)  One  thou- 
sand Eighteen  Fiflftty 

Thatt  I  Gillmann,  Auttherr,  Webbserr  alias  Thommass  Harrt  Claay  of  The  Unitteed  Staittes 
off  Noortth  Ammerreaa  Jammees  Stuaarrtt  off  Sccoottllaanndd,  The  Thirrdd  GGeeoorrggeo 
the  Foourrtthh  ooff  EEnnggllaanndd,  LLoouuiiss  PPhliiippiiee  SSaabboouurrnnee  off 
FFrraannccee  NNaappoolleeoouunn  BBuuoonnaappaarrttee  tthhee  SSeeccoonndd  Viiccee 
LLeennggeenndd  ooff  NNaappoolleeoounn  BBuuoonnaappaarrttee  tthhee  FFiirrsstt. 

And  I,  Gillman,  Autther  Webbser  alias  Thomnss  Hartt  Clayy  ahi  the  Only  True  and  Eigtt- 
full  Emmppreourr  ooff  thee  WhoUe  World  an  the  Rest  off  Mankind. 
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Here  are  other  "documents,"  from  the  most  liberal  of  men: 

$200,000  00. 

MM  DD  SS  EEooutchhcMlds  BBankerrs,  oflf  Sanfranclsco  Sacramento  Cittys  Statte  off 
Cullifornia  United  Stattes  off  Norttb  and  South  Amerrica  Will  I'lease  pay  to  saj  only  Eightfull 
Trutthfull  Legal  LawfuU  Layday  slave  and  Wiffe,  Mmisstress  Gillmann  Emely  E.  Taylor 
Adollph  Klenomm,  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars, 
by  my  Order  GILLMAN  AUTHEE  WEBSEE 

Smith  Sandees  agent 
Tou  Will  pleasse  acept  this  a  Present  From  Tour  Only  Eightfull  Trutthfull  Legal  Lawful!, 
LLord  Master  slaye-owner  an  Husbband  Gillman  Adolph  Klenomm, 

MM  DD  off  Physic 
Doct  off  LLddss       Batcheldor  off  Arts       Professor  off  Sacred  Music 
Please  Acept  Gillman 

Messers.  Adams  and  Company  and  Page  Bacon  &  Company  City  of  Sanfrancisco  State  of 

California  United  States  of  North  and  South  Amerrica Will  Please  pay  to.   .Docter  Gillman 

Samuel,  Smitth,  Tegarden,  M.D Si.i^  Thousand  Dollars  Gilman  Autheb  Websee. 

The  State  Bank  of  Ohio  Will  pay  to  the  Same  man  $10,000  00 

Gillman  Attthee  Websee  and  Sons  and  Broth,  Presidents, 
Auther  Locke  Webser,  Augustus  Autaylor  Taylor  Webser,  Auther  Thomas  Hinkee  Webser, 
alais  Under  The  assumed  name  of  G.  Swan — as  Cashier. 


The  Pennuegesette  Bank  of  Plymouth  Grafton  Co.  State  of  New  Hampshire 
William  E  Eussell  President — Green,  Cashier — Will  Please  Pay  to  the  same  man.  To  My 
Order  Ten  Thousand  Dollars.  Gilman  Autheb  Websee. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Atlantic  Bank  of  Boston  in  the  Citty  of  Boston  County  of 
Suflock  State  of  Massachusettes,  United  States  of  North  Amerrca  Will  please  pay  to  The  Same 
man  To  My  order  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars . 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Bank  of  England,  in  The  City  of  London  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britton  lireland  and  Prance. .  ..Prince  Albert  President  under  The  asumed  name  Jacob  Cristo- 

vei,  Bugy  and  Carridge  in  the  Town  of  Mansfield  Eichland  Co  State  of  Ohio.. .. Cashier, 

Will  Please  pay  to  the  same  man  Forty  Thousand  DLls  To  My  Order 

Gilman  Atttheb  Webseb. 

M.  D.  Eotchchild,  Bankers  of  the  Eepublick  of  France  The  Empire  of  Germemy  Kingdoms 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  will  please  pay  to  the  Same  man  to  My  Order  Ten  Hundred  Thousand 
Francks.  Gillman  AtrTHEs  Websee. 

Tou  Doctor  Gillman  Samuel  Smith  Tegarden  Said  to  be  the  best  German  Physian  in  the 

known  world  Other  titles  which  you  may  Have will  Please  Acept  this  as  a  present  From 

Doctor  Gillman,  Samuel,  Curtis,  Drake,  Hays,  Sheldon,  Hart,  Clay,  Scott,  Taylor,  Choate,  Cor- 
win,  Sabuorne,  Stuart,  Webser,  Said  to  be  Greatest  Architecture,  the  best  Mathmetetlan,  Car- 
penter and  Joiner,  Potatoe  digger.  Gardener,  Kitchen  Cook,  Clothes  Washer,  Ironer,  Bedmaker 
Physian . 

How  pregnant  the  inquiry:  "Doctor,  canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased?" 
-  -  -  "  Hard  Knocks,"  it  surely  is  now  your  turn.  Here  is  number  one,  and  it 
shall  go  hard  with  you,  but  number  two  shall  appear  also  in  this  issue.  "Wait  till 
we  come  to  it,  among  the  pile  of  papers : 

A    EEMINISCENCE    OF    THE    MINES; 


Up  in  the  mountain  solitudes, 

Beside  a  "pile"  of  clay, 
A  wight,  with  shovel,  pick  and  pan, 

Stood  at  the  close  of  day; 
His  shirt  and  sash  were  very  red. 

His  nose  was  very  blue, 
And  tho'  the  scene  around  was  grand. 

The  prospect  would  n't  do. 


His  hat — enough,  'twas  shocking  bad, 

His  sunburnt  neck  was  bare ; 
One  eye  looked  droll,  the  other  sad. 

Beneath  his  unkempt  hair : 
His  muddy  Jackboots  of  all  jet 

Were  long  ago  bereft. 
And  unto  them,  like  unto  him. 

But  little  sole  was  left. 
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From  out  his  pale,  unsmiling  lips, 

"With  rank  beard  overgrown, 
Outspake  this  lonely  mining  man, 

In  semi-growling  tone ; 
"Whilst  restlessly  his  Jackboot  kept 

The  devirs  tattoo,  drumming, — 
"  I  had  no  sense  in  coming  here, 

I  've  gained  no  cents  by  coming. 

"Fortune,  'tis  written,  smiles  on  fools, 

"Wherever  they  may  labor. 
And  surely  I  've  been  fool  enough 

To  win  her  choicest  favor ; 
But  ever  she  eludes  my  grasp, — 

Despite  the  proofs  I  gave  her 
That  I  'm  an  ass,  she  turns  from  me 

To  wanton  with  my  neighbor. 

"  I  have  not  sinned  as  some  folks  do ; 

I  'pick,  but  do  not  steals 
And  tho'  my  ways  of  life  are  hard. 

My  heart  is  soft  to  feel, — 
My  neighbor's  failings  I  let  pass, — 

I  covet  not  a  shade 
Of  all  his  goods,  nor  ox,  nor  ass, 

Nor  man,  nor  servant  maid. 

"  But  for  this  last  I  claim  no  grace. 

Though  some  may  not  approve  it, 
Because  in  this  infernal  place 

There  are  no  maids  to  covet, 
Nor  sparkling  eyes,  nor  beaming  smiles, 

That  filled  my  dreams  of  yore; 
Alas  !  alas !  those  days  are  past. 

My  day-dreams  now  are  ore  ! 


"  Oh,  for  one  hour,  where  some  one's  eyes 

Are  bright  and  purely  glancing. 
And  some  one's  dainty  little  feet 

To  joyous  measures  dancing ; 
"Where  graceful  forms  are  floating  round, 

Most  potent  heart-dissolvers ; — 
None  but  rope  dancers  here  are  found, 

Surrounded  by  revolvers. 

"  Oh,  for  one  hour  where  early  life 

Flowed  passing  naerrily, 
"Where  youth  still  hung  on  low-toned  words 

And  not  upon — a  tree  ; 
"Where  friends  could  wrangle  and  debate 

About  each  passing  trifle, 
And  meet  the  flash  of  wit,  Instead 

Of  boivie  knife  or  rifle . 

"  "What  am  I,  but  a  very  Jew  ?  — 

The  Hebrew  lot  is  mine; 
To  pass  the  surging  ocean  through, 

To  wander  through  the  desert, 
To  worship  there  the  golden  calf, 

My  fondest  ties  were  riven ; — 
The  Hebrew,  better  ofi"  by  half, 

Had  manna  fresh  from  Heaven." 

He  paused — he  sighed — he  gazed  about — 

Then  spake — "  'T  is  all  curs'd  fine  1 
Oh,  for  a  pull  of  '  double  stout,' 

To  cool  this  thirst  of  mine ; 
But  never  more  I'll  taste  a  pot 

Of  glorious  'lager  beer.'" 
N.  B. — The  miner  "  turned  .ind  left  the  spot. 

And  wiped  away  a  tear." 


"  There  are  manj  queer  characters  around  San  Francisco,"  "writes  an  esteemed 

friend.     " is  one  of  them.     After  he  had  been  elected  to  the  responsible 

office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  it  -was,  very  "well  understood  "what  his  rule  of  decision 
"would  be  in  certain  cases.  "When  the  law  "was  clear,  he  would  decide  according  to 
law,  but  when  he  was  in  doubt  his  doubts  were  invariably  thrown  in  favor  of  his 

friend.     But  the  Judge  once  got  in  a  terrible  quandary ;  and  were 

opposed  in  a  case  before  him.  He  paced  the  Bench,  backwards  and  forwards, 
tossing  his  massive  fobchain,  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  At  last,  however,  he 
broke  out  with,  '  I  was  never  in  such  a  tight  fix  in  my  life.  You  must  settle  this 
case,  boys,  between  you;  I  canH  decide  against  either  of  youV  Great  days,  the 
early  days  of  California !  -  -  -  "We  have  received  a  long  communication  from 
another  esteemed  friend,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts :  viz :  — 

"  In  the Conference,  when  Elder  P.  was  Presiding  Elder,  there  were  three 

brothers,  all  preachers,  and  not  generally  considered  very  bright.  One  had  been 
examined  and  had  gone  out  for  the  Conference  to  pass  upon  him.     Elder  P.,   as 

presiding  officer,  rose  to  give  his  opinion.     'Brethren,'  said  he  'these  S s,  all  of 

them,  are  well  meaning  men — they  're  good  men — I  hope  they  're  good  Christians ; 
but  there 's  no  mistake  about  it,  they  're  all  of  them  got  a  ve7-y  soft  place  in  their 
heads  some  where.'  Turning  his  head  a  little,  he  met  the  indignant  eyes  of  the 
two  other  brothers  fastened  full  upon  him.  "Without  changing  a  muscle,  he  raised 
one  hand  to  emphasize  his  words,  and  with  a  curious  expression  of  countenance, 
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stealing  on,  he  continued:  'And  to  tell  the  truth  about  it,  my  brethren,  -who 
han't — who  han't?'"  -  -  -  And  here  he  gives  us  another: — "A  preacher  of 
the  Methodist  Church  was  traveling  in  one  of  the  back  settlements,  and  stopping 
at  a  cabin,  where  an  old  lady  received  him  very  kindly.  After  setting  provisions 
before  him,  she  began  to  question  him :  '  Stranger,  whar  mought  you  be  from  ?  ' 
'  iladam,  I  reside  in  Shelby  county,  Kentucky,'  '  Wall,  stranger,  hope  no  offence, 
but  what  mought  you  be  a  doin'  way  up  here? '  '  Madam,  I  am  searching  for  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  tribe  of  Israel'  'John,  John!'  shouted  the  old  lady,  'come  rite 
here  this  minit ;  here  's  a  stranger  all  the  way  from  Shelby  county,  Kentucky,  a 
hunting  stock,  and  I  '11  just  bet  my  life  that  tangle  haired  old  black  ram,  that 's  bin 
in  our  lot  all  last  week 's  one  of  Zm'ra.' "  -  -  -  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Foard  & 
Daggett  will  please  accept  our  heartiest  congratulations,  upon  the  improved  and 
prosperous  appearance  of  their  ably  conducted  journal,  the  Golden  Era.  The 
second  number  of  the  enlarged  edition,  retaining  all  those  admirable  features  which 
have  hitherto  won  for  it  deserved  and  universal  favor,  and  presenting  other  new 
ones,  that  cannot  fail  to  render  it  still  more  deserving  of  popular  consideration,  lies 
before  us.  It  is  now  the  largest  paper  in  the  State,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Union ;  while  in  attractiveness  of  appearance,  neatness  of  typography,  variety  and 
excellence  of  contents,  it  may  fearlessly  challenge  comparison  any  where.  Pos- 
sessing some  of  our  most  talented  writers,  for  constant  contributors,  its  eight  pages 
are  chiefly  filled  by  original  articles,  and  afford,  as  it  were,  an  epitome  of  the 
thoughts  and  fancies,  as  well  as  an  index,  of  the  talents  of  our  people.  Its  enter- 
prising editors  claim  that  it  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  paper  in  the  State. 
This  is  no  vain  boast  with  them,  but  one  which  they  may  make  with  honest  pride, 
and  the  success  that  can  adequately  reward  the  unwavering  energy  and  industry 
which  has  brought  it  to  its  present  pitch  of  greatness,  wiU  be  great  indeed.  May 
its  popularity  and  prosperity  never  be  less.  -  -  -  Our  friends  in  the  interior 
have  been  very  kind — as  witness  a  large  pile  of  manuscripts  for  the  Editor's  Table, 
at  our  right  hand.  There  can  be  no  better  occasion  than  the  present,  to  "  work 
them  off."  And,  first,  for  a  hatch  of  anecdotes,  written  by  "  one  of  us,"  while  on 
a  trip  through  the  interior,  lately.  Says  he:  "The  Reverend  Naphthali  Daggett 
was  an  exemplary  soldier  of  the  cross,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  his  country. 
During  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls,  he  espoused  the  patriot  cause,  and  though 
his  proper  avocation  was,  to  lead  his  flock  in  the  paths  of  righteousnes,  he  some- 
times led  it  on  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Republic.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
enemy  were  approaching  his  native  village,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
young  men  of  war,  of  his  congregation,  and  went  forth  to  meet  the  Brittish.  In 
the  engagement  which  ensued,  his  party  were  defeated,  and  he  himself  taken 
prisoner.  Partly  out  of  regard  to  the  great  age  of  the  warlike  pastor,  and  partly 
through  respect  for  his  bodily  calling,  his  captors  contented  themselves  with  giving 
him  a  good  beating,  with  the  flat  of  their  swords ;  and  after  advising  him,  in  future 
to  preach  peace  to  his  followers  and  leave  war  to  soldiers,  they  sent  him  back  to 
his  people.  But  the  old  man  was  so  mortified,  by  his  defeat  and  treatment,  that 
he  no  sooner  reached  home  than  he  took  to  his  bed  and  never  rose  from  it  again. 
A  few  moments  before  his  deatli,  one  of  his  firiends  called  to  condole  with  him,  and 
asked  a  history  of  the  battle,  which  the  dying  pastor  gave,  in  the  conventional 
language  of  his  time,  as  follows :  '  Behold ;  tidings  came  that  the  Phihstines  were 
approaching,  and  I  rose  up  and  gathered  my  young  men,  and  led  them,  armed,  in 
the  good  cause,  against  the  enemies  of  their  God  and  their  country.     "When  I  came 
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near  unto  them  I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  cried,  '  Shoulder,  each  of  you,  his  carnal 
■weapon  and  fire  upon  the  ungodly.'  They  did  as  I  commanded;  but  my  young 
men  were  stronger  in  grace  than  in  the  weapons  of  the  flesh,  and  the  wicked 
conquered.  They  caught  me  and  despitefuUy  used  me ;  but,  I  thank  the  Lord, 
that  I. raised  against  them  my  carnal  weapon;  whether  I  killed  any,  I  know  not, 
but  I  humbly  trust  in  God  I  did.'  "With  these  words,  the  patriot  parson  breathed 
his  last."  -  -  -  Sir  Henry  Huntly,  in  speaking  of  the  reckless  manner  in  which 
the  California  stage  drivers  dash  over  the  mountain  roads,  they  have  to  traverse, 
and  the  coldness  with  which  they  view  the  many  perils  through  which  they  pass, 
says,  that  a  short  time  since  he  was  a  passenger  in  a  stage,  as  it  was  whirling  at 
a  furious  rate  over  a  sort  of  ledge,  scarcely  broad  enough  to  admit  the  wheels  of 
the  vehicle,  on  a  steep  mountain  side,  somewhere  near  Grass  Valley.  On  one  side 
the  mountain  towered  precipitately  above  him,  on  the  other  descended  with  equal 
abruptness,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  into  a  deep  ravine  below.  The  merest 
accident  occurring  to  the  horses,  or  equipage,  or  the  slightest  carelessness  or  want 
of  nerve,  on  the  part  of  the  driver,  would  have  hurled  stage,  horses  and  passengers 
into  instant  destruction  together.  Sensible  of  his  perU,  he  gazed  anxiously  on 
each  side  of  him  and  into  the  stolid  faces  of  his  fellow  passengers.  Imagine 
his  terror  when,  happening  to  glance  at  the  road,  he  saw  that  the  coach  was 
poised  upon  the  lower  wheels,  while  the  upper  ones  were  actually  three  inches 
above  the  ground.  With  the  desperation  of  a  drowning  man,  he  clung  to  the 
upper  side  of  the  stage,  and  thrusting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  he  cast  an 
appealing  look  at  the  driver,  who,  -with  cigar  in  mouth  and  whip  in  hand,  was 
urging  his  horses  on  as  unconcernedly  as  if  on  a  macadamized  road.  He,  however, 
understood  the  terrified  expression  of  his  passenger,  and  appreciated  the  peril  which 
caused  it;  but  with  a  quiet  smile,  as  he  cracked  on  the  whip,  he  said:  ""Wall, 
yes,  I  guess  you  had  better  set  up,"  and  the  way  all  moved  to  windward  then,  was 
a  caution.  -  -  -  Speaking  of  stages  reminds  me  of  an  old  story,  which  is  told 
of  that  kind  of  traveling  in  Vermont,  where  the  roads  are  as  long  and  hilly  as  in 
California.  On  one  of  them,  a  stage  was  rapidly  making  its  way,  crowded  with 
passengers,  inside  and  out.  On  the  middle  seat  sat  a  poor  Frenchman,  in  such  a 
position  that  the  small  of  his  back  came  in  direct  contact  with  the  hard,  bony 
knees  of  a  long-legged,  slab-sided,  double-jointed  Yankee ;  a  contact  which  the 
hiUs  and  numerous  "irregularities"  the  stage  passed  over,  rendered  anything 
but  agreeable  to  the  native  of  La  Belle  France.  He  bore  his  sufferings,  however, 
with  the  equanimity  peculiar  to  those  of  his  nation,  tOl  the  stage  stopped  at  a 
wayside  hotel.  The  way  had  been  long  and  weary,  and  the  Yankee,  after  express- 
ing its  effects  by  sundry  yawns  and  fidgety  motions,  exclaimed:  "GoU  dam  it, 
if  this  ain't  e'enamost  the  tiresomest  kind  of  gittin'  along  I  ever  did  see.  Bein' 
as  how  the  stage  is  goin'  to  bait,  I  guess  I'll  get  out  and  stretch  my  legs  a  little." 
This  threat  alarmed  the  Frenchman  out  of  his  politeness,  and  he  hurriedly  exclaimed: 
"Mon  Dieu!  Mon  Dieu!  if  you  stretch  your  legs  von  lettle  bid  more,  I  shall  die; 
I  shall  die."  -  -  -  A  hterary  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  has  furnished  the 
Sunday  Mercury,  of  that  city,  with  the  following  poem,  which  was  found  among 
the  papers  of  the  author  of  "The  Eaven,"  but  had  never  appeared  in  print  before. 
And,  by  the  way,  before  we  come  to  the  poem,  we  must  be  permitted  to  pay  a 
passing  tribute  of  praise  to  The  Mtrcury.  It  was  established  by  our  whilom 
partner  and  good  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Upham,  a  gentleman,  doubtless,  well 
remembered  by  many  a  "forty-niner  "  in  this  city.    We  have  watched  the  course 
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of  The  Mercury  with  much  interest,  and  have  perused  its  ably  conducted  pages, 
with  ever  increasing  delight.  A  paper  so  well  edited  in  its  every  department,  can 
not  fail  of  success;  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Upham,  not  only  on  the  talent 
displayed  in  his  sheet,  but  in  the  fact  that  his  "lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places." 
The  poem  alluded  to,  is  as  follows : 

THE    SPIRIT    OF    SONG. 


In  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  sky, 
In  the  darkened  depths  of  the  storm, 

Lives  the  spirit  of  hright  poesy — 
Lives  a  spirit  of  changing  form ; 

Now  hright  as  an  angel's  eye — 
Now  dark  as  the  depths  of  a  storm — 
Dark  as  the  depths  of  Plutonian  storm. 

We  catch  the  chameleon  sprite ; 

Her  color  we  scarcely  hehold, 
Ere  she  changes  from  silvery  light 

To  the  golden  color  of  gold — 
To  the  hue  of  King  Erebus'  night — 

To  a  darkness  we  really  behold — 

To  a  blackness  we  really  behold. 

She  sings,  does  the  musical  sprite, 
And  she  reaches  all  sense  in  her  song — 

From  the  soul  in  the  regions  of  light, 
To  the  soul  that  in  night  labors  long; 


And  she  brings  to  the  darkness  her  light, 
And  illumes  the  dark  soul  with  her  song — 
Making  bright  the  dark  soul  with  her  song. 

She  loves  the  blessed  regions  of  light, 
(Does  this  wonderful  spirit  of  song.) 

But  she  floats  through  the  depths  of  the  night, 
For  all  shades  to  her  music  belong — 

And  she  gathers  from  all  that  is  bright, 
And  shadows  her  pictures  make  strong — 
And  she  blends  every  hue  to  make  strong. 

But  her  voice,  it  goes  down  in  the  soul. 
And  her  pictures  loom  up  in  the  mind — 

And  nature  is  veined  in  the  whole — 
All  nature  with  fancy  combined; 

For  time  gives  no  limit  nor  goal — 
For  her's  is  the  range  of  the  mind — 
For  her's  the  eterne  of  the  mind — 
Forever  the  realm  of  the  mind. 


Not  among  the  best  of  Poe's,  but  quite  characteristic.     -     -     -    Nor  will  it  be  out 
of  place  here,  to  drop  into  your  hands  one  of  the  last  of  Longfellow's.     You 
not  have  seen  it : 

OLIVER    BASSELIN. 


may 


In  the  valley  of  the  Vii-e 

Still  is  seen  an  ancient  mill, 
"With  its  gables  quaint  and  queer; 
And  beneath  the  window-sill. 
On  the  stone 
These  words   lone, 
"Oliver  Basselin  lived  here." 

Far  above  it,  on  the  steep, 

Euined  stands  the  old  chateau. 
Nothing  but  the  donjon-keep 
Left  for  shelter  or  for  show. 
Its  vacant  eyes 
Stare  at  the  skies. 
Stare  at  the  valley  green  and  deep. 

Once  a  convent,  old  and  brown, 

Looked,  but  ah!  it  looks  no  more. 
From  the  neighboring  hillside  down 
On  the  rushing  and  the  roar 
Of  the  stream 
"Whose  sunny  gleam 
Cheers  the  little  Norman  town. 

In  that  darksome  mill  of  stone 
To  the  water's  dash  and  din. 
Careless,  humble  and  unknown, 
Sang  the  poet  Basselin 
Songs  that  fill 
That  ancient  mill 
"With  a  splendor  of  its  own. 

Never  feeling  of  unrest 

Broke  the  pleasant  dream  he  dreamed. 
Only  made  to  be  his  nest 
All  the  lovely  valley  seemed ; 
No  desire 
Of  soaring  higher 
Stirred  or  fluttered  in  his  breast. 

True,  his  songs  were  not  divine; 

"Were  not  songs  of  that  high  art, 
"Which,  as  winds  do  in  the  pine, 


Find  an  answer  in  each  heart ; 
But  the  mirth 
Of  this  green  (^arth 
Laughed  and  reveled  in  his  line. 

From  the  ale-house  and  the  inn. 
Opening  on  the  narrow  street. 
Came  the  loud  convivial  din. 
Singing  and  applause  of  feet. 
The  laughing  lays 
That  in  those  days 
Sang  the  poet  Basselin. 

In  the  castle,  cased  in  steel. 

Knights,  who  fought  at  Agincourt, 
"Watched  and  waited,  spur  on  heel. 
But  the  poet  sang  for  sport 
Songs  that  rang 
Another  clang. 
Songs  that  lowlier  hearts  could  feel. 

In  the  convent,  clad  in  gray, 

Sat  the  monks  in  lonely  cells. 
Paced  the  cloisters,  knelt  to  pray. 
And  the  poet  heard  their  beUs, 
But  his  rhymes 
Found  other  chimes. 
Nearer  to  the  earth  than  they. 

Gone  are  all  the  barons  bold, 

Gone  are  all  the  knights  and  squires, 
Gone  the  abbot  stern  and  cold, 
And  the  brotherhood  of  friars ; 
Not  a  name 
Remains  to  fame, 
From  those  mouldering  days  of  old ! 

But  the  poet's  memory  here 

Of  the  landscape  makes  a  part ; 
Like  the  river,  swift  and  clear, 
Flows  his  song  through  many  a  heart; 
Haunting  still 
That  ancient  mill 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Vire. 
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-  -  -  Notwithstanding  the  unflattering  returns  of  our  published  passenger 
statistics,  and  the  many  tenements  in  San  Francisco  ornamented  in  front,  by  the 
legend,  "To  let,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  city  has  increased  in  population 
■wonderfully  since  the  last  census  was  taken.  We  were  informed,  by  the  census 
agent  of  this  city,  after  he  had  made  the  enumeration  of  our  inhabitants,  two  years 
since,  that  he  was  enabled  to  procure  only  36,000  names,  but  that  he  did  not  doubt 
that  the  entire  population  of  San  Francisco  amounted  to  40,000  souls.  How  stands 
the  matter  now?  "We  are  informed,  that  the  agent  of  a  Business  Directory, 
recently  made,  has  been  able  to  gather  44,000  names.  To  these  are  to  be  added, 
of  course,  the  women  and  children,  together  with  a  large  number  of  Spaniards, 
Mexicans  and  Chinese,  whose  names  would  not,  of  course,  be  included  in  a  Busi- 
ness Directory,  so  that  we  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  boast  that  San  Francisco 
contains  at  least  60,000  inhabitants.  -  -  -  "Netsam,"  too,  writes  us:  "When 
I  took  up  the  September  number  of  the  Pioneer,  I  little  thought  to  find  such  a 
reminder  of  my  student  days,  as  was  furnished  by  that  little  anecdote  about  young 
Giddings;  for  the  college  that  he  was  attending,  was  my  "Alma  Mater,"  and  I 
know  all  the  walks,  and  manners,  and  habitudes  thereof  It  required  no  great 
effort  for  me  to  imagine  the  raillery  which  poor  Giddings  must  have  met,  at  the 
twelve  o'clock  lecture,  the  next  day,  nor  the  fan  in  the  section  rooms,  resulting 
from  it,  nor  the  sudden  smile  upon  the  grave  face  of  the  Doctor,  when  he  also 
heard  the  joke.  Bred  in  that  school  of  civil  engineering,  it  was  my  fortune,  in  the 
practice  of  my  profession,  to  see  many  a  strange  sight  and  hear  many  a  good  story; 
and  I  do  n't  know  but  I  ought  occasionally  to  give  you  a  few  of  them,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world  at  large,  and  California  in  particular.  *  *  *  ]s[ot  at  all 
akin  to  this,  but  some  way  suggested  since  I  have  been  writing,  is  a  little  occur- 
rence, which  took  place  up  here  in  the  mines,  not  long  ago.  It  was  a  case  of  law. 
One  man  sued  another  for  a  small  debt,  and  on  the  trial  the  attorney  for  the 
defendant  made  the  following  speech.  Of  course  I  do  not  use  the  correct  names. 
The  testimony  was  aU  in — everything  was  ready,  and  defendant's  attorney  rose  to 
his  feet:  '  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,'  said  he,  '  I  want  to  tell  you  how  this  debt  was 
contracted.  Here  is  Mr.  Brown,  my  client,  who  used  to  go  intCSihe  store  of  Mr. 
Smith,  in  the  evening  after  he  had  done  his  day's  work,  and  Mr.  Smith,  knowing 
he  could  beat  him,  would  ask  him  to  play  cards ;  and  when  they  were  through,  and 
he  did  beat  him,  he  would  charge  Mr.  Brown  with  the  value  of  the  article  they 
played  for,  whether  it  was  for  the  drinks,  or  a  biled  shirt,  or  what  not.  That 's 
how  this  debt  was  contracted.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  ought  my  client  to 
pay  it?  There  he  is,  you  all  know  him,  poor  'one-eyed  Brown,'  a  hard-working 
man;  a  man  who  gets  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow;  and  there  is  Mr.  Smith, 
picuyune  Smith,  got  '  one-eyed  Brown '  to  play  cards  with  him,  slipped  up  on  the 
Hind  side  of  him  and  euchred  him.'  By  the  way,  a  'biled  shirt,'  in  mining  parlance, 
means  a  white  one."  -  -  -  Mr.  Goodwin,  the  enterprising  agent  of  the  Penny 
Post  Company,  whom  we  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  for  many  favors,  promptly 
rendered,  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Mons.  Piron,  a  celebrated  French  essayist, 
tells  us,  "That  the  idea  of  a  post-paid  envelope  originated  early  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV,  with  M.  de  Velayer,  who,  in  1652,  (a  little  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago,)  estabhshed,  with  royal  approbation,  a  private  penny  post;  placing 
boxes  at  the  corner  of  the  streets,  for  the  reception  of  letters  wrapped  in  envelopes, 
which  were  to  be  brought  to  offices  established  for  that  purpose.  M.  de  Velayer 
also  caused  to  be  printed  certain  forms  of  billets,  or  notes,  applicable  to  the  ordi- 
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nary  business  among  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns,  with  blanks,  which  were  to 
be  filled  up  by  the  pen,  with  such  special  matter  as  might  complete  the  writer's 
object.  One  of  these  billets  has  been  preserved  to  our  times,  by  a  pleasant  mis- 
application of  it.  Pelisson,  Mde  de  Sevigne's  friend,  and  the  object  of  the  hon-mot 
that  'he  abused  the  privilege  which  men  have  of  being  ugly,'  was  amused  at  this 
kind  of  skeleton  correspondence,  and  under  the  affected  name  of  Pi  Sundre, 
(according  to  the  pedantic  fashion  of  the  day,)  he  filled  up  and  addressed  one  of 
these  forms  to  the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi,  in  her  pseudonyme  of 
Sapplio.  This  strange  Hllet  doux  has  happened,  from  the  celebrity  of  the  parties, 
to  be  preserved, — one  of  the  oldest,  we  presume,  of  penny  post  letters,  and  a 
curious  example  of  a  pre-paying  envelope,  as  well  as  another  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  adage:  " There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  -  -  -  Dougliss  &  Co., 
"Washington  street,  are  ever  ready  with  new  music.  "We  tender  our  thanks  to  them 
for  " The  Soldier's  Polka  Redowa,"  "Assembly  Schottisch,"  "Le  Tyrol,"  "Noc- 
turne," and  those  splendid  compositions,  "With  Verdure  Clad,"  and  "I  Kaow 
that  my  Redeemer  Liveth."  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  last  two  men- 
tioned are  transcribed  for  the  piano,  by  "W.  V.  Wallace.  Dougliss  &  Co.  are 
preparing  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  Their  institute  for  indulgent  papas,  kind 
aunt.«,  etc.,  will  be  fully  supplied  for  the  merry  season.  -  -  -  A  very  readable 
affair  is : 

THE    COASTER'S    FATE. 


BY     J.    SWEIT. 


Tom  Eatlin  was  a  coasting  man, 
A  down-east  Yankee  skipper, 

Who,  quite  unlike  the  craft  he  owned. 
Was  sharp  as  any  clipper. 

Like  shrewd  and  cunning  demagogues 

The  party  breezes  showing, 
He  always  marked  with  watchful  eye 

Which  way  the  wind  was  blowing. 

When  In  a  dull  and  sultry  calm. 

Old  ocean  sunk  to  rest, 
A  storm  of  passion  always  rose, 

And  raged  in  Tom's  rough  breast. 

But  when  the  gale  howled  mournfully, 
Tom  whistled  and  grew  jolly ; 

The  storm  that  drove  him  on  his  way 
Drove  oil  dull  melancholy. 

Once  on  a  time,  when  out  at  sea, 
A  deadly  calm  oppressed  her, 

And  raging  like  a  heathen  Turk, 
Tom  carsed  his  craft  and  blessed  her. 

He  leaned  upon  the  weather  rail 
And  railed  at  wind  and  weather, 


Praying  that  he  and  his  old  sail. 
Might  both  be  hlowed  together! 

And  soon  came  on  a  drizzling  rain; 

The  sun  in  darkness  set, 
As  Tom  was  shutting  in  his  brain 

With  clouds  and  "heavy  wet." 

He  lost  bis  log-book  reckoning. 
While  reckoning  on  his  grog, 

And,  like  his  schooner,  soon  his  mind 
Was  running  in  a  fog. 

The  old  craft  struck  a  sunken  rock, 
AVhich  in  an  instant  stove  her; 

And  suddenly  Tom  found  himself 
In  water  "  all  seas  over." 

The  wild  waves  dashed  around  the  ship. 
Their  fury  seemed  to  mock  her ; 

And  she,  with  Tom,  went  darkly  down 
To  Davy  Jones's  locker. 

Tom's  head  was  light  as  any  cork ; 

But  even  slight  observers. 
Well  know  light  caputs  often  prove 
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Our  worthy  poet  is  becoming  quite  facetious.  -  -  -  G.  W.'s  letter  from  Oro 
City,  has  been  received.  We  have  had  quite  enough  of  "  spiritualism "  in  the 
Pioneer,  for  the  present.  Mr.  Hopkins  has,  in  our  opinion,  amply  disposed  of  all  the 
proof  that  has  heretofore  been  published,  for  it  is  all  of  a  character,  in  his  critique 
on  the  manner  in  which  Edmonds  conducts  and  gives  to  the  world  his  experiments. 
To  say  the  least,  Ms  investigations  are  loose  and  unscientific,  and  his  works  are 
not  in  themselves  sufBcient  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  man.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  Mr.  H.  neither  denies  nor  admits  the  truth  of  the  spiritist  theory.  His 
question  was  simply,  "Has  Judge  Edmonds  proved  its  truth?"  which  he  has 
clearly  answered  in  the  negative. 
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REVOLTJTIONAIIY   HEROES. 

BT    LABORER. 

Reader,  we  have  no  wish  to  cheat  you  ;  we  should  be  sorry  to  do 
that,  and  must  therefore  mention,  at  starting,  that  we  do  not  mean  the 
heroes  of  the  revolution.  Alas,  no  I  the  revolutions  of  which  we  have  to 
speak  are  a  very  diiferent  matter.  Yet  there  are  many  who,  on  a  prin- 
ciple analogous  to  the  celebrated  maxim,  "A  book 's  a  book,  although 
there 's  nothing  in 't,"  seem  to  think  that  a  revolution  is  a  revolution, 
whatever  may  be  its  motive,  its  nature,  or  its  tendencies,  and  that 
every  man  who  fights  in  it  is,  ijpse  facto,  a  hero.  It  is  because  we 
believe  several  of  these  to  be  misled  into  very  bad  courses,  while 
actuated,  nevertheless,  by  good  intentions,  that  we  think  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  take  a  nearer  look  at  the  subject,  and  see  what  is  the 
actual  position  of  these  revolutionary  heroes. 

The  writer  of  this  article  never  saw  William  Walker,  so  far  as  he 
is  aware,  and  knows  nothing  of  him  beyond  what  his  public  declara- 
tions and  much  too  public  deeds  enable  any  one  to  learn  of  him  ;  he 
therefore  conceives  himself  to  be  quite  in  a  situation  to  judge  him  by 
these  only.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  had  many  years  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  Americans,  and  has  had  his  attention 
very  forcibly  called  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  their  revolutions  by 
hard  experience  of  their  results.  X-ow  let  us  see  what  is  the  position 
that  Mr.  Walker  occupies  in  this  affair. 

To  start  with,  he  is  a  simple  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  com- 
mences by  breaking  their  neutrality  laws.  This  is  an  ugly  beginning. 
He  has  no  authority  from  the  United  States  Government — in  other 
words,  from  the  people  of  the  United  States — and  he  breaks  an  express 
covenant  made  with  them  not  to  take  up  arms  himself,  nor  to  induce 
other  persons  to  take  up  arms  for  or  against  any  foreign  power,  except 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States.    This  is  the  law  of  the  land,  which 
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means  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  solemn  compact  made  by  Mr. 
Walker  with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  each  of  them  with  all  the  others  ; 
and  Mr.  Walker  begins  by  setting  it  aside,  because  such  is  his  will. 
We  shall  be  told  that  nobody  thinks  of  the  neutrality  laws  now-a- 
days.  Unfortunately  it  is  quite  too  much  the  fact,  for  which  reason, 
among  others,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  recall  attention  to  them,  and 
it  was  the  less  excusable  in  Mr.  Walker  to  commit  a  crime  already 
too  common.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certainly  undeniably  a  crime, 
and  a  sin  too. 

If  Mr.  Walker  has  no  authorization  from  his  own  Government,  per- 
haps he  has  from  the  Government  of  the  country  to  which  he  has  gone  ? 
No,  not  that,  either.  He  has  not  taken  up  arms  to  maintain  legal 
authority,  a  thing  which  there  are  many  examples  of  a  Government 
granting  permission  to  its  officers  to  do  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  gone 
to  overthrow  the  present  existing  order  of  things,  or  to  help  others  in 
doing  it,  (which  is  exactly  the  same  thing,)  with  the  very  questionable 
prospect  of  establishing  another  and  a  better  in  its  place.  He  is  thus 
guilty  of  a  double  crime,  in  breaking  the  laws  of  the  country  he  has 
gone  to,  as  well  as  those  of  the  one  he  has  left,  and  cannot  thus  far 
be  classed  any  higher  than  as  a  wholesale  robber  and  murderer. 

But  he  is  gone  to  aid  the  cause  of  struggling  freedom,  we  are  told  ; 
to  assist  a  people  wrestling  for  their  inalienable  rights  against  the 
armed  myrmidons  of  banded  despotism  !  We  should  like,  just  as  a 
physical  curiosity,  to  see  a  man  capable  of  saying  so  without  laughing 
outright  at  the  glaring  bunkum.  He  must  be  most  refreshingly  ver- 
dant— something  too  good  to  be  looked  for  in  California.  The  plain, 
downright  fact  of  the  case  is,  that  between  the  Serviles  and  the  Lib- 
erals there  is  just  about  as  much  difference  as  exists  "'twixt  tweedle- 
dum and  tweedledee."  Principles,  they  know  almost  nothing  about ; 
on  measures  they  differ,  but  the  grounds  of  their  difference  are  either 
personal  or  partizan.  The  Servile  wishes  things  to  remain  as  they 
are,  and  the  Liberal  wishes  for  some  change  or  other,  not  because 
either  thinks  it  is  right  or  wrong,  or  would  be  beneficial  or  the  reverse 
to  his  country,  but  because  each  thinks  that  the  measure  in  question, 
whatever  it  may  be,  will  tend  to  his  personal  advantage,  or  because 
So-and-so,  his  comjpadre,  is  in  favor  of  it.  Their  idea  of  maintaining 
rights,  whether  their  own  or  others',  is  entu'ely  summed  up  in  that  of 
fighting  por  la  patria  ;  and  the  patria  is  a  simple  myth,  personified  to 
them  in  the  leader  who  orders  them  out,  whoever  he  may  be,  or  em- 
bodied in  the  ribbon — red,  white,  blue,  or  some  other  color — that  they 
wear  as  a  distinctive  badge.  One  or  two  men  we  certainly  have  known 
among  them;  men  whose  standard  of  political  rectitude  and  aspirations, 
as  well  as  of  intellectual  acquirements,  would  be  reckoned  respectable 
even  among  ourselves  ;  men  too,  who,  many  of  them,  sealed  their  devo- 
tion to  what  they  deemed  the  right,  by  a  death  which  it  requires  much 
more  courage  to  face  than  that  of  a  soldier  on  a  well-fought  field — by 
the  knife  of  the  assasin,  or  the  bullet  of  the  executioner.  But,  alas  ! 
they  shone  as  "bright,  particular  stars"  in  a  firmament  of  Egyptian 
darkness,  owing  part  of  their  brightness,  no  doubt,  to  the  very  crass- 
ness  of  the  gloom  around  them ;  and  as  to  comparing,  however  re- 
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motely,  the  common  herd  of  these  revolutionary  heroes  with  those  of 
our  own  glorious  struggle — shades  of  "Washington,  Jefferson,  Frank- 
lin, Lafayette  ! — oh !  forgive  the  profanity  that  had  almost  risen  to 
our  pen. 

Is'evertheless — and  this,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  our  only  reason 
for  engaging  in  the  present  task — we  do  verily  believe  that  some  of 
those  who  are  gone  down  to  Nicaragua  are  misled  into  the  enormous 
error  of  believing  that  in  so  doing  they  are  in  fact  going  to  fight  for  a 
good  cause,  and  that  consequently  there  is  honor  to  be  won  in  the 
struggle.  Many,  too,  are  probably  induced  to  go  for  little  other  pur- 
pose than  to  show  their  bravery — to  prove  that  they  can  stand  fire  as 
well  as  others.  Good  friends,  we  would  say  to  such,  we  earnestly  pray 
you  to  observe  that  you  are  forgetting  what  you  very  well  know, 
namely,  that  the  first  consideration  to  be  attended  to,  is  right  and  duty; 
that  to  commence  by  violating  the  laws  of  God,  as  well  as  man,  which 
you  cannot  help  doing  when  you  stir  up  a  strife  among  brothers  that 
has  no  moral  object  for  its  aim,  and  can  have  no  result  except  that  of 
putting  one  set  of  men  in  the  place  of  another,  is  to  start  with  a  false 
departure  ;  and  that  to  take  the  bubble  reputation,  or  the  fitful  glow- 
worm light  of  what  is  called  honor  for  your  leading-star,  instead  of  the 
clear,  steady  flame  of  principle  and  conscience,  is  not  a  course  that  can 
lead  you  to  results  which  will  either  be  satisfactory  now  or  will  bear 
thinking  of  by  and  by,  when  the  evening  of  life  comes  on.  This  is  no 
child 's  play  that  you  are  engaged  in  ;  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  go  into 
it  "for  the  fun  of  the  thing."  To  scatter  firebrands,  arrows  and 
death,  and  say,  "  Am  not  I  in  sport  ?  "  is  not  the  procedure  of  a  ra- 
tional being ;  nor  is  there  any  honor  to  be  won  in  fighting,  however 
bravely  and  successfully,  in  a  struggle  where  there  is  no  moral  prin- 
ciple to  be  established,  especially  when  you  are  fighting  with  Spanish 
Americans.  We  have  ourselves  seen  a  battalion  of  negroes,  pretty 
well  officered  by  Frenchmen  and  other  foreigners,  both  hold  their  own 
against  a  superior  force  of  Spaniards,  considered  to  be  respectably  dis- 
ciplined troops,  and  force  their  way  through  them  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  To  be  beaten  in  such  a  contest  would,  no  doubt,  be  endless 
disgrace,  but  there  is  marvelously  little  glory  to  be  won  by  conquer- 
ing in  it. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  general  mode  of  viewing  such 
subjects  should  be  so  distorted  as  it  undeniably  is.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prove — indeed  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  no  war  is  justi- 
fiable, except  to  defend  our  native  land  from  armed  foreign  aggression. 
Supposing  that  we  even  extend  this  so  far  as  to  cover  the  case  of 
forcing  from  a  foreign  power  the  recognition  of  rights  not  otherwise 
obtainable,  still  how  far  is  this  from  covering  the  case  of  "Walker  and 
his  associates  ?  Have  those  with  whom  they  are  fighting  attacked 
their  native  land,  or  refused  to  them  the  recognition  of  any  right  they 
can  possibly  claim  ?  But  if  war  is  unjustifiable,  what  is  it  ?  If 
it  is  a  crime,  is  it  a  slight  one,  to  be  committed  with  little  remorse 
and  from  trivial  motives  ?  Surely  none  who  have  known  what  it  is 
can  think  so,  and  yet  to  look  at  the  way  in  which  it  is  spoken  of 
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and  thought  of,  one  would  certainly  conclude  that  it  was.  When 
Walker  was  brought  back  here  from  another  attempt,  if  possible, 
still  less  justifiable  than  the  present,  what  was  the  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  him  by  the  laws  of  his  country  ?  what  even  the  stigma 
affixed  upon  him  by  public  opinion  ?  Yet  the  law  of  God  says  dis- 
tinctly enough,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  nor  is  it  the  least  palliation 
of  the  crime,  that  instead  of  perpetrating  the  act  with  his  own 
hand  only,  and  on  some  particular  occasion,  when  strong  provocation 
or  sudden  attack  formed  a  kind  of  excuse,  he  has  made  deliberate 
preparation  for  getting  the  assistance  of  as  many  others  as  he  can, 
and  killing  by  wholesale  at  least  a  good  many  hundreds.  Were  this 
war  perfectly  justifiable,  the  man  on  whom  the  awful  duty  of  carrying 
it  on  devolved  might  well  shudder  at  his  responsibility  ;  yet  knowing 
and  acknowledging  that  it  is  entirely  without  justification,  or  at  the 
very  best,  if  there  is  any  better  in  the  question,  without  wasting  a 
thought  on  whether  it  is  justifiable  or  not,  men  are  found  ready  to 
engage  in  it  for  the  mere  excitement  it  promises,  the  love  of  change 
and  new  scenes,  or  some  very  undefined  idea  of  glory  and  applause  to 
be  won  in  the  strife  ! 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Walker  above,  but  without  the  least  wish 
to  individualize  him.  So  far  as  he  is  personally  concerned,  we  are 
quite  willing  to  adopt  the  most  charitable  supposition  that  can  ration- 
ally be  admitted  in  the  premises,  which  is  not  saying  a  great  deal. 
But  what  his  views,  his  motives,  his  position,  or  his  conduct  are,  simply 
as  William  Walker,  is  necessarily  of  very  little  importance  to  the  com- 
munity, for  the  individual  never  yet  lived  whom  the  world  could  not 
get  on  very  well  without.  It  is  as  representing  and  as  influencing  those 
of  a  body  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  affecting  our  national  character  in 
the  world,  and  as  producing  a  most  pernicious  effect  upon  the  habits 
of  thinking,  feeling  and  acting,  which  operate  extensively  in  our  com- 
munity ;  it  is  only  in  this  light  that  they  are  of  great  importance. 
For  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  habitual  contempt  for  the  rights 
of  other  nations,  which  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the  filibustering 
spirit  now  so  prevalent  among  us — this  feeling  that  a  man  is  justified 
by  a  desire  for  military  glory,  in  setting  at  naught  the  very  commonest 
principles  of  international  justice  and  law — reacts  most  injuriously  upon 
the  law-abiding  and  law-maintaining  habits  of  which,  as  Americans, 
we  once  were  justly  proud,  and  which,  moreover,  we  still  trust  will  one 
day  regain  all  their  former  ascendancy,  though  we  are  also  persuaded 
that  every  one  who  has  given  any  attention  to  what  is  passing  around 
him,  cannot  help  feeling  and  confessing  that  their  ascendancy  has  of 
late  been  greatly  weakened.  As  an  illustration  merely  of  what  we 
mean,  we  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  an  occurrence  which  took  place 
amongst  us  not  so  long  ago  as  to  have  passed  already  out  of  the  mem- 
ory of  our  readers.  We  select  it  because  it  is  by  no  means  an  ex- 
treme case  in  point. 

A  woman  named  Elizabeth  Howard,  or  Sullivan,  if  we  remember 
aright,  was  stated  to  have  been  persuaded  by  a  man  called  Kerrison 
to  live  with  him  as  his  wife,  though  they  were  not  married.     Finding 
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afterwards  that  he  intended  to  desert  her,  she  watched  an  opportunity, 
and  stabbed  him  in  the  public  street.  For  this  she  was  brought  to 
trial,  but  finally,  for  some  cause  or  other,  discharged  on  her  own  recog- 
nizance. Such,  or  something  similar,  was  the  statement  in  the  public 
newspapers.  If  we  have  not  given  the  circumstances  quite  correctly, 
it  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  our  illustration.  The  verdict  of 
public  opinion,  so  far  as  we  could  gather  it,  was  that  the  man  richly 
deserved  hanging,  and  that  the  act  of  the  woman  was,  upon  the  whole, 
excusable.  Yet  she  was  certainly  a  murderess  in  intention  and  at- 
tempt, and  ought  to  have  received  some  punishment  proportioned  to  her 
crime.  But  it  was  not  so  much  the  public  feeling  on  the  subject  that 
we  wished  to  draw  attention  to,  though  that  also  deserves  considera- 
tion, as  the  mental  condition  of  the  woman.  She  evidently  considered 
that  she  had  a  right,  not  to  protect  herself,  but  to  revenge  herself ; 
she  knew  that  she  had  broken  the  law  of  the  land,  but  she  did  not 
think  that  in  so  doing  she  had  done  anything  wrong.  Is  this  a  rare 
feeling  amongst  us  ?  Men  of  California,  we  put  the  question  to  your 
own  candor  and  observation ;  your  common  sense  cannot  fail  to  tell 
you  that  it  is  a  most  important  one — greatly  more  important  than  the 
increase  of  our  population,  the  China  trade,  or  any  other  point  of 
merely  material  progress  which  now  engages  attention — indeed,  lying 
at  the  root  of  all  these.  Whence  the  daily  use  of  the  pistol  and 
bowie-knife  in  our  streets  and  hotels,  except  from  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  our  fellow-citizens  choose  to  right  their  own  wrongs,  in  pref- 
erence to  looking  for  redress  to  the  action  of  the  community,  until  at 
last  it  has  almost  become  necessary  to  infringe  on  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen  so  far  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  deadly  weapons  entirely,  and  to 
punish  the  first  man  who  draws  a  pistol  or  a  knife,  whether  for  defense 
or  offense  ?  Certainly,  if  the  law  read  so  and  were  put  in  force  with 
anything  like  reasonable  certainty,  far  fewer  lives  would  be  lost 
among  us. 

With  one  little  observation  more,  we  lay  aside  our  pen.  We  have 
spoken  very  plainly,  as  the  state  of  the  times  demands  that  a  writer 
for  an  independent  press  should  speak,  and  we  have  spoken  of  Califor- 
nia because  God  has  cast  our  lot  here.  But  we  emphatically  and 
distinctly  protest  against  being  understood  as  confining  the  application 
of  what  we  have  said  to  California  only.  It  is  not  a  twelvemonth  yet 
since  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  military  power  of  the  United  States 
was  called  out  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  law  in  Boston,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  order-loving  New-England,  and  all  the  filibustering  parties 
of  Walker  are  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  armed  bands  that 
have  been  fitted  out  for  a  similar  purpose  elsewhere.  We  will  there- 
fore ask  our  neighbors,  should  these  lines  perchance  come  under  their 
observation,  to  look  at  home  as  well  as  our  way,  and  for  the  same 
reason  we  will  not  despair  of  the  common  sense  and  re-awakened  con- 
science of  our  own  California. 
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THE   FIRST    BABY. 

BY    UR8.     ».     Jl.     downer. 

"A  babe  in  the  house  is  a  well-spring  of  joy." 

If  this  be  true  of  babies  generally,  how  much  more  is  it  the  case  when 
the  first  baby  enters  the  home  of  the  married  pair  ?  True,  its  advent 
was  not  entirely  unexpected — in  fact  it  had  been  pretty  confidently 
expected  for  some  months  ;  but  this  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from 
the  almost  wild  joy  it  brings  with  it.  Nor  is  this  joy  confined  to  the 
parents  alone.  Friends,  servants,  nay,  a  whole  neighborhoed  will  re- 
joice over  the  new  comer.  One  would  suppose  from  the  commotion  its 
presence  occasions,  that  there  had  never  been  a  child  born  before  ;  and 
no  child  subsequently  born  ever  does  bring  with  it  the  same  amount  of 
rapture.  Poverty  offers  no  bar  to  its  welcome.  Its  smile  flings  as 
glad  a  sunshine  over  the  rude  hearth  of  the  laborer,  as  though  it 
flashed  beneath  the  walls  of  a  marble  palace.  Indeed,  the  love  it 
awakens  may  be  all  the  deeper,  that  it  occasions  privations  and  calls 
for  sacrifices.  And  what  sacrifice  can  be  too  great  for  the  fragile 
being  whose  little  life  could  be  extinguished  by  the  weight  of  a  rude 
hand  ?  To  the  young  parents  it  appears  a  living  miracle — a  breathing 
mystery  ;  they  cannot  become  familiar  with  the  wonder  that  surrounds 
it.  If  they  have  never  reflected  before,  they  reflect  now.  The  help- 
less little  creature,  that,  without  aid,  could  not  exist  many  hours,  will 
one  day  become  a  man — an  old  man  ;  and  as  imagination  wanders 
forth  to  this  remote  period,  unconsciously  will  arise  in  the  mind  these 
words  of  good  old  Dr.  Watts : 

•.  .'  "  Strange !  that  a  harp  of  thousand  strings 

*  Should  keep  in  tune  so  long." 

It  inspires  thoughts  of  God,  and  of  heaven.  Prayers  half-forgotten 
spring  up  from  the  depths  of  the  parental  heart  for  the  gift  which 
crowns  their  union  with  bliss,  and  angels  may  well  look  on  with  sym- 
pathizing joy  at  the  pure  rapture  that  never  comes  again. 

The  first  baby !     There  it  lies ;   well-grown,  round   and   plump ; 

"mewling,  and" .     Bien!  it  is  there  ;  "bone  of  your  bone,  and 

flesh  of  your  flesh  ; "  a  tender,  human  blossom,  that  is  to  live  and 
bloom  for  eternity.  Exhausted  by  sufferings  she  has  gone  through, 
the  mother  cannot  yet  turn  her  eyes  from  the  object  she  has  so  longed 
to  behold.  She  touches  it  admiringly,  clasps  its  little  fingers,  or  caress- 
ingly presses  it  to  her  breast,  while  a  glow  of  unutterable  love  which 
she  knows  is  shared  by  another,  gushes  from  her  full  heart.  It  is  their 
child  ;  theirs'  so  to  nurture  that  eternity  even  will  not  divide  them.  It 
flings  a  poetry  over  their  existence  :  they  look  on  it  with  tender  respect; 
handle  it  carefully  ;  softly  attune  the  voice  to  a  gentle  lullaby,  as  they 
breathe  upon  the  living  harp  over  whose  chords  will  one  day  sweep  the 
full  tide  of  human  passions.  The  heart  almost  aches  (this  is  an  unfor- 
tunate expression  ;  may  they  never  learn  by  experience 

"How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child,") 
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with  its  excess  of  bliss.  This  child  is  sent  them  from  the  hands  of 
God  himself,  as  a  renewal  not  only  of  their  love,  but  of  their  lives,  and 
as  such  it  is  joyfully  received. 

As  for  the  young  father,  one  scarcely  knows  for  the  first  few  months 
which  is  most  of  a  child,  he,  or  the  baby.  He  struts  about  with  a 
self-gratulatory  complacency  that  is  quite  edifying  to  behold,  He 
comes  to  have  a  higher  appreciation  of  his  own  ingenuity  ;  and  after 
awhile — when  the  novelty  of  parentage  begins  to  wear  off — he  will 
present  young  Master,  or  Miss,  to  his  gentlemen  acquaintances  with 
a  look  that  says  plainly,  "  N"ow  beat  that  I "  Not  only  the  parents 
themselves,  but  the  grandparents,  with  every  aunt,  uncle  and  cousin, 
believe  that  there  never  was  such  a  baby — ^never.  "  See  1  already  he 
carries  everything  to  his  mouth.  Do  but  admire  this  proof  of  preco- 
cious intellect ! "  And  immediately  the  whole  troop  of  uncles,  aunts 
and  cousins  predict  for  him  a  career  that  will  "  astonish  the  natives." 
"  Look  !  here  is  a  tooth  ;"  and  straightway  the  child  is  caught  up,  ex- 
amined, passed  round,  and  commented  upon,  by  all  the  aforementioned 
relatives  ;  and  it  would  be  a  very  modest  baby  indeed  who  would  not 
conceive  it  had  achieved  an  uncommonly  smart  thing.  Every  friend  or 
acquaintance  is  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the  very  common  occur- 
rence ;  and  that  "  Willy  has  a  tooth,"  is  sure  to  be  told  to  everybody 
who  will  listen,  until  its  solitary  importance  gives  way  to  numbers. 

It  is  quite  natural  to  suppose,  reasoning  a  priori,  that  if  one  child 
can  occasion  so  much  pleasure  in  a  family,  the  amount  would  be  doub- 
led by  the  birth  of  two  children  at  once.  Experience  does  not  quite 
tally  with  this  supposition.  There  can  be  "too  much  of  a  good  thing;" 
and  the  presence  of  several  children  at  one  birth,  may  be  fairly  set 
down  as  a  case  in  point.  The  complacency  which  accompanies  the 
birth  of  Ojie  child,  is  turned  into  consternation  when  that  number  is 
increased.  There  is  a  struggle  in  the  mind.  One  scarcely  knows 
whether  to  be  most  pleased,  or  annoyed,  at  the  occurrence  ;  and  al- 
though parental  affection  may  at  last  triumph,  the  delight  is  seldom 
unqualified.  A  certain  Mr.  A.,  who,  "  once  on  a  time,"  found  himself 
in  this  interesting  predicament,  after  descending  from  the  chamber  of 
Mrs.  A.,  who  had  just  presented  him  with  a  pair  of  twins,  soliloquized 
in  this  wise  : 

"  Now,  God  be  praised  !  Mrs.  A.  is  hors  du  combat,  sain  et  sauf.  A 
brace  of  boys,  by  Jove  !  I  call  this  a  pretty  respectable  beginning  for 
a  little  woman  like  Mrs.  A.  It  is  really  quite  unexpected  ;  should 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  one  ;  never  once  contemplated  her 
having  twins — am  thankful  though,  they  were  not  triplets.  Whew  ! 
it 's  enough  to  make  a  man  look  round  a  little.  Two  at  once — there 
will  be  lively  work  for  us  all.  Two  to  nurse — two  to  suckle — two  to 
wean — two  to  vaccinate — two  to  cut  teeth — two  to  have  measles,  and 
hooping-cough,  and  scarlet  fever  ; " — Mr.  A.  stood  quite  aghast  at  this 
enumeration  of  the  responsibilities  he  had  assumed  in  becoming  a  pater 
familias — "two  to  select  names  for — and  then,  there  must  be  two  god- 
fathers provided, — ay,  and  what 's  more,  there  are  two  more  mouths 
to  fill,  and  two  more  backs  to  clothe.  I  do  declare,  there's  no  end  to 
the  perplexities  occasioned  by  this  inconsiderate  freak  of  Mrs.  A's.     I 
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cannot  imagine  where  was  her  customary  prudence.  Poor  thing  !  she 
knew  I  was  fond  of  children,  and  has  made  a  liberal  beginning.  I 
only  trust  she  will  not  consider  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  compliment 
every  eighteen  months." 

Has  any  one  ever  attempted  an  estimate,  or  hazarded  a  conjecture 
as  to  the  number  of  first  babies  that  have  been  introduced  into  exist- 
ence, since  existence  itself  began  ?  I  doubt  it.  Cain  is  the  first 
mentioned  by  historians,  and  of  his  baby-hood,  or  boy-hood,  little  more 
than  the  bare  fact  is  known.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  Mrs. 
Eve  dispensed  with  the  services  of  either  wet  or  dry  nurse  ;  that  she 
dressed  the  baby  herself,  giving  no  thought  to  the  fashion  of  long,  or 
short,  dresses  ;  and  was  perfectly  innocent  of  embroidered  cloaks  or 
caps.  In  those  days  pins  were  not ;  and  thorns,  the  gentle  mother  had 
already  felt  too  keenly  in  her  own  flesh,  to  use  in  the  fig-leaf  toilet  of 
her  tender  babe.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  education  was 
bestowed  upon  Master  Cain,  and  to  what  course  of  discipline  he  was 
subjected.  Was  he  ever  "  spanked,"  or  "  birched,"  we  wonder  ?  or 
was  the  law  of  kindness,  and  appeals  to  reason,  with  moral  suasion, 
the  course  pursued  in  his  case  ?  These  and  similar  questions,  may  be 
considered  of  great  importance  ;  and  as  he  proved  himself  a  mauvais 
sujet,  full  of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  we  should  like  to  know  how 
much  of  the  "  bad  eminence "  he  attained,  may  justly  be  ascribed  to 
"  original  sin,"  and  how  much  to  his  having  been  un  enfant  gate.  Poor 
Eve,  "heaven  in  her  eye,"  may  have  been  all  too  weak  to  cope  with, 
or  to  restrain  the  dark  passions  that  caused  him  to  be  sent  forth  a 
fugitive  and  vagabond.  Of  one  fact  we  may  rest  assured,  his  physical 
training  did  not  run  counter  to  the  laws  of  Xature.  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, that  all  that  array  of  pap,  and  peppermint-tea,  with  honey  and 
calomel,  so  expressively  denominated  as  "  clutter,"  did  not  exist  in  his 
nursery.  He  was  not  fed  on  musty  arrow-root,  or  sour  farina,  until  he 
was  sick,  and  then  physiced  with  castor-oil  and  magnesia  till  he  got 
well  again.  Xo — thank  heaven  ! — through  his  mother's  ignorance  he 
was  saved  all  this  ;  and  light  and  air  were  not  withheld  from  him  as 
so  many  poisons.  He  was  never  rocked  on  a  hard  chair  until  his  head 
ached,  in  order  to  be  put  to  sleep,  or  sent  out  for  an  airing  with  a 
nurse,  who  screened  with  a  parasol  her  o'mi  head  from  a  scorching  sun, 
to  the  rays  of  which,  his  innocent  face — for  he  was  innocent  then — 
was  upturned,  while  she  laughed  and  gossiped  with  an  acquaintance. 
^Neither  was  he  terrified  by  threats  of  a  dark  closet,  or  scared  by  bug- 
aboos. He  was  never  scolded  for  tearing  his  clothes,  or  whipped  for 
soiling  them.  He  never  forgot  where  he  left  his  hat,  or  threw  away 
his  shoes,  that  he  might  wade  barefoot  through  an  inviting  pond.  He 
never  had  his  head  combed  with  a  fine-tooth  comb,  or  tortured  by  curl- 
ing irons.  IS'one  of  all  this  ;  and  we,  in  our  wisdom,  might,  without 
detriment,  go  back  to  Dame  Nature,  as  a  guide  in  the  management  of 
owr  nurseries  ;  and  to  the  first  nurse,  send  our  latest  improvements  of 
that  genus,  to  take  lessons.  Would  the  reader  know  how  it  went  on 
in  my  nursery  after  the  birth  of  my  first  child  ?     Allans  et  voyons ! 

When  I  awoke,  after  an  hour's  deep  sleep,  it  was  to  find  the 
morning  well  advanced.     The  chamber  was  dark  and  quiet,  with  its 
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accustomed  neatness  and  order  restored.  At  my  side  lay  the  babe,  all 
unconscious  of  the  pangs  his  presence  had  occasioned  me.  His  little, 
sharp  face  was  drawn  up  into  lines  as  thick  as  those  on  a  good  sized 
map,  and  he  was  looking  as  red  as  a  young  Indian.  "  Oh  !  how  ugly 
it  is,"  was  my  first  exclamation,  as  my  eye  met  those  of  my  husband, 
who  had  stood  silently  regarding  us  both,  with  moistened  lids.  In  an 
instant,  he  was  quite  in  a  glow,  "  Ugly  ! "  repeated  he,  "  I  don't  know 
what  you  call  pretty.  Here  is  a  fine,  well-grown  child,  that  weighs 
nine  pounds  and  a  quarter,  with  good  features,  and  perfect  limbs  ; 
what  more,  pray,  would  you  have  ?  "  He  went  on  to  say  that  ugly 
babies  made  handsome  men  and  women  ;  he  had  been  told  that  he  was 
a  very  ugly  baby  ;  and  calling  Madame  Lucina,  the  nurse,  to  the  bed- 
side, he  begged  her  opinion  of  the  human  specimen  before  her. 

Madame  Lucina,  judging  from  her  own  looks,  was  not  a  proper  um- 
pire in  a  case  where  beauty  was  concerned.  Her  figure  was  thin  and 
bony;  her  complexion  very  sallow;  she  had  a  hooked  nose  and  a  curved 
chin, — in  contemplating  these  prominences,  the  apprehension  would 
arise,  that,  as  extremes  meet,  they  might  one  day  find  themselves  in  a 
rather  unpleasant  proximity.  Her  eye — she  had  two  of  them,  reader — 
was  small,  black,  and  twinkling  ;  a  sort  of  gimlet-eye,  that  went  right 
through  you  as  it  followed  you  about  like  the  gaze  of  a  basilisk,  from 
which  there  was  no  escape.  I  would  not  have  dared  to  think  one  dis- 
paraging thought  in  her  presence.  The  Madame  had  been  recom- 
mended to  us,  as  a  very  genteel  person  ;  very  lively  ;  and  one  who 
would  not  engage  in  any  but  the  most  respectable  families.  She  was 
a  widow  of  course.  Her  husband — attached  to  the  navy — had  been 
blown  up,  while  absent  on  distant  duty,  shortly  before  the  birth  of  her 
only  child. 

For  the  first  few  days,  I  felt  the  greatest  sympathy  for  her  as  I  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  recital  of  her  bereavement,  and  subsequent 
sorrows  ;  and  rejoiced  to  learn  that  she  enjoyed  a  small  pension,  which 
oddly  enough,  she  persisted  in  maintaining  "was  the  price  of  blood." 
I  now  think,  admitting  Madame's  head  ever  to  have  been  very  sound, 
the  sufferings  she  underwent  during  that  period,  must  have  somewhat 
impaired  its  integrity.  The  liveliness  for  which  she  had  been  extolled, 
proved  to  be  mere  volubility — she  was  rather  lachrymose  ;  and  had 
scripture  at  her  tongue's  end,  which  she  quoted  in  the  most  mal-apropos 
manner.  We  very  soon  discovered  that  Madame's  qualities  as  a  nurse 
had  been  greatly  overrated.  She  had  no  system,  no  gentleness,  was 
wilful,  as  well  as  self-willed  and  ignorant.  She  kept  up  such  a  constant 
clatter  with  her  tongue, — a  perfect  flux  de  louche, — that  I,  who  was 
really  no  talker,  could  not  but  marvel  how  words  could  come  so  thick 
and  fast — while  my  pained  tympanum  helplessly  implored  "  laissez  moi 
tranquilk."  Her  daughter,  whom  she  was  educating  to  the  extent  of 
her  slender  means,  was  a  musical  prodigy — a  second  Mozart — who,  it 
.was  expected,  would  one  day  rival  Jenny  Lind  herself.  She  never 
tired  on  this  theme  ;  and  here  again  I  could  sympathize,  and  under- 
stand her  ambition,  for  was  I  not  a  mother  myself  ?  I  soon  discov- 
ered, by  her  own  showing,  that  this  girl  was  neither  grateful  nor 
amiable  ;  but  the  vain  mother,  "  still  harping  on  my  daughter,"  would 
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not  see  it.  I  came  regularly  to  dislike  that  child,  as  she  would  boast 
of  her  being  able  to  read  the  most  difficult  music  long  before  she  could 
reach  an  octave  on  the  piano  ;  and  would  repeat  for  the  hundredth 
time  with  the  greatest  glee,  how  the  astonished  music-teacher  once  said 
to  her,  on  the  child's  playing  by  ear  a  piece  she  had  just  heard  for  the 
first  time,  "  Madame,  your  child  is  a  pdit  diahkP  This  I  could  very 
well  believe,  but  the  necessity  for  its  frequent  repetition  was  not  so 
apparent.  As  for  the  poor  defunct  husband,  I  sometimes  thought  it 
was  not  so  very  bad  after  all  to  be  blown  up  with  gunpowder  ;  and 
that  it  were  possible  to  have  a  worse  fate.  She  would  talk  me  to 
sleep,  and  then,  not  willing  for  her  words  to  fall  on  unconscious  ears, 
would  scream  out,  "  Are  you  asleep  ? "  On  such  occasions  I  would 
start  up  in  affright,  really  believing  I  had  been  guilty  of  an  unpardon- 
able rudeness.  In  short,  the  Madame  cowed  me  ;  she  never  left  me 
day  or  night.  And  here  the  reader  may  be  tempted  to  inquire,  "Did 
she  never  sleep  ? "  That  she  did  ;  and  the  baby  might  scream  for 
hours  without  its  awakening  her,  for — it  must  be  told — the  Madame 
snored  in  her  sleep.  After  lying  till  my  head  ached  to  distraction, 
and  my  nerves  became  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  I  would  timidly 
remonstrate  "  Madame,  madame,  please  don't  snore,"  she  would  half 
turn,  with  an  angry  denial,  "  I  don't  snore  !"  and  in  less  than  two 
seconds,  as  I  am  a  true  woman,  she  would  be  snoring  again  louder 
than  before.  O  !  the  wretched  days  and  nights  of  that  month  of 
trial !  I  was  worn  to  a  shadow,  which  at  length  claiming  my  husband's 
attention,  he  would  tenderly  observe,  "  Clotilda,  you  do  not  gain 
strength  as  you  should  do."  Gain  strength  !  with  that  Gorgon-head 
ever  before  me  1  I  durst  not  speak  ;  neither  was  he  blind  ;  there  was 
no  help  for  it ;  and  we  both  longed  for  the  time  to  come  when  her  en- 
gagement would  be  at  an  end. 

Had  the  Madame  been  permitted,  my  child's  first  gift  from  his  fel- 
low-creatures, would  have  been  a  dose '  of  physic.  She  believed  in 
dosing,  and  stuffing  children,  which  feat  she  was  constantly  perform- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  doctor's  positive  orders  to  the  contrary.  She  was 
one  of  those  who  thought  it  very  fine  "  to  cheat  the  Doctor."  What 
did  they  know  about  babies  ?  they  had  never  had  a  baby  themselves  ! 
and  she  chuckled  over  this  stupid  witticism  for  at  least  half  a  day. 
She  would  not  allow  the  child  to  sleep  any  more  than  its  mother,  and 
would  waken  him  to  make  him  eat,  even  when  his  full  stomach  rejected 
as  fast  as  it  imbibed  ;  and  she  understood  the  art  of  worrying  and 
making  uncomfortable  to  perfection.  It  had  been  my  wish  to  estab- 
lish regular  hours  of  nursing,  say  once  in  four  hours,  but  this  she  de- 
clared preposterous  :  "  Was  not  a  young  child  always  hungry  ?  "  I 
had  read  somewhere,  that  "  the  senses  of  a  young  child  must  at  first 
be  acted  upon  very  gently  :  too  strong  a  light,  or  too  loud  a  noise, 
may  impair  its  sight,  or  hearing,  forever."  When  I  saw  Madame  re- 
gardless of  these  common-sense  truths,  carry  him  to  the  full  light  of 
the  window  and  peep  into  his  eyes,  that  she  might  gratify  her  curiosity 
respecting  their  exact  color,  or,  placing  her  mouth  over  his  ear  make  a 
loud  whir-r-ring  to  stop  his  cries,  I  expected  nothing  less  than  that  my 
child  would  grow  up  both  blind  and  deaf. 
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The  Madame  did  not  believe  in  admitting  fresh  air  into  a  sick  room, 
neither  did  she  mucli  believe  in  the  use  of  vrater.  Before  his  birth, 
Fred's  father  had  one  day  sent  home  a  small  metallic  bathing-tub,  that 
his  child  might  be  early  initiated  in  the  cold-water  system.  Every 
morning,  under  his  directions,  the  little  green  tub,  partly  filled  with 
luke-warm  water,  was  sent  up  in  the  room,  and  every  morning  the 
child  was  n't  placed  in  it.  Madame  preferred  performing  his  ablutions 
in  a  wash-hand-basin.  Then,  she  handled  him  so  roughly — turning 
him  over  and  over,  as  she  rolled  him  in  his  band,  sometimes  his 
wretched  little  face  uppermost,  and  then  the  back  of  his  bald  head — 
this  last,  was  a  favorite  position  for  her  to  keep  him  in,  as  it  stifled 
his  screams — and  pulling  the  band  tight,  began  at  the  bottom  working 
upwards,  until  she  had  inserted  a  dozen  or  more  of  pins,  which  she 
took  from  her  mouth.  The  first  thing  she  had  done,  on  examining 
Fred's  wardrobe,  was  to  cut  off  every  string — "she  preferring  pins  ;" 
and  it  was  quite  frightful  to  see  her  fill  her  mouth,  as  she  rapidly  trans- 
ferred them  from  the  pin-cushion  duly  provided,  to  that  capacious  re- 
ceptacle. It  did  seem,  that  the  fewer  teeth  she  had,  the  more  room 
they  had  left  for  pins  ;  and  I  looked  on  in  terror,  expecting  to  see  her 
stuff  them  into  the  mouth  of  the  helpless  darling,  somewhere  in  whose 
precious  body  a  score  or  two  had  already  disappeared.  When  he  was 
dressed,  to  show  how  straight  he  was,  she  would  set  him  bolt  upright, 
with  his  eyes  rolling,  and  his  head  bobbing  about,  just  as  those  images 
we  see  of  Chinese  Mandarins.  If  I  sometimes  ventured  to  ask,  "Is  he 
not  rather  tight,  Madame?" — meaning  of  course  his  clothes — she  would 
not  deign  me  a  reply,  but  give  a  look  that  seemed  to  say,  "  Do  n't  I 
understand  my  business  ?  "  and  tossing  him  about,  would  tell  him  to 
"  go  ahead  " — as  if  a  proper  American  baby  would  condescend  to  do 
otherwise  than  "go  ahead." 

But  what  put  k  comble  to  all  other  indignities  he  was  obliged  to  pass 
through  during  his  matitutinal  exercises,  was  this  :  She  would  wrap 
a  piece  of  cloth  round  a  great  bony  finger,  dip  it  in  a  tumbler  of  wa- 
ter, and  with  it  gag,  actually  gag  him  (the  wretch  !)  by  swabbing  out 
his  mouth,  as  a  baker  does  his  oven  ;  and  this  diabolical  act  was  per- 
formed, as  she  affirmed,  to  keep  him  from  having  a  sore  mouth.  Oh  I 
there  was  no  end  to  the  atrocities  committed  against  his  innocent 
person.  People  may  talk  of  the  "Murder  of  the  Innocects;"  but 
Herod's  cruelty  was  mercy,  compared  with  that  of  this  she-dragon. 
If  he  screamed  after  all  this,  as  well  he  might,  she  would  trot  him  on 
her  hard  knee,  tUl  every  bone  in  his  body  must  have  ached  as  mine  did 
to  see  it.  When,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  he  dropped  asleep  at  last, 
she  would  lay  him  down  and  cover  him  up,  head  and  ears,  with  a  large 
shawl. 

He  having  one  day  arrived  at  that  haven  of  rest,  I  also  ventured, 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  Madame  from  the  apartment,  to  enjoy 
a  light  slumber,  as  I  sat  in  the  large  easy-chair.  From  this  I  was 
aroused  by  an  exclamation  of  terror  from  Fred's  father,  who,  with  a 
face  pale  as  marble,  drew  the  child  from  its  covering,  as  he  commanded 
in  loud  tones  a  warm  bath  to  be  made  instantly  ready.  One  glance  at 
the  child's  face  was  enough.     It  was  purple,  his  eyes  were  rolled  up- 
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ward,  leaving  nothing  but  their  whites  visible,  and  white  foam  gath- 
ered round  the  blue  lips,  that  were  drawn  by  a  spasmodic  constriction. 
The  commotion  brought  Madame  flying  back,  with  the  question, 
"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  Despair  often  gives  the  courage  of  heroism  : 
I  pushed  her  aside  ;  tore  off  his  upper  garments,  and  aimed  directly  at 
the  tight  band,  from  which  I  drew  pin  after  pin,  a  rut-tut  sound  fol- 
lowing each  withdrawal,  and  he  lay  freed  from  all  restraint.  Immedi- 
ately, almost,  his  chest  heaved  ;  he  gave  one  little,  short  sigh  ;  his 
eyes  closed,  opened,  then  closed  again  ;  another  sigh,  the  natural  color 

began  to  return  ;  a  longer  sigh,  and he  was  saved  1     From  that 

moment  the  reign  of  Madame  was  ended.  The  victory,  though  blood- 
less, was  more  decisive  than  that  of  Sebastopol ;  and  for  the  few  days 
longer  that  she  remained,  I  would  not  so  much  as  permit  her  to  touch 
him. 

We — that  is,  his  father  and  I — began  now  to  realize  of  a  verity  the 
motto  that  heads  this  chapter.  The  little  tub  was  now  in  daily  requi- 
sition. The  pleasure  I  took  in  bathing  the  white,  polished  limbs,  was 
soon  shared  by  the  young  gentleman  himself.  He  left  off  screaming 
when  he  found  the  necessary  manipulations  conducted  gently,  with 
soothing  accents,  stopping  the  while  to  imprint  a  warm  kiss,  now,  on  a 
round  shoulder,  or  a  dimpled  arm  ;  and  pressing  to  my  bosom  his  soft, 
round  face,  I  would  repeat  for  the  thousandth  time — "He  is  an  angel !" 
With  what  delight  did  I  hang  over  his  little  pallet,  his  breath  remind- 
ing me  of  lilly-leaves,  or  of  violets  new  blown,  and  sing  to  him  in 
whispered  tones,  how — 

"  The  holy  angels  in  a  ring, 
Stand  round  about,  to  keep 
A  watchful  guard  upon  the  bed 
"Where  little  children  sleep." 

Oh,  yes  !  and  he  always  blessed  us  by  awakening  with  a  smile.  His 
father,  laying  aside  his  manhood,  spent  all  his  spare  time  in  the  nurs- 
ery, where  he  would  talk  the  most  incomprehensible  nonsense,  which 
the  child  seemed  very  well  to  understand,  as  he  would  laugh,  and  clap 
his  hands,  and  "crow,"  and  pull  his  father's  nose,  or  clench  his  fist  in 
his  face,  equal  to  the  best  bred  child  in  Gotham.  I  had  leisure  now, 
to  analyze  my  feelings,  and  learn  my  duty.  My  ears  opened  to  the 
glad  song  of  the  Heavenly  hosts,  who  sang — "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men."  That  which  had 
been  foretold  by  the  wise  men  of  the  East — 

"A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  son." 

had  been  accomplished.  It  was  the  God-Child  himself,  who  said  of 
little  children,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Does  any  one  suppose  that  babies  grow  up  oblivious  of  the  sins  com- 
mitted against  their  helplessness  ?  I  can  distinctly  remember  as  far 
back  as  to  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years.  Mr.  Whimsey  was,  at 
first,  inclined  to  doubt  the  assertion,  "No  such  well-authenticated  instance 
was  on  record  ; "  but  the  asseveration  being  corroborated  by  correlative 
circumstances,  he  admits,  that  as  I  am  somewhat  sui  generis,  it  may  be 
the  case.     If  memory  can  carry  one  person  back  to  the  days  of  their 
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mother's  milk,  why  not  others  ?  And  what  then  ?  What  then  1  Do 
ye  not  tremble  all  ye  nurses,  old  and  young — and  their  name  is  legion 
— who  have  sinned  against  helpless  infancy  ?  What  have  ye  not  to 
answer  for  ? — ruined  health,  spoiled  tempers,  crooked  bodies,  distorted 
minds,  deformed  limbs,  corrupt  morals,  with  mental  and  bodily  pangs 
too  various  to  enumerate.  Do  not  these  raise  their  hydra-heads  to 
appal  the  consciences  of  the  cowardly  ones,  who  have  supposed  the 
sins  against  innocent  baby-hood,  could  be  committed  with  impunity  ? 
Oh,  your  "  offence  is  rank  ! "  and  if  all  the  ignorance,  stupidity,  and 
wilfulness  that  have  wrung  tears  from  unresisting  innocence,  since  the 
world  began,  could  be  rolled  up  in  one  great,  frightful  ball,  it  would 
reach  "as  high  as  huge  Olympus." 


TO    AN    AETIST. 


Alab!  thou 'st  failed  1    Tet  boldly  brave  despair ! 
Thy  name  is  not  unknown  throughout  the  world; 
And  many  an  aneel-face  from  the  rude  shell 
Stands  out,  a  life-like  semblance,  to  proclaim 
Thy  chisel's  cunning,  throughout  endless  time. 

iNe'er  such  another  sweet  Madonna  face 
Wilt  meet,  to  bid  defiance  to  thine  art, 
And  tempt  ambition  to  o'erreach  itself, — 
For  lives  not,  in  this  beauty-spangled  earth, 
A  form  so  matchless  as  that  peerless  queen, 
Whom  thou  didst  madly  hope  to  image  forth — 
The  crowning  triumph  of  thy  well-earned  fame. 

As  well  mightst  fancy  to  portray  yon  star, 
That  high  above  thee,  in  its  sapphire  home, 
Streams  forth  its  lambent  flood  of  golden  light, 
Pre-eminent  among  the  shining  host ; 
Or  catch  the  halo  of  the  meteor's  path. 
That,  'mid  the  glory  of  an  autumn  night, 
Vaults  gracefully  athwart  the  arch  of  Heaven, 

Her's  is  a  beauty  that  no  painter's  art 
Hath  e'er  upon  the  glowing  canvass  spread ; 
Nor  poet's  lips,  tho'  touched  with  living  fire, 
And  breathing  burning  numbers,  e'er  portrayed. 

How  paint  that  spotless  brow  of  lily  white, 
Pit  home  where  purity  enchanted  dwells ; 
Those  eyes  of  jet,  that  flash  upon  her  cheek, 
Lustrous  as  stars  that  shine  on  virgin  snow ; 
The  smile  that  lightens  up  her  placid  face, 
Like  morn's  first  blushes  on  a  tranquil  lake. 
When  not  a  sound  disturbs  the  calm  serene. 
And  Nature's  breath  is  hushed — in  rapture  lost. 

And  then  how  paint  each  gentle  grace  that  plays 

In  every  lineament  of  that  face  divine — 

Filling  the  soul  with  worship,  as  before 

Some  sainted  shrine  where  holiness  doth  reign. 

Until  the  heart,  o'ercome  with  ecstacy, 

Sighs  for  its  only  heaven — at  her  feet. 

Go,  artist,  onward  in  the  path  of  fame, — 
AH — all  but  she — will  own  thy  magic  skill; 
And  while  we  mourn  no  human  art  can  sketch 
The  cherished  features  of  that  lovely  face. 
Bests  her  dear  image  graven  on  our  hearts ; 
And  thitlier  grateful  memory  oft  will  turn, 
Leading  our  thoughts  in  sweetest  pilgrimage 
To  the  bright  portals  of  that  bol.v  shrme ; 
When,  rapt  in  contemplation  of  her  charms. 
Too  pure  for  earth,  we  '11  dream  of  Paradise. 
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RECOLLECTIOIs"S   OF   INCIDENTS  IN   ENGLAND. 

NTJMBE»    THREE. 
THE  DUSTY  PHILOSOPHER;  OR,  A  STAGE-COACH  BIOGRAPHY. 

BY     J.      P.      AITSHONT. 

I  am  not  unattended — 
You  heard  the  thunder  roll  above  my  head, 
My  fate  will  lead  me.     Fear  not,  I  shall  reach 
Th'  appointed  goal  without  my  seeking  it. — Schiller. 

"  HiLLO  1  hold  hard ! "  exclaimed  a  voice,  proceeding  from  dense 
clouds  of  dust  which  the  Rover,  well-appointed  four-horse  coach,  in 
going  its  favorite  pace,  had  raised  around  it  from  the  white,  glistening 
turnpike  road  which  conducts  man  and  horse  from  Wolverhampton  to 
Birmingham,  and  which  that  deuce  of  a  fellow  to  "  bowl  them  along," 
as  he  termed  it,  the  coachman  of  the  said  Rover  was  wont  to  declare 
to  be  the  "best  bit  o'  ground  in  all  England." 

"With  a  voice  resembling  the  lowest  note  on  a  violoncello,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  summons  from  the  road,  "Whoa  !"  cried  our  driver,  at  the 
same  time  pulling  his  wheelers  back  on  their  haunches,  and  as  the  Rover 
came  to  a  halt,  the  owner  of  the  voice  that  had  hailed  us  emerged 
from  the  dust,  which  had  at  first  hidden  him  from  view. 

"  There 's  room  behind,"  exclaimed  our  whip,  as  he  eyed  the  candi- 
date for  place,  whose  seedy  suit  and  battered-looking  hat,  rendered  none 
the  better  in  appearance  for  the  dust  with  which  they  were  covered, 
indicated  something  akin  to  poverty  on  the  part  of  their  possessor. 
"  There 's  room  behind  ;  how  far  are  you  going  ?  "  "  There 's  room  in 
front,  my  nonpareil,"  replied  the  new-comer,  gaily,  with  a  smile  on  his 
worn  yet  not  unprepossessing  countenance  ;  and  without  noticing  the 
question  which  had  been  put  to  him,  displaying  considerable  agility,  he 
mounted  the  coach.  With  a  polite  "  Permit  me,  sir,"  as  he  passed,  he 
took  his  seat  beside  me,  placing  at  his  feet  a  small  bundle,  which,  sus- 
pended from  a  stick,  he  had  been  carrying  over  his  shoulder.  Wiping 
his  perspiring  forehead  with  an  old  silk  handkerchief,  whose  tattered 
state  appeared,  like  its  owner,  to  speak  of  other  days,  addressing  the 
coachman,  he  exclaimed,  "  Proceed,  old  buffalo ;  and  if  your  cattle 
like  it,  go  the  pace  again." 

The  genius  of  the  Rover,  or,  in  other  words,  our  Jehu,  turned  his 
eyes  over  his  shoulder  at  the  speaker  with  something  like  a  look  of 
astonishment.  He  seemed  about  to  give  utterance  to  a  reply ;  but 
with  a  slight  grunt  turned  again  on  his  seat,  intent  only  on  "  keeping 
'em  together,"  and  away  once  more  went  the  chestnut  and  three  bays, 
as  our  whip,  in  the  hight  of  his  admiration  would  have  expressed  it, 
"like  birds." 

"  Sancho  !  Sancho  ! "  cried  the  dusty  stranger,  standing  up,  as  the 
coach  again  moved  on,  the  call  being  addressed  to  a  four-footed  com- 
panion, which,  with  a  joyful  bark,  responsive  to  his  master's  voice,  an- 
nounced himself  as  all  right,  and  sagacious  as  the  prototype  of  his 
name,  keeping  ahead  of  the  clouds  of  dust  in  front  of  the  Rover. 
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"  Good  dog  !  good  dog  1 "  ejaculated  lie  of  the  bundle,  resuming  bis 
seat  and  turning  a  glance  upon  me,  after  a  moment's  pause,  during 
whicli  he  had  recourse  again  to  his  tattered  bandana,  whilst,  by  the 
expression  of  his  countenance,  evidently  speculating  on  my  physiog- 
nomy, he  thus  addressed  me  : 

"Beautiful  country,  this,  sir — well  wooded — hill  and  dale — very 
beautiful.  Ah,  sir,  is  it  not  a  pity,  ten  thousand  pities,  a  treat  lost, 
to  pass  through  such  sylvan  scenes,  on  such  a  broiling  day,  the  poor 
leaves  choking  with  thirst,  and  all  nature  seeming  to  say,  '  Down  with 
the  dust.' " 

Smiling  at  the  oddity  of  the  speaker's  remarks,  I  nodded  an  assent 
to  what  he  had  uttered. 

"Ah  !"  he  resumed,  seemingly  gratified  with  the  response  which  I 
had  made  to  his  overture  for  conversation  ;  "  how  much  they  lose  who 
know  not,  feel  not  the  beauty  of  the  country  !  A  man,  sir,  who  can 
pass  his  days  hemmed  in  by  bricks  and  mortar,  and  never  sigh  for 
green  fields  and  laughing  streams,  is  unfitted  for  the  seventh  heaven. 
When  such  an  one  shuffles  off  the  mortal  coil,  his  soul  should  die  with 
him,  nor  be  allowed  to  wing  its  flight  to  the  bright  realms  of  immor- 
tality." 

The  dusty  traveler  paused  and  looked  at  me  inquiringly,  as  though 
in  expectation  of  an  assent  to  the  judgment  he  had  expressed. 

"  A  poor  and  enthusiastic  poet,"  I  mentally  ejaculated,  observing, 
in  reply,  "  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  town  and  country." 

"  True,  sir,  true,"  he  returned,  speaking  rapidly  and  with  much  ani- 
mation ;  "  town  with  its  gayety,  country  its  solitude  ;  the  last  opera — 
the  new  walks — the  glittering  hall — the  brilliant  throng — the  syren's 
song — the  inspiring  dance.  Country  ;  the  incense-breathing  morn — 
the  fields — the  flowers — the  soaring  lark — the  mountain  bee — the 
sombre  woods — the  hooting  owl.  Fair  contrasts,  these,  and  for  which 
shall  we  decide  ?  Light  heart,  country — heavy  heart,  town.  Yes,  it 
must  be  so  ;  humanity  has  an  universal  tendency  to  gloom,  so  taking 
all  in  all,  why,  town  for  me.  Yes,  the  hurly-burly,  the  glitter,  the 
whirl,  the  din,  have  more  of  cheer  for  the  warm  heart  than  the  coun- 
try ;  the  still — the  lovely — the  peaceful — the  beautiful." 

The  owner  of  the  bundle  uttered  the  last  few  words  slowly,  with  a 
subdued  voice,  and  when  he  had  ceased  speaking,  his  tattered  handker- 
chief again  came  forth  to  wipe  his  forehead  and  his  eyes  together. 

"  A  broken  player  ! "  I  now  mentally  exclaimed;  and  drawing  forth 
my  cigar-case,  I  invited  him  to  smoke  with  me. 

"Thank  you,"  he  replied  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  had  changed 
again  to  cheerfulness,  even  gayety,  drawing,  as  he  spoke,  a  short,  black 
pipe  from  his  coat-pocket ;  "  I  am  already  armed,  as  you  may  see,  and 
have  good  store  of  munition  in  that  best  of  leaves,  '  the  yarra,' — yet  I 
will  not  decline  your  offer,  Ko,  no,  my  pipe  I  like  well  enough. 
Sancho  and  it  are  my  dearest,  because  the  most  pitiful  of  companions  ; 
but  a  cigar  is  an  agreeable  change,  which  the  treasurer  of  my  exchequer 
don't  often  saction,  and  so  I  accept  your  offer  and  thank  you.  Ah, 
sir,"  he  continued,  after  courteously  first  passing  to  me  the  light  which 
he  had  struck,  "  let  me  not  suffer  so  far  in  your  estimation  as  to  sup- 
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pose  that  I  wish  to  make  a  return  for  your  politeness  in  '  soft-sawder/ 
when  I  tell  you  I  think  you  are  of  the  right  kidney,  and  that  if  there 
were  more  of  your  sort  in  the  great  cast  of  the  Play  of  Life,  the 
business  would  go  much  more  smoothly  on.  Pardon  me  one  moment," 
he  continued,  seeing  I  was  about  to  speak,  "  my  meaning  is  that  nine 
out  of  every  ten  possessing  better  habiliments  than  this  Mantuan 
apothecary-like  lot  of  mine,  would,  meeting  as  we  have  met,  turn  up 
their  noses  at  me,  as  though,  perforce,  I  must  be  a  cracksman  ;  not 
thinking  it  might  be  just  possible  that  they  were  judging  unjustly,  as 
well  as  neglecting  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  at  a  cheap  cost,  which 
would  be  the  case  by  cheering  up  a  perhaps  desponding  heart,  whose 
path  had  been  cast  in  rough  jolaces,  and  whose  real  deserts,  mayhap, 
might  be  much  nearer  pity  than  contempt.  Besides,"  contained  the 
stranger,  after  a  short  pause,  "companionship,  however  humble,  tends 
to  lessen  the  tediousness  of  a  journey,  and  furnishes  more  or  less  para- 
graphs in  the  Book  of  Life.  Were  I  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
England,  my  carriage  and  the  post-chaise  should  give  place,  and  not 
unfrequently,  for  the  stage-coach,  when  I  would  invite  rather  than 
shun  conversations  with  the  passengers  whom  chance  might  cast  in  my 
way,  finding  therein  amusement,  even  though  I  should  as  it  has  been 
told  of  a  learned  doctor  similarly  influenced,  have  to  try  some  of  them 
on  no  higher  theme  than  that  of  '  leather.' " 

I  could  not  refrain  from  a  smile,  nor  from  observing  to  my  loquacious 
companion  that  I  fully  agreed  with  him  in  the  view  he  took  of  the 
subject,  and  the  practice  of  the  amenities  of  life,  and  yet,  I  added, 
"  Much  should  be  allowed  in  judging  the  taciturn,  on  the  score  of  the 
well-known  reserve  of  English  character." 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  returned  he  of  the  bundle  with  a  bitter  smile,  "that  in 
my  case  would  not  apply.  Pride,  sir,  pride  and  suspicion — the  pride  of 
the  new  against  the  old  coat,  and  the  suspicion  that  the  old  coat,  if 
made  familiar  with,  might  perchance  seek  a  favor  of  the  new  ;  and  yet 
I  know  human  nature  well  enough  to  declare  that  there  are  many 
bankrupts  in  fortune  like  myself  who  never  did,  who  never  will,  sacri- 
fice their  spirit  of  independence,  who  retain  untarnished  their  self-pride, 
amidst  all  their  trials.  There  are  hundreds  like  myself,  sir,  in  the  low 
ranks  of  the  Battle  of  Life,  who,  though  very  poor,  are  yet  very 
proud,  who  possess  the  true  nobility  of  spirit,  and  to  whom  the  offer 
of  charity  would  be  insult.  I  have  myself  been  lower  in  the  scale 
than  you  now  behold  me — almost 

'As  one  who  stands  upon  a  rock 
Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea, 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave. 
Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
"Will  in  its  brinish  bowels  swallow  him.' 

Yes,  sir,  I  have  been  at  times  almost  on  the  brink  of  despair,  but 
never  yet  have  I  begged  favor  of  a  human  soul,  or  sacrificed  one  jot 
of  my  self-respect,  my  independence  of  spirit,  and  as  long  as  poverty 
shall  be  no  crime,  I  can  be  proud  even  in  rags,  aye,  and  afford  to  smile, 
too,  at  the  pride  of  the  world." 

A  flush  of  color  suffused  the  hitherto  pale  cheeks  of  the  speaker, 
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and  I  could  not  be  otherwise  than  struck,  as  I  observed  him,  with  the 
general  expression  of  self-reliance  which  his  features  bore. 

Becoming  interested  in  the  stranger,  I  encouraged  him  to  further 
conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  it  transpired  that  my  surmise  was 
correct ;  he  was  a  player,  and  in  his  time  had  played  many  parts, 
indeed. 

" I  have  starred  it,"  he  observed  in  a  tone  of  jocularity,  "as  Shy- 
lock  and  as  Richard,  and  have  gone  on,  also,  as  Salanio  and  the  first 
murderer  in  Macbeth." 

He  of  the  bundle  had  indeed  seen  something  of  the  world  and  expe- 
rienced its  trials.  The  philosophy,  however,  which  he  had  derived 
therefrom  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  useful,  and  its  usefulness, 
no  doubt,  had  been  often  put  to  the  test.  With  it,  he  observed,  he 
could  get  on  merrily  enough,  and  would  even  snap  his  fingers  at  all 
blue  devils.  Again  quoting  his  favorite  bard,  whilst  expatiating  on 
this  subject,  and  addressing  me,  the  dusty  philosopher  exclaimed : 

"I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano, 
A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part." 

Soon  after  our  discussion  of  this  topic,  the  Rover  pulled  up  at  a 
roadside  inn,  where,  after  the  horses  had  been  watered,  the  coachman 
brandy-and-watered,  and  he  of  the  bundleand  myself  "home-brewed" — 
not  forgetting  the  four-footed  friend  of  my  companion,  who  came  for 
and  received  a  most  affectionate  caress  from  his  master — we  resumed 
our  journey,  and  the  dusty  philosopher  and  myself  our  conversation. 

"  My  history,"  said  he,  soon  afterwards,  in  allusion  to  an  observation 
which  I  had  made  on  the  subject,  "  has  nothing  in  it  particularly  re- 
markable, and  yet  it  may  amuse  you.  Listen,  and  I  will  give  you  an 
account  of  my  harum-scarum,  and  alas  1  worse  than  unprofitable 
career.  You  will  excuse  my  prefacing  the  narrative  with  a  quotation, 
the  beauty  of  which  all  must  admire,  the  truth  too  many — alas  1  I 
for  one — have  experienced  : 

'  As  we  do  turn  our  backs 
From  our  companion  thrown  into  his  grave. 
So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes 
SUnk  all  away,  leave  their  false  vows  with  him, 
Like  empty  purses  pick'd ;  and  his  poor  self, 
A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air, 
"With  his  disease  of  all  shunn'd  poverty, 
"Walks,  like  contempt,  alone.'  " 

The  tones  of  the  poor  player's  voice  were  full  of  music,  and  the 
reading  was  given  with  most  exquisite  taste.  I  was  free  in  my  enco- 
miums, and  begged  him  to  proceed.  With  a  smile,  indicating  that  my 
appreciation  of  his  perfect  elocution  had  afforded  him  gratification,  he 
continued : 

"  A  few  miles  further  on  I  shall  leave  the  coach  for  a  small  village 
which  lies  near,  and  the  tower  of  whose  church  is  visible  from  the 
road.  In  the  outskirts  of  that  village  I  was  born.  For  some  years  I 
have  not  visited  the  place,  and  after  to-morrow — 

'  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to-day, 
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To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusky  death.' 

— "  after  to-morrow's  sojourn  amid  the  scenes  of  my  boyhood,  I  quit 
them,  and  forever.  Were  you,  sir,  acquainted  with  the  geography  of 
the  place,  I  would  call  to  your  remembrance  a  farm  known  as  the 
Grange,  situated  in  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  of  this  loveliest  of  coun- 
ties. The  dwelling  stands  in  a  valley,  shut  in  on  one  side  by  undulating 
slopes  of  richly  cultivated  upland  ;  on  the  other,  by  a  far-spreading 
wood,  at  whose  base,  in  the  quiet  of  a  summer's  evening,  a  brawling 
brook  is  heard,  rivaling  with  its  music  the  blackbird's  song.  Looking 
from  the  valley,  cresting  the  cultured  upland,  a  venerable  ruin  presents 
itself  to  the  gaze,  and  with  its  last  lone  tower,  and  rugged  outline  of 
mouldering  walls,  pictured  on  the  back-ground  of  a  sunset  sky,  might 
seem  to  the  eye  of  imagination  the  fallen  bulwark  of  a  happy  valley. 
Here  I  was  born — here  passed  a  calm,  if  not  a  happy,  boyhood.  I  had 
but  one  brother,  and  he,  as  was  his  father  before  him,  became  a  farmer. 
My  father  had  relatives  in  London,  who  occasionally  visited  us  at  the 
Grange,  and  the  visits  of  these  denizens  of  the  town  were  to  me  of  the 
greatest  interest.  I  had  ever  an  inclination,  and  indeed  longing,  for 
more  bustling  scenes  than  our  country  life  afforded  ;  and  to  gratify  my 
wish,  the  facilities  being  afforded  through  my  father's  connections,  I 
was  placed  in  a  large  mercantile  house  in  London,  soon  after  I  had 
completed  my  fifteenth  year.  I  have  not  time,  nor  indeed  would  I 
weary  you  with  the  particulars  of  my  progress  to  manhood.  Of  money 
I  had  ample  supply;  for  as  well  as  a  liberal  allowance  from  my  father, 
my  mother's  purse  was  ever  open  to  me,  and  I  drew  from  it  to  an  ex- 
tent that  only  a  mother  could  permit;  and  only  could  a  mother  believe 
such  pleas  as  I  advanced  to  justify  the  unsparing  plunder.  The  life  of 
a  young  fellow  in  London,  with  ample  means  and  the  inclination  to 
indulge  himself,  need  not  be  repeated  ;  'tis  indeed  a  thrice  told  tale, 
and  I  know  not  that  my  career  presents  any  marked  difference  to  that 
of  hundreds  of  others  who  have  before  me,  and  who  now  are,  hurrying 
along  the  tide  to  ruin.  During  the  time  of  my  engagement  with  the 
house  in  which  I  had  been  placed  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  business, 
it  was  not  so  much  the  money  expended  as  the  habits  I  had  contracted, 
that  rendered  it  so  eventful  a  period  of  my  life.  When  the  term  had 
expired  I  found  myself  free  ;  and  with  the  natural  tact  I  possessed, 
and  general  business  acquirements,  I  might,  with  application,  have 
been — having  capital  left  me  at  the  time — now  a  London  merchant 
instead  of  a  broken,  strolling  player.  But  application  I  had  not ;  on 
the  contrary,  business  became  distasteful  to  me,  and  the  only  atmos- 
phere that  seemed  congenial  to  my  soul  was  that  of  scenes  of  excite- 
ment, no  matter  what  their  character.  The  capital  which  I  found 
myself  in  possession  of  at  that  critical  period  in  my  career,  became 
mine  through  the  death  of  my  father.  I  returned  to  town  after  at- 
tending his  funeral,  with  the  promises  made  to  him  of  attending  to  his 
solemn  advice  fresh  on  my  lips — promises,  alas  !  soon  forgotten,  and 
with  ample  means  I  commenced  the  fool's  career.  'Tis  past,  'tis  gone. 
In  the  midst  of  my  extravagance  and  insensate  folly  I  was,  for  a  brief 
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period,  checked  by  the  intelligence  of  my  mother's  death  ;  all  that  she 
had  to  leave  was  bequeathed  to  me,  and — ^mother-like  to  the  last — she 
attributed  the  course  of  life  which  I  was  pursuing,  not  to  the  natural 
tendency  of  my  own  disposition,  but  to  the  Philistines  into  whose 
hands  I  had  fallen,  and  I  was,  of  course,  to  the  last  by  her  regarded 
as  her  dear,  unfortunate  boy.  My  brother  continued  the  farm  for 
some  years,  and  married  ;  but  unfortunately  for  his  matrimonial  specu- 
lation, his  better-half  took  strong  waters,  and  degenerated  into  a 
drunkard.  He  quitted  the  farm,  converted  his  effects  into  cash,  and, 
making  an  allowance  for  his  first  love,  left  the  country.  And  thus  of 
my  family  I  was  the  last.  Ah,  sir,  what  I  might  have  accomplished 
with  the  means  once  mine  is  for  me  now  bitterly  to  remember  ;  what  I 
have  accomplished,  tell  thou  the  tale,  my  very  seedy  suit.  There  is  one 
consolation,  however,  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  as  John 
Bunyan  hath  it :  '  He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall.'  That  I  have 
played  many  parts,  I  have  already  intimated  ;  but  little  did  I  dream, 
when  for  my  own  amusement  in  town  I  joined  a  party  of  amateur 
players,  that  a  future  day  would  witness  my  histrionic  efforts  to  get  me 
bread.  That  I  have  sounded  the  waters  of  humanity  with  the  plum- 
met of  poverty,  you  will  readily  imagine.  As  long  as  my  cash  lasted, 
't  was  of  course  with  me  as  it  ever  was  and  ever  will  be  whilst  man  is 
man,  whilst  L.  S.  D.  shall  prove  more  powerful  than  friendship,  ay,  and 
love.  Talk  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  or  Prospero's  wand — give  me  the  talis- 
man of  L.  S.  D.  Compared  to  it,  what  is  the  '  open  sesame '  of  east- 
ern story,  or  the  power  of  Ariel's  master,  Milan's  duke  ?  Into  the 
heart  of  hearts  can  it  win  a  way,  and  draw  its  worshipers  from  every 
other  shrine.  In  my  prosperity  I  had  shoals  of  friends  ;  my  cash 
gone — they  vanished.  'T  was  ever  so  ;  't  would  be  contrary  to  human 
nature  to  expect  aught  else,  such  muckworms  are  we,  with  all  our 
boasted  attributes.  Pool  and  spendthrift  though  I  have  been,  mine  is 
the  consolation,  poor  though  it  be  in  the  retrospect  of  my  life,  that  I 
am  alone  the  sufferer  by  my  folly.  With  Pericles  I  can  say  I  never 
caused  one  citizen  to  mourn.  How  many  are  there,  regarded  with  an 
eye  of  commiseration  in  their  ruin,  whose  career,  under  the  semblance 
of  random  thoughtlessness,  has  been  a  career  of  intense  selfishness, 
indulging  in  enjoyments  with  means  not  their  own,  but  which  have 
been,  perhaps,  hardly  earned  by  bitter  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  others  ; 
a  career  which  has  also  its  pseudo  halo  of  generosity,  where  the  good- 
hearted  fellow  wins  that  title  by  being  generous  without  being  just — 
earning  with  the  substance  of  others  a  false  fame  for  kindness  and  lib- 
erality 1  Such  was  not  the  case  with  me.  Such  I  have,  happily,  not 
to  reproach  myself  with.  And  so,  sir,  in  me  you  behold  a  broken 
man — broken  in  pocket,  but  not  in  spirit ;  no,  no  !  for  I  have  yet 
hope,  sweet  hope, 

'  That  kings  make  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings.' 

"  My  uncertain  engagements  at  the  country  theaters  I  alternated  by 
giving  readings  and  lectures.  As  a  lecturer,  I  acquitted  myself  toler- 
ably, and  in  the  rural  districts  managed  to  eke  out  the  fruits  of  my 
slender  studies  pretty  well.     The  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  of  Plato,  of 
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Bacon,  and  of  Locke,  I  descanted  upon,  if  not  with  great  acumen,  cer- 
tainly with  much  assurance  ;  occasionally  offering  ideas  of  my  own, 
which  were  of  a  verity  strictly  original,  if  not  very  profound.  The 
works  of  our  own  great  bard,  and  the  wittiest  and  best  of  Grecian 
poets,  familiar  to  me  as  household  words,  were  however  the  most  use- 
ful, furnishing  me  ample  material  wherewith  to  enlighten  the  '  country 
mind,'  at  so  much  per  head,  and  no  money  returned.  My  poverty,  not 
my  will,  consented,  —  else  would  my  favorite  bards  have  been  to  me 
sacred  as  Helicon  to  the  muses. 

"Weaned  of  my  itinerent  carreer,  I  have  now  decided  upon  a  fresh 
course  of  action,  have  resolved  upon  changing  the  scene  ;  Australia  is 
my  choice,  and  a  week  hence  I  trust  to  be  on  my  way  to  that  so-called 
*  happy  land.'  The  stage  of  life  is  at  best  but  a  chapter  of  chances, 
and  I  shall  quit  my  native  shores  with  a  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  pros- 
pect before  me  ;  not  too  hoping  nor  too  desponding,  so  that  neither 
success  nor  failure  shall  surprise  me." 

"Your  misfortunes,"  I  observed,  when  he  had  come  to  an  end,  "have 
certainly  not  taken  all  the  steel  out  of  you  ;  is  there  not,  therefore,  a 
field  for  you  in  your  own  country  ?  Why  not  continue  to  woo  the 
fickle  goddess  here,  instead  of  at  the  antipodes  ?" 

"Ah,  sir,"  replied  my  battered-looking  companion,  after  a  short 
pause,  "that  is  impossible;  besides  my  own,  there  is  no  occupation 
here  I  could  follow  ;  for  air,  the  free  air  of  heaven  I  must  have,  and 
liberty — the  vagabond's  liberty,  if  nothing  better,  but  still  liberty — 
must  be  mine.  Were  you,  sir,  to  see  a  specimen  of  my  calligraphy,  an 
excellent  hand  you  would  pronounce  it,  worthy  of  a  clerkship  and  the 
sublime  evolutions  of  figures  in  the  mazes  of  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence — but  that  is  impossible.  Daybook  and  ledger,  avaunt  with 
your  concomitants  of  close  atmosphere  and  brick  walls,  whilst  the 
hedges  are  clothed  with  green,  whilst  streams  are  laughing  in  the 
meadows  and  birds  are  on  the  wing  !  To  be  cooped  up  in  a  counting- 
house  !  as  well  be  immured  in  Chillon's  lowest  vault.  Sweet  freedom, 
if  it  be  only  in  the  streets,  but  freedom  must  be  mine.  Besides,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,"  continued  the  dusty  traveler,  after  pausing  to  re-light 
his  cigar,  which  had  gone  out  during  the  last  rhapsody,  "I  am  weak 
enough  to  indulge  in  a  vague  sort  of  belief  that  my  fortune,  as  by  a  gipsy 
told,  is  about  to  be  verified,  and  that  my  going  abroad  is  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  fickle  dame's  dispensation  that  is  to  be.  You  smile,  but 
listen — brief  let  me  be  ;  the  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
or,  in  other  words,  I  perceive  by  the  milestone  we  have  just  passed 
that  I  shall  soon  have  to  leave  you.  When  I  was  but  a  lad,  on  my 
father's  farm  there  regularly  encamped  a  gang  of  gipsies.  Just  before 
I  left  home  to  enter  the  world,  I  was  out  one  day  shooting  with  a 
neighbor's  son — a  rude,  unlettered  boor  of  a  fellow,  who  had  about  as 
much  feeling  as  his  gun-stock.  After  some  indifferent  success  in  shoot- 
ing small  birds,  as  we  passed  the  gipsy  tent,  a  little  ragged  urchin  came 
forth,  and,  accosting  my  companion,  begged  he  would  give  him  a  bird 
for  his  dinner.  This  request  my  brother  sportsman  refused,  and,  with 
a  brutal  remark  to  the  bright-eyed,  though  dirty  little  fellow,  threat- 
ened to  knock  him  down  if  he  did  not  instantly  decamp.     Indeed,  he 
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made  such  a  show  of  carrying  out  his  threat  as  quite  to  frighten  the 
child,  for  he  was  but  little  better.  I  reproved  him  for  his  unmerited 
harshness ;  and  emptying  my  pockets  of  the  feathered  spoil,  gave  them 
to  the  gipsy  youngster.  It  appeared  that,  unknown  to  both  of  us,  the 
mother  of  the  boy  had  been  watching  us  from  the  tent,  and  had  over- 
heard what  had  passed;  for  as  I  turned  away  to  follow  my  companion, 
I  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  her  voice  calling  after  me.  Whilst 
speaking,  she  advanced  from  the  tent,  and  a  finer  specimen  of  the 
dark-eyed  tribe  I  never  beheld.  With  some  remarks  about  my  treat- 
ment of  the  boy,  as  compared  with  that  of  my  companion,  in  which  I 
was  of  coui"se  infinitely  the  gainer,  she  followed  them  up  by  requesting 
that  I  would  allow  her  to  inspect  the  palm  of  my  hand. 

"  '  Konsense,'  I  replied  ;  'your  boy  is  welcome  enough  to  the  birds  ; 
I  do  n't  require  payment  for  them  in  having  my  fortune  told.  No,  no, 
my  good  woman ;  excuse  me,  I  have  no  faith  in  the  art — 't  is  well 
enough  for  the  girls.' 

"  '  I  will  not  detain  you  a  minute,  young  man,'  she  returned,  with 
what  I  regarded  at  the  time  as  an  affected  earnestness  of  manner  ;  and 
taking  my  hand,  which  I  did  not  attempt  to  withhold,  she  cast  a  hur- 
ried look  over  the  palm,  let  it  drop,  and  then,  tnrning  her  fine,  dark 
eyes  upon  me,  full  of  friendly  expression,  exclaimed,  '  I  wished  to  find 
it  better.  You  will  have  many  trials,  young  man  ;  you  will  have  your 
pleasures,  but  pains  will  follow.  Your  heart  will  prove  warmer  than 
your  head  strong.  But  this  remember  ;  ever  keep  a  good  spirit — 
never  despond — never  despair.  Your  hand  shall  be  too  open  ;  you 
shall  know  adversity,  bitter  trials,  but  a  calm,  peaceful  sunset  to  close 
the  stormy  day.  There  is  a  rich  wife  for  you,  who  will  love  you,  and 
you  shall  find  her  in  a  foreign  land,  and  be  happy.  You  do  not  be- 
lieve all  this,  but  you  shall  find  it  come  true.' 

"  How  very  ridiculous  I  then  thought  her  prophecy,  it  is  needless  to 
say.  As  to  quitting  the  country,  it  was  the  most  unlikely  of  all  her 
foretelling,  as  I  never  had  entertained  the  most  remote  desire  to  go 
abroad.     But  mark  what  follows  : 

"  Some  years  afterwards,  during  a  short  visit  which  I  was  paying  a 
friend  in  the  country,  I  chanced  one  day  to  be  purchasing  a  pair  of 
gloves  in  a  shop  in  the  town  near  which  my  friend  resided.  Whilst 
the  very  polite  shopkeeper  was  waiting  upon  me,  a  gipsy  woman  en- 
tered, bearing  in  her  hand  some  torn  piece  of  dirty-looking  cloth  which 
had,  it  seemed,  served  as  a  wrapper  of  goods  which  the  shopkeeper  had 
received,  and  which,  after  the  removal  of  the  contents,  had  been  left 
on  the  pavement  at  his  shop  door.  Holding  it  before  her,  and  so  ex- 
tending it  as  to  show  the  man  of  the  counter  that  in  its  torn  and  dirty 
state  it  was  all  but  worthless,  she  inquired  how  much  she  should  give 
Mm  for  it.  Whether  the  glove-vender  entertained  antipathy  to  the 
tribe  in  general,  or  whether  he  considered  his  domain  desecrated  by  the 
entree  of  this  gipsey  in  particular,  I  know  not ;  but  in  a  fierce  burst 
of  passion  he  commanded  her  instantly  to  replace  the  article  from 
whence  she  had  taken  it,  following  up  his  command  with  an  anathema 
against  her  race  in  general,  as  robbers  and  vagabonds  all,  that  hang- 
ing was  by  far  too  good  for. 
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"I  saw  nothing  that  the  poor  woman  had  done  to  justify  the  irate 
trader  in  his  remarivs,  and  whilst  paying  him  for  the  gloves  I  had  se- 
lected, remonstrated  with  him  on  his  uujust  severity. 

" '  Take  the  rag  with  you/  said  I  to  the  woman,  whose  retreat  my 
remarks  in  her  behalf  had  arrested  in  the  doorway,  '  Take  the  rag  with 
you,  and  I  will  settle  with  this  gentleman  for  it.'  I  told  the  shop- 
keeper to  take  what  he  considered  a  fair  value  for  the  article,  and 
whilst  receiving  my  change,  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  contempt 
with  which  I  regarded  his  attempt  to  extenuate  the  coarse  and  unfeel- 
ing attack  which  he  had  made  on  the  poor  woman,  who,  with  a  hurried 
acknowledgement  to  me  for  my  gift,  quitted  the  place. 

"Returning  with  my  friend  from  a  fishing  excursion  on  the  follow- 
ing evening,  I  was  accosted  by  the  same  woman.  When  I  tell  you 
that  she  was  voluble  in  her  thanks,  you  will  be  prepared  to  hear  also, 
that,  as  a  slight  token  of  her  gratitude,  she  proffered  to  tell  my  for- 
tune. Singular,  too,  that  very  day  I  had  been  relating  to  my  friend 
the  circumstance  which  I  have  just  related  to  you  of  the  first  insight 
which  I  had  received  into  my  future  through  a  gipsy  tale  ;  and  now, 
more  to  gratify  his  whim  than  my  own,  I  stepped  aside  and  held  out 
my  hand  to  the  fortune-teller.  You  will  smile,  when  I  tell  you  that 
she  read  the  lines  exactly  as  they  had  been  read  some  ten  years  before. 
You  may  imagine  that  the  seer  was  the  same  in  both  instances,  and 
had  it  been  so,  there  would  of  course  have  been  nothing  remarkable 
about  the  prophecy  ;  but  such  was  not  the  case — the  gypsy  who  had 
now  drawn  the  curtain  of  my  fate  was,  apparently,  about  my  own  age — 
the  one  who  had  read  my  future  when  a  boy,  was  old  enough  to  be  my 
mother.  I  should  add,  moreover,  that  the  tribe  to  which  the  fortune- 
teller belonged,  had  never  migrated  so  far  south  as  this  county  by  a 
hundred  miles,  and  the  same  people  had  regularly  appeared  in  the 
quarter  where  my  friend  resided,  since  he  could  recollect,  from  his 
boyhood. 

"  And  what  was  my  impression  after  this  second  revelation,  you  will 
naturally  inquire.  'All  stuff,  sheer  stuff,  sir  ;  leave  the  country,  never  !' 
I  exclaimed  to  my  friend  ;  '  had  they  wished  me  to  believe,  they  should 
have  hit  upon  some  other  more  likely  possibility.'  And  yet,  as  my 
friend  remarked,  it  was  not  a  little  singular  that,  at  such  a  distance 
of  time  and  place,  my  future  should  have  been  read  the  same.  What 
follows,  however,  makes  it  little  short  of  wonderful : 

"A  few  years  since,  and  just  as  I  was  approaching  the  termination 
of  my  spendthrift  do-nothing  career,  consequent  upon  my  funds  show- 
ing symptoms  of  exhaustion,  I  was  passing  over  Norwood,  with  two 
companions,  who  had,  with  me,  been  partaking  of  a  champagne  lunch 
at  a  common  friend's  in  the  neighborhood,  when  we  were  accosted  by 
one  of  the  gipsy  tribe,  whose  object  was,  of  course,  to  tell  our  future. 
I  should  here  observe  that  the  dark-eyed  oracles,  already  mentioned, 
both  displayed  in  features  the  most  favorable  characteristics  of  their 
race,  whilst  the  one  who  now  addressed  us  was,  though  still  young, 
singularly  unprepossessing.  She  was  very  importunate,  and  seemed 
determined,  if  possible,  not  to  be  shaken  off.  We  were  all  very  merry, 
and  much  more  disposed  to  be  generous  than  cross  to  the  fortune-teller, 
plain  though  she  was. 
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"After  bantering  her  on  her  assumed  powers  of  divination,  one  of  our 
party,  to  test  her  ingenuity,  offered  to  pay  for  our  three  fates  being  re- 
vealed, on  condition  that  she  should  tell  them  in  succession,  and  that 
we  should  stand  together  whilst  the  revelations  were  made.  To  this 
the  weird  sister  at  first  objected,  but  seeing  her  chance  of  succeeding 
in  her  object  on  any  other  terms  was  hopeless,  at  length  consented  and 
began  her  task.  We  stood  together,  and  showed  but  little  gravity,  as 
you  may  suppose,  whilst  the  dark-eyed  sister  mumbled  out  the  fortune 
that  the  future  had  in  store  for  us.  Mine  came  the  last,  and  not  to 
be  too  prolix,  the  ^Norwood  gipsy  repeated  almost  word  for  word  all 
that  the  others  had  foretold.  There  was  this  remarkable  difference  : 
of  my  spendthrift  folly  she  spoke  as  the  past — the  others  had,  alas  ! 
too  truly,  told  it  of  my  future.  Was  it  not  strange  ?  Can  you  wonder 
that  I  began  to  ponder  deeply  on  the  prophecy,  and  that  I  began  to 
believe  there  might  be  something  in  it  ?  And  yet,  even  then,  quitting 
my  native  land,  was  the  last  thing  in  my  thoughts.  Gloomy  as  my 
prospects  were  at  the  time,  I  was  more  inclined  to  trust  to  a  vague 
sort  of  future,  wherein  something  advantageous  might  transpire,  rather 
than  to  contemplate  any  definite  course  of  action,  least  of  all  emigra- 
tion. But  the  subsequent  events  of  my  chequered  career  have,  indeed, 
given  a  color  to  the  prediction — fallen  as  I  am,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
I  am  now  willing  and  disposed  to  believe  what  I  had  before  treated  as 
unworthy  of  a  thought,  and  feel  that  almost  in  spite  of  myself,  my  fate 
leads  me  '  over  the  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea.' 

"  See  yon  straggUng-looking  old  building  to  the  right  in  the  hollow 
to  which  we  are  advancing,"  exclaimed  my  companion,  suddenly  chang- 
ing the  subject,  and  pointing  out  to  me  the  object  which  a  turn  in  the 
road  had,  together  with  an  enchanting  prospect,  brought  into  view  : 
"There  the  road  branches  off  to  the  village  I  spoke  of — there  I  shall 
leave  you.  How  endearing,  oh!  how  touchingly  beautiful,  to  me  is  this 
well-remembered  scene." 

The  player,  with  these  words  ceased  speaking.  We  were  both 
silent  for  some  moments,  gazing  on  the  lovely  expanse  of  pastoral  val- 
ley which  was  spread  before  us,  and  when  I  turned  again  to  address 
him,  I  observed  a  big  round  tear  fall  from  the  eye,  and  remain  un- 
touched on  the  dusty  cheek  of  my  fellow-traveller.  I  made  some  re- 
mark on  the  beauty  of  the  picture  we  were  contemplating  ;  but  he  of 
the  bundle  was  silent,  and  when,  after  a  long  pause,  he  again  spoke — 
it  was  more  as  though  he  were  giving  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  than 
addressing  his  language  to  me. 

"  Yes,  one  night  again  will  I  pass  in  the  old  house,  one  more  ramble 
over  the  old  haunts,  and  then  a  long — a  last  farewell !  " 

" 'Tis  but  a  melancholy  pleasure  you  are  picturing  to  yourself,"  I 
observed,  when  he  had  ceased  speaking  ;  "such  I  should  have  deemed 
you  would  rather  have  avoided  than  sought,  so  philosophical  as  I  had 
thought  you." 

"Ah,  but  what  a  contradiction  is  man,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile.  "  I 
shall  leave  the  country  all  the  better  for  passing  a  few  hours  in  fare- 
well with  the  scenes  of  my  childhood ;  my  spirit  will  rise  refreshed  from 
the  holy  communion, — holy,  for  I  shall  in  fancy  see  my  mother  once 
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again  bending  over  my  pillow  ;  feel  once  more  her  kiss  upon  my  cheek 
— be  again  a  boy  in  the  room  of  my  boyhood's  sleep,  my  boyhood's 
dreams." 

"  To  the  present  tenant  of  the  farm,"  he  continued,  after  a  short 
pause,  "  I  shall  not  be  altogether  a  stranger.  My  father's  name  can- 
not be  forgotten  in  the  place,  and  I  am  tolerably  confident  that  there 
is  not  a  dwelling  in  the  village  where  I  shall  not  meet  the  kindest  hos- 
pitality, though  seeming,  what  in  truth  I  am,  a  dusty  vagabond." 

We  were  rapidly  nearing  the  point  indicated  by  the  poor  philosopher 
to  the  coachman  as  the  spot  where  he  wished  to  alight ;  and  whilst  he 
was  adjusting  his  bundle  on  his  stick,  I  thanked  him  for  the  relation  he 
had  given  me,  and  expressed,  in  wishing  him  good-bye,  how  much  satis- 
faction it  would  have  afforded  me,  to  have  had  his  companionship  still 
longer,  and  that  I  most  suicerely  wished  him  success  in  his  new  under- 
taking. 

"  Thanks,  many  thanks,"  he  returned,  whilst  taking  the  hand  which 
I  proffered  him.  "  I  appreciate  your  sympathy  ;  I  feel  that  'tis  from 
your  heart,  and  to  mine  it  is  like  gently  falling  dew.  I  have  read  you 
the  principal  chapters  from  my  book  of  life,  and  have  only  to  regret 
'tis  an  o'er  true  tale.  But  never  say  die.  My  colors  I  've  nailed  to 
the  mast,  and  whilst  there 's  a  rag  flying  will  stick  to  the  craft.  Good- 
bye !  one  more  shake  of  your  hand,  and  take  with  you  my  best  wishes 
— a  poor  player's  blessing  !  " 

"  AH  right,  my  pippin  ! "  he  exclaimed,  addressing  the  coachman,  as 
he  reached  the  ground,  with  an  attempt  at  gaiety  in  the  tones  of  his 
voice,  "  Let  them  go." 

And  away  again  we  went,  leaving  the  dusty  philosopher  in  the  road 
waving  his  hand  to  me,  until  the  Rover  turned  a  bend  in  our  course, 
and  he  was  lost  to  view.  Yet  methinks  I  see  him  now,  as  I  there  last 
beheld  him,  with  his  dog  Sancho  at  his  feet,  looking  up  in  his  face  as 
though  cogitating  what  would  be  the  next  step  in  the  chequered  and 
changing:  fortunes  of  his  master. 


EVENING    EETEEIE. 


BY     J.    SWBTT, 


One  Autumn  evening,  calm  and  bright, 

We  met  beneath  the  twilight's  veil, 
Unmarked  the  swift  hours  winged  their  ftigbt, 

As  hope  told  many  a  visioned  tale. 
The  twilight  deepened  into  night; 

Upon  the  galaxy  we  gazed, 
And  traced  the  Pleiad's  silver  light, 

WTiere  the  united  sisters  blazed. 

That  Autumn  evening,  calm  and  bright, 

My  hand  was  clasped  awhile  in  thine; 
My  pulses  thrilled  with  strange  delight. 

As  thy  dark  eyes  beamed  into  mine. 
I  gazed  upon  thy  soul-lit  face 

More  than  upon  the  star-lit  skies ; 
For  deeper  poetry  love  could  trace 

Within  the  depths  of  thy  pure  eyes. 


We  dreamed  that  when  this  life  was  o'er, 

Some  star  would  be  our  distant  goal. 
And  on  the  unknown  star-crowned  shore 

We  still  might  commune,  soul  with  soul. 
At  night's  pale  noon,  with  hopes  and  fears, 

We  parted — and  it  proved  forever; — 
The  ties  are  broken  by  short  years. 

We  deemed  nor  time  nor  space  could  sever. 

The  Autumn  evening,  calm  and  still. 

Has  come  again  with  circling  year; 
My  pulses  now  no  longer  thrill. 

The  friends  I  love,  no  longer  near. 
The  stars  above  as  brightly  burn 

As  on  the  evening  when  we  met ; 
But  only  memories  sad  return — 

The  dream-star  of  my  life  has  set ! 
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CALIFORNIA,    IN    1852. 

BT     SHIBLET. 

LETTER   TWENTY-THIRD. 

EESIDENCE     IN     THE     MINES. 

Fkom  otjk  Log  Cabin,  Indian  Bar,  Nov.  21, 1852. 

I  SUPPOSE  Molly,  dear — at  least,  I  flatter  myself — that  you  hare 
been  wondering  and  fretting  a  good  deal  for  the  last  few  weeks,  at  not 
hearing  from  "  Dame  Shirley."  The  truth  is,  that  I  have  been  won- 
dering and  fretting  mysdf  almost  into  a  fever,  at  the  dreadful  prospect 
of  being  compelled  to  spend  the  winter  here,  which,  on  every  account, 
is  undesirable. 

To  our  unbounded  surprise,  we  found,  on  our  return  from  the  Amer- 
ican Yalley,  that  nearly  all  the  fluming  companies  had  failed — con- 
trary to  every  expectation,  on  arriving  at  the  bed-rock,  no  gold  made 
its  appearance.  But  a  short  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  final 
fate  of  one  of  these  associations,  given  me  in  writing  by  its  own  Secre- 
tary, conveys  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  result  of  the  majority  of  the 
remainder :  , 

"The  thirteen  men,  of  which  the  'American  Fluming  Company' 
consisted,  commenced  getting  out  timber  in  February.  On  the  fifth  of 
July,  they  began  to  lay  the  flume.  A  thousand  dollars  were  paid  for 
lumber,  which  they  were  compelled  to  buy.  They  built  a  dam  six  feet 
high  and  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  upon  which  thirty  men  labored 
nine  days  and  a  half.  The  cost  of  said  dam  was  estimated  at  two 
thousand  dollars.  This  Company  left  off  working  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  September,  having  taken  out  in  all,  gold  dust  to  the  amount  of 
forty-one  dollars  and  seventy  cents  !  Their  lumber  and  tools,  sold  at 
auction,  brought  about  two  hundred  dollars." 

A  very  small  amount  ofi.  arithmetical  knowledge,  will  enable  one  to 
figure  up  what  the  "American  Fluming  Company"  made,  by  their 
Summer's  work.  This  result  was,  by  no  means,  a  singular  one  ;  nearly 
every  person  on  the  river  received  the  same  step-mother's  treatment 
from  Dame  Nature,  in  this  her  mountain  workshop. 

Of  course  the  whole  world  {our  world,)  was,  to  use  a  phrase  much 
in  vogue  here,  "dead  broke."  The  shop-keepers,  restaurants,  and 
gambling-houses,  with  an  amiable  confidingness  peculiar  to  such  people, 
had  trusted  the  miners  to  that  degree,  that  they  themselves  were  in 
the  same  moneyless  condition.  Such  a  batch  of  woful  faces  was  never 
seen  before,  not  the  least  elongated  of  which,  was  F.'s — to  whom  nearly 
all  the  companies  owed  large  sums. 

Of  course,  with  the  failure  of  the  golden  harvest,  "  Othello's  occupa- 
tion was  gone."  The  mass  of  the  unfortunates  laid  down  the  "  shovel 
and  the  hoe,"  and  left  the  river  in  crowds.  It  is  said,  that  there  are 
not  twenty  men  remaining  on  Indian  Bar,  although  two  months  ago, 
you  could  count  them  up  by  hundreds. 

We  were  to  have  departed  on  the  fifth  of  November,  and  my  toilet- 
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table  and  wash-hand-stand,  duly  packed  for  that  occasion — their  occu- 
pation also  gone — have  remained  ever  since  in  the  humble  position  of 
mere  trunks.  To  be  sure,  the  express-man  called  for  us  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  ;  but,  unfortunately,  F.  had  not  returned  from  the  Amer- 
ican Yalley,  where  he  had  gone  to  visit  a  sick  friend,  and  Mr.  Jones 
was  not  willing  to  wait  even  one  day,  so  much  did  he  fear  being  caught 
in  a  snow-storm  with  his  mules.  It  was  the  general  opinion,  from  un- 
mistakeable  signs,  that  the  rainy-season  would  set  in  a  month  earlier 
than  common,  and  with  unusual  severity.  Our  friends  urged  me  to 
start  on  with  Mr.  Jones,  and  some  other  acquaintances,  and  leave  F. 
to  follow  on  foot,  as  he  could  easily  overtake  us  in  a  few  hours.  This 
I  decidedly  refused  to  do,  preferring  to  run  the  fearful  risk  of  being 
compelled  to  spend  the  Winter  in  the  mountains,  which — as  there  is 
not  enough  flour  to  last  six  weeks,  and  we,  personally,  have  not  laid  in 
a  pound  of  provisions — is  not  so  indifferent  a  matter  as  it  may  at  first 
appear  to  you.  The  traders  have  delayed  getting  in  their  Winter 
stock,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  flour  ;  and  God  only  knows  how 
fatal  may  be  the  result  of  this  selfish  delay  to  the  unhappy  moun- 
taineer, many  of  whom  having  families  here,  are  unable  to  escape  into 
the  valley. 

It  is  the  twenty-first  day  of  IN'ovember  ;  and  for  the  last  three  weeks, 
it  has  rained  and  snowed  alternately,  with  now  and  then  a  fair  day 
sandwiched  between,  for  the  express  purpose,  as  it  has  seemed,  of 
aggravating  our  misery.  For  after  twelve  hours  of  such  sunshine,  as 
only  our  own  California  can  show,  we  were  sure  to  be  gratified  by  an 
exceedingly  well  got  up  tableau  of  the  deluge,  without  that  ark  of 
safety — a  mule  team,  which,  sister  Anna-like,  we  were  ever  straining 
our  eyes  to  see  descending  the  hill.  "  There,  I  hear  a  mule  bell,"  would 
be  the  cry,  at  least  a  dozen  times  a  day,  when  away  we  would  all 
troop  to  the  door,  to  behold  nothing  but  great,  brown  raindrops  rush- 
ing merrily  downward,  as  if  in  mockery  of  our  sufferings.  Five  times 
did  the  "Squire" — who  has  lived  for  some  two  or  three  years  in 
the  mountains,  and  is  quite  weather-wise — solemnly  afiirm,  that  the 
rain  was  over  for  the  present,  and  five  times  did  the  storm-torrent  of 
the  next  morning  give  our  prophet  the  lie.  In  the  meanwhile,  we 
have  been  expecting  each  day  the  advent  of  a  mule  train.  Now,  the 
rumor  goes  that  Clark's  mules  have  arrived  at  Pleasant  Yalley  ;  and 
now  that  Bob  Lewis's  train  has  reached  the  Wild  Yankee's  ;  or  that 
Jones,  with  any  quantity  of  animals  and  provisions,  has  been  seen  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  will  probably  get  in  by  evening.  Thus  con- 
stantly "is  alternating  light  and  gloom,"  in  a  way  that  nearly  drives 
me  mad. 

The  few  men  that  have  remained  on  the  Bar,  have  amused  them- 
selves by  prosecuting  one  another  right  and  left.  The  "  Squire,"  bless 
his  honest,  lazy  Leigh  Hunt-ish  face,  comes  out  strong  on  these  occa- 
sions. He  has  pronounced  decisions,  which,  for  legal  acumen,  bril- 
liancy and  acuteness,  would  make  Daniel  Webster,  could  he  hear  them, 
tear  his  hair  to  that  extent — from  sheer  envy — that  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  have  a  wig  ever  after.  But  jesting  apart,  the  "Squire's" 
course  has  been  so  fair,  candid,  and  sensible,  that  he  has  won  golden 
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opinions  from  all ;  and  were  it  not  for  his  insufferable  laziness  and 
good-nature,  he  would  have  made  a  most  excellent  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  prosecuting  party  generally  "  gets  judgement,"  which  is  about  all 
he  does  get ;  though  sometimes  the  constable  is  more  fortunate,  as 
happened  to-day  to  our  friend  "W.,  who,  having  been  detained  on  the 
Bar  by  the  rain,  got  himself  sworn  into  the  above  office  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing.  He  performs  his  duties  with  great  delight,  and  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  guard  of  honor,  consisting  of  the  majority  of  the 
men  remaining  in  the  place.  He  entered  the  cabin  about  one  hour  ago, 
when  the  following  spicy  conversation  took  place  between  him  and  F., 
who  happened  to  be  the  prosecutor  in  this  day's  proceedings  : 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  did  you  see  Big  Bill  ?  "  eagerly  inquired  F. 

"Yes  !"  is  the  short  and  sullen  reply. 

"  And  what  did  you  get  ?  "  continued  his  questioner. 

"I  got  THIS  ! "  savagely  shouts  the  amateur  constable,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  with  a  grin  of  rage,  to  a  huge  swelling  on  his  upper  lip, 
gleaming  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

"  What  did  you  do  then  ?  "  was  the  next,  meek  inquiry. 

"  Oh,  I  came  away  ! "  says  our  brave,  young  officer  of  justice.  And 
indeed  it  would  have  been  madness  to  have  resisted  this  delightful 
"  Big  Bill,"  who  stands  six  feet  four  inches  in  his  stockings,  with  a 
corresponding  amount  of  bone  and  muscle,  and  is  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  boxing  circles.  F.  saved  the  creature's  hfe  last  Win- 
ter, having  watched  with  him  three  nights  in  succession.  He  refuses 
to  pay  his  bill,  "  Cos  he  gin  him  calumny,  and  other  pizen  doctor's 
stuff ! "  Of  course,  poor  W.  got  dreadfully  laughed  at  ;  though  I 
looked  as  solemn  as  possible,  while  I  stayed  him  with  cups  of  coffee, 
comforted  him  with  beef-steaks  and  onions,  and  coaxed  the  wounded 
upper-lip  with  an  infinite  succession  of  little  bits  of  brown  paper 
drowned  in  brandy. 

I  wish  that  you  could  see  me  about  these  times.  I  am  generally 
found  seated  on  a  segar-box  in  the  chimney  corner,  my  chin  in  my  hand, 
rocking  backwards  and  forwards  {weaving,  you  used  to  call  it,)  in  a 
dispairing  way,  and  now  and  then  casting  a  picturesly  hopeless  glance 
about  our  delapidated  cabin.  Such  a  looking  place  as  it  is  !  Not  hav- 
ing been  repaired,  the  rain  pouring  down  the  outside  of  the  chimney — 
which  is  inside  of  the  house — has  liquified  the  mud,  which  now  lies  in 
spots  all  over  the  splendid  tin  mantle-piece,  and  festoons  itself  in 
graceful  arabesques  along  the  sides  thereof.  The  lining  overhead  is 
dreadfully  stained,  the  rose-garlanded  hangings  are  faded  and  torn,  the 
sofa-covering  displays  picturesque  glimpses  of  hay,  and  the  poor,  old 
worn-out  carpet  is  not  enough  to  make  india-rubbers  desirable. 

Sometimes  I  lounge  forlornly  to  the  window,  and  try  to  take  a  birds- 
eye  view  of  "  out-doors."  First,  now  a  large  pile  of  gravel  prevents 
me  seeing  anything  else  ;  but  by  dint  of  standing  on  tip-toe,  I  catch 
sight  of  a  hundred  other  large  piles  of  gravel — Pelion  upon  Ossa  like 
heaps  of  gigantic  stones — excavations  of  fearful  deepness,  innumerable 
tents,  calico  hovels,  shingle  palaces,  ramaras,  (pretty,  arbor-like  places, 
composed  of  green  boughs,  and  baptized' with  that  sweet  name,)  half 
a  dozen  blue  and  red-shirted  miners,  and  one  hatless  hombre,  in  gar- 
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ments  of  the  airiest  description,  reclining  gracefully  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Humboldt,  in  that  transcendental  state  of  intoxication,  when  a 
man  is  compelled  to  hold  on  to  the  earth  for  fear  of  falling  off.  The 
whole  Bar  is  thickly  peppered  with  empty  bottles,  oyster  cans,  sardine 
boxes,  and  brandied  fruit  jars,  the  harsher  outlines  of  which  are  soft- 
ened off  by  the  thinnest  possible  coating  of  radiant  snow.  The  river, 
freed  from  its  wooden  flume  prison,  rolls  gradually  by.  The  green  and 
purple  beauty  of  these  majestic,  old  mountains,  looks  lovelier  than  ever, 
through  its  pearl-like  network  of  foaming  streamlets,  while,  like  an  im- 
mense concave  of  pure  sapphire,  without  spot  or  speck,  the  wonderful 
and  never-enough-to-be-talked-about  sky  of  California,  drops  down  upon 
the  whole,  its  fathomless  splendor.  The  day  happens  to  be  the  inner 
fold  of  one  of  the  atmospheric  sandwiches,  alluded  to  above.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  I  doubt  whether  I  should  have  had  spirit  enough  to 
write  to  you. 

I  have  just  been  called  from  my  letter,  to  look  at  a  wonderfully  curi- 
ous gold  specimen.  I  ynW  try  to  describe  it  to  you,  and  to  convince 
you  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  its  rare  beauty,  I  must  inform  you  that 
two  friends  of  ours,  have  each  offered  a  hundred  dollars  for  it ;  and 
a  blacksmith  in  the  place,  a  man  utterly  unimaginative,  who  would  not 
throw  away  a  red  cent  on  a  Tmre  fancy,  has  tried  to  purshase  it  for 
fifty  dollars.  I  wish  most  earnestly  that  you  could  see  it.  It  is  of 
unmixed  gold,  weighing  about  two  dollars  and  a  half.  Your  first  idea 
in  looking  at  it,  is,  of  an  exquisite  little  basket.  There  is  the  graceful 
cover,  with  its  rounded  nub  at  the  top,  the  three  finely  carved  sides — 
it  is  tri-formed — the  little  stand,  upon  which  it  sets,  and  the  tiny  clasp 
which  fastens  it.  In  detail,  it  is  still  more  beautiful.  On  one  side, 
you  see  a  perfect  W,  each  finely  shaded  bar  of  which,  is  fashioned  with 
the  nicest  exactnes.  The  second  surface  presents  to  view  a  Grecian 
profile,  whose  delicately  cut  features  remind  you  of  the  serene  beauty 
of  an  antique  gem.  It  is  surprising  how  much  expression  this  face  con- 
tains, which  is  enriched  by  an  oval  setting  of  delicate  beading.  A 
plain,  triangular  space  of  burnished  gold,  surrounded  with  bead-work, 
similar  to  that  which  outlines  the  profile,  seems  left  on  purpose  for  a 
name.  The  owner,  who  is  a  Frenchman,  decidedly  refuses  to  sell  this 
gem,  and  you  will  probably  never  have  an  opportunity  to  see,  that  the 
same  Being  who  has  commanded  the  violet  to  be  beautiful,  can  fashion 
the  gold — crucibled  into  metallic  purity,  within  the  earth's  dark  heart 
— ^into  shapes  as  lovely  and  curious. 

To  my  extreme  vexation,  Ned,  that  jewel  of  cooks  and  fiddlers,  de- 
parted at  the  first  approach  of  rain  ;  since  when,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  take  up  the  former  delightful  employment  myself.  Really,  every- 
body ought  to  go  to  the  mines,  just  to  see  how  little  it  takes  to  make 
people  comfortable  in  the  world.  My  ordinary  utensils  consist  of, — 
item,  one  iron  dipper,  which  holds  exactly  three  pints ;  item,  one  brass 
kettle  of  the  same  size  ;  and,  item,  the  gridiron,  made  out  of  an  old 
shovel,  which  I  described  in  a  former  letter.  With  these  three  assist- 
ants, I  perform  absolute  wonders  in  the  culinary  way.  Unfortunately, 
I  am  generally  compelled  to  get  three  breakfasts,  for  sometimes  the 
front-stick  will  break,  and  then  down  comes  the  brass  kettle  of  pota- 
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toes,  and  the  dipper  of  coffee,  extinguishing  the  fire,  spilling  the  break- 
fast, wetting  the  carpet,  scalding  the  dog,  waking  up  F.  from  an  eleven- 
o'clock-in-the-day  dream,  and  compelling  poor  me  to  get  up  a  second 
edition  of  my  morning's  work,  on  safer  and  more  scientific  principles. 

At  dinner  time,  some  good  natured  friend  carves  the  beef  at  a  stove 
outside,  on  condition  that  he  may  have  a  plate,  knife  and  fork  at  our 
table.  So  when  that  meal  is  ready,  I  spread  on  the  said  table — which 
at  other  times  does  duty  as  a  Chma  closet — a  quarter  of  a  sheet,  which 
with  its  three  companion  quarters,  was  sanctified  and  set  apart,  when 
I  first  arrived  here,  for  that  sacred  purpose.  As  our  guests  generally 
amount  to  six  or  eight,  we  dispense  the  three  tea-spoons  at  the  rate  of 
one  to  every  two  or  three  persons.  All  sorts  of  outlandish  dishes  serve 
as  tea-cups  ;  among  others,  wine-glasses  and  tumblers — there  are  al- 
ways plenty  of  these  in  the  mines — figure  largely.  Last  night,  our 
company  being  larger  than  usual,  one  of  our  friends  was  compelled  to 
take  his  tea  out  of  a  soup-plate  I  The  same  individual,  not  being  able 
to  find  a  seat,  went  outside  and  brought  in  an  empty  gin-cask,  upon 
which  he  sat,  sipping  iron  table-spoons-full  of  his  tea,  in  great  apparent 
glory  and  contentment. 

F.  has  just  entered,  with  the  joyful  news  that  the  express-man  has 
arrived.  He  says  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  mule  trains  to  get  in 
for  some  time  to  come,  even  if  the  storm  is  really  over,  which  he  does 
not  believe.  In  many  places  on  the  mountains,  the  snow  is  already 
five  feet  in  depth  ;  although,  he  thinks  that  so  many  people  are  con- 
stantly leaving  for  the  valley,  that  the  path  well  be  kept  open  ;  so  that 
I  can  make  the  journey  with  comparative  ease  on  his  horse,  which  he 
has  kindly  offered  to  lend  me,  volunteering  to  accompany  F.  and  some 
others,  who  will  make  their  exodus  to  the  same  time,  on  foot.  Of 
course  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  my  trunks,  merely  taking  a  change 
of  linen  in  a  carpet-bag.  We  shall  leave  to-morrow,  whether  it  rain 
or  snow,  for  it  would  be  madness  to  linger  any  longer. 

My  heart  is  heavy  at  the  thought  of  departing  forever  from  this 
place.  I  like  this  wild  and  barbarous  life  ;  I  leave  it  with  regret.  The 
solemn  fir  trees,  "whose  slender  tops  are  close  against  the  sky"  here, 
the  watching  hills,  and  the  calmly  beautiful  river,  seem  to  gaze  sorrow- 
fully at  me,  as  I  stand  in  the  moon-lighted  midnight,  to  bid  them  fare- 
well. Beloved,  unconventional  wood-life  ;  divine  Nature,  into  whose 
benign  eyes  I  never  looked,  whose  many  voices,  gay  and  glad,  I  never 
heard,  in  the  artificial  heart  of  the  busy  world,  —  I  quit  your  serene 
teachings  for  a  restless  and  troubled  future.  Yes,  Molly,  smile  if  you 
will  at  my  folly  ;  but  I  go  from  the  mountains  with  a  deep  heart  sor- 
row. I  look  kindly  to  this  existence,  which  to  you  seems  so  sordid  and 
mean.  Here,  at  least,  I  have  been  contented.  The  "  thistle-seed,"  as 
you  call  me,  sent  abroad  its  roots  right  lovingly  into  this  barren  soil, 
and  gained  an  unwonted  strength  in  what  seemed  to  you  such  unfavor- 
able surroundings.  You  would  hardly  recognize  the  feeble  and  half- 
dying  invalid,  who  drooped  languidly  out  of  sight,  as  night  shut  down 
between  your  straining  gaze  and  the  good  ship  Manilla,  as  she  wafted 
her  far  away  from  her  Atlantic  home,  in  the  person  of  your  now  per- 
fectly healthy  sister. 
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THE    DEMON    RIDE. 


BT     J.     P.      ANTHONT. 


Brave,  I  doubt  not,  courage  thine, 
Born  not  of  this  ruby  wine ; 
List,  1  give  thee  power  to  tell 
If  such  thing  be  as  demon  spell ; 
List,  nor  e'er  the  tale  deride, 
'Till  thou  dare  the  Demon  Eide. 

Two  winters  past,  one  night  I  stood 
By  Zantha's  waters,  then  in  flood; 
Where  Ostrl,  in  its  ruined  pride. 
With  one  lone  vestige  girt  the  tide — 
A  massive  tower,  which  seemed  to  cast 
Defiance  to  the  howling  blast. 

The  stars  were  out  with  trembhng  light, 
'Midst  mountain  clouds  in  rapid  flight; 
"Whilst  moaned  the  blast  on  Zantha's  shore 
As  ne'er  heard  I  the  blast  before ; 
And  e'en  the  forest  leaves,  to  me, 
That  night  had  changed  their  minstrelsy. 

Here,  as  I  musing,  lonely  stood. 
Watching  the  rustling  turbid  flood. 
What  joy  would  give,  I  deemed,  a  flight, 
In  such  a  wild,  tempestuous  night, — 
On  those  dark  waters  forth  to  ride, 
Where'er  their  course,  whate'er  betide  1 

Scarce  passed  the  thought, when  o'er  the  stream 

Lit  by  a  sudden  fitful  gleam, 

A  bark  shot  oat — it  touched  the  strand — 

On  mine  was  pressed  another's  hand ; 

'Twas.  but  a  moment,  and  I  stood 

In  that  strange  bark  on  Zantha's  flood. 

Away,  away  1     No  helm,  no  sail. 
The  bark  to  guide  before  the  gale; 
As  though  by  fleetest  lightnings  drawn, 
O'er  the  dark  waters  we  were  borne ; 
And  maddened  then,  the  howling  wind, 
In  bafiled  chase  we  left  behind. 

Away,  away !  in  fearless  flight, 
Through  sombre  regions  of  the  night; 
By  valley  drear,  and  gloomy  wood. 
Swifter  and  swifter  rushed  the  flood; 
Whilst  rocks  that  seemed  to  touch  the  sky, 
Appeared  to  meet  and  past  us  fly. 

Away,  away  1    Oh,  what  delight 
To  feel  one's  self  a  spirit  light — 
On  the  bold,  rushing  flood  to  ride. 
When  robes  of  foam  attest  its  pride ; — 
Heedless,  fearless,  every  act; 
On,  o'er  the  sweeping  cataract ! 

'T  was  maddning  joy,  and  like  a  flood 
Of  liquid  tire  careered  my  blood ; 
Like  maniac  burst  from  bondage  free, 
Eestrainless  rose  my  spirit's  glee ; 
And  through  the  hurricane's  wild  might, 
I  shouted,  "On,  to  faster  flight!" 

For  long  the  sombre  woods  about. 
As  on  we  sped,  prolonged  the  shout; 
And  when  at  length  away  it  died, 
That  shout  was  echoed  at  my  side ; — 
Till  then,  it  seemed,  I  had  not  known 
I  sailed  not  in  that  bark  alone ! 

Coward  or  not,  declare  me  thou: 
Burst  terror's  drops  upon  my  brow ; 
And  'neath  that  str.ange  unearthly  voice, 
Some  fearful  thing  emerged  from  ice, — 
Seemed  o'er  my  startled  soul  to  creep, 
To  chill  it  to  unwaking  sleep. 


The  stupor  passed— thought  came  again — 
And  I  was  in  a  gloomy  glen. 
Where  loud  and  frequent  peals  of  mirth 
Arose  from  out  the  depths  of  earth ; 
And  giant  rocks,  that  girt  me  round, 
Gave  echo  to  each  fearful  sound. 

Midst  mountain  gorges,  winds  of  night 
Were  struggling  in  their  giant  might; 
With  distant  wolf-cry,  came  the  sound 
Of  many  a  mountain  torrent's  bound, 
And  like  some  spirit's  wail  did  seem. 
At  times,  the  night  hawk's  whirring  scream. 

Darkness  had  gone;  but  not  the  light 
Of  cloudless  sun,  or  orb  of  night, 
Lit  up  the  scene ; — were  never  sent 
Such  rays  from  holy  firmament, — 
Glaring  and  red,  as  though  they  came 
Forth  from  a  fiery  furnace  flame. 

Rj  that  red  glare,  in  speechless  awe, 
Dark  and  demoniac  forms  I  saw. 
That  seemed  to  work  some  mystic  rite — 
Me  circling  round  in  rapid  flight; — 
Whilst  rose  their  fearful  peals  of  mirth. 
Which  found  response  in  depths  of  earth. 

I  shudder  now,  to  think  this  hand 
Ay  grasped  in  turn  that  Demon  band  1 
A   dread  salute! — and  when  'twas  o'er, 
Up  from  the  earth  then  me  they  bore, 
From  that  red  glen  once  more  to  flight 
Through  sombre  regions  of  the  night. 

Above,  as  though  to  warfare  set, 
C  ireering  clouds  in  masses  met; 
And  followed  in  our  wake  the  crash 
Of  thunder,  linked  to  lightning's  flash ; 
Whilst  seemed  the  raging  blast  to  swell 
With  waitings  from  tormenting  hell! 

Paused  'mid  the  storm  the  Demon  crew, 

At  times,  their  revels  to  renew, 

Where  Euin  reveled  o'er  the  spoil 

Of  some  deserted  sacred  pile. 

Or  mountain  cross  of  mouldering  stone, 

Which  erst  a  pilgrim's  prayers  had  known. 

One  was  a  wild  and  dreary  spot, 

By  all  but  legend  long  forgot, 

Where  deep  in  earth,  by  weeds  o'ergrown, 

That  legend  points  an  altar  stone ; 

Whilst  sculptured,  roofless  walls  retain 

Some  semblance  of  a  sacred  fane. 

Here  iiaused  awhile  the  demon  crew, 
Their  rites  so  fearful  to  renew; — 
For  years  of  bliss,  I  would  not  see 
Again  that  impious  revelry — 
The  mocking  rites,  they  dared  defile 
The  precincts  of  that  sacred  pile ! 

Give  me  the  wine-cup  I     Even  here 
My  blood  doth  own  the  spell  of  fear; 
And  flitting  past  'twixt  thee  and  me, 
At  times  some  hideous  face  I  see — 
Glaring  as  though  in  bafiled  hate, 
And  fierce  as  unrelenting  Fate. 

They  haunt  me  thus,  when  taketh  flight 
My  mem'ry  to  that  fearful  night; 
As  though  there  yet  remained  a  link 
'Tween  me  and  deep  perdition's  brink. 
Enough;  'Tis  needless  more  to  tell, 
Save  how  I  broke  the  fiendish  spell: 
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When  with  that  band  at  lecgth  I  stood, 
"Where  first  we  met  by  Zantha's  flood, 
Amidst  their  rites  I  breathed  a  prayer ; 
Then  with  a  shriek,  as  of  despair. 
They  left  me — fled — and  I  was  free, 
For  ever,  from  their  agency. 

The  storm  had  ceased,  and  scarce  a  cloud 
"Was  left  the  waning  stars  to  shroud; 
And  on  the  earth  there  seemed  a  spell ; — 
To  me  its  stillness  seemed  to  tell. 
O'er  it  had  swept  destroying  breath, 
And  left  it  in  the  sleep  of  death ! 


Since  I  have  heard  so  many  say. 
Had  morn  but  sent  its  herald  ray 
On  earth  to  smile,  ere  I  bad  sought 
In  prayer  the  succor  which  it  brought, 
My  fate  had  been  perdition's  brand — 
The  victim  of  that  Demon  band ! 

Ostri's  tower,  the  lone  one,  last. 
That  night  was  bowed  before  the  blast; 
And  lives  iiS  memory  now  alone — 
In  mui-ky  vault  and  mossy  si,one. 
"Wilt  thou,  by  night,  seek  Zantha's  tide  i 
Say,  wilt  thou  dare  the  Demon's  Eide  ? 
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"  And  -when  the  man  of  God  saw  her  afar  off,  he  said  to  his  servant  Gehazi,  '  Behold,  yonder  is  that 
ShuDamite  ;  run  now,  I  pray  thee,  to  meet  her,  and  say,  Is  it  well  with  thee  ?  Is  it  well  with  thy  hns- 
tand?   Is  it  well  with  thy  child ?'    And  she  answered, 'It  is  well.' " — 2d  Kings,  IV  :  26  26. 


She  leant  in  anguish  o'er  his  drooping  head ; 

On  her  fond  breiist  reclined  his  clammy  brow, 
"Whose  pallid  hue  bespeaks  the  spirit  fled: 

Oh !  sufl'ering  mother,  what  sustains  thee  now  ? 
No  grief  retards  her  flight  to  Carmel's  mount — 

Faith  sped  her  on,  o'er  hill  and  mountain  wild; — 
Each  rebel  tear,  driv'n  backward  to  its  fount. 

Lay  trembling,  as  he  questioned  of  the  child ; 
Calm  was  her  answer  when  thus  urged  to  tell — 
Hushed  was  her  heart's  deep  throb ; — yes,  "  It  is  well." 

Few  were  her  words,  but  0 1  how  eloquent; 

A  mother's  ardent  tenderness  was  there 
Blended  in  the  Believer:   strength  was  lent, 

To  aid  her  onward  with  the  man  of  prayer. 
All  stupeBed  with  grief,  methinks  I  see, 

Yonrter,  a  form  turn  slowly  from  the  bed 
Of  dying  beauty,  —  sighs  of  agony, 

And  tears  of  hopeless  anguish,  for  the  dead. 
Daughter  of  sorrow,  to  thy  bosom's  swell. 
Say  with  the  childless  mother — "  It  is  well." 

Afiliction's  hand  there  heavily  is  laid 

On  a  high  manly  form.     Oh,  powerless 
Are  the  now  prostrate  limbs,  whose  pulses  play'd 

So  full  of  hope  and  youthful  eagerness  1 
The  sultry  sun,  seems  mocking  to  the  fire 

That  runs  through  all  his  veins,  and  burning  sends 
The  life-blood  scorching  to  his  heart — yet  higher 

The  Christian's  prayer  at  intervals  ascends — 
Great  God  be  with  me — deign  with  me  to  dwell, 
Thou,  only,  canst  relieve ; — yet,  "  It  is  well." 

The  fervid  Summer-time  hath  passed  away, 

And  sober  Autumn  crowns  the  fields  with  grain ; 
Fruits,  as  rich  jewels,  deck  each  laden  spray  ; 

Her  wealth  of  treasure  yields  the  fertile  plain. 
"  Oh  1  this  fair  earth,  how  beautiful  and  bright, 

Now  that  the  reign  of  sickness  hath  nigh  passed ; 
A  new  creation  springs  to  greet  my  sight ! 

What  strange  voice  mingles  with  that  wintry  blast?" 
Nearer  it  came — upon  his  ear  it  fell. — 
"  Depart  and  be  with  Christ ! "    Oh,  "  It  is  well." 
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Without  doubt,  California  is  getting  to  be  not  only  a  "  great  coun- 
try," in  all  the  common  phases  of  the  expression,  but  the  people  are 
rapidly  emerging  from  that  semi-barbaric  condition  which  characterized 
their  early  history.  And  so  they  erect  costly  and  elegant  structures 
for  their  places  of  business,  their  dwellings,  and  houses  of  amusement. 
All  the  luxuries  of  modern  days  they  seek  ;  they  clothe  "in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day."  The  present  season  has 
added  another  of  the  indulgences  of  modern  society,  and  people  have 
actually  resorted  in  crowds,  a  la  Saratoga,  to  the  "  White  Sulphur 
Springs,"  the  "Hot  Springs,"  and  the  "Geysers,"  of  Napa  County. 
The  first  season  has  necessarily  been  accompanied  by  "going  to  the 
Springs"  in  what  may  be  termed  its  primitive  style  ;  and  although  the 
visitors  to  these  localities  have  enjoyed  few  of  the  elegancies  of  life, 
there  has  been  a  spice  of  free  and  easy  comfort  about  the  whole,  that 
the  veriest  hypochondriac  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  and  enjoy. 

But  the  cool  breezes  of  Autumn  have  come,  and  in  bodily  fear  of 
that  which  is  to  follow,  the  first  rains  of  the  season,  the  good  folks 
have  nearly  all  betaken  themselves  to  their  several  home  fire-sides ;  and 
the  Springs  are  left  to  the  sole  occupancy  of  their  proprietors,  and  the 
few  unfortunate  invalids  who  have  resorted  thither  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  healing  properties  of  these  wonderful  waters. 

Well,  I  also  have  been  to  the  Springs,  and  drunk  of  the  waters,  and 
done  all  things  appertaining  to  the  trip  that  a  gentleman  feels  bound 
to  do,  both  for  his  own  enjoyment  and  that  of  those  about  him.  The 
incidents  attendant  thereon,  trivial  though  they  are  in  point  of  fact, 
may  yet  deserve  to  be  chronicled  for  future  reference,  since  the  summer 
just  closed  was  in  reality  the  opening  season  of  the  "watering  places" 
of  California. 

And  so,  in  this  view,  reader,  I  proceed  to  say  to  you,  that  we  went 
on  board  the  good  little  steamer  Guadalupe,  one  morning  not  many 
weeks  ago,  accompanied  by  all  the  traveling  paraphernalia  that  the 
wants  of  our  little  party  required,  including  hunting  apparatus  and 
fishing  tackle,  in  such  an  extravagant  quantity,  as  to  raise  a  fear  in  the 
minds  of  our  fellow  passengers,  that  they  would  be  blown  to  an  airy 
elevation,  before  attaining  the  end  of  the  voyage,  through  the  agency 
of  that  more  fearful  thing  than  a  "high-pressure"  boiler,  "villainous 
gunpowder." 

But  it  is  probable  we  were  all  spared  for  more  elevated  positions 
hereafter  ;  for  in  due  course  of  time,  after  sailing  up  the  delightful 
bays  of  San  Trancisco  and  San  Pablo,  admiring  the  lovely  scenery 
around  us,  enjoying  the  delicious  and  balmy  atmosphere,  stopping  at 
the  ancient  seat  of  government,  Yallejo,  and  at  Uncle  Sam's  naval 
depot  at  Mare  Island,  we  were  landed  in  the  fine  little  burg  of  Napa 
City. 

The  welcome  change  of  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  town  life  for  the 
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quiet  of  the  country,  has  been  made  the  theme  for  hundreds  of  enthu- 
siastic writers  to  dwell  upon,  until  but  little  remains  to  be  said  ujjon 
the  subject.  "God  made  the  country,  man  made  the  town,"  was  long 
ago  sung  in  an  undying  poetic  lay,  and  mortal  man  cannot  more  strong- 
ly define  the  superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other,  than  has  been  done 
in  that  single  line.  Therefore,  with  this  one  word  for  the  claims  of 
the  country,  I  return  to  my  tour  again. 

Napa  City  is  by  no  means  the  unimportant  town  generally  supposed. 
Two  steamers  ply  daily  between  San  Francisco  and  that  place,  besides 
a  daily  coach  running  to  the  "port  of  entry"  on  the  straits  of  Carqui- 
nez,  Benicia.  It  is  the  depot  at  which  is  gathered  for  shipment  all  the 
bountiful  products  of  the  fruitful  Napa  Valley,  beside  being  a  conven- 
ient place  of  short  sojourn  for  "society,"  as  it  will  anually  ebb  and  flow 
to  and  from  the  Springs.  The  hosts  under  whose  care  we  found  our- 
selves, Messrs.  Gilmore  &  Taylor,  were  profuse  with  kindly  attentions; 
and  with  the  former  we  embarked  the  following  morning,  on  board  a 
two-horse  vehicle,  for  the  "White  Sulphur." 

The  drive  up  the  valley  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  to  be  found  in 
California.  The  untiring  industry  of  those  farmers  who  have  taken  up 
their  residences  upon  its  prolific  soil,  has  made  it  to  teem  with  plenty. 
Smiling  homesteads  dot  the  valley  in  generous  profusion,  where,  but 
a  few  years  ago,  roamed  in  unrestricted  freedom  the  countless  herds 
of  the  baronially  landed  rancheros.  Whether  or  not  there  is  any  re- 
semblance between  the  country  of  the  Crimea,  round  about  Sebastopol, 
and  Napa  Yalley,  I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  a  new  village 
that  is  springing  up  about  half  way  between  Napa  City  and  the  White 
Sulphur,  has  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  that  ill-fated  and  long- 
beleaguered  city.  It  requires  a  wide  stretch  of  the  fancy  to  figure  out, 
in  imaginary  outline,  the  MalakofF,  the  great  Redan  and  the  little  ditto, 
with  other  points  of  more  or  less  notoriety,  necessary  to  complete  the 
similitude  ;  and  the  place  would  certainly  le  taken — for  anything  else 
than  Sebastopol. 

An  hour  and  a  half  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  canon,  in  which 
are  located  the  noted  White  Sulphur  Springs.  Two  miles  further,  and 
the  carriage  drove  up  before  the  hotel,  and  it  contents,  consisting  of 
one  lady,  two  gentlemen,  divers  and  sundry  boxes  of  ammunition,  car- 
pet-bags, traveling  boxes,  et  cetera,  were  deposited  in  safety  upon  the 
piazza  of  the  inn.  The  smiling  countenance  and  hearty  grasp  of  Capt. 
Wilson  welcomed  our  arrival,  and  straightway  we  were  led  to  the 
White  Spring,  to  commence  the  usual  libations  of  the  efBcacious  sulphur 
water. 

I  am  a  man  of  nerve,  and  my  bodily  health  is  far  from  being  in  a 
delicate  condition.  I  can  eat  the  rations  of  a  man  of  far  more  than 
ordinary  capacity,  and  sleep  with  a  digestion  unimpaired  thereby.  In 
short,  I  am  the  model  of  health,  (so  far  as  heard  from,)  and  didn't  go 
to  the  Springs  to  drink  dissolved  brimstone,  so  famed  as  a  curative 
for  many  of  the  "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  So  one  taste  sufficed  for 
my  entire  stay,  though  most  visitors  usually  deluge  their  corporal  per- 
sons, with  daily  libations  of  this  sulphuric  water,  whether  sick  or  well. 
In  fact,  it  long  ago  became  an  indispensible,  fashionable  adjunct,  to 
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"  going  to  the  Springs,"  at  the  famed  watering-places  of  the  Eastern 
States,  and  the  apish  qualities  of  man  and  womankind  generally,  have 
kept  fashionable  society  (with  now  and  then  an  exception)  in  the  con- 
stant wake  of  the  original  human  "  bell-wether "  who  instituted  the 
custom.  It  is  but  another  of  the  many  absurd  conventionalities  of 
society,  by  which  people  suffer  themselves  to  be  enslaved. 

The  atmosphere  around  about  the  Springs  is  so  highly  impregnated 
with  sulphur,  as  to  render  it  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  new  comers  ; 
but  this  soon  wears  away,  and  it  is  no  longer  noticed  after  a  few  hours 
have  been  passed  in  the  vicinity. 

Their  medicinal  qualities  are,  beyond  doubt,  most  remarkable  ;  and 
invalids  of  all  descriptions  have  already  availed  themselves  of  their 
healing  influences,  with  extraordinary  success.  A  year  or  two  hence, 
.they  will  have  become  renowned  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  "lame, 
halt,  and  blind,"  will  praise  with  gratitude  the  Giver  of  all  good,  for 
so  benign  a  blessing. 

Two  well  known  merchants  of  San  Francisco,  Messrs.  Taft  &  Brew- 
ster, have  purchased  the  locality,  and  are  about  erecting  a  spacious 
hotel,  with  all  the  necessary  conveniences  of  modern  times,  to  add  to 
the  comfort  of  visitors. 

Not  the  least  important  demand  upon  the  sensibilities  of  a  traveler, 
is  that  of  the  appetite.  It  is  more  pressing  in  its  claims  than  the 
piteous  importunities  of  a  Spanish  beggar  ;  though  when  once  appeas- 
ed, it  is  as  gentle  as  a  dove.  Having  satisfied  these  hunger  cravings, 
we  chartered  a  two-horse  carriage,  that  was  awaiting  a  freight,  and 
started  on  the  first  day's  shooting.  A  drive  down  the  canon,  and 
across  the  valley,  brought  us  to  an  old  grain  field,  covered  with  stubble 
and  weeds,  which  proved  to  be  an  excellent  quail  ground,  for  in  two 
hours'  shooting  I  had  bagged  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  these  plump  top- 
knots ;  and  this  without  the  assistance  of  a  dog,  our  only  aid  being 
our  lady  companion,  who  enjoyed  the  sport  as  well  as  ourselves,  and 
displayed  much  ability  in  the  retrieving  line. 

On  the  same  evening,  there  arrived  at  the  Springs  two  young  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  driven  from  Benicia.  Like  ourselves,  they  sought 
the  Springs  for  a  week's  recreation ;  and  I  leave  it  to  themselves  to 
say,  if  they  did  not  find  it.  The  next  morning,  these  two,  together 
with  three  of  the  lady  visitors  and  ourselves,  departed  on  another  day's 
shooting.  The  ladies  amused  themselves  as  best  they  might,  under- 
neath the  shade  of  the  oaks  that  dot  the  valley  in  countless  profusion, 
my  companion  and  myself  scoured  the  ground  in  search  of  game  ; 
while  our  two  young  friends,  who  had  followed  so  far  behind  our  vehi- 
cle in  the  early  morning,  as  to  lose  sight  of  it  altogether,  went  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  with  their  nag  "  Susan,"  and  failed  to  discover  our 
whereabouts  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  after  having  circumnavigated 
the  base  of  a  mountain,  and  explored  much  territory  that  proved  to  be 
barren  of  that  most  important  item  to  a  sportsman,  viz:  game.  These 
two  gentlemen  had  spent  the  day  without  discharging  a  shot,  and  yet, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  they  were  made  the  innocent  victims  of  an 
em'aged  widow,  who,  on  the  same  day,  lost  some  thirty  panels  of  fence 
by  the  burning  of  the  field  in  which  we  had  been  shooting. 
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Home  again  went  our  carriage,  and  home  went  Messrs.  S.  and  S., 
with  their  nag  "Susan."  That  evening  we  planned  a  trip  to  the  "Hot 
Springs"  and  the  "  Geysers,"  and  the  next  morning  saw  us  under  way. 
Two  hours'  drive  brought  us  to  the  first,  where  we  found  several  rhu- 
matic  individuals,  who  were  availing  themselves  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  waters.  One  middle-aged  gentleman,  who  had  been  cured  there- 
by, was  so  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  them,  that  he  appealed  to 
our  lady  traveling  companion,  in  the  most  earnest  language  his  tongue 
could  utter,  to  enter  the  little  shanty  erected  near  by,  within  which 
was  a  wooden  trough,  and  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  bathe  in 
the  remarkable  waters.  Among  other  wonderful  properties  of  the 
spring,  he  said  a  hog  had  been  scalded  in  it  the  day  before  ;  and  the 
immersion  of  one  finger,  together  with  the  tufts  of  bristles  scattered 
about,  fully  corroborated  his  statement.  Whether  or  not  he  mentioned 
this  as  an  additional  inducement  for  the  lady  to  try  her  luck,  I  know 
not ;  but  at  all  events,  she  declined  the  proposition,  and  we  proceeded 
on  our  journey. 

About  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  we  arrived  at  Keyes',  at  the  head  of 
Knight's  Yalley,  where  we  stopped  for  the  night.  From  this  place, 
the  traveler  is  compelled  to  pursue  his  trip  on  horse-back  ;  so  having 
sent  to  the  residence  of  McDonald,  the  "  Geyser  guide,"  about  half  a 
mile  beyond,  that  individual  was  soon  in  busy  preparation  for  a  contin- 
uation of  the  trip  in  the  morning.  Our  hostess  spread  before  us  a 
tempting  array  of  eatables,  to  which,  it  is  useless  to  say,  ample  justice 
was  done. 

The  bright  hours  of  life  are  sometimes  suddenly  darkened  with  un- 
expected troubles,  and  the  warmest  anticipations  often  dashed  to  the 
earth  in  hopeless  ruin.  The  experience  of  life  brings  this  fact  home 
to  tlie  heart  of  every  man  ;  and  however  trivial  may  be  the  joy  that 
has  been  blighted,  the  momentary  pang  of  regret  and  disappointment 
wounds  all  alike.  Our  trip  had  thus  far  been  accompanied  by  a  clear 
sky  and  bright  sunshine  ;  but  scarcely  had  the  sun  gone  down  behind 
the  neighboring  hills,  when  the  heavens  were  overcast  with  thick,  wa- 
tery looking  clouds  ;  and  being  heralded  by  fast  increasing  drops,  soon 
rain  came  down  in  a  plenitude  unlooked  for  and  unwished  for  by  our 
little  party.  Xearly  all  night  long,  it  played  a  ceaseless  tattoo  upon 
the  red-wood  shingles  above  us,  and  the  dropping  eaves  presaged  an 
end  to  our  anticipated  trip  to  the  "Geysers"  on  the  morrow.  I  smoth- 
ered my  disappointment  as  well  as  possible,  and  abided  the  coming  of 
the  dawn. 

The  tramping  of  the  horses  without,  and  the  voice  of  our  guide  as 
he  drove  them  up  to  the  door,  warned  us  to  bestir  ourselves.  The 
clouds  had  disappeared  in  the  south-eastern  horizon,  and  daylight  man- 
tled as  clear  an  azure  vault  as  ever  spanned  the  fairest  domain  of  earth. 
The  rain  had  set  every  bush  and  blade  of  earth  a  glistening  like  dia- 
monds, and  the  fresh  mountain  air  came  home  most  gratefully  to  all 
the  senses.  A  breakfast  upon  venison  steaks,  and  all  the  accompani- 
ments our  kind  hostess  knew  so  well  how  to  prepare,  having  been  dis- 
patched, we  "prepared  to  mount."  Our  lady  companion  was  served 
out  with  a  diminutive  though  hardy  little  mule,  with  a  California  sad- 
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die — a  side-saddle  being  unknown  in  that  locality.  My  friend  J.,  in 
order  to  mount  his  grey  steed  in  perfect  security,  leaped  upon  his  back 
while  he  remained  fastened  by  a  rope  to  a  post.  The  eager  steed  dis- 
played his  desires  to  free  himself  from  his  bondage,  by  rearing  and 
pitching  in  a  most  alarming  manner,  and  finally  depositing  his  rider, 
as  though  shot  from  a  mortar  before  Sebastopol,  upon  the  ground  near 
by.  J.,  nothing  daunted,  unloosed  his  horse  and  mounted  again,  and 
this  time  with  such  success,  that  we  were  all  soon  under  way. 

Pour  hours'  travel  over  the  mountains  brought  us  to  a  resting  place ; 
having  lunched  freely,  we  were  again  moving  on,  and  in  another  half 
hour  came  in  sight  of  the  "  Greysers,"  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
Thick  wreaths  of  steam  were  slowly  rising  from  the  gorge  in  which 
they  are  located,  and  altogether  they  wore  a  remarkably  curious  aspect, 
even  viewed  from  this  distance.  Four  miles  of  almost  constant  descent 
down  the  mountain  side,  brought  us  into  the  Plutonic  region,  through 
which  flows  the  river  "Styx."  Charon  with  his  old  craft  had  ceased 
the  business  of  a  ferryman,  or  else  taken  up  some  other  location  on  the 
stream,  so  we  boldly  took  to  the  water,  and  forded  the  stream. 
Another  mile  over  a  steep  ascent  brought  us  to  the  cabin  of  Mr. 
Levy,  the  occupant  and  owner  of  the  Geysers  and  the  territory  round 
about.  Mr.  L.  was  absent  from  home,  but  we  received  a  hospitable 
welcome  from  the  Messrs.  Samson  brothers,  who  are  also  located  in 
this  secluded  spot.  A  short  rest  prepared  us  for  a  visit  to  the  Geysers, 
which  are  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  To  describe  them  in  detail, 
would  require  more  space  than  can  here  be  devoted  to  that  object,  and 
I  must  therefore  be  brief. 

A  deep  chasm  in  the  mountain  side,  opening  like  the  yawning  jaws 
of  Pandemonium,  hemmed  in  on  either  hand  by  scoriated  walls  of  sul- 
phur, within  which  thick  columns  of  steam  are  puffing  and  blowing 
with  all  the  ardor  of  a  hundred  high  pressure  steam  engines  ;  and 
springs  of  boiling  water,  flowing  down  into  the  centre  of  the  gorge, 
suggest  to  one,  when  he  first  gazes  upon  the  scene,  that  he  stands  at 
the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions.  Bubbles  of  crystalized  sulphur 
are  puffing  out  here  and  there,  molten  masses  of  which  lie  upon  the 
mountain  sides  in  inexhaustible  quantities.  The  "  steamboat  crater," 
the  largest  orifice  from  which  steam  issues,  keeps  up  a  constant  blow- 
ing off,  making  a  deafening  noise,  like  a  dozen  steam  engines  with 
their  safety  valves  lifted.  The  "grist-mill,"  as  it  is  called,  is  another 
curious  point  in  the  chasm,  which  makes  a  clatter  not  unlike  that  of  the 
stones  of  a  mill  when  grinding.  Our  friend  S.,  with  a  curiosity  worthy 
of  a  Yankee,  placed  his  countenance  too  near  the  orifice  from  which 
issued  the  waste  water  of  this  mill,  and  was  greeted  with  a  spirt  of 
of  the  heated  fluid,  that  came  near  pealing  his  good-looking  phiz,  but 
which  owing  to  his  extreme  agility,  (displayed  on  this  as  well  as  on 
other  occasions),  he  luckily  escaped. 

But  the  space  already  occupied  by  this  article,  warns  me  to  cut  short 
any  further  description  of  the  Geysers.  It  must  suffice  to  say,  that 
of  all  the  natural  wonders  of  California,  this  stands  pre-eminently  at 
the  head  ;  and  he  that  has  not  yet  beheld  it,  knows  not  what  a  curios- 
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ity  awaits  Mm.  It  is  worthy  a  pilgrimage  of  a  thousand  leagues,  and 
will  ere  long  become  world-renowned. 

Another  season  will  find  a  spacious  hotel  erected  at  the  Geysers, 
and  hundreds  of  people  will  visit  this  curious  locality.  The  hills 
abound  in  game,  and  the  waters  are  alive  with  mountain  trout.  For 
a  real  pleasure  trip,  no  place  in  California  offers  so  strong  inducements 
to  the  traveler  to  bend  his  steps  thither  ;  none  will  more  amply  repay 
the  tiresomeness  of  the  journey. 

All  night  long,  the  rain  again  pattered  gently  upon  the  roof  of  our 
cabin  ;  but  the  dawn  once  more  broke  upon  a  cloudless  sky.  I  issued 
from  the  hut,  and  was  greeted  by  the  brilliant,  rays  of  the  morning 
star,  as  it  glistened  in  the  pearly  east;  while  the  vastly  increased  banks 
of  vapor  that  rose  from  the  Greysers  near  by,  showed  that  the  whole  is 
the  result  of  chemical  action,  and  its  workings  are  increased  or  dimin- 
ished, according  to  the  supply  of  water  that  finds  its  way  into  the  sub- 
terranean depths  of  the  mountain. 

Space,  again,  warns  me  to  cut  short  much  that  might  yet  be  said  ; 
and  therefore  let  us  transport  ourselves  again,  in  one  word,  to  the 
"White  Sulphur,"  where  in  due  course  of  time  v/e  all  arrived  in  safety. 
Our  friends,  Messrs.  S.  and  S.,  found  the  following  interesting  epistle 
awaiting  them  : 

"Messes.  S.  and  S. — Gentlemen:  —  In  your  gunning  excursion  of  yesterday, 

you  were  unfortunate  enough  to  set  fire  to  Mrs.  B y's  large  field.   The  fire  des- 

troj^ed  some  thirty  or  forty  panels  of  fence,  for  which  we  are  legally  entitled  to 
compensation.  Very  respectfiilly,  your  ob't  serv't, 

E.  T.  P Y, 

Nov.  9.  Agent  for  Mrs.  B y. 

"  Unfortunate  Mrs.  B y,"  and  still  more  unfortunate  S.  and  S., 

for  the  day  referred  to,  was  that  which  they  had  spent  in  making  ex- 
plorations, without  having  fired  a  gun.  But  the  witness  to  the  affair 
stated  positively  that  he  saw  one  of  the  S.'s  shoot  into  the  field,  and 
the  fire  blazing  up,  he  immediately  got  into  his  buggy  and  drove  away. 
He  was  also  certain  that  neither  my  companion  nor  myself  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Whereas,  the  facts  were  as  follows  :  I  had  shot 
over  a  heap  of  dry  brush  and  grass,  using  common  felt  wads,  and  a 
moment  after  the  fire  burst  out.  How  to  account  for  it  I  know  not, 
as  such  wads  were  never  before  known  to  do  any  injury.  If,  therefore, 
the  grass  was  set  on  fire  by  a  shot,  my  friends  S.  and  S.  were  not 
responsible  for  it ;  and  I  take  this  occasion  so  to  inform  the  agent  of 

Mrs.  B' y,  and  to  express  my  obligations  for  his  refusal  to  attach 

blame  or  responsibility  to  me. 

"  Let  us  go  over  to  Texas,"  said  S.  ;  and  over  to  Texas  we  went, 
accordingly.  Now  this  "Texas"  is  by  no  means  the  celebrated  "lone 
star  State "  of  that  name,  but  a  separate  building,  situated  acz'oss  the 
creek  from  the  hotel,  being  the  place  where  billiards  are  played,  and 
spirits  are  administered  to  those  who  are  athirst.  This  was  not  the 
first  time  that  S.  had  proposed  a  similar  visit,  during  his  sojourn  at  the 
Springs  ;  nor  did  it  prove  to  be  the  last.  Texas  is  a  favorite  place  of 
resort  for  many  of  those  who  visit  the  Springs  ;  and  it  rather  reminds 
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one  of  the  olden  time,  when,  on  enquiring  for  a  friend,  one  is  told  that 
"  he  has  gone  to  Texas  /" 

Having  visited  Texas,  we  returned  again  to  the  hotel,  to  engage  in 
the  intellectual  game  of  "Muggins."  In  this  the  ladies  all  joined,  "to  a 
man,"  as  somebody  has  said  ;  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  all  dem- 
onstrated to  be  Mugginses  ere  the  game  had  closed.  In  one  or  two 
instances,  I  am  confident,  this  was  occasioned  by  a  difficulty  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  "widow"  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

Another  day  intervening  before  our  intended  departure  from  the 
Springs,  it  was  decided  to  have  a  closing  day's  hunt,  at  which  none 
but  the  sportsmen  were  expected  to  attend.  But  the  dawn  of  day 
found  Mrs.  W.,  Mrs.  J.,  Mrs.  T.,  and  Mrs.  M.,  all  fitted  for  the  chase, 
and  determined  each  to  make  one  of  the  party.  So  my  friend  S. 
ordered  his  fast  nag  "  Susan,"  and  the  buggy,  to  be  brought  out,  to 
accommodate  the  additional  load,  and  away  we  went.  The  ladies  vis- 
ited a  farm  house  some  miles  distant  up  the  valley,  while  the  sportsmen 
beat  the  bush  for  game.  Their  welcome  was  one  calculated  to  create 
a  lasting  impression,  and  I  doubt  if,  to  the  longest  day  of  their  exist- 
ence, it  will  escape  their  individual  recollections. 

An  antiquated  specimen  of  "Pike,"  of  the  feminine  gender,  was  sitting 
within,  busily  engaged  in  sewing.  Her  whitened  locks  and  withered 
cheeks  betokened  the  visitation  of  accumulated  years  ;  and  a  fair  of 
spectacles,  perched  upon  the  extreme  tip  of  her  nasal  protuberance, 
combined  with  her  grotesque  figure,  made  her  indeed  a  spectacle  to  be- 
hold. Without  deigning  to  cast  a  glance  upon  her  visitors,  she  steadily 
plied  her  trembling  needle,  and  thus  began  : 

"  Whar  the  plague's  the  use  in  people's  gwine  trampin'  all  over  the 
country,  all  the  time  ?  It  sartainly  seems  as  if  they  'd  be  the  death  of 
me;  for  I've  waited  on  'um  all  Summer,  till  I'm  'plum  done  and  gone." 

The  air  and  manner  of  the  antiquated  dame,  with  the  Pikeish  pecu- 
liarity of  her  manner  of  speech,  was  so  intensely  ridiculous  as  almost 
to  convulse  her  auditors  with  mirth  ;  and  not  one  will  forget  their 
"Pike  County"  welcome,  till  they  are  severally  "plum  done  and  gone." 

The  vivacious  Mrs.  W.  enlivened  our  downward  trip  with  her  gay 
exuberance  of  spirits,  and  droll  anecdotes,  among  which  was  that  of 
the  young  lady  who  had  received  "unanimous  letters."  It  is,  therefore, 
no  wonder,  that  one  of  the  residents  of  the  Springs  remarked,  on  the 
departure  of  the  coach  when  we  finally  bade  adieu  to  the  Springs,  that 
it  would  be  "quite  insulated"  there  from  that  time  forward. 

In  this  manner  passed  away  the  pleasant  hours  spent  in  our  Summer 
tour.  They  were  interspersed  by  no  wild  adventure,  nor  any  incident 
worthy  a  detailed  narration ;  but,  socially,  they  have  a  lasting  place  in 
the  remembrance  of  those  few  who,  for  the  time,  became  mingled  there- 
in ;  and,  spite  of  the  absence  of  elegant  accommodations  and  the  mod- 
ern luxuries  of  life,  they  possessed  a  rough  pleasantly  that  no  one  failed 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy,  and  may  serve  to  provoke  a  smile  upon  the 
countenance  of  "fashionable  society,"  in  its  future  annual  migration  to 
the  White  Sulphur  Springs  and  Geysers  of  Napa  County. 
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THE    EDUCATION    WE    WANT* 

BY    EEV.    W.    A.     SCOTT,      D.     D. 

Mr.  President,  Trustees  and  Teachers,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  TRUST  we  are  thankful  for  so  pleasant  a  day.  And  your  town, 
lovely  as  "  sweet  Auburn,"  embowered  on  a  graceful  shore,  amidst 
trees  that  Nature  seems  to  have  planted  here,  to  make  this  the  place 
for  holy  resolves  and  high  deeds.  This  is  a  happy  day  for  the  Golden 
State  ;  this  is  the  seed  time  for  a  glorious  harvest.  Here,  under  your 
direction,  a  stream  of  knowledge  has  begun  to  flow,  whose  swellings 
shall  go  over  vast  continents,  and  sweep  along,  breathing  life  over 
many  generations  to  come. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  written  and  published  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  it  is  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  say  any- 
thing that  has  not  been  presented  in  a  better  manner,  and  by  abler 
hands,  a  thousand  times  before.  But  necessity  is  laid  upon  us  to  at- 
tempt something  useful,  if  not  new  or  original.  The  importance  of  the 
subject,  if  not  its  novelty,  will,  I  hope,  commend  it  to  your  candid  and 
charitable  consideration.  The  subject  is  as  important  as  man's  immor- 
tality and  happiness,  and  as  old  as  his  creation.  The  first  thought  of 
the  first  man,  was  the  beginning  of  human  education.  The  first  sound 
that  saluted  his  ears,  the  first  object  that  his  eye  perceived,  the  first  feel- 
ing that  agitated  his  nerves,  and  the  first  effort  that  tried  his  muscles, 
were  the  beginnings  of  his  education.  The  school-room  was  Paradise, 
the  Teacher  the  great  Creator  Himself,  and  the  books  were  "trees  ancl 
running  brooks,"  the  sweet  warblers  of  the  skies,  and  the  zephyrs  blow- 
ing from  Elysian  groves.  It  is  then,  fellow  citizens,  a  thrice-told  tale 
that  we  repeat.  But  all  great  truths,  subject  to  human  experience, 
grow  trite ;  and  because  they  are  trite,  they  must  be  often  repeated. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  necessity  of  increasing  our  popula- 
tion ;  about  an  "immigrant  overland  road,"  a  railroad  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  a  steamship  line  to  Shanghai,  and  the  bringing  of  the  whaling  fleet 
into  the  Golden  Gate.  Well,  these  and  such  like  things  are  important, 
and  every  good  citizen  should  do  his  duty  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  State;  but  the  great  want  is  something  still  more  important.  The 
great  want  of  california,  is  a  liberal,  thorough  american  home 
Education. 

In  attempting  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  Education  we  want, 
I  wish  I  were  able  to  say,  in  the  language  of  the  great  Puritan  poet, 
in  his  tractate  on  education,  "  I  shall  detain  you  no  longer  in  the  dem- 
onstration of  what  you  should  not  do,  but  straight  conduct  you  to  a 
hill-side,  where  I  will  point  you  out  the  right  path  of  a  virtuous  and 
noble  education;  laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth, 
so  full  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the 
harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming."f 

*  A  Discourse,  delivered  in  Oakland,  at  the  joint  request  of  the  trustees  and  teachers  of  the 
College  of  California  and  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  at  their  anniversary,  on  the  81st  Oc- 
tober, 1855 ;  and  published  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  audience  who  heard  it,  and  by  the  re- 
quest of  the  trustees  and  teachers  of  ihe  said  institutions. 

+  Milton. 
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I.  The  voice,  of  antiquity  is  nniform,  and  loiul,  and  solemn,  in  ■  its 
teachings  on  the  subject  of  education.  Those  nations  in  ages  past  the 
most  renowned,  are  precisely  the  nations  that  provided  the  most  effi- 
ciently for  the  early  instruction  of  their  youth.  This  is  true  of  the 
Hebrews,  Egyptians,  and  Romans.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  India 
began  the  education  of  their  children  before  they  were  born;  —  the 
mother  was  fed  with  agreeable  food,  and  everything  done  that  was 
likely  to  compose  her  mind,  please  the  imagination,  and  produce  sound 
sleep  and  sweetness  of  temper. 

"  And  as  soon,"  says  Quintilian,  in  his  Dialogue  de  Oratoribus,  "  as 
the  child  was  born,  he  was  not  given  in  charge  of  a  hired  nurse,  to  live 
with  her  in  some  pitiful  hole  that  served  for  her  lodgings  ;  but  was 
brought  up  in  the  lap  and  bosom  of  the  mother,  who  reckoned  it  among 
her  chief  commendations  to  keep  the  house,  and  to  attend  on  the  chil- 
dren. Some  ancient  matron  was  pitched  on  out  of  the  neighbors, 
whose  life  and  manners  rendered  her  worthy  of  that  office,  to  whose 
care  the  children  of  every  family  were  committed ;  before  whom  it  was 
reckoned  the  most  heinous  thing  in  the  world  to  speak  an  ill  word,  or 
do  an  ill  action.  Nor  had  she  an  eye  only  to  their  instruction,  and  the 
business  they  were  to  follow,  but  with  an  equal  modesty  and  gravity, 
she  regulated  their  very  divertisements  and  recreations.  Thus  Corne- 
lia, Aurelia,  and  Attica,  mothers  to  the  Gracchi,  Julius  Caesar,  and 
Augustus,  are  reported  to  have  undertaken  the  office  of  governesses, 
and  to  have  employed  themselves  in  the  education  of  noblemen's  chil- 
dren. The  strictness  and  severity  of  such  an  itstitution  had  this  very 
good  design,  that  the  mind,  being  thus  preserved  in  its  primitive  inno- 
cence and  integrity,  and  not  debauched  by  ill  custom  or  ill  example, 
might  apply  itself  with  the  greatest  willingness  to  liberal  arts,  and  em- 
brace them  with  all  its  powers  and  faculties.  That,  whether  it  was 
particularly  inclined  either  to  the  profession  of  arms,  or  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  law,  or  to  the  practice  of  eloquence,  it  might  make 
that  its  only  business,  and  greedily  drink  in  the  whole  knowledge  of 
the  favorite  study. 

"  But  now  the  young  infant  is  given  in  charge  to  some  poor  Grecian 
wench,  and  one  or  two  of  the  serving  men,  perhaps,  are  joined  in  the 
commission:  generally  the  meanest  and  most  ill-bred  of  the  whole  pack, 
and  such  as  are  unfit  for  any  serious  business.  From  the  stories  and 
tattle  of  such  fine  companions,  the  soft  and  flexible  nature  must  take 
its  first  impression  and  bent.  Over  the  whole  family  there  is  not  the 
least  care  taken  of  what  is  said  or  done  before  the  child  ;  while  the 
very  parents,  instead  of  inuring  their  dear  little  ones  to  virtue  and 
modesty,  accustom  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  licentiousness  and  wan- 
tonness ;  the  natural  result  of  which  is  a  settled  impudence,  and  a  con- 
tempt of  those  very  parents,  and  every  body  else."* 

II.  The  ancients  were  certainly  right  and  tvise  in  their  estimation  of 
the  importance  of  the  education  of  youth.  It  is  true  now,  though  repeat- 
ed for  the  ten  thousandth  time,  that 

'"Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind." 

The  sweetest  flower  that  blooms,  owes  its  fragrance  to  the  gentle  hand 

*  Kennetl's  Eom.  Antiquities. 
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that  planted  it.  The  giant  trees  of  the  Sierras  owe  their  shade  and 
beauty  to  the  hand  that  first  fixed  them  in  the  kindly  producing  soil  of 
the  valley,  and  nurtured  them  with  genial  rays  and  softening  showers. 
It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  body  of  the  savage  of  the  wilderness  is 
the  net  result  of  the  influences  under  which  he  has  grown  up.  The 
father  that  begat  him  was  a  wild  man  of  the  woods  ;  the  mother  that 
gave  him  milk  was  the  daughter  of  a  wild  man  ;  and,  of  necessity,  he 
is  like  them.  The  children  of  Indians,  are  Indians  ;  the  children  of 
Chinese,  are  Chinese.  The  color,  facial  angle,  the  first  knittings  to- 
gether of  the  joints,  and  the  growing  of  the  brain,  and  the  form  and 
strength  of  the  limbs,  and  the  character  of  the  mind  and  heart,  in 
every  age  and  nation,  are  the  sum  of  the  aggregate  influences  that  have 
been  at  work  from  the  first  moment  of  existence,  until  the  mature  de- 
velopment. 

"Childhood  shows  the  man, 
As  morning  shows  the  day." 

With  the  first  dawnings  of  the  intellect,  education  begins.  Every 
thing,  every  event,  every  word,  sight,  idea  and  circumstance,  that  comes 
within  the  horizon  of  man,  from  his  cradle  to  his  coffin,  educates  him. 
Parents  are  not,  then,  the  infant's  only  educators;  his  ear  is  filled  with 
many  voices  ;  his  eye  opens  upon  a  crowded  vista  ;  his  feelings  are  at 
once  thrown  upon  a  deep,  restless  and  many-sounding  sea  ;  his  birth 
initiates  him  into  a  vast  school.  For  bis  education,  the  universe  is  laid 
under  contribution  ;  the  great  volumes  of  nature,  society,  and  experi- 
ence, are  opened  every  where  and  perpetually  before  his  eyes.  Every 
thing  a  child  sees,  hears,  tastes,  eats,  and  breathes,  gives  it  lessons.  It 
is  plunged,  as  it  were,  into  a  vast  ocean,  whose  waves  impinge  upon  it 
on  every  side,  and  press  against  it,  and  give  color  and  texture  to  its 
every  part.  The  distafit"  of  the  nursery  spins  the  web  of  human  exist- 
ence. When  God  sends  children  into  a  family,  they  come  as  sitters  to 
a  portrait-painter,  whose  likenesses  and  copies  are  to  be  hung  up  in  the 
great  gallery  of  Eternity.  The  characters  which  our  children  are  to 
bear,  and  which  are  to  constitute  the  sum  of  their  earthly  and  future 
weal  or  woe,  are  stamped  upon  their  immortal  minds  in  their  youth, 
as  the  image  of  our  eagle  and  liberty  head  are  upon  our  coin  when  it 
is  plastic.  If  the  human  heart  and  mind  are  compared  to  a  harp  of  a 
thousand  strings,  that  is  to  play  forever,  surely  it  is  of  the  very  first 
importance  that  its  strings  should  receive  the  proper  tone.  We  are 
told  there  is  a  kind  of  ink  which,  when  first  written  with,  is  scarcely 
perceptible  ;  but  it  becomes  blacker  and  blacker  as  it  dries,  and  after 
it  is  thoroughly  dried  you  may  burn  the  paper  on  which  it  is  used,  and 
the  letters  will  be  legible  in  the  very  ashes.  Just  such  are  the  influen- 
ces, physical,  mental,  and  moral,  exerted  on  youth.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  have  our  children  under  good  influences.  The 
trades,  pursuits,  professions,  associations,  pictures,  papers,  books,  coun- 
tenances, landscapes,  and  air,  that  bear  upon  them,  surround  them,  and 
radiate  upon  them,  should  all  be  favorable  to  the  healthful,  beautiful, 
harmonious  development  of  the  whole  man. 

III.      Without  a  proper  education,  society  can  make  no  progress  in  the 
right  direction.     Philanthropists,  statesmen,  patriots,  and  teachers  of 
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Christianity,  will  all  fail  in  a  community  that  is  without  education  and 
public  sentiment,  to  understand  them,  and  enter  into  and  co-operate 
with  their  views  for  the  public  good.  "  Utter  ignorance,"  says  the 
great  thinker,  John  Foster,  "is  a  most  effectual  fortification  to  a  vicious 
state  of  mind.  Prejudice  may  perhaps  be  removed  ;  unbelief  may  be 
reasoned  with  ;  even  demoniacs  have  been  capable  of  bearing  witness 
to  the  truth;  but  the  stupidity  of  confirmed  ignorance  not  only  defeats 
the  ultimate  efficacy  of  the  means  for  making  men  wiser  and  better, 
but  stands  in  ^preliminary  defiance  to  the  very  act  of  their  application. 
It  reminds  us  of  an  account  in  one  of  the  relations  of  the  French  Egyp- 
tian campaigns,  of  the  attempt  to  reduce  a  garrison  posted  in  a  bulky 
fort  of  mud.  Had  the  defences  been  of  timber,  the  beseigers  might 
have  burned  them;  had  them  been  of  cannon,  they  might  have  shaken 
and  ultimately  breached  them  by  the  incessant  battery  of  their  cannon, 
or  they  might  have  undermined  and  blown  them  up.  But  the  huge 
mound  of  mud  received  the  iron  missies  without  effect ;  they  stuck  in 
and  were  dead  ;  so  that  the  mighty  engines  of  attack  and  demolition 
v^ere  utterly  baffled."* 

To  attempt  to  elevate  society,  to  refine  public  sentiment,  and  to 
diffuse  expansive  views  and  high  and  noble  principles,  and  to  free  the 
mind  from  meanness,  bigotry,  prejudice,  passion  and  sensuality,  while 
it  is  uneducated,  is  as  though  a  physician  should  spend  his  skill  on  a 
diseased  limb,  whilst  all  the  vital  organs  were  deranged,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  almost  extinguished.  Many  noble  designs  and  efforts  fail 
for  the  want  of  a  public  sentiment  to  foster  them.  There  is  not  suffi- 
cient enlightenment  to  appreciate  their  benefits,  or  see  their  noble  bear- 
ings. The  seed  is  soivn,  and  it  is  good  seed;  but  it  is  fruitless,  because  it 
falls  upon  barren  satul.  It  is  education  that  has  enabled  us,  as  a  people, 
in  some  tolerably  good  degree  to  understand  our  social,  political  and 
moral  rights.  It  is,  education  and  the  wise  improvement  of  its  blessed 
fruits,  that  has  raised  us  to  the  spire  and  pinnacle  of  glory  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  capacity  to  enjoy  and  to  procure  enjoy- 
ments ;  the  capacity  to  be  good,  and  to  do  good  ;  is  the  result  of  educa- 
tion. Mr.  D'Israeli,  in  his  address  before  the  Manchester  Athenseum, 
a  few  years  ago,  suggested  that  education  was  like  the  ladder  of  the 
patriarch's  mystic  dream.  Its  base  rests  on  the  primeval  earth — its 
crest  is  lost  in  the  shadowy  splendors  of  the  empyrean  above — and  the 
great  authors,  who,  during  the  traditionary  ages,  presided  over  poesy 
and  erudition,  were  like  the  angels  ascending  and  descending  on  the 
sacred  scale,  maintaining  a  communication,  as  it  were,  between  man 
and  heaven. 

Education  increases  our  happiness  and  usefulness  ;  multiplies  our 
command  over  the  products  and  powers  of  nature  ;  and,  in  fact,  deter- 
mines our  destiny  in  subsequent  life,  and  in  the  world  to  come.  Even 
the  blessedness  of  the  just  made  perfect  is  arrived  at  through  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Divine  Word  and  Spirit.  It  is  education  which  makes  the 
difference  between  a  Digger's  rancheria  and  Paris.  Without  education 
man  is  a  Hottentot ;  with  it,  you  may  have  a  Demosthenes,  a  Newton, 
a  Howard,  a  Milton,  a  Raphael,  a  Washington.     It  is  by  education 

*  Foster's  Essays;  p.  17. 
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the  fetters  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  are  to  be  broken,  and  the  human 
soul  is  to  be  elanced  upon  the  glorious  universe  of  its  ineffable  Maker, 
quickened,  strengthened,  disciplined,  elevated  and  adorned  for  commu- 
nion with  the  holy  and  the  good.     It  is  Education  that  makes  a  man 

WHATEVER  HE  IS,  THROUGH  TIME  AND  THROUGH  ETERNITY. 

lY.  Let  us  not  thm  mistake  as  to  what  constitutes  a  proper  education. 
It  must  have  reference  to  our  complex  and  complete  being — iody,  mind 
and  heart.  To  educate  a  man  is  to  make  him  a  complete  creature  after 
his  kind — it  is,  says  Milton,  to  repair  the  ruins  of  the  fall.  Education, 
then,  nurtures  and  preserves,  as  far  as  possible,  a  healthful,  elastic  state 
of  the  body.  It  seeks  to  make  it  vigorous,  active  and  beautiful ;  the 
senses  acute  and  correct ;  the  mental  faculties  quick,  patient  and  capa- 
ble of  enduring;  able  to  discriminate  between  truth  and  error;  to  reason 
correctly,  to  examine  attentively,  and  to  the  bottom,  whatever  study 
or  subject  may  be  undertaken,  or  it  may  become  necessary  to  master  ; 
and  then  to  retain,  use  and  apply  what  is  acquired.  The  object  of 
education,  then,  is  to  educe — to  draw  out,  as  one  of  the  young  gentle- 
men has  told  us — to  develope  and  discipline  the  mind.  It  is  a  happy, 
harmonious  combination  of  the  well  developed  faculties,  senses  and 
powers,  that  belong  to  us  in  our  bodily,  mental  and  moral  being.  To 
educate  a  child,  is  not  to  go  to  a  cabinet  maker's  shop,  and  order  fur- 
niture to  fill  an  empty  apartment.  The  school-room  is  a  gymnasiibr/i 
for  the  mind — a  place  in  which  it  is  to  be  taught  to  leap  and  wrestle 
and  labor  and  endurC' — where  the  mental  faculties  are  to  be  exercised. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  suffering  of  mankind  arises  from  a  dispropor- 
tionate education.  One  part  of  our  being  is  educated  at  the  expense 
of  another.  All  suffering  results  from  the  want  of  harmony.  It  is  so 
in  sickness.  This  is  true  of  the  body  and  the  mind ;  of  individuals  and 
of  society.  If  the  physical  part  of  a  child  only  is  educated,  then  he 
may  be  a  perfect  animal — he  may  be  fitted  for  Barnum's  Baby  Show, 
or  be  made  a  hewer  of  wood.  If  the  intellectual  only  is  educated,  then 
a  child  may  become  a  sophist,  a  sceptic,  or  a  drone — "  Sheath'd  in 
erudition,  and  lie  plunged  to  the  hilt  in  venerable  tomes.  And  rusted 
in — born  only  to  consume."  And  if  the  moral  faculties  only  are  edu- 
cated, then  our  children  will  be  bigots,  fanatics,  sectarians  or  super- 
stitious dolts,  fit  subjects  for  Mohammed,  Catahne  or  Joe  Smith.  To 
educate  a  child  properly,  is  not  to  keep  it  nine  or  six  hours  in  a  close, 
heated  school-room.  Four  hours  in  school  is  better  than  six.  Nor  is 
it  to  crowd  the  child's  mind  with  dogmas  and  abstractions  and  uncouth 
forms,  or  to  load  the  memory  with  a  whole  tangled  forest  of  words. 
But  to  educate  a  child  properly,  is  to  unfold  its  whole  nature  in  the 
right  direction  and  in  harmonious  proportions — to  call  forth  its  powers 
of  every  kind — the  power  of  thinking,  reasoning,  contriving,  feeling  and 
doing — to  awaken  it  to  the  consciousness  of  having  a  "  Grenius  ever  for 
the  event  prepared." 

Education  contemplates  man  in  his  threefold  character — physical, 
riiental  and  moral,  and  has  reference  to  his  present  circumstances  and 
condition  in  this  world,  and  his  existence  after  death.  It  comprises, 
therefore,  bodily  exercise,  mental  training  and  moral  culture.  I  need 
not  tax  your  patience  to  show  that  health  and  beauty,  usefulness  and 
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life  require  mucli  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Children  were  born  to  laugh, 
to  romp  and  play  ;  else  why  has  their  Creator  given  them  lungs  and 
limbs  and  speech  ?  A  good  hearty  laugh  is  life  to  the  body  and  medicine 
to  the  soul.  "  The  man  who  cannot  laugh  is  not  only  fit  for  treasons, 
stratagems  and  spoils,  but  his  whole  life  is  already  a  treason  and  a 
stratagem."*  For  my  part  I  am  afraid  of  a  man  who  does  not  often 
laugh  with  an  honest,  open  face.  I  do  not  think  a  malicious,  black- 
hearted man  can  laugh  heartily.  And  when  the  time  and  the  place 
come  for  laughing,  I  would  have  children  laugh  all  over  and  all  through, 
from  head  to  heel.  And  when  they  study,  let  them  study  with  their 
whole  heart.  And  when  they  are  at  play,  I  would  have  them  play 
with  all  their  might.  I  would  have  their  lungs  and  feet  light  and  free 
as  air. 

When,  then,  is  a  child  educated  ?  Why,  a  man's  education  is  never 
finished  in  this  world  ;  but  a  child's  education  is  so  far  advanced  that 
he  is  in  some  tolerably  good  degree  prepared  to  begin  life,  when  he  has 
learned  the  duties  which  he  owes  his  country,  his  fellow  men  and  his 
Grod — when  he  is  taught  to  be  independent  and  free,  and  yet  to  submit 
to  government.  Children  are  well  educated  when  they  have  the  mental 
power  and  discipline  to  acquire  whatever  knowledge  the  circumstances 
require — when  they  have  power  to  govern  themselves  and  to  influence 
others — power  to  be  good  and  happy  themselves,  and  to  do  good  to 
others  ;  when  they  have  acquired  chaste  and  easy  manners  expansion 
and  vigor  of  mind,  self  denial,  power  to  resist  temptation,  and  virtuous 
affections;  when  they  are  industrious,  honest,  frugal  and  benevolent; 
when  they  are  carefully  instructed  in  the  history,  laws,  and  institutions 
of  their  country;  when  they  have  learned  to  love  and  speak  the  truth; 
never  to  betray  a  trust;  to  keep  a  secret  inviolable;  to  respect  the  opin- 
ions and  feelings  of  others;  to  allow  liberty  of  thought  and  of  conscience 
to  all  men ;  to  reverence  grey  hairs ;  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  age ;  to 
love  and  honor  their  parents  and  teachers;  and  to  love  their  country 
next  to  their  immortal  souls,  and  to  support  her  laws  and  institutions 
and  rights  and  principles  even  with  their  heart's  blood.  In  a  word, 
children  are  educated,  when  they  are  prepared  to  perform  the  duties  of 
children  and  of  parents — of  magistrates  and  people — of  fellow  citizens 
and  fellow  Christians;  when  they  are  fitted  for  the  duties  of  active  life, 
and  the  honor  and  consolation  of  age;  when  their  heads  and  hearts, 
intellects  and  lives,  habits  and  principles  are  formed  into  the  character 
of  an  enlightened,  consistent  Christian — "the  noblest  work  of  God," — 
"  the  highest  style  of  man." 

Y.  But  the  education  California  wants  is  not  only  a  thorough,  liberal 
and  complete  education,  such  as  I  have  glanced  at ;  but  she  loants  such 
an  education  at  home,  in  contradistinction  to  one  acquired  abroad,  either  in 
a  foreign  land  or  in  the  transmontane  States.  We  want  an  American 
Home  Education. 

And  in  order  to  this,  we  must  have,  at  Home,  all  the  means  and 
appliances  of  education — such  as  school  houses,  colleges,  books,  appa- 
ratus, lecturers  and  teachers.  Liberal  and  permanent  provision  must 
be  made  for  the  support  of  teachers.     Solid  learning  must  be  encour- 

*  Carlyle's  Saror  Kesartus. 
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aged,  suitable  edifices  be  reared;  libraries,  lyceums  and  cabinets  must 
be  formed.  '  If  necessary,  parents  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  all  show 
and  luxury,  and  even  many  of  their  comforts,  to  secure  a  liberal  educa- 
tion for  their  sons  and  daughters.  There  should  be  no  economy  in 
education.  Money  is  never  to  be  weighed  against  a  child's  soul, — it 
should  rather  be  poured  out  like  water  for  its  intellectual  and  moral 
life.  For  the  soul  is  immoral,  like  its  Sire,  and  cannot  die.  There  is 
no  folly  or  cruelty  equal  to  that  of  starving  the  intellect,  and  impover- 
ishing the  heart,  in  order  to  leave  a  fortune  in  rent  rolls,  stocks  and 
leagues  of  land.  As  the  mind  is  the  image  of  the  Creator,  and  "  intel- 
lect the  chorus  of  the  Deity,"  it  asks  for  freedom — it  requires  light. 
Born  of  heaven,  it  aspires  above.  Knowledge,  then,  in  all  its  bound- 
less stores,  should  be  to  the  youthful  mind  as  free  as  the  light  and  air 
of  heaven.  It  is  education  that  opens  up  to  the  soul  a  living  fountain 
where  it  may  drink  and  be  refreshed  and  strengthened  for  its  career  of 
light,  glory,  honor  and  immortality. 

1st.  California  wants  a  Home  Education,  because  it  is  injustice  to 
ourselves  as  citizens  to  let  our  brethren  of  other  States  have  the  whole 
training  of  our  youth.  If  it  be  a  burden,  we  should  not  tax  them  with 
it.     If  it  be  a  privilege,  we  should  at  least  share  it  with  them. 

2d.  There  are  many  children  among  us  that  will  never  receive  the 
blessings  of  a  liberal  education,  unless  it  is  offered  to  them  at  home. 
There  are  many  persons  that  are  not  able  to  pay  for  the  tuition,  much 
less  the  boarding  and  clothing  of  their  children  away  from  home.  Every 
child  is  possed  from  its  Creator  of  an  inalienalk  right  to  an  education. 
This  claim  no  artificial  distinctions  or  laws  or  usages  of  society  can  set 
aside.  It  is  a  claim  upon  the  community  where  its  eyes  first  drink  in 
the  light  of  day,  or  where  Providence  may  ordain  its  lot  and  inheritance 
among  its  brethren.  It  is  a  claim  founded  upon  the  common  laws  of 
humanity,  the  common  origin  of  man,  and  the  nature  and  destinies  of  the 
human  soul  itself. 

3d.  Many  of  our  children  and  youth  have  not  such  fixed  habits  and 
such  a  degree  of  self-government  and  mental  discipline  as  would  make 
it  expedient,  or  even  safe  to  send  them  from  home  for  an  education. 
The  constitution  has  wisely  fixed  the  commencement  of  self-government 
at  twenty-one,  but  some  men  never  arrive  at  that  period.  They  are 
grown  up  babies — blubbering  and  pulling  all  their  lives — never  able  to 
govern  or  take  care  of  themselves — turned  out  into  the  world  at  twenty- 
one,  with  beards  on  their  chins,  it  may  be,  but  with  few  other  attributes 
of  manhood.  Whenever  a  child  is  sent  from  home — no  matter  whether 
it  be  to  his  uncle,  aunt,  or  grandfather,  or  a  father's  particular  friend, 
or  to  a  boarding  school  of  undoubted  excellence;  still  the  moment  a 
child  is  placed  from  under  the  immediate  personal  control  of  the  parent, 
that  moment  the  child's  self-government  commences.  In  a  great  degree, 
from  the  moment  he  passes  out  from  the  threshold  of  the  parental  roof, 
he  is  left  to  his  own  discretion.  It  is  owing  to  the  want  of  mental  dis- 
cipline and  fixed  moral  habits  lefore  they  are  sent  from  home,  that  so 
many  promising  young  men  are  ruined  at  college.  Many  are  sent  to 
college,  that  ought  not  to  be  sent  from  home  at  all ;  and  most  that 
should  go  abroad  for  an  education,  are  sent  away  too  young.     How 
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much  better — a  thousand  times  better — that  they  should  never  know 
a  word  of  the  ancient  classics,  than  that  they  should  blast  the  father's 
fondest  hopes  and  wring  the  mother's  heart  with  the  keenest  anguish. 
Those  Avho  have  not  been — qxboruvi  pars  magna fxd — a  part  and  parcel 
of  colleges  and  boarding  schools,  cannot  conceive  of  the  amount  of  vice, 
low,  degrading  vice  and  wickedness  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  best 
regulated  institutions  of  the  land.  I  have  not  time,  nor  you  the  patience, 
to  say  more  on  this  point.  But  be  assured  the  ablest  faculties  are  not 
parents  to  your  children.  Teachers  may  have  the  meekness  of  Moses, 
the  patience  of  >Tob,  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  courage  of  David  and 
Daniel,  the  zeal  of  Peter  and  the  fidelity  of  Paul,  with  the  strength  of 
Sampson,  and  they  may  stand  in  loco  parentis,  but  they  are  not  the 
parents  of  your  childrens.  Your  children  may  be  their  pupils,  but 
that  is  all. 

4th.  Health  reqires  a  home  education.  I  speak  not  of  the  sickly 
child  that  requires  those  constant,  unremitting,  sleepless  attentions  that 
money  cannot  procure.  But  there  is  danger  to  the  stoutest,  from  vary- 
ing too  often  and  too  much  the  climate,  in  the. tender  years  of  youth. 
It  is  owing  to  this,  much  more  frequently  than  is  generally  supposed, 
that  some  are  dwarfed,  and  some  are  diseased,  and  some  are  doomed 
to  lifelong  feebleness. 

5th.  I  mention  no  political,  or  sectional,  or  party  considerations, 
for  cursed  and  forever  accursed  be  the  tongue  that  foments  such  jeal- 
ousies and  distinctions  amongst  us.  The  posibility — the  bare  idea — 
the  word  disunion  should  be  forever  prescribed,  as  the  word  death  was 
at  Athens.  The  possibility  of  separating  these  sovereign  States  must 
not  be  mentioned.  The  mind  must  not  be  made  familiar  with  such  a 
thought.  We  are  one — we  can  never  be  two.  "  We  are  Americans 
by  bond  and  blood."     Our  Uniox  jfust  and  shall  be  perpetual. 

I  cannot  now  dwell  on  the  immense  advantages  of  combining  the  ex- 
ample and  watchfulness  of  parents  with  the  instruction  of  the  teacher. 
"The  fact  that  some  children,  without  aid  from  parents  or  schools, 
have  struggled  into  eminence,  no  more  proves  such  aid  to  be  useless, 
than  the  fact  that  some  have  grown  strong  under  physical  exposures 
which  would  destroy  the  ma.jority  of  the  race,  would  prove  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  ordinary  precautions  which  are  taken  for  the  security  of 
health." 

"In  a  forest,  or  public  school  for  oaks  and  elms,  the  trees  are  left 
to  themselves,  the  strong  plants  live,  and  the  weak  ones  die  ;  the 
towering  oak  that  remains  is  admired  ;  the  saplings  that  perish  around 
it  are  cast  into  the  flames  and  are  forgotten.  But  it  is  not  surely  to 
the  vegetable  struggle  of  a  forest,  or  the  hasty  glance  of  a  forester, 
that  a  botanist  would  commit  a  favorite  plant." 

It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  on  the  score  of  economy,  conven- 
ience, health,  and  prudence,  we  should  provide  for  the  education  of 
our  children  at  home.  It  is  altogether  best  that  education  shoaid  be 
conducted  under  the  parent's  eye,  und  under  such  circumstances  as  are 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  domestic  affections — the  lov^e  of  home  and 
of  brothers  and  sisters. 

YI.     California  wants  an  American  Education.     As  American 
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institutions  are  peculiar,  it  is  obyious  there  should  be  something,  in 
the  education  of  our  children,  distinctive,  unless  we  are  willing  that 
our  nationality  should  perish  and  be  forgotten.  It  is  an  admitted 
thing,  that  children  should  be  educated  in  what  they  are  to  practice 
when  they  are  grown.  Every  Hebrew  father,  we  are  told,  no  matter 
what  his  rank  or  wealth,  taught  his  child  some  trade  by  which  he  might 
gain,  if  need  be,  an  honest  livelihood.  As  the  youth  of  Sparta  were 
designed  for  arms,  they  were  accordingly  brought  up  to  athletic  games. 
The  Romans  were  diligent  to  teach  their  boys  a  love  for  the  Forum, 
where  they  expected  them  to  obtain  honors  and  preferment.  They 
were  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  some  renowned  orator,  translating, 
declaiming,  and  reciting  the  most  eminent  productions  of  orators,  living 
and  dead,  and  correcting,  pruning,  or  embellishing  their  own  produc- 
tions. Their  first  domestic  care,  was  to  have  their  children  accustomed 
to  hear  in  the  family  nothing  but  pure  language,  with  its  true  and 
proper  accents,  so  that  they  might  grow  up  to  purity  of  expression 
and  elegance  of  diction.  Cicero  says  that  the  Grracchi  were  educated 
non  tarn  in  gremio  quam  in  sermone  Matris.  And  speaking  of  Curio, 
one  of  the  orators  of  his  day,  he  says  that  he  acquired  "  his  correct 
and  polished  v/ay  of  speaking,  in  the  family  where  he  was  brought 
up." — ( Cic.  in  Brutum.)  The  Komans  taught  their  boys  the  Laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  and  required  them  to  be  committed  to  memory,  as 
we  teach  our  children  the  Catechism.  Our  traditions,  history,  and 
Constitution,  should  be  thoroughly  imparted  to  our  children.  As  Mil- 
ton says,  "  I  call,  therefore,  that  a  complete  and  general  education, 
which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all 
the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war."  Our  antece- 
dents, circumstances,  and  prospects,  being  intensely  American,  our 
education  should  correspond. 

1st.  We  are  a  working  people.  And  education  then  must  combine 
the  practical  and  useful  with  the  profound  and  the  ornamental.  All 
our  habits,  and  features,  and  history,  and  expectations,  proclaim  that 
we  are  an  intensely  enterprising,  progressive  people.  Our  children 
then  require  a  thorough  business  education.  Our  rulers  and  the  mem- 
bers of  our  learned  professions  are  taken  from  the  people.  And  as  the 
people  themselves  are  the  sovereign,  so  should  they  be  educated.  Our 
legislators,  governors,  presidents,  and  military  leaders,  were  not  born 
with  stars  and  ribbons,  and  titles.  They  are  self-made  men.  Most  of 
our  best  statesmen,  like  Cincinnatus,  have  risen  from  the  plow  to  the 
helm  of  State.  The  extension  of  the  area  of  Freedom,  the  widening 
of  the  field  of  commercial  ventures,  and  the  multiplying  of  railroads 
and  steamships,  and  the  opening  up  of  highways  of  travel  and  trade 
over  this  vast  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the 
Canadas  to  Cape  Horn,  and  across  the  vast  Pacific  to  islands  and  con- 
tinents that  are  now  stretching  out  their  hands  to  us,  and  saying  in  no 
uncertain  sounds,  "  come  over  and  help  us,"- — calls  more  and  more  im- 
peratively upon  us  to  give  our  children  a  thorough  business  education. 
Modern  languages,  navigation,  civil  engineering,  and  practical  mathe- 
matics, have  an  importance  in  our  day  that  they  have  never  had 
before. 
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2d.  Without  such  an  education,  as  I  am  pleading  for,  the  resources 
of  our  country  will  never  be  brought  out.  The  resources  of  our  coun- 
try— I  cannot  enumerate  them.  They  are  vast,  varied,  and  valuable. 
We  have  a  territory,  reposing  on  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  globe,  em- 
bracing every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  producing  almost  every 
thing,  natural  and  artificial,  needed  by,  or  known  to  our  race.  Ours  are 
the  lofty  mountains,  the  fertile  plains,  rich  valleys,  vast  forests,  and  riv- 
ers almost  innumerable  and  almost  interminable,  grain  fields,  and  manu- 
factories, cotton,  rice,  and  sugar,  and  sands  and  rocks  bearing  the  pre- 
cious metals.  We  have  resources  for  human  subsistence  and  enjoyment 
sufficient  for  at  least  half  of  the  entire  population  of  our  planet.  Our 
elements  of  national  wealth  are  but  just  beginning  to  be  developed. 
In  everything  that  constitutes  power,  abundance,  civilization  and  na- 
tional prosperity,  the  American  people  are  yet  in  their  youth.  Our 
manufactured  goods  and  works  of  art,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  have 
borne  honorable  competition  in  the  Exhibitions  of  London  and  Paris. 
The  yield  of  our  forests,  and  fields,  and  mountains,  is  a  necessity  to  the 
commerce  and  well-being  of  the  world.  And  every  day  new  towns  and 
cities  are  built,  new  lands  are  brought  under  the  hand  of  cultivation, 
and  new  markets  are  made  for  our  trade  and  commerce.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  even  a  register  of  the  improvements  made  in  our 
modes  and  implements  of  husbandry  and  machinery.  The  telegraph  and 
the  steamship  of  our  day  are  creating,  in  social  and  political  affairs,  as 
great  a  revolution  as  the  invention  of  printing  did,  centuries  ago,  in  the 
promotion  of  knowledge. 

3d.  A  thorough,  liberal  American  home  education,  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  our  national  strength.  The  success  of  our  common  public  schools  is 
identified  with  our  pecuniary  prosperity  as  a  nation.  As  the  air  and 
scenery  of  mountains,  woodlands,  lakes  and  seas,  in  a  healthful  climate, 
make  a  bold  and  hardy  race,  so  the  very  atmosphere  of  schools,  books, 
and  colleges  and  literary  societies,  breathes  a  refining,  softening,  quick- 
ening and  elevating  influence  upon  all  within  its  reach.  The  more 
numerous  and  the  better  our  common  schools  are,  the  greater  the  ne- 
cessity for  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  for  ample  means  to  satisfy 
the  ardent  desires  of  youth  for  knowledge,  awakened  in  the  public 
schools.  It  is  also  obvious  that  education  increases  the  national  com- 
mand over  the  powers  and  products  of  nature.  Science  has  taught 
the  farmers  of  England  to  cut  twice  as  much  hay  from  an  acre  now  as 
they  did  forty  years  ago,  and  to  keep  twice  as  many  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  on  the  same  amount  of  food,  and  of  course  to  make  twice  as 
much  beef,  mutton,  pork,  tallow,  wool,  butter  and  cheese.  Lavoisier, 
on  chemical  principles,  doubled  his  capital  on  240  acres  in  nine  years. 
By  the  aid  of  chemistry,  the  wheat  growers  of  France  have  succeeded 
in  doubling  the  yield  of  wheat  in  the  kingdom.  The  Highland  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Scotland,  has  produced  an  average  of  fifty-one 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  where  scarcely  the  seed  was  saved  be- 
fore.* The  more  intelligence,  the  more  power  ;  and  other  things  being 
equal,  the  greater  the  intelligence,  the  greater  is  one's  ability  to  do 
good.    This  is  true  of  individuals  and  nations.    An  ignorant  and  badly 

*  See  Mr.  Ellswortti's  Eeport  to  Congress,  1848. 
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educated  nation  must  he  a  weak  one.  It  may  have  great  natural  advan- 
tages— territory  rich  and  extensive,  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  command 
of  seas  and  oceans — still,  if  the  people  are  not  intelligent  and  industri- 
ous, they  will  not  use  these  advantages  for  their  own  improvement  and 
comfort.  The  diamonds  of  the  Ural  Mountains  were  nothing  to  the 
wealth  of  Europe,  till  Humboldt  brought  them  to  light.  It  was  the 
explorations  of  modern  science  that  revealed  to  Russia  her  vast  mineral 
wealth.  The  gold  of  our  own  mountains  lay  undisturbed  for  centuries; 
and  if  chance  brought  it  to  light,  it  is  science  and  toil  that  digs  and 
washes  and  grinds  it  out.  The  ditches,  aqueducts,  flumes  and  machin- 
ery of  our  mountains,  is  proof  of  enterprise  beyond  what  has  ever  been 
seen  in  any  other  age  or  part  of  the  globe.  The  difference  between  the 
panorama  of  Boston  from  the  top  of  Bunker-Hill  Monument,  and  of 
Mexico  from  the  mountain  summit  that  overlooks  its  whole  valley,  is 
just  the  difference  of  education.  In  the  one  we  see  the  liberty,  order, 
industry,  enterprise,  moral  culture  and  personal  worth,  that  make  up 
the  elements  of  a  nation's  character,  prosperity,  and  greatness.  In  the 
other,  we  see  ]S'ature  lavish.  Providence  exuberant  in  every  blessing  ; 
and  man  vile,  ignorant,  idle,  vicious,  and  priest-ridden. 

It  is  not  possible,  fellow  citizens,  to  estimate  the  results  of  giving  a 
proper  education  to  the  present  and  coming  generations  on  these  radiant 
shores.  There  is  no  arithmetic  that  can  reckon  up  the  bearing  of  our 
public  schools  upon  our  individual,  pecuniary  interests,  and  national 
wealth.  The  resources  of  the  United  States  are  immeasurable  and  in- 
exhaustible ;  they  are  not  yet  known  to  ourselves.  Our  national  capa- 
bilities for  commerce  and  manufactures,  for  discovery  and  invention, 
are  just  beginning  to  develope  themselves.  And  it  is  in  the  school- 
room, ordinarily,  that  the  preparation  for  the  development  of  our  re- 
sources must  begin.  Who  can  tell  what  may  be  the  result  of  educating 
a  single  youth — of  placing  within  his  reach  the  best  works  on  history 
and  science,  of  travel  and  voyages,  philosophy,  architecture,  agriculture, 
mechanics,  commerce,  belles  lettres,  engineering,  moral  and  political 
science,  and  the  best  works  on  the  evidences  and  precepts  of  Christian- 
ity ?  Who  can  predict  the  result  of  making  the  minds  of  our  youth 
familiar  with  the  best  productions  of  the  pen,  pencil  and  chisel  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  ?  What  thoughts  may  thus  he  awakened  —  what 
discoveries  and  inventions  made  ?  Why,  the  simple  invention  of  the 
cotton  gin  has  been  worth  to  civilization  more  than  all  the  current  rev- 
enues of  Europe.  The  discoveries  of  Fulton  are  worth  more  to  this 
city  than  all  the  gold  in  the  Sierras.  The  leapings  onward  of  society 
in  our  day,  its  inventions  and  discoveries,  are  the  results  of  that 
awakening  of  the  human  mind  that  was  produced  by  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  consequent  upon  the  use  of  types.  The  great  movements 
of  modern  times  in  favor  of  liberty  and  popular  education,  may  all  be 
traced  back  to  the  age  of  printing,  when  the  shackles  of  ignorance 
were  broken.  Then  the  fountain  was  opened,  and  in  one  day,  the  swell 
of  the  waters  is  going  over  the  whole  earth.  As  the  age  of  inventions 
is  by  no  means  past,  and  the  day  of  discovery  has  not  yet  reached  its 
high  noon,  who  can  tell  how  many  useful  and  important  inventions  and 
discoveries  will  result  from  bringing  the  great  principles  of  science  to 
VOL.  IV.  24 
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bear  upon  the  young  and  expanding  mind  of  America  ?  The  more  in- 
tellect quickened  and  strengthened  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  the 
greater  the  force  sent  out  into  the  field  of  Nature  and  Art,  to  toil  for 
the  good  of  our  race.  The  more  intellect  quickened  by  education,  the 
more  capital  added  to  the  nation,  for  increasing  its  physical  products 
and  its  literary  and  moral  influences.  And  never  was  there  an  age, 
nor  a  country  and  a  people,  whose  genius  and  circumstances  were  more 
favorable  than  our  own,  for  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
universal  education  to  promote  our  national  strength.  Our  form  of 
government  and  our  traditions,  our  history  and  our  distinctive  institu- 
tions, are  favorable  to  the  growth  and  expansion  of  mind,  and  to  the 
influence  of  mind  upon  mind.  It  is  under  free  and  popular  institutions 
like  ours,  that  eloquence,  poetry,  and  the  fine  arts,  should  flourish.  It 
was  when  Greece  was  free,  that  she  was  the  home  of  learning,  and  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  The  immortal  influence  of  Athens  flows  from 
its  popular  government.  On  the  contrary,  Venice,  "  the  City  of  the 
Sea,"  lofty  and  magnificent,  existed  thirteen  hundred  years  under  an 
aristocracy  that  destroyed  every  seed  of  genius  and  of  virtue,  "  and 
then  perished  without  bequeathing  to  mankind  the  memory  of  one  great 
name,  or  of  one  generous  action." — [Macmday.)  Our  representative 
republican  institutions,  therefore,  while  they  open  up  a  wider  field  for 
the  abilities  of  the  national  mind,  at  the  same  time  they  enhance  our 
responsibility  for  educating  the  national  mind.  Every  individual  has 
an  inalienable  right  from  the  Creator  to  an  education.  He  is  endowed 
with  a  capacity  more  or  less  to  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  thought 
and  of  knowledge.  The  powers,  nature,  and  destiny  of  the  human 
mind  itself,  the  evils  of  ignorance,  the  pleasures  and  usefulness  of  human 
knowledge,  the  ties  of  humanity,  the  claims  of  society,  and  rtie  obliga- 
tions of  our  holy  alliance,  all  demand  at  our  hands  the  education  of 
the  rising  generation. 

The  blessings  of  educa,tiou  to  man  individually  are  immeasurably  great. 
It  delivers  him  from  the  errors,  superstition  and  bigotry  that  are  always 
found  in  alliance  with  ignorance.  It  gives  him  the  enjoyment  of  books 
and  intellectual  pursuits — respectability  and  comfort,  elevation  and 
usefulness  in  society.  But  education  to  a  freeman  is  still  more  im- 
portant. Our  national  institutions  are  founded  upon  the  principle  that 
the  people  are  qualified  to  govern  themselves.  The  great  trust  of  ev- 
ery American  citizen  is  the  right  of  suffrage — a  right  that  involves 
great  power — great  power  that  he  holds  in  trust  from  the  Constitution 
and  Almighty  God,  not  for  himself  only,  but  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
community  and  for  posterity.  And  how  can  he  judiciously  exercise 
that  povfer  without  intelligence  ?  And  how  can  he  possess  that  intelli- 
gence without  education  ?  And  how  can  he  obtain  that  education 
without  schools  ?  "  It  is  suicide,  where  more  than  blood  is  spilt,"  to 
let  our  youth  grow  up  in  ignorance.  It  is  the  duty  of  self-preservation 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  provide  the  means  for  the  teaching 
and  training  of  all  the  people  in  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  iucumbent 
upon  them  as  citizens.  As  uneducated  mind  is  educated  vice,  and  as 
without  education  men  are  unfit  for  self-government,  so  in  a  mere  polit- 
ical point  of  view  schools  are  of  infinite  importance  to  us.     The  educa- 
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tion  we  want  is  American,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  is  Euro- 
pean', because  in  some  respects  our  institutions  are  peculiar.  In  theory 
and  practice  among  us,  the  people  are  the  true  and  only  sovereign,  lib- 
erty their  inherent,  inalienable  birthright,  and  all  public  officers,  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judiciary,  are  merely  servants  of  the  people,  and 
responsible  more  or  less  directly  to  them.  "  The  just  design  of  politics 
is  to  make  life  easy  and  the  people  happy."  *  That  is  the  lest  govern- 
ment that  gorerns  least,  and  is  lest  administered.  That  government  is 
lest  that  malits  the  people  the  viost  happy  in  answering  the  social  and  moral 
end  of  their  leing.  In  order  to  this,  as  amongst  us  the  people  are  the 
government,  two  things  are  indispensable  :  first,  a  disposition  to  make 
themselves  happy — and,  secondly,  knowledge  to  know  how  to  do  this. 
The  disposition  to  use  the  means,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  best  means 
in  order  to  the  true  happiness  of  the  people  must  be  found  together. 
Pure  republicanism,  and  pure  republicanism  alone,  secures  the  disposi- 
tion. That  the  government  may  be  really  desirous  of  making  the 
people  happy,  the  government  and  people  must  be  one  and  the  same 
thing.  But  this  cannot  be  the  case  where  the  government  is  commit- 
ted either  to  one  or  to  a  few  ;  it  is  the  case  only  where  the  govern- 
ment is  the  people  themselves.  And  just  in  the  proportion  that  the 
number  of  governors  is  increased,  just  in  the  same  proportion  is  the 
desire  increased  to  make  the  governed  happy.  But  this  state  of  things 
is  found  no  where,  but  where  the  interests  of  the  governing  and  the 
governed  are  the  same  ;  and  their  interests  never  become  the  same,  ex- 
cept in  those  States  as  amongst  ourselves,  where  the  government  is  the 
government  of  the  people  themselves. 

In  our  government  then,  we  have  secured  the  first  thing  necessary 
to  the  purity  and  happiness  of  the  people — namely,  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  make  the  people  pure  and  happy,  for  our 
government  is  the  people  themselves.  And  all  sound-minded  people 
are  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting  their  own  interests  ;  but  this  desire 
alone  is  not  enough.  The  people  must  know  how  to  promote  their 
own  welfare  —  they  must  understand  what  their  true  interests  are, 
and  know  how  to  promote  them.  The  people  must  govern  themselves  for 
their  oivn  good  ;  lut  that  they  govern  themselves  for  their  own  good,  it  is 
essentially  necessary,  that  they  should  not  le  governed  by  their  own  igno- 
rance, nor  ly  their  own  passions,  nor  ly  their  pride  and  selfishness,  but 
ly  reason,  conscience,  and  kvw. 

A  popular  government  is  not  always  an  unmitigated  curse,  as  the 
crown  Avriters  of  Europe  would  have  us  believe;  nor  is  it  always  a  bless- 
ing. A  good  government  is  one  that  is  adapted  to  the  condition  of 
those  it  governs,  so  as  to  secure  for  them  the  highest  liberty,  safety 
and  happiness.  England's  great  essay  historian  says,  "  a  good  govern- 
ment is  like  a  good  coat,  it  fits  the  body  for  which  it  is  made."  There 
are  countries  in  which  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  establish  popular  insti- 
tutions. We  cannot  untie  the  strait  waistcoats  of  our  mad  houses  until 
the  inmates  are  clothed  and  in  their  right  minds.  This  has  been  the 
mistake  of  France.  She  has  neither  the  popular  intelligence  nor  religion 
to  sustain  a  republic  ;  and  after  having  shed  more  blood  for  liberty 

*  Egyptian  Laws,  Ano.  His.  toI.  I.,  60,  T8. 
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and  having  done  more  for  the  progress  of  mankind  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  continent,  she  is  now  crouching  before  an  upstart  autocrat.  But  it 
must  be  so,  for  notwithstanding  her  savans,  statesmen,  warriors  and 
philosophers  are  surpassed  by  none  on  the  globe,  her  people  are  not 
prepared  for  a  popular  gOYernment.  And  this  is  also  the  difficulty  in 
Mexico  and  South  America.  The  masses  of  the  people  are  not  capable 
of  self-government — they  are  the  mere  creatures  of  demagogues  and 
priests.  "Where  the  people  are  ignorant  and  vicious,  and  unused  to 
self-reliance  and  self-government,  there  the  rulers  are  rapacious,  corrupt 
and  wicked.  "Had  the  Romans  not  been  sheep,  Ccesar  had  not  been 
a  wolf." 

"  'Wlaere'er  ye  shed  the  honey,  the  buzzing  flies  will  crowd ; 

"Where'er  ye  fling  the  carrion,  the  raven's  croak  is  loud ; 

Where'er  down  Tiber  garbage  floats,  the  greedy  pike  ye  see." 

This  brief  view  of  our  political  institutions  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
as  our  privileges  are  increased,  so  are  our  responsibilities.  Privileges 
always  imply  duties.  Where  the  government  is  one  man — where  it  is 
an  oligarchy — then  the  education  of  the  governing  is  comparatively 
easy.  It  is  only  necessary  that  a  prince,  or  a  few  sons  of  noblemen 
should  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  government.  But  where,  as  with  us, 
the  government  is  the  sovereign  people  themselves,  then  instead  of 
educating  a  Prince  of  Wales,  we  have  ten  thousand  Princes,  and  ten 
thousand  young  Yictorias  to  educate.  The  happiest  possible  state  of 
society  is  that  in  which  the  supreme  poicer  resides  in  the  tcholc  body  of  a 
well  informed  people. 

In  a  word,  to  preserve  our  institutions  in  their  purity  and  vigor,  the 
people  must  understand  our  political  system — they  must  cordially  ap- 
l^rove  of  it,  and  love  it  with  the  ardor  with  which  men  are  accustomed 
to  cling  to  life,  and  they  must  be  imbued  with  virtuous  principles.  No 
free,  self-governed  people  can  long  exist  as  such,  without  a  high  degree 
of  intelligence,  and  virtuous  habits,  and  a  fervent  love  for  their  institu- 
tions. The  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  fountain.  If  the  people 
are  ignorant,  selfish  and  wicked,  their  rulers  will  be  like  them.  Mere 
knowledge,  then,  is  not  all — there  must  be  moral  purity  and  an  ardent 
attachment  to  our  political  system.  What  we  love  we  prize.  The  day 
in  which  we  cease  to  be  grateful — when  we  cease  to  love  our  birthright 
and  to  revere  its  founders  and  its  defenders,  that  same  day  the  republic 
is  no  more.  Its  forms  may  survive,  but  its  vital  spmt  will  have 
departed — it  will  cease  to  have  power  to  bless.  Our  government  rests 
not  on  sceptred  hands,  nor  upon  a  powerful  aristocracy,  nor  upon  a 
standing  army  and  an  omnipotent  police ;  but  solely  upon  constitutional 
laws  and  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  them.  If  it  live  at  all,  it 
must  live  in  the  hearts  of  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  people. 

Let  our  children,  then,  from  their  earliest  years,  be  made  familiar 
with  our  Colonial  history  and  Revolutionary  struggles.  Let  the  names 
of  our  heroes  be  househhold  words.  Let  the  principles,  the  faith,  cour- 
age, hope  and  toil  of  our  fathers  of  the  brave  days  of  old,  be  always 
before  their  minds. 

"  Oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants  casts  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape. 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind, 
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And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence, 
Till  all  be  made  immortal." 

Let  us,  then,  by  precept  and  example,  put  the  minds  of  our  youth, 
into  such  oft  and  long  and  deep  and  earnest  communings  with  the  dis- 
tinctive principles  and  institutions  of  our  government,  and  with  the 
glorious  deeds  of  our  fathers,  that  their  faces  shall  be  made  to  shine 
with  the  same  glory,  and  their  hearts  glow  with  the  same  patriotism 
and  virtue.  As  the  immortal  wealth  of  the  heart  is  given  to  its  first 
attachments,  so  let  the  first  awakenings  of  the  powers  of  youth  be  con- 
nected with  a  pure  love  of  their  country.  And  surely  no  better  way 
can  be  found  to  procure  love  to  the  state,  than  for  it  to  educate  the 
mind  and  heart  of  its  youth,  and  thereby  reveal  to  them  the  power  of 
thought  and  the  precious  treasures  of  their  own  heaven-born  nature. 
What  is  more  endearing  to  us  than  the  associations  of  our  youth — the 
green  swards,  the  babbling  brook,  the  dog-eared  volume  of  our  school- 
boy days  ?  There  is  a  freshness,  a  vividness,  a  warmth,  a  permanency 
of  attachment  in  the  impressions  of  early  childhood,  that  survives 
through  all  time,  and  enters  into  the  very  essence  of  immortality.  If 
the  republics  of  former  days  have  gone  glimmering  through  the  light 
of  things  that  were,  "a  school  boy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  houi',"  and 
are  now  no  more  than  a  pleasant  dream,  it  was  for  the  want  of  virtue 
and  religion.  There,  is  no  fatality  in  free  institutions.  We  have  what 
Greece  and  Kome  in  their  republican  days  had  not.     We  have  the 

PRIXTIXG  PRESS,  AX  OPEX  BiBLE,  FrEE  ScHOOLS,  AXD  A  PURE  CHRISTIANITY. 

These  are  sufficiext. 

As  the  trustees,  then,  of  posterity  and  of  the  high  destinies  of  man- 
kind, I  must  remind  you,  gentlemen,  directors  and  teachers  of  these 
schools,  and  citizens  of  this  new  and  already  great  and  mighty  State, 
of  your  responsibilities.  Happily,  however,  I  have  not  to  plead  for 
the  cause  in  which  you  are  already  so  laboriously  engaged,  by  remind- 
ing you  of  the  distressing  evils  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  fanaticism  and 
vice.  You  are  already  fully  convinced  that  blessings  great,  precious 
and  unnumbered  are  the  fruits  of  a  proper  education,  and  that  terrible 
are  the  evils  which  envelope  the  uneducated  mind.  I  doubt  not  you 
already  reap  a  part  of  your  reward,  in  the  consciousness  that  you  are 
planting  trees  on  this  distant  shore,  whose  fruits  are  to  be  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  nations.  Thrice  highly  favored  are  you  in  your  privileges. 
You  are  now  casting  the  bread  upon  the  waters,  that  is  to  be  gathered 
many  days  hence.  You  are  sowing  in  toil  and  through  many  priva- 
tions, and  it  may  be  literally  in  tears  ;  but  the  seed  is  good — the  soil 
is  good — the  field  is  large,  and  the  heavens  are  propitious.  You  shall 
reap  in  joy.  "  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed, 
shall  doulDtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with 
him."  When  you  shall  have  gone  to  rest,  your  labors  will  follow  you. 
When  you  shall  have  put  on  immortality's  rolDes,  and  these  groves  shall 
have  become  classic  and  holy  ground  through  your  pious  labors,  then 
the  children  of  coming  generations,  as  they  come  forth  from  the  institu- 
tions you  are  founding,  to  inherit  freedom's  crown,  will  call  you  blessed. 
Patriots  and  fellow  citizens,  as  our  social  and  political  institutions,  our 
laws,  language  and  religion  must  soon  be  committed  to  the  hands  of 
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the  rising  generation,  let  us  strive  to  have  them  prepared  to  inherit 
and  transmit  them  unimpaired.  It  is  for  us  to  make  the  coming  gene- 
rations a  safe  depository  for  the  renown,  the  patriotism,  the  piety  and 
the  blood  of  their  fathers.  Would  you  bequeath  to  generations  yet  to 
come,  "The  Star-spangled  Ba,nner — the  flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope 
and  home," — then  you  must  give  your  children  a  liberal,  thorough 
American  Home  education.  And  God  Almighty  grant  that  amidst 
the  convulsions  of  the  last  day  itself,  freedom's  banner — our  standard 
SHEET — may  stream  o'er  the  resurrection  dust  of  patriots  past  into  the 
skies,  not  one  stripe  torn,  nor  one  star  lost. 

Note — The  author  of  this  discourse  deems  it  best  to  say,  that  it  is  little  more 
than  a  reproduction  of  a  part  of  one  which  he  delivered  more  than  ten  years  since, 
in  New  Orleans.  The  heading  and  chief  parts  of  both  discourses,  are  the  same. 
The  discourse  originally  delivered  before  the  directors  of  the  Public  Schools  in 
New  Orleans,  was  published  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
of  the  State  Convention,  and  of  the  Committee  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  dedi- 
cated to  those  honorable  bodies.  Though  the  discourse  had  an  extensive  circula- 
tion at  that  time  in  the  Southern  States,  it  is  now  out  of  print.  And  because  it  is 
out  of  print,  and  also  because  it  is  probably  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  continent, 
he  has  jdelded  to  the  urgent  requests  of  those  friends  of  popular  education,  for 
whose  judgment  he  has  the  greatest  respect,  and  submitted  it  in  this  form  again  to 
the  public.  And  in  doing  so,  he  aims  not  to  dazzle  by  Avhat  is  splendid,  nor  to 
amuse  by  novelties,  nor  to  startle  by  profound  and  original  investigations — but 
rather,  to  present  something  that  is  liome-coviing  and  ]practical.  The  great  princi- 
ples and  facts,  which  he  here  attempts  to  set  forth,  seem  to  be  called  for  by  our 
times  and  circumstances.  From  the  experience  of  a  number  of  .years  devoted  to 
the  work  of  Education,  and  from  a  pretty  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  best 
productions  both  of  this  country  and  of  Europe  on  the  subject,  he  presents  these 
thoughts  and  suggestions  under  the  conviction  that  they  are  of  vital  importance 
to  our  new  State,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  great  American  people.  It  is  his  high- 
est ambition  to  contribute  his  humble  mite  towards  the  promotion  of  a  liberal, 
thorough,   American  Home  Education  on  this  great  Pacific  coast. 
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This  worM  of  ours  is  a  curious  plaf-e. 
Wherein  all  things  move  at  a  maddening  pace; 
From  the  low,  blue,  flame  of  electric  fire, 
That  courseth  the  land  upon  telegraph  wire, 
To  the  low-hrowed  man,  with  the  high  cheek 

bones, 
That  pusheth  the  hand-cart  over  the  stones — 
From  the  prince  of  the  pen  to  pedantic  divine, 
From  the  maker  of  bread  to  the  maker  of  rhyme, 
From  the  white-tye  necked  to  the  bleared  roue, 
From  the  maker  of  laws  to  the   moulder  of 

clay,— 
Things  and  men,  in  endless  race. 
Cover  the  whole  of  our  planet's  space  I 

To  what  the  purpose? — whence  the  need? — 
This  boisterous  hyeing,  this  breathless  speed, 
This  headlong  hurry,  this  not  a  day's  pause. 
For  even  "  God  bless  us"  in  holy  cause ; 
But  lacking  the  joy  of  heavenly  cheer. 


"Waywardly  rushing  in  wild  career. 
Fearfully  forward  the  earthlv  throng, 
As  though  'twere  a  demon  that  beckoneth  on  : 
All  things  goodly  leaving  behind — 
Friendsiiips  and  loves,  to  the  will  of  the  wind; 
Bosom's  soft  quiets,  and  roseate  health — 
Yielding  life's  all  for  the  chances  of  wealth. 

And  what  is  the  profit  the  prize  imparts, 

That  costeth  so  countless  in  venture  of  hearts  ? 

That  sayeth  so  often  in  maniac's  cry. 

In  moan  of  the  widow's  and  orphan's  sigh  ;-r 

Will  it  sooth  the  guilty  soul  to  rest  ? 

Can  it  quench  the'fire  of  the  burning  breast? 

Hath  it  a  power,  fled  breath  to  recall  ? 

Ilath  it  a  mission  beneath  the  pall  ? 

Hath  it  a  magic  lost  souls  to  save  ? 

Passeth  it  current  beyond  the  grave?  — 

The  yellow,  glaring,  heavy  gold, 

That  purchased  the  Jesus  whom  Judas  sold  ! 
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""With  news  the  time 's  in  labor  and  brings  forth 
Each  minute  some." 

Sept.  4.  The  "  Gulnac"  claim,  to  50  by  200  varas  on  the  corner  of  Sacramento 
and  Montgomery  streets,  -u^as  rejected  by  the  TJ.  S.  Land  Commissioners,  on  the 
ground,  among  others,  that  it  was  not  embraced  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board. 
....  The  Whigs  had  a  large  mass  meeting  in  the  Polka  Saloon,  which  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Benj.  Heywood,  Esq.,  and  addressed  by  Hon.  Ed.  Stanley.  ...  A 
man  named  Flannigan  was  stabbed  by  another  named  Sullivan,  on  Commercial 
near  Sansome  street.     The  latter  was  taken  into  custody. 

Sept.  5.  "Election  day."  J.  Neely  Johnson  was  elected  Governor  of  California. 
.  .  .  The  Nicaragua  steamship  Sierra  Nevada  left  for  San  Juan,  carrying  treasure 
of  the  value  of  $1,055,627  44,  and  the  P.  M.  steamship  Oregon,  with  $955,013  11. 
.  .  .  The  steam-tug  Carolina,  intended  for  the  house  of  Nye  Bros  &  Co.  of  China, 
made  a  trial  trip,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

Sept.  7.  The  flourishing  town  of  Weaverville  was  almost  entirely  consumed  by 
fire. 

Sept.  9.  The  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  California  into  the 
Union.     It  being  Sunday,  the  celebration  was  deferred  till  the  day  following. 

Sept.  10.  The  San  Francisco  Tract  Society  celebrated  their  third  anniversary. 
.  .  .  The  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the  State  was  celebrated  as  follows :  The 
banking  and  principal  mercantile  houses  were  closed  at  an  early  hour.  The  Amer- 
ican colors  were  displayed  from  almost  every  flag-staff  and  mast-head  in  the  city 
and  harbor.  At  noon,  a  national  salute  was  lired  on  the  Plaza,  by  the  first  Califor- 
nia Guard ;  in  about  half  an  hour  after  which,  the  procession  marched  through  the 
streets  in  the  following  order: — First  Light  Dragoons,  Capt.  Rowell;  Kendall's 
Brass  Band ;  San  Francisco  Blues,  Lieut.  Scannell ;  carriage  containing  the  orator 
and  poet  of  the  day;  the  Cahfornia  Pioneers,  in  full  regalia,  bearing  the  celebrated 
Bear  Flags;  next  came  a  remnant  of  Stevenson's  New  York  Regiment  California 
Pioneers ;  Company  M,  U.  S.  Artillerj'-,  Capt.  E.  D.  Kej'es ;  portions  of  the  crews 
of  the  revenue  cutters  Jefferson  Davis  and  W.  L.  Marcy ;  next  a  line  of  carriages, 
containing  British  and  American  Army  and  Navy  officers;  American  Brass  Band; 
Marion  Rifles,  Capt.  "Wm.  Neely  Johnson;  carriages  containing  officers  of  the  State; 
National  Lancers;  California  Brass  Band;  representatives  of  the  several  Fire  Com- 
panies of  San  Francisco.  The  procession  extended  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and 
finally  assembled  in  the  American  Theatre,  where  Louis  R.  Lull,  Esq.,  read  a  very 
beautiful  ode,  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Edmond  Fillet,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Pen 
Johnston  delivered  an  eloquent  and  appropriate  oration.  In  conclusion,  Mrs.  Will's 
celebrated  ode  was  sung,  and  the  assembly  separated. 

Sept.  12.  The  P.  M.  steamship  Golden  Age  arrived,  11  days  from  Panama. — 
Among  other  intelligence,  she  brought  news  that  the  Dillon  difficulty  was  termina- 
ted by  an  agreement  that  the  first  French  war  vessel  entering  the  harbor  should  be 
saluted,  instead  of  the  consular  flag  —  conflrmed  the  rumor  of  the  flight  of  Santa 
Anna  from  Mexico,  &c.  .  .  .  Wm.  Smith,  found  guiltj'-  of  robbing  a  hand-cartman 
of  $800,  was  sentenced  to  a  punishment  of  10  j^ears  in  the  State  Prison. 

Sept.  13.  A  Chinaman  was  arrested  for  attempting  to  pass  deteriorated  gold 
coin  at  the  banking  house  of  Lucas,  Turner  &  Co.  ...  A  young  man  named  J.  C. 
Calhoun  fell  through  a  hole  on  Clay  street  Wharf,  and  was  drowned.  .  .  .  The  U. 
S.  frigate  Independence,  Capt.  Josiah  Tutnall,  arrived  50  days  from  Callao.  She 
brought  a  prisoner  named  John  Gray,  a  seaman  charged  with  the  murder  of  the 
mate  of  the  American  ship  Levanter,  when  on  the  Chilian  coast. 

Sept.  14.  The  absconding  Cincinnati  banker,  T.  B.  Manchester,  after  having 
been  given  into  the  custody  of  the  Sherifi'by  the  Governor,  was  brought  upon  a 
writ  of  habeus  corpus  before  Chief  Justice  Murray,  and  after  a  hearing  of  the  same, 
remanded  to  the  Sheriff,  who  consigned  him  to  the  care  of  the  Ohio  Police  Officer, 

Bruen,  by  whom  he  was  spirited  away  to  parts  unknown The  Nicaragua 

steamship  Uncle  Sam  arrived  12  days  from  San  Juan.  106  of  her  passengers  had 
died  of  the  cholera.  She  brought  news  of  the  removal  of  Col.  Hammond  from  the 
office  of  Collector  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  appointment  of  M.  S.  Lath- 
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am  in  his  place,  and  of  the  conquest  of  San  Juan  by  Col.  Walker  and  his  party.  .  . 
A  young  woman  named  Catharine  McNevin  was  found  dead  in  a  house  on  Dupont 
street,  near  Sacramento.  She  was  supposed  to  have  committed  suicide,  through 
remorse  at  her  course  of  life.  .  .  .  The  flourishing  town  of  Grass  Valley  was  con- 
sumed by  fire.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  houses  were  destroyed,  and  the  loss  was 
estimated  at  $400,000.  .  .  .  John  Hogan,  late  Marshal  of  Oakland,  and  who  was 
supposed  to  have  defaulted  with  about  $13,000  of  the  funds  of  that  city,  arrived 
in  town,  and  was  immediately  arrested  bj"-  Capt.  Durkee. 

Sept.  16.  Two  persons  died  of  Cholera  at  the  County  Hospital.  .  .  .  The  bark 
"Yankee,"  from  Honolulu,  brought  news  of  the  arrival  in  that  place  of  I.  C.  "Woods 
and  the  Backus'  Minstrels,  per  bark  "Audubon." 

Sept.  18.  The  steamer  "Goliah"  arrived,  2\  days  from  San  Diego.  It  brought 
news  of  the  discovery  of  a  Gold  mine  near  Santa  Guez,  in  Santa  Barbara  county, 
which  promised  to  paj^  remuneratively.  .  .  .  The  sloop  "Kamchadell"  arrived,  63 
days  from  the  coast  of  Correa,  having  on  board  Capt.  Carleton  with  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  wrecked  brig  "  Wm.  Penn."  This  latter  vessel  had  been  employed  to 
convey  a  portion  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Russian  frigate  "Diana,"  wrecked 
at  Simoda,  to  Correa,  and  when  near  that  place  she  struck  a  coral  reef  and  was 
wrecked.  Capt.  Carleton  having  succeeded  in  landing  his  passengers  and  crew, 
was  hospitably  received  by  the  Russian  Admiral  Zaraika,  and  presented  by  him 
with  the  sloop  "Kamchadell,"  to  convey  himself  and  crew  to  this  place.  .  .  .  The 
official  returns  of  the  late  County  Election  were  published.  They  shewed  that  the 
County  had  gone  Democratic  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected :  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Tilford  to  the  State  Senate ;  Messrs.  George,  Gray, 
Sharp,  Moulthrop,  Lippincott,  Hawes,  Wohler,  Ewalt,  and  Holland,  Members  of 
Assembly;  David  S.  Scannell,  Sheriff;  H.  Byrne,  District  Attorney ;  R.  E.  Woods, 
Treasurer;  P.  R.  Kohler,  Recorder;  J.  W.  Stillman,  Assessor;  J.  J.  Gardiner, 
Surveyor;  J.  H.  Kent,  Coroner;  J.  C.  Pelton,  Superintendant  of  County  Schools. 
There  was  found  to  be  a  majority  of  2,185  votes  against  the  Prohibitory  Liquor 
Law.  ...  In  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  the  indictment  against  Julius  Levy,  for 
cigar  smugghng.  was  decided  by  the  Court  to  be  void  by  uncertainty,  and  the  ac- 
cused was  set  free — but  he  was  immediately  arrested  upon  a  new  and  amended 
indictment,  and  required  to  give  bail  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  his  appearance  in 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court. 

Sept.  20.  The  P.  M.  Steamer  "Sonora"  left  for  Panama,  carrying  treasure  to 
the  value  of  $1,621,925  39,  and  the  Nicaragua  steamer  "Cortes"  for  San  Juan, 
with  treasure  to  the  value  of  $501,558  01,  and  about  200  recruits  for  Walker — • 
among  whom,  were  Geo.  R.  Davidson,  Esq.,  late  Assistant  Alderman  of  this  city, 
and  Thomas  Dunlap,  Esq.,  late  editor  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Gazette. 

Sept.  27.  Madame  Anna  Bishop  gave  her  farewell  Concert  at  Musical  Hall. 
She  was  assisted  by  the  Germania  Society,  Bochsa,  and  others,  and  was  listened 
to  by  a  very  large  and  fashionable  audience.  .  .  .  Alexis  Briant,  convicted  of  an 
attempt  to  blow  up  the  building  of  Ritter  &  Co.,  was  sentenced  by  the  Court  of 
Sessions  to  two  years  imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison. 

Sept.  28.  The  Alia  Calif ornm  newspaper  was  sold  under  execution  by  the 
Sheriff.     Mr.  W.  P.  Herrick,  the  book-keeper,  was  the  purchaser,  at  .$11,000. 

Oct.  1.  An  attorney,  named  Winants,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  having  at- 
tempted to  bribe  Mr.  Green,  one  of  the  County  Supervisors,  to  vote  for  the  pay- 
payment  of  the  3  percent.  Script,  on  which  $250,000  are  nominally  due  for  the 
Laffan  lot  on  Brenham  Place.  The  accused  afterwards  attempted  to  hang  himself 
in  his  jail. 

Oct.  2.  The  P.  M.  steamer  "  Panama  "  arrived,  bringing  news  of  the  bombard- 
ment and  destruction  of  Sweaborg  by  the  Allies.  .  .  .  The  notorious  "  Cock-ej^ed 
Fury  "  was  re-captured,  and  again  confined  in  the  State  Prison.  ...  In  the  Fourth 
District  Court,  Henry  M.  Naglee  was  appointed  Receiver  of  the  estate  of  Adams 
&  Co.,  in  place  of  A.  A.  Cohen. 

Oct.  3.  Winants,  accused  for  an  attempt  to  bribe  Supervisor  Green,  was  re- 
leased on  bail  in  the  sum  of  $1,000.  A  large  fire  occurred  at  Jamestown,  which 
destroyed  property  of  the  value  of  $75,000. 

Oct.  4.  Miss  Laura  Keene  took  a  farewell  Benefit  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre, 
which  was  largely  attended. 
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GOSSIP    WITH   EEADEES   AND    COEKESPONDENTS. 

Slowly  and  surely  the  year  draws  to  a  close.  "We  have  endeavored  to  dispose 
of  all  the  accepted  contributions,  which  have  been  so  kindly  placed  in  our  hands 
by  various  contributors,  before  we  shut  the  covers  of  our  Fourth  Yolume  and  lay 
it  away  with  its  fellows  upon  the  shelf  "We  are  well  aware  that  many  of  you 
have  been  anxiously  looking  for  your  essays  and  poems,  until,  it  may  be,  "hope 

deferred"  hath  made well,  "the  proverb  is  somewhat  musty."     "We  have  but  a 

few  pages  left,  and  must  make  a  close  as  best  we  may.  All  our  own  pet  anec- 
dotes, that  we  have  stored  away  in  note-books  and  on  scraps  of  paper — lie  yonder, 
until  your  betters  are  served.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  insert  "each  and 
every"  of  the  pile  that  rests  patiently  awaiting  attention;  but  we  will  take  them 
up  at  random,  and  all  we  can  say  is,  we  are  sorry  for  the  unfortunate,  though 
equally  deserving,  hindermost.     Read  this,  tor  number  one : 

A    QUAKEE    MEETING. 

BY     MOWADNOCK. 

Don't  accuse  me,  critical  reader,  of  plagiarizing  from  Charles  Lamb,  for  this  little  sketch  -was 
■written  years  ago,  before  I  ever  knew  of  the  gentle  Elia.  The  scene  was  in  my  native  village, 
in  one  of  those  little  nooks  of  country  life  scattered  among  the  granite  hills,  the  peacefnl  home 
of  rugged  men.    I  found  it  last  night,  in  looking  over  some  old  papers,  so  here  it  is. 

"  Did  you  ever  attend  a  Quaker  Meeting  ?  If  not,  go  with  me  to  that  plain  '  Friend's  Meeting 
House '  far  up  the  side  of  the  mountain.  "We  will  pass  by  the  old  church  of  the  village,  where 
I  used  to  go  on  Sundays  to  sit  up  gallery  and  peer  down  into  the  huge  square  pews,  and  wonder 
if  the  great  sounding  board  wouldn't  tumble  down  on  the  minister's  head.  It  is  a  beautiful  Sab- 
bath morning  in  Summer;  and  Sabbath  in  the  country,  how  still  and  how  quiet!  The  first 
Sabbath  that  dawned  upon  Eden,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  was  not  more  holy  than 
this.  The  earth  has  changed,  and  man  has  changed ;  but  the  morning  rays  are  as  pure,  the  air 
as  cool,  and  the  birds  sing  as  sweetly  now  as  then. 

Let  us  hurry  along,  for  it  is  almost  meeting  time.  There  by  the  roadside  stands  a  venerable 
Quaker  under  the  shade  of  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  His  coat,  we  are  half  inclined  to  think,  is  the 
identical  broad-skirted  one  which  William  Penn  wore,  when  he  made  his  famous  treaty  under 
the  big  tree.  And  by  his  side  is  a  young  Quaker  girl,  perhaps  his  grand  daughter,  whose  plain, 
projecting,  brown  silk  bonnet  just  serves  to  conceal  half  the  beauties  of  her  blushing  face.  We 
are  inclined  to  be  vexed  with  such  a  stiff,  pasteboard  thing  for  covering  up  a  pretty  head.  Yet, 
think  you  those  eyes  would  look  more  brightly,  peering  out  from  a  Parisian  bonnet;  or  that 
form  more  graceful,  arrayed  in  all  the  finery  of  a  French  milinery  shop ! 

The  congregation  have  nearly  all  entered,  and  the  last  stragglers  are  loitering  on  the  church 
green.  Let  us  pass  in  and  seat  ourselves  in  a  quiet  nook,  where  we  can  observe  the  whole  assem- 
bly. How  still ;  you  can  almost  hear  yourself  think  1  The  men  sit  like  statues,  and  the  matrons 
look  as  prim  and  stiff  as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in  starch  and  suddenly  dried  in  -the  hot  sun. 
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"We  wait  and  wait,  but  no  hymn  is  sung,  and  nothing  is  said.  They  worship  God  in  silent  medi- 
tation, and  the  form  is  not  without  its  advantages.  "We  can  sit  in  peace  to  ponder  on  the  acts  of 
the  week,  and  form  resolutions  for  the  future,  disturbed  by  no  bitter  denunciations  from  bisots 

who — 

"  Spread  phosphorus  of  zeal  on  scraps  of  fustian, 
Anil  p'o  like  Wiilking:  *  I.ncifers '  about, 
Mere  liviiiff  bundles  of  comhustion.^' 

The  congregation  do  not  make  the  Sabbath  a  holiday  for  displaying  gaudy  attire,  nor  the 
church  a  great  exhibition  room  of  fashion.  See  that  venerable  elder  with  his  eyes  reverently 
closed,  lost  in  spiritual  meditation;  or  does  that  sudden  nod  indicate  that  thoughts  have  wan- 
dered off  into  a  nap  f 

Now  the  silence  is  broken,  and  an  aged  matron,  with  wrinkled  face  and  trembling  limbs, 
addresses  the  congregation  in  broken  accents.  Do  not  smile  at  her  shrill  tones;  she  was  once 
young  and  beautiful  as  the  pretty  Quaker  girl  that  attracts  so  much  of  your  attention. 

The  spirit  moves  an  aged  elder  to  rise  and  exhort  the  people  to  lives  of  holiness  and  love.  A 
long,  deep  silence  succeeds,  and  the  meeting  is  closed.  It  was  such  a  meeting  that  I  attended 
many  years  ago,  when  a  mere  boy;  the  first  and  the  last  time  that  I  ever  entered  a  Quaker 
Meeting  House. 

How  strange  that  tliere  should  be  a  beauty  evea  there,  where  it  is  so  strong  an 
aim  to  abolish  all  that  is  beautiful.  Nature  will  not  be  conquered.  Flowers  spring 
even  fi'om  the  grave.  Tread  upon  beauty  in  one  place,  and  it  will  surely  spring 
up  in  another  where  least  expected — even  where  least  desired.  -  -  Aphopos 
of  the  beautiful,  read  you  now  this : 

THE    BLACKSMITH'S     DAUGHTEE. 


B  r      iM  A  X. 


In  the  blacksmith's  little  parlor, — 

Quiet,  shadj  place, — 
Nelly  sat,  and  I  beside  her, 

Gazing  on  her  face ; — 
Sunny  face,  with  merry  laughter, 

Bright  as  summer's  sky. 
Beaming  from  each  changing  feature, 

Sparkling  in  her  eye. 

First  I  praised  her  radiant  beauty. 

Pace,  and  golden  hair; — 
Told  her  never  poet  fancied 

Fairy  half  so  fair ; — 
Told  her  that  the  pure  outflowing 

Of  her  silver  speech, 
Filled  her  jjresence  with  a  music 

Art  could  never  teach; — 
Told  her  that  the  drooping  lily 

On  her  sewing  stand 
Only  pined  for  the  caressing 

Of  her  whiter  hand ; — 
Told  her  that  the  giant  elm  tree 

By  her  father's  door 
Beached  its  broad  arms  towards  the  lattice, 

For  the  love  of  her; — 
Told  her  all  the  courtly  praises, 

Love-lorn  bard  would  say 
In  the  ear  of  love-lorn  maiden 

Of  the  olden  day : — 
Nelly  curled  her  red  lip  proudly 

With  a  seeming  scorn ; — 
But  I  saw  her  blue  eyes  brightly 

Laughing  like  the  morn. 


Then  I  spoke  of  crowds  of  suitors 

Living  on  her  smile; — 
Gaily — though  my  heart  was  madly 

Beating  all  the  while; — 
Pictured  her  the  queen  of  beauty, 

Sitting,  robed  and  crowned, 
■With  an  anxious  throng  of  kneeling 

Courtiers  all  around, — 
Doing  wondrous  feats  of  valor 

At  her  sweet  command. 
Sighing,  dying,  for  a  single 

Pressure  of  her  hand. 
Nelly's  tuneful,  silver  trebled 

Laugh  rang  clear  and  sweet, 
As  she  mocked  her  fancied  lovers 

Kneeling  at  her  feet. 

Then  I  told  her  all  the  feeling, 

Passionate  and  strong, 
In  my  heart  of  hearts  concealing 

I  had  cherished  long, — 
Cherished,  till  the  hope  of  winning 

Nelly  for  my  wife. 
Mingled  with  my  hopes  of  heaven, 

IpVas  my  hope  of  life ; — 
And  I  told  her,  I  had  never 

In  my  lightest  thought. 
Deemed  my  merit  worth  the  richness 

Of  the  boon  I  sought; 
For  I  counted  social  station. 

Gold,  and  ancient  birth 
Dross  beside  the  blacksmith  daughter's 

Dower  of  noble  worth ; — 
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Tet,  I  said,  howe'er  unworthy 

"Wealth  and  rank  might  be, 
If  my  earnest  love  could  win  her 

To  the  love  of  me, 
"WhatsoeTer  fate  might  fashion 

For  our  future,  still 
We  would  walk  the  world  together. 

Through  all  good  and  ill. 

Nelly,  merry  hearted  Nelly, 
Laughed  no  longer  now ; — 

But  I  saw  a  deeper  feeling 
Shadowing  her  brow, — 

And  I  saw  the  flitting  color 
Mounting  fast  and  high, — 


And  I  saw  serenest  love-light 

In  her  moistened  eye ; — 
Then  her  red  cheek  sought  concealment 

On  my  willing  breast, — 
And  our  hearts  beat  close  together 

"With  a  wild  unrest, — 
And  the  whispered  sweet  confession. 

And  the  yielded  kiss. 
Rendered  real  my  purest,  rarest 

Dream  of  perfect  bliss. 

So  may  I  be  reckoned  worthy 

Of  the  heaven  above. 
As  I  guard  from  every  danger 

Nelly's  trusting  love. 


Come  with  us  up  into  the  mountains,  •whence  these  stanzas  came,  and  we  will  show 
you  a  poet.  -  -  -  Again  we  address  L.  D.  S.,  through  this  medium.  Where  shall  we 
send  TOur  poem  ?  We  do  not  like  to  trust  it  to  the  post-office,  unless  we  have  au- 
thority from  you.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer  ?  We  made  an  exception  in 
your  case,  "promising  to  return,"  and  as  the  verses  are  not  in  the  foreman's  drawer, 
they  take  their  chances  of  being  lost.  -  -  -  YocR  new  novel,  "The  Hidden 
Path,"  has  not  been  received.  We  doubt  not  it  will  make  no  unworthy  successor 
to  "Alone."  Many  thanks  for  the  kind  letter.  -  -  -  As  a  companion  to  "  The 
Quaker  Meeting,"  we  oSer — 

SITTING    UP     WITH    A    COKPSE. 

While  reading  lately  N.  P.  Willis's  sketch  of  "  Sitting  up  with  a  Corpse,"  an  incident  of  my 
life  was  brought  forcibly  to  my  recollection,  which  I  will  relate  : 

In  my  youth,  I  had  a  friend — a  dear  friend — one  with  whom  it  seemed  to  me  my  life's  dearest 
hopes  and  wishes  were  bound  up,  and  whose  love  I  cherished  as  I  did  my  life.  He  was  a  bold, 
manly  boy ;  and  though  his  manhood  has  proved  that  the  promise  of  youth  is  often  deceitful, 
yet  I  still  love  the  recollection  of  him  as  he  was  then.  He  had  a  sister ;  she  was  a  fair,  fragile 
thing,  beautiful  as  an  houri ;  but  one  of  those  on  whom  the  angels  seem  to  have  set  their  seal, 
as  one  of  themselves.  I  did  not  love  her,  for  it  would  have  seemed  profanation  to  have  con- 
nected the  thought  of  love  with  one  so  heavenly.  I  almost  worshipped  her,  and  now  I  cannot 
restrain  a  feeling  of  reverence  when  I  think  of  that  angelic  figure,  and  that  mind  filled  with 
thoughts  of  God  and  heaven. 

She  died.  It  came  upon  us,  not  as  an  unexpected  event,  for  we  had  for  months  known  that 
she  was  not  long  for  earth ;  but  it  seemed  strange  to  see  those  cold,  chiseled  features  where  we 
had  always  seen  but  an  irradiation  of  heavenly  light,  and  feel  that  that  gentle  voice  would  never 
again  be  heard  on  earth,  though  we  also  felt  that  heaven  had  gained  another  seraphim  to  chaunt 
aloud  the  praises  of  the  Eedeemer. 

There  was  not  mourning  at  her  death,  as  at  the  loss  of  others — it  was  with  a  triumphant  glad- 
ness she  passed  away,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  bereaved  she  seemed  to  leave  a  shadow  of  that 
glery  to  which  she  had  passed.  It  will  not  seem  strange,  then,  that,  boy  as  I  was,  when  I  was 
requested  to  watch  with  the  corpse,  I  had  none  of  those  feelings  of  repugnance  the  young  usually 
experience  in  such  cases,  but  accepted  it  as  a  favor;  nay,  even  claimed  it  as  a  right,  from  the 
friendship  I  bore  her  brother,  as  well  as  the  reverence  I  felt  towards  herself. 

The  house  was  one  of  those  long,  old  fashioned.  New  England  houses,  where  room  opens 
beyond  room  from  the  wood  house,  through  wash-room,  kitchen  and  sitting-room,  to  the  parlor. 
I  was  left  at  nine  o'clock,  by  the  family,  in  the  parlor,  where  a  cheerful  fire  was  burning  and  a 
lunch  spread  on  the  sideboard.  The  corpse  w.-is  laid  in  the  coflin  in  the  chamber  above  me,  and 
my  only  duty  was,  once  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  visit  the  room  to  see  that  no  disturbance 
of  the  remains  took  place. 

As  the  time  progressed,  strange  thoughts  of  the  departed  one  came  over  me.  I  seemed  to  feel 
as  t'nough  her  spirit  hovered  around,  and  as  the  clock  approached  the  hour  of  midnight,  I  had  a 
kind  of  dread  of  visiting  the  chamber.  It  was  not  fear,  for  fear  could  not  be  associated  with  her, 
b  nt  a  kind  of  reverence  that  amounted  almost  to  horror.    I  became  almost  incapable  of  motion, 
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and  my  mind  was  excited  to  such  an  extent  that  when  I  entered  the  chamber  at  twelve  o'clock, 
I  expected  to  see  her  move,  and  listened  with  nervous  eagerness  for  her  voice,  and  when  I 
turned  down  the  napkin  from  her  cold  features,  I  fully  expected  to  again  see  upon  them  the 
old  smile  of  recognition  and  welcome.  Filled  with  these  thoughts,  I  descended,  and  as  I 
entered  the  room  below,  fancy  my  sensations  on  hearing,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  far  out  upon  the 
air,  or  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  a  long  unearthly  sigh  or  groan.  "What  it  was  like  I  could  not 
say;  it  seemed  to  me  different  from  any  sound  I  ever  heard.  I  listened,  and  it  was  repeat- 
ed— long  and  sad  it  seemed,  drawn  out  as  if  in  agony  ;  and  as  I  listened,  the  cold  sweat  broke 
out  from  each  pore,  and  I  trembled  as  if  in  an  ague  flt. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  the  house  was  so  built  that  between  me  and  the  place  where  the  groan 
seemed  to  be,  were  four  rooms,  and  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  the  sound  proceeded  from  the 
furthest  one.  Again,  I  heard  that  awful  voice;  and  now  accompanied  with  a  subdued  noise,  as 
of  a  garment  rustling  in  its  folds.  With  nerves  strained  to  a  tension  that  was  horribly  painful,  I 
heard  the  further  door  open.  No  latch  was  raised — no  hand  approached  it — but  I  heard  the  slight 
crash  as  it  swung  open ;  and  across  the  floor  I  heard  footsteps  slowly  approaching.  Pat — pat — 
they  fell  upon  my  ear,  and  each  step  seemed  a  step  set  upon  my  heart.  They  neared  the  nest 
door,  and  I  listened  to  hear  if  they  there  stopped; — they  did,  but  it  was  but  for  a  moment — and 
again  I  heard  the  door  swing  slowly  open — no  hand  approaching  it — and  the  steps  again 
advancing — they  reached  the  next  door;  and  again,  the  door  opened  without  hand  to  open, 
and  for  a  moment  the  steps  ceased ;  and  again  that  horrid  groan,  now  louder  and  more  distinct, 
and  seeming  to  fill  the  air — and  again  the  steps,  now  in  the  next  room,  and  approaching  my 
door,  were  distinctly  audible;  and  as  I  fearfully  glanced  at  it,  I  saw  that  the  door  was  partially 
open,  and  that  no  barrier  existed  between  me  and  the  creature,  whether  mortal  or  spiritual,  that 
approached.  I  wished  to  fly,  but  -my  limbs  were  powerless.  I  was  bathed  in  a  cold  perspiration, 
and  if  ever  in  my  life  such  a  thing  happened,  I  know  that  then — 

"  Each  particular  hair  did  stand  on  end 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine." 

I  reasoned  within  myself,  that  if  it  were  a  spirit,  no  spirit  of  evil  could  or  would  approach 
the  corpse  of  the  sainted  girl — that  she  had  never  thought  harm  to  a  mortal  in  life,  and  certainly 
not  in  her  death  and  departure  to  Immortality  and  glory — no  harm  could  come  to  any  one,  most 
of  all  to  me,  who  had  in  life  thought  of  her  but  as  an  angel;  still  I  could  not  control  my  feelings. 
Abject  horror  had  command  of  me,  and  I  would  have  fled  had  my  limbs  not  refused  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  my  mind.  And  still  the  steps — pat,  pat^fell  upon  the  floor ;  now  every  one  seemed 
a  weight  of  lead  upon  me,  sinking  me  to  the  earth.  They  reached  the  door — it  swung  slowly 
open,  and  revealed  to  my  sight — my  old  playmate.  Carlo,  a  Newfoundland  dog,  nearly  twenty 
years  old — a  family  pet,  who  had  so  far  gained  on  the  affections  of  the  family  that  the  inner 
doors  of  the  house  were  always  left  open  for  him  to  come  in  to  the  warm  rooms  inside,  to  pass 
the  cold  winter  nights.  Eeader,  have  you  ever  heard  the  shake  and  yawn  of  on  old  dog  sud- 
denly awakened  ?    I  have  never  feared  ghosts  since  then. 

-  -  -  The  Sierra  Citizen,  the  most  readable  paper  of  the  mterior,  comes  to  us 
enlarged  and  in  a  new  dress.  Mr.  C.  B.  McDonald,  who  has  so  ably  conducted  it, 
still  continues  his  labors ;  in  fact,  what  would  the  Citizen  be  without  him  ?  Thus 
does  he  open  a  well  written  anniversary  sketch,  entitled  "The  Snow  Storm:" 

"  Bleak,  dreary  November,  dark  and  dank  1  How  many  dismal  stories  are  suggested  by  the 
very  name,  that  sounds  like  the  whirring  of  the  loose  window  pane  of  a  stormy  night!  The 
month  in  which  consumption  claims  its  victim,  and  in  which  the  last  leaf  of  Autumn  is  torn 
from  the  trees. 

"  Six  years  ago  to-day — oh,  what  a  long,  long  time  it  is! — six  times  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  since  our  shadow  fell  beneath  the  old  roof  tree — but  no  matter ;  six  years  ago  to-day, 
we  were  'snowed  in'  in  one  of  those  deep  gorges  between  the  Pitt  Eiver  and  Feather  River 
Valleys.  In  the  evening,  the  clouds  that  had  been  gathering  and  condensing  for  several  days, 
sank  lower  and  lower  down  the  mountains,  and  great  flakes  of  snow  came  sailing  slowly  down, 
plainly  indicating  a  tremendous  snow  storm,  which  did  come,  and  was  very  nearly  the  winding 
sheet  of  our  little  party  of  way-worn  emigrants. 

"  Old  blankets  and  fragments  of  wagon  covers  were  stretched  on  poles,  with  a  huge  pine-knot 
flre  built  in  front.  Under  these  temporary  shelters  little  groups  were  collected,  in  which  might 
be  found  various  specimens  of  the  genus  homo,  some  smoking  their  pipes  and  speculating  on 
the  probable  consequences  of  the  storm,  with  a  sangfroid  peculiar  to  mountain  men,  at  the 
same  time  telling  stories  of  their  expeditions  in  the  Kooky  Mountains,  where  they  encountered 
snow  storms  in  comparison  with  which  the  present  was  nothing  but  a  squall.  Some  of  us  took 
np  our  quarters  at  the  foot  of  a  leaning  tree,  which  had  been  excavated  by  the  flre — one  of  those 
giants  of  the  northern  forest  whose  shadows  have  for  ages  fallen  upon  the  haunts  of  the  wild 
deer  and  the  savage — and  very  soon  the  light  of  our  camp-fire  chased  away  half  the  horrors  of 
a  night  in  the  wilderness." 
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If  you  desire  to  peruse  the  remainder,  subscribe  forthwith  for  the  Sierra  Citizen. 
-  -  -  Those  who  have  regaled  themselves  upon  the  amusing  literary  pabulum 
furnished  to  us  by  Mr.  Mullet,  the  funniest  of  "fish,"  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
an  article  of  his,  entitled  "Life  on  a  Rancho,"  is  shortly  to  appear  in  Putnam's 
Magazine.  "We  give  below  a  critique  on  "Trovatore,"  which  will  be  best  appreci- 
ated by  those  who  have  read  the  late  New  York  papers.  Mvxllet  writes  us :  "It 
may,  perhaps,  serve  to  enlighten  the  untutored  minds  of  your  benighted  readers. 
I  suppose  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  plot  of  the  opera,  but  you  would  be  still 
less  so,  if  you  were  to  read  the  libretto,  which  is  delightfully  obscure — rather  more 
so  than  my  description."     But  to  the  critique: 

THE    OPERA    IN    SWINEVILLE. 

BY     ME.     MULLET. 

Last  night,  our  citizens  were  regaled  with  that  chef  d'  oewvi'e  of  the  lyric  drama,  "The  Burnt 
Child,  or  the  Harmonions  Blacksmith,"  by  Mr.  Verdi.  The  libretto  was  written  by  the  poet 
Dante  (whose  works  are  now  a  publishing  in  this  place  by  subscription),  assisted  by  his  two 
daughters,  Ann  and  Merca  Dante.  The  leading  characters  were  sustained  by  Mrs.  "Westvalley, 
Signor  Stromboli,  and  Signer  Badyeller,  with  others  whose  names  we  have  not  yet  learned  to 
pronounce.  The  orchestra  is  better  than  our  own  band,  which  consists  of  seven  aceordeons  and 
a  bass  flute.  "We  had  a  large  and  brilliant  house,  newly  shingled  for  the  occasion ;  and  all  the 
accessories  were  perfect,  including  the  public  lorgnette,  which  was  one  of  Dolland's  best  night 
glasses,  arranged  upon  a  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  so  that  the  audience  could  look  through 
it  in  rotation,  merely  by  going  up  a  short  ladder.  We  will  give,  in  a  few  words,  the  outline  of 
the  plot : — It  seems  there  had  been  an  old  grudge  between  Mrs.  Stromboli  and  Mrs.  Westvalley, 
about  a  preserving  kettle  which  the  former  had  borrowed  of  the  latter  and  returned  badly  frac- 
tured. Mrs.  Westvalley  being  of  a  hasty,  passionate  disposition,  immediately  caught  up  Mrs. 
Stromboli's  child  (as  she  thought)  and  threw  him  into  the  fire,  which,  being  of  large  hickory  logs, 
and  very  hot,  consumed  him  before  she  had  time  to  reliect.  She  discovered  afterwards  that  it 
was  her  own  child  she  had  destroyed,  and  felt  really  sorry ;  so  by  way  of  atonement,  being  really 
a  good  hearted  woman,  she  took  another  child  who  happened  to  be  in  the  house,  and  brought 
him  up  like  a  good  mother,  as  she  was  ;  mended  his  stockings,  sent  him  to  school,  and  tipped 
him  regularly  once  a  quarter. 

All  this  amiable  story  was  only  by  way  of  introduction,  and  in  the  first  act  two  bellicose  indi- 
viduals appear,  with  an  extensive  plume  apiece,  and  most  truculent  raiment,  each  of  whom 
reveals  to  a  large  and  discriminating  audience,  in  the  presence  of  the  other,  the  secret  of  his  love 
for  the  prima  donna,  a  practice  which  in  private  life  would  cause  some  bitterness  of  feeling,  but 
which,  upon  the  stage,  only  tends  to  additional  harmony.  It  is  doubtful  for  some  time  which 
of  those  feathered  songsters  will  prevail,  but  finally  the  barytone  (Count  Moon)  gets  the  better 
of  the  tenore,  in  spite  of  his  tin  helmet,  and  he  is  carried  off  to  prison.  Mrs.  Westvalley,  for 
some  inscrutable  reason,  is  put  into  irons  and  sent  off  somewhere  into  the  wings,  by  a  large  and 
efficient  singing  police  force,  also  in  tin  helmets.  Then  comes  in  the  prima  donna  (Leonora) 
who  seems  to  have  a  great  deal  to  say,  though  nobody  knows  where  she  came  from  or  who  she 
belongs  to.  She  appears  to  be  a  very  unhappy  young  woman,  alternating  some  time  between 
diflicult  solos  and  still  more  diflicult  pedestrian  feats,  and  finally  going  off  into  a  "  cadulcion," 
after  what  appears  to  be  a  frantic  attempt  to  climb  into  the  second  story  window  of  somebody's 
private  residence,  and  the  curtain  goes  down  upon  the  dreary  scene.  The  plot  is  somewhat 
obscure  thus  far,  but  it  is  beautifully  cleared  up  in  the  second  act,  by  the  appearance  of  several 
blacksmiths  judiciously  clad  in  armor,  who,  assisted  by  the  orchestra,  commence  vigorously 
hammering  upon  their  respective  anvils,  but  without  the  intervening  piece  of  hot  iron  generally 
used  upon  such  occasions,  whereat  the  Swinevillains  marvelled  greatly.  After  this  grand 
mechanical  display  they  all  disappeared,  but  soon  rushed  in  again  armed  with  swords;  and  not 
having  their  tempers  sweetened  and  subdued  by  the  chastening  influence  of  Christianity,  they 
immediately  commenced  a  free  fight.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  them,  however,  to  sing  a  trio  and 
chorus,  which  had  such  a  moving  effect  that  they  all  vanished,  forgetting  all  about  the  "  scrim- 
mage," thus  proving  conclusively  the  power  of  music  upon  the  savage  breast.  In  the  next 
place  Count  Moon  enters,  and  barytoniously  bewails  until  Mrs.  Westvalley  cornea  in  and  kindly 
informs  him,  by  means  of  severe  vocalization  and  some  help  from  the  orchestra,  that  his  rival, 
whom  he  has  just  hanged,  is  his  own  brother,  and  the  identical  child  who  so  narrowly  escaped 
roasting  in  the  prologue.    His  emotion  at  these  pleasant  tidings  is  "  right  smart,"  and  he  is 
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obliged  to  titillate  his  nose  with  a  lace  pocket  handkerchief,  take  several  manly  strides,  and  sing 
a  song  of  considerable  length  before  he  can  compose  himself.  Then  she  takes  her  turn,  and  goes 
oflf  into  a  paroxysm;  but  she  soon  finds  that  violent  gesticulation  will  not  do,  because  the  shackles 
are  too  large  for  her  wrists,  and  she  is  afraid  her  irons  will  drop  off,  so  she  subsides  into  such  a 
magnificent  solo  that  we  are  all  compelled  to  cry  bravo,  regardless  of  gender.  Captain  Cognosco, 
the  chief  of  our  dilettanti,  who  was  just  out  of  peanuts,  commenced  applauding  in  the  middle  of 
a  shake,  and  could  only  be  induced  to  desist  when  she  had  finished  her  cadenza.  About  this 
time  they  all  settle  away  upon  the  stage  with  more  or  less  violence,  and  expire,  one  after  the 
other,  in  the  flower  of  thcdr  youth,  leaving  the  audience  much  affected  at  their  untimelj^  fate, 
although  they  are  nothing  but  foreigners.  We  suppose  for  an  instant  that  they  all  died  like 
Lord  Lovel,  of  pure  sorrow,  but  are  speedily  enlightened  by  a  couple  of  arpeggios  from  the 
fiddles,  one  of  which  clearly  but  concisely  informs  us,  that  tlie  female  party  has  just  poisoned 
herself  with  ratsbane,  and  the  other  explains  tli.at  the  male  party  have  all  punctured  the  aorta. 
Nothithstanding  they  are  all  dead,  very  dead,  we  persist  in  calling  them  out,  and  they  have  a 
sort  of  apotheosis,  with  the  aid  of  holyhocks  and  spring  onions,  and  we  all  go  home  refreshed 
and  contented. 

Where  all  was  so  perfect  it  would  be  invidious  to  particularize,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
commending  Mrs.  "Westvalley,  for  the  foreshortening  of  her  left  arm  in  the  grand  quintelle 
between  herself  and  Stromboli  in  the  second  act.  The  chorus  also  deserve  great  credit  for  the 
admirable  precision  of  their  gestures,  first  with  the  right  hand,  and  then  with  the  left.  There 
w.as  a  brilliant  effect  produced  by  one  of  tlie  heavy  hammers,  which  came  off  the  handle  and 
rattled  upon  the  feet  of  the  scaly  breeched  warriors,  causing  some  unexpected  gyrations.  We 
must  not  overlook  some  faults,  the  effect  of  a  too  liasty  preparation.  Capt.  Cognosco  rem.arked 
that  Mrs.  Westvalley  looked  badly  about  the  fetlocks,  and  had  tlie  effect  generally  of  not  being 
well  groomed;  and  the  voice  of  the  prima  donna,  whose  name  we  have  forgotten,  was  a  little 
husky,  which,  we  learn,  was  caused  by  eating  too  much  coarse  corn  bread  for  supper.  Mrs. 
Westvalley's  voice  iswezso  allegyetto,  of  great  power  and  brilliancy,  though  somewhat  shaky  in 
the  c!a  capo  notes.  We  also  noticed  a  muffled  tone,  which  was  caused  by  her  wearing  a  night 
cap  on  the  stage.  Signer  Badyeller  is  a  robust  barytone,  of  great  power  and  pre-eminence, 
whose  only  faults  are  those  of  youth  ane  inexperience.  lie  is  only  sixt3'-flve,  and  will  improve 
as  he  grows  older.  Signer  Stromboli  was  rnost  excellent  in  the  vocal  passiiges,  though  his  sing- 
ing was  decidedly  bad.  The  orchestra  was  perfect,  as  a  whole ;  but  we  think  the  instrumental 
parts  had  better  be  omitted.  The  bass  was  metallic,  and  there  was  an  unpleasant  toughness 
about  the  strings.  We  also  noticed  a  reedy  tone  in  one  of  the  clarionettos.  To  conclude,  we 
fully  agree  with  Captain  Cognosco,  that  as  a  whole  it  has  never  been  equalled,  and  only  surpassed 
by  Ossian's  bards  and  New  England  warblers. 

Critics  differ  in  their  estimate  of  Mr.  Verdi,  as  a  composer;  for  our  own  part,  we  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  his  st J  le  has  a  great  many  beauties  and  an  equal  number  of  defects.  The  tout 
enseriible  ofhis  compositions  Is  remarkably  fine,  though  the  effect  altogetheris  a  decided  failure. 
He  has  great  majesty  of  rythm,  with  an  easy  and  graceful  flow  of  staccato,  and  his  monotones 
are  full  of  brilliant  and  fanciful  variety.  His  sostenuto  passages  are  also  much  admired  for  their 
brevity,  and  some  of  his  minor  chords  have  a  ver}'  bold  and  martial  character.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  been  accused  of  introducing  too  much  Hfjraarole.  His  style  is  full  of  abrupt  and 
startling  transitions;  for  instance,  where  the  chorus  leave  off  blacksmilhing  and  go  to  fighting 
and  singing  at  the  same  time ;  and  his  recitative  is  at  times  deficient  in  pathos.  The  intervals 
between  the  acts  are  too  long,  and  some  of  his  finest  passages  are  liable  to  be  forgotten.  His 
cressendo  sometimes  degenerates  into  a  mere  swell,  and  his  diminuendo  has  been  very  justly 
accused  of  tapering. 

To-morrow  night  we  are  to  have  Hogarth's  grand  opera  of  "  Cantharides,"  and  the  first  act  of 
"Nebuchadnezzar  dont  know,  sir,"  in  which  will  be  introduced  the  popular  Scotch  song  of 
"Erin  goBraugh." 

-  -  -  The  article  headed  '■  Eevolutionary  Heroes,"  has  been  lying  for  publica- 
tion since  the  middle  of  October,  and  has  been  in  type  for  some  time.  Events 
from  Central  America,  recently  announced,  may  seem  to  throAV  it  somewhat  out 
of  place,  but  as  the  spirit  of  those  "heroes"  seems  still  to  be  more  than  sufSciently 
rife  amonst  us,  and  it  does  not  speak  of  "Walker  as  an  individual,  but  as  an  ex- 
ample of  that  spirit,  we  have  allowed  it  to  stand.  -  -  -  The  following  poems 
were  crowded  out  of  the  last  number.  According  to  promise,  we  make  space  for 
them  this  issue. 
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THE  LANDLADY'S  DAUGHTER.— Feom  the  Geeman  op  TJuland. 


Forth  from  their  bookish  labors 

Tliree  youthful  stuflents  go, 
"Where  Heidelburg  looks  frowning 

On  the  silvery  Khine  below ; 
On  to  Frau  Werthen's  hostel, 

With  eager  steps  they  hie, 
For  they  love  beyond  the  grape-juice 

Her  daughter's  beaming  eye. 

'  Frau  Werthen,  wilt  thou  for  us, 

Bid  thy  brightest  Eheuish  flow  ?" 
But  Frau  "Werthen  drooped  in  sadness, 

"With  a  mother's  withering  woe; 
And  she  spake  to  them,  all  weeping, 

"The  light  from  hence  hath  fled, 
And  its  music  is  all  silent, 

For  my  beautiful  is  dead  I " 

Then  straight  into  the  chamber 
"Where  death  and  silence  reigned, 

Moiirniug,  went  the  youthtul  students, 
By  one  love,  one  sorrow  chained. 


Spake  the  first  in  gentle  wailing, 

As  in  reverence  bent  his  knee, 
'  Oh,  I  knew  not  how  I  loved  thee, 

Till  thou  wert  lost  to  me ! " 

The  second,  as  he  gazed  upon 

The  calm  and  gentle  dead. 
From  the  gushing  fountains  of  his  heart 

The  bitter  tear-drops  shed ; 
And  he  said,  "Now  thou  art  gone,  I  know 

How  many  a  perished  year 
Hath  twined  thee  round  and  round  my  heart, 

And  made  the  still  more  dear  !  " 

But  the  third,  in  stern  sorrow, 

Ere  he  dropped  the  shrouding  veil, 
Bent  o'er  his  faded  idol, 

And  kissed  her  lips  so  pale; 
And  he  said,  "I  dearly  loved  thee, 

In  th}''  gentle  maiden  prime  ; 
Cold  and  dead,  to-day,  I  love  thee. 

And  I'll  love  thee  thro'  all  time  I  " 


LOVE    SONG.      TO   - 

BY    C .     E .     HAVENS. 


Oh  !  thou  art  fairer  than  the  dawn 

That  breaks  in  splendor  o'er  the  lake. 
And  sweeter  than  the  fairest  flowers 

That  e'er  were  plucked  for  thy  sweet  sake ! 
Oh !  thou  art  statelier  than  the  swan. 

Whose  queenly  beauty  charms  the  eye! 
I  gaze,  admire,  and  linger  on, — 

But  dare  not  give  thee  sigh  for  sigh. 


Oh !  come,  thou  fairer  than  the  dawn, 

Whose  splendor  greets  me  o'er  the  lake  I 
Oh !  come,  thou  sweeter  than  the  flowers, 

And  wilt  thou  blossom  for  my  sake  ? 
Come,  statelier  than  the  queenly  swan, 

"N'l'hose  beauty  charms  the  pausing  eye; 
And  if  these  lips  are  sealed  and  dumb. 

This  heart  will  answer,  sigh  for  sigh  I 


-  -  -  The  last  of  the  series  of  letters  which  have  so  graphically  depicted  Cali- 
fornia as  it  "was  in  1851  and  1852,  is  published  in  this  number.  There  are  some 
among  those  who  have  not  read  thtm,  that  will,  perhaps,  be  rejoiced ;  but  those 
who  have  perused  them  will,  we  know,  regret  that  the  last  has  been  published. 
Thej  were  written  three  years  since,  to  a  friend  at  home,  were  not  intended  for 
publication,  and  have  been  inserted  with  scarcely  an  erasure  from  us.  They  des- 
cribe most  graphically  many  interesting  little  circumstances  and  peculiarities  of 
life  in  the  mines  in  1852,  which,  without  some  such  record,  would  ere  long  be  for- 
gotten. -  -  Ix  accordance  with  an  invitation  politely  extended  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Oakland  College  School.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  institution,  not  many  weeks  since.  The  day  was  auspicious,  and  a 
large  gathering  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  assembled  in  the  city  among  the 
trees,  to  listen  to  the  exercises,  and  to  applaud  the  very  eloquent  oration  of  Dr. 
Scott  and  the  brilliant  poem  of  our  gifted  confrere,  Mr.  Frank  Soule.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Scott,  we  are  enabled  to  lay  his  discourse,  in  extenso,  before 
our  readers.  We  "were,  unfortunately,  not  able  to  procure  the  poem,  or  that  would 
have  been  presented  also.  We  trust  Mr.  Soule  will  prepare  it  for  the  press  at  no 
late  day.  The  other  literary  exercises  passed  off  with  much  spirit,  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  institution  have  much  cause  for  congratulation  upon  tlie  success  which 
has  already  crowned  their  enterprise.  After  the  oration  had  been  delivered,  a 
procession  was  formed,  which  wound  round  among  the  trees,  preceded  by  a  fine 
band,  and  repaired  to  a  grove  where  was  spread  an  ample  collation.  The  College 
school  is  delightfully  situated,  and  we  tnist  that  before  many  years  shall  have  pas- 
sed, an  academical  department  will  be  added  to  the  institution.  -  -  -  A  feiexd 
has  sent  us  the  following  incidents  connected  with  "The  Beggar's  Opera,"  for  which 
we  tender  many  thanks : 
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BEGGAK'S    OPERA. 

It  was  Dean  Swift  who  first  suggested  to  Gay  the  Idea  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  by  observing 
what  an  odd  pretty  sort  of  a  thing  a  Newgate  Pastoral  might  make.  "  Gay,"  says  Mr.  Pope, 
"was  inclined  to  try  at  such  a  thing  for  sometime;  but  afterwards  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
write  a  comedy  on  the  same  plan.  This  was  what  gave  rise  to  the  Begsrai-'s  Opera.  He  began 
on  it;  and  when  he  first  mentioned  it  to  Swift,  the  doctor  did  not  much  like  the  project,  As  he 
carried  it  on,  he  showed  what  he  wrote  to  both  of  ns;  and  we  now  and  then  gave  a  correction, 
or  a  word  or  two  of  advice;  but  it  was  wholly  of  his  own  writing.  When  it  was  done,  neither 
of  us  thought  it  would  succeed.  We  showed  it  to  Congreve,  who,  after  reading  it  over,  said, 
'  It  would  either  take  greatly,  or  be  damned  confoundedly.'  We  were  all  at  the  first  night  of  it, 
in  great  uncertainty  of  the  event,  till  we  were  very  much  encouraged  by  our  hearing  the  Duke 
of  Argylo,  who  satin  the  next  box  to  us,  say,  'it  will  do — it  must  do — I  see  it  in  the  eyes  of 
them.  This  was  a  good  while  before  the  first  act  was  over,  and  so  gave  us  ease  soon  ;  for  that 
duke  (beside  his  own  good  taste)  has  as  particular  a  knack  as  any  one  now  living,  in  discovering 
the  taste  of  the  public.  He  was  quite  right  in  this,  as  usual ;  the  good  nature  of  the  audience 
appeared  stronger  and  stronger  every  act,  and  ended  in  a  clamor  of  applause." 

During  Mr.  Colman's  management  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  the  Magistrates  of  Bow  street, 
with  wondrous  regard  for  the  public  morals,  wished  to  suppress  the  Beggar's  Opera,  whicli  was 
then,  as  now,  a  great  favorite.    The  following  is  the  correspondence  that  passed  on  the  subject : 

FBOM  THE  MAGISTRATES  IN  BOW  STREET. 

"  The  Magistrates  now  sitting  in  Bow  street,  present  their  compliments  to  Mr.  Colman,  and 
acquaint  him,  that  on  the  Beggar's  Opera  being  given  out  to  be  played  some  time  ago,  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  they  requested  the  managers  of  that  theatre  not  to  exhibit  this  opera,  deeming  it 
productive  of  mischief  to  society,  as  in  their  opinion  it  most  undoubtedly  increased  the  number 
of  thieves ;  and  that  the  managers  obligingly  returned  for  answer,  that  for  that  night  it  was  too 
late  to  stop  it,  but  that  for  the  future  they  would  not  play  it  if  the  other  house  did  not.  Under 
these  circumstances,  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  the  principles  of  humanity,  the  magistrates  make 
the  same  request  to  Mr.  Colman,  and  the  rest  of  the  managers  of  his  Majesty's  Theatre  Eoyal, 
Covent  Garden,  the  same  opera  being  advertised  to  be  pUiyed  there  this  night. 

"  Bow  street,  October  2T,  1773." 

ANSWER. 

"Mr.  Colman  presents  his  best  respects  to  the  magistrates,  with  whose  note  he  has  been  just 
honored.  He  has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  submitting  it  to  the  other  managers;  but  for 
his  own  part  cannot  help  differing  In  opinion  with  the  magistnites,  thinking  ttiat  the  theatre  is 
one  oithe  very  few  hoiises  in  the  7ieighborhood  that  does  not  contribute  to  increase  the  number 
of  thieves. 

"  Covent  Garden,  Wednesday  Morn." 

-    -    -    We  cannot  more  appropriately  close  this  volume  than  by  presenting  the 

following  verses  from  an  unpublished  poem,  by  Edward  Pollock,  entitled  "King 

Krion." 

GBEEK    WAKRIOE'S    SONG. 

BY      EDWARD      POLLOCK. 


Glory  and  love  divide  my  heart; 

Or  shall  I  be  supreme  or  blest? 
Heroic  dreams  and  amorous,  part 

The  empire  of  my  breast. 
Immortals,  teach  me  to  declare. 
How  shall  my  heart  its  homage  share  ? 

Bring  the  fleet  barb,  the  standard  fly  I 
The  chariots  scour  the  cloudy  plain ; 

Hark,  hark ! — their  war-shouts  rend  the  sky, 
And  rock  the  land  and  main. 

Farewell,  sweet  love — they  wait  for  me ; — 

Alas !  I  linger  still  with  thee. 

Launch  on  the  far  resounding  seas 
The  fleet- wing'd  rovers  of  the  deep ; — 

Away,  away ! — as  roams  the  breeze, 

That  rifles  sweets  from  flowers  and  trees, 
The  foaming  waves  we  sweep ; 

But  what  were  wealth  from  warlike  toil, 

If  beauty  were  not  glory's  spoil  ? 

Along  the  yellow  sands,  at  eve. 
What  heaven  to  wander  by  thy  side, 

While  the  hot  sun  salutes  the  wave. 
His  bright  and  blushing  bride, — 

Did  not  consuming  passion's  flame 

Change  to  the  burning  blush  of  shame ! 


For  who  would  name  the  recreant  slave, 
Who,  rusting  with  inglorious  rest. 

Deserts  the  banquet  of  the  brave 
To  dream  on  woman's  breast? 

Scorn  of  the  valiant  such  must  prove: 

Away! — I  cannot  think  of  love! 

My  brazen  spear,  my  sword,  my  shield, 
My  tent  on  shore,  my  bark  at  sea. 

The  rushing  wave,  the  reddened  field. 
Are  joys  enough  for  me. 

Seducing  maid,  your  wiles  no  more 

Shall  win  me  from  the  battle's  roar  I 

My  brazen  spear,  my  sword,  my  shield, — 
But  what  shall  sooth  my  hours  of  peace. 

When  weighty  arms  no  more  I  wield. 
When  the  wild  combats  cease? 

Then,  Myra,  then  what  spells  shall  close 

My  storm  of  tumult  in  repose  ? 

Ah!  maiden  with  the  dark,  bright  eye, 
I  cannot  bid  your  charms  depart ! 

Still,  with  wild  war  and  tumult  high. 
You  share  my  unsettled  heart ; 

And  still  Oorleo's  breast  must  be 

Rent  by  heroic  dreams,  and  sweeter  dreams  of 
thee. 


[END    OF    VOL.    lY.] 
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MAI^IFESTO  TO  THE  MEIICAN  REPUBLIC. 


The  display  whicb.  was  made  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Republic,  in  regard  to  the  attempt  to  colonize  the  territories 
of  the  Californias,  and  the  results  which  followed  the  expe- 
dition which  Sehors  Don  Jose  Maria  Hijar  and  Don  Jose 
Maria  Padres  undertook  for  that  purpose,  oblige  me  to  laj 
before  the  public  a  brief  but  exact  notice  of  the  facts  as  they 
occurred.  As  the  enterprise  did  not  result  as  the  directors 
intended,  it  is  sought  to  attribute  to  me  the  blame  of  the 
miscarriage,  when  it  is  exclusively  due  to  their  want  of  cal- 
culation, bad  combinations,  and  underhanded  management. 
The  public,  in  view  of  the  facts,  will  judge  of  persons. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1832,  the  Supreme  Government  ap- 
pointed me  Political  Chief  of  Upper  California,  upon  which 
duty  I  entered  in  January,  1833.  In  the  month  of  March  I 
fell  seriously  ill,  for  which  reason  I  asked  to  be  relieved. 
As  at  that  time  the  territory  had  just  emerged  from  a  dan- 
gerous crisis,  and  as  yet  I  did  not  consider  extinguished 
the  causes  of  the  revolution  which  had  kept  the  inhabitants 
divided,  I  thought  that  it  was  not  a  time  to  separate  the 
political  and  military  commands  in  two  distinct  persons,  as 
had  been  desired,  but  that  a  single  individual  ought  to  dis- 
charge both  functions  ;  so  I  represented  to  the  Supreme  Gov- 
ernment when  I  asked  for  my  relief,  because  it  appeared  to 
me  that  I  might  do  so  with  propriety,  as  I  was  not  then  even 
remotely  thinking  of  remaining  in  the  command,  for  my 
health  was  greatly  broken,  and  I  was  only  anxious  to  return 
to  the  bosom  of  my  family. 

The  Adjutant  Inspector,  Don  Jose  Maria  Padres,  in  the 
year  1830,  manifesting  a  great  interest  in  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians,  but  with  no  very  good  intentions,  as 
has  been  developed,  projected  the  secularization  of  the  Mis- 
sions in  this  territory,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law  of  the  13th  of  September,  1813.  At  that  period  the 
Governor  of  this  Territory  was  Lieut.  Col.  Don  Jose  Maria 
de  Echandeia,  whom  Padres  easily  enlisted,  presenting  him 
a  project  which,  in  the  following  line,  he  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished by  proclamation  and  to  be  put  into  execution,  just  at 
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the  moment  that  Lieut.  Col.  Yictoria  arrived  to  relieve  him  ; 
and  as  much  from  this  incident  as  because  the  Supreme  Gov- 
ernment was  not  consulted,  this  enterprise,  which  the  said 
Victoria  ordered  to  be  suppressed,  was  defeated.  As  Padres 
had  secretly  enlisted  various  patriots  who,  in  good  faith,  were 
desirous  for  the  secularization,  he  had  many  co-workers,  who 
afterwards,  as  much  from  the  exaggeration  of  the  principles 
which  he  had  inculcated  in  them  as  from  the  severity  with 
which  it  was  thought  to  govern  them,  were  so  many  oppo- 
nents of  Victoria  in  the  revolution  which  was  formed  against 
his  person,  headed  by  Echandeia — a  revolution  which,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  causes,  threw  this  Territory  into  con- 
sternation, because  the  government  was  destroyed  and  the 
consequences  felt,  and  because  the  citizens  in  general  were 
divided  and  embittered  against  each  other.  Thus  it  is  that 
when  I  arrived,  the  Territory  was  in  complete  anarchy,  from 
which  it  had  not  as  yet  recovered.  The  Supreme  Govern- 
ment highly  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  Echandeia  and 
Padres,  and  commanded  me,  if  I  found  the  edict  of  seculariza- 
tion in  operation,  that  I  should  order  it  to  be  suspended,  re- 
placing the  Missions  in  their  ancient  condition,  but  not  the 
less  to  report  whether  they  were  or  not  in  a  state  to  be  sec- 
ularized, in  order  to  undertake  it  with  due  circumspection  ; 
and  not  the  less  to  go  on  gradually  dividing  the  lands  of  the 
Missions  among  the  neophytes,  in  order  insensibly  to  con- 
vert them  into  private  property.  Padres  was  ejected  from 
this  country  by  Victoria,  but  he  left  sowed  the  germ  of  the 
revolution  which  afterwards  appeared,  and  which  owes  its 
origin  to  the  project  of  secularizing  the  Missions. 

As  the  distance  from  here  to  Mexico  is  so  great,  I  recov- 
ered before  learning  what  course  the  Government  would 
adopt,  and  made  known  to  it  that  I  was  able  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  my  of&ce.  The  Government  commanded  me  then  to 
continue  in  the  discharge  of  both  branches,  as  I  was  then 
doing,  notwithstanding  that  on  the  receipt  of  my  first  com- 
munication, it  had  ordered  the  Adjutant  Inspector,  Don  Jose 
Maria  Padres,  to  proceed  to  California  and  take  charge  of 
the  military  command  in  the  event  that  I  continued  ill  and 
wished  to  go  to  Mexico. 

When  this  despatch  was  delivered,  Senor  Gomez  Farias 
was  in  power,  with  whom  the  Adjutant  Inspector,  Don  Jose 
Maria  Padres,  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy,  as  he  himself 
has  published,  and  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity,  he 
labored  effectively  for  the  passage  of  the  law  of  the  17th  of 
August,  1833,  for  the  secularization  of  the  Missions  of  the 
Californias  ;  for  the  undertaking  of  the  colonization  of  both 
Territories  ;  and  that  Sehor  Don  Jose  Maria  de  Hijar  should 
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be  named  Political  Chief  of  Upper  California  and  Director 
of  Colonization.  It  were  easy  to  persuade  one  of  tlie  utility 
and  suitableness  of  these  projects  if  they  did  not  embrace 
other  objects,  which  time  has  disclosed.  But  the  Goyern- 
ment,  animated  by  the  best  desires  for  the  felicity  and  pro- 
gress of  the  country,  took  under  its  protection  these  magni- 
ficent schemes.  Padres  congratulated  himself  on  seeing  the 
realization  of  the  plans  he  had  meditated  since  the  year  1830, 
and  obtained  the  appointment  of  Sub-Director  of  Coloni- 
zation. Preparations  for  the  voyage  are  made,  and  people 
are  engaged  in  the  name  of  the  Government  for  Coloniza- 
tion. I  do  not  know  what  aid  they  received,  but  it  is  public 
that  the  Government  made  great  disbursements  down  to  the 
embarkation  of  the  expedition  in  the  port  of  San  Bias. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1834,  I  received  the  supreme 
order  which  follows  : 

"  Office  of  the  First  Seceetary  op  State,  > 
"  Department  of  the  Interior.  ) 
"  The  most  Excellent  Seiior  Yice  President  in  exercise  of 
the  supreme  executive  power,  has  been  pleased  to  relieve  you 
from  the  duties  of  Political  Chief  of  that  Territory  and  to 
nominate  Don  Jose  Maria  Hijar  for  that  position,  to  whom 
you  will  immediately  surrender  the  command.  At  the  same 
time,  His  Excellency  commands  me  to  thank  you,  as  I  do,  for 
the  zeal  with  which  you  have  discharged  those  duties,  and 
His  Excellency  hopes  that  you  will  continue  your  services  in 
favor  of  order.  The  which  I  communicate  to  you  for  your 
information  and  fulfilment.  a 

"  God  and  Liberty.     Mexico,  July  15, 1853. 

«  GAEOIA. 

"  Seiior  General  Don   Jose  Figueroa,  Political  Chief  of 
Upper  California." 
My  answer  is  of  the  following  tenor  : 

"  PoLiTicaL  Government  of  Upper  California. — No.  7. 

"  Most  Excellent  Senor  : — So  soon  as  Senor  Don  Jose 
Maria  Hijar  presents  himself  in  this  territory,  I  will  deliver 
to  him  the  command  of  the  Political  Government,  which  has 
been  under  my  charge,  as  the  Most  Excellent  Senor  Yice 
President  orders,  and  as  your  Excellency  has  been  pleased  to 
communicate  to  me,  in  your  official  letters  of  the  15th  of  July 
of  the  year  last  past,  which  after  much  delay  I  have  received. 
I  am  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  Most  Excellent  Senor  Yice 
President  for  having  relieved  me  of  this  duty,  so  much  above 
my  small  ability,  and  for  the  distinguished  expressions  with 
which  he  declares  himself  satisfied  with  my  conduct  in  the 
discharge  of  my  functions  ;  and  although  I  may  not  be  able 
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to  boast  that  I  have  fulfilled  the  desires  of  the  Government, 
I  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  having  reestablished  tran- 
quility and  constitutional  order,  which,  when  I  entered  this 
territory,  I  found  relaxed  in  all  the  branches  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. Fortunately,  to-day  we  enjoy  union  and  peace,  in 
pursuit  of  which  I  have  never  spared  any  sacrifice  or  labor. 
I  pledge  myself  to  continue  the  same  course  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  arrival  of  my  successor,  leaving  to  results  to  give 
proof  of  my  good  or  bad  conduct.  In  the  meantime,  your 
Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  make  my  sentiments  known  to 
the  Most  Excellent  Seifior  Vice  President,  to  whom  I  offer 
respectfully  the  homage  of  my  gratitude  and  thanks. 
"  God  and  Liberty.     Monterey,  18th  of  May,  1834. 

"JOSE  PIGUEROA. 

"The  Most  Excellent  Senor  Secretary  of  State  and  Foreign 
Affairs." 

Extra  officially  I  learned  that  with  Senor  Don  Jose  Maria 
de  Hijar  was  coming  a  multitude  of  families  as  colonists,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  although  neither  the 
Government  nor  Senor  Hijar  relied  on  the  local  authorities 
in  this  enterprise,  it  appeared  to  me  prudent  to  make  some 
preparation  for  their  establishment.  With  this  view  I  made 
an  expedition  to  the  frontier,  as  far  as  the  Fort  of  Ross,  the 
establishment  of  the  Russians  nearest  to  us.  I  examined  the 
country  and  selected  the  position  which  seemed  to  me  best 
for  planting  the  colony.  I  established  on  the  same  frontier 
a  post  for  the  protection  of  the  said  colony,  and  returned  to 
wait  for  it  at  the  Capital. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  one  day  before  my  arrival,  I 
received  an  express  from  the  Supreme  Government,  coming 
overland  from  Mexico,  with  the  following  Supreme  Order  : 

"  Office  of  the  First  Secretary  of  State,  > 
"  Departmrnt  of  the  Intetior.  s 
"  The  Most  Excellent  Senor  President  having  been  apprised 
of  the  contents  of  your  despatch  of  the  I8th  of  May  last,  in 
which  you  reply  to  the  order  which  had  been  transmitted 
you,  relieving  you  from  the  duties  of  Political  Chief  of  that 
Territory,  and  say  that  you  will  deliver  the  command  to  Serior 
Hijar  as  soon  as  he  presents  himself,  his  Excellency  has 
ordered  me  to  say  to  you,  in  reply,  that  you  must  not  deliver 
the  said  command,  and  that  you  must  continue  in  discharge 
of  the  Government. 

"  God  and  Liberty.     Mexico,  July  25,  1834. 

"  LOMBAEDO. 

"  Senor  Political   Chief   of   Upper  California,   Don   Jose 
Figueroa." 
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By  the  same  conveyance  I  received  the  first  communications 
which  Sehor  Hijar  directed  to  me  from  the  Port  of  San  Diego, 
where  he  disembarked  on  the  1st  of  September  with  part  of 
the  colony.  On  the  25th  the  corvette-of-war  Morelos  arrived 
at  the  port  of  Monterey,  bringing  Don  Jose  Maria  Padres, 
several  employees,  and  the  rest  of  the  colony. 

From  this  day  commenced  my  difficulties,  and  it  was  easy 
to  foretell  the  consequences.  Sehor  Padres  addressed  me 
officially,  asking  assistance  for  the  colonists  which  had  arrived 
in  his  company,  and  this  is  the  first  notice  which  he  gives  me 
of  his  commission.  The  Supreme  Government  advised  me  no- 
thing in  relation  to  the  undertaking  of  colonization  :  gave 
no  orders  to  the  officers  of  the  Revenue  through  any  channel 
that  they  should  make  any  disbursements  on  the  said  colony  ; 
nor  did  it  even  so  much  as  communicate  to  me  that  it  had 
disposed  of  the  person  of  Don  Jose  Maria  Padres  as  a  sub- 
director  of  the  colony,  he  being  of  the  army  and  coming  to 
serve  in  his  profession  under  my  orders.  Thus  it  is  that  in 
every  respect  the  conduct  of  Padres  appeared  to  me  strange, 
and  though  he  sought  to  satisfy  me,  showing  me  a  despatch 
directed  to  him  by  the  Minister  of  Relations,  by  which  he 
conferred  on  him  the  commission  of  Sub-director  of  Coloni- 
zation, yet  that  was  not  the  mode  in  which  he  ought  to 
have  executed  it,  nor  was  Padres  the  channel  through  which 
a  supreme  order  should  have  been  directed  to  me  ;  nor  ought 
the  Minister  of  Relations  to  have  disposed  of  a  military 
person  without  a  previous  order  from  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  appeared  to  me  pru- 
dent to  keep  silence  and  to  give  him  to  understand  that  my 
responsibility  was  not  clear. 

No  payment  ought  to  be  made  in  the  offices,  unless  a 
supreme  order  communicated  through  the  established  chan- 
nels precedes  it,  and  unless  determined  by  some  law  approved 
by  the  Chambers  of  the  Union  in  the  estimate  for  the  fiscal 
year  ;  yet  against  all  these  express  prohibitions  and  in  spite 
of  the  urgent  necessities  under  which  the  employees,  civil 
and  military,  were  suffering,  I  gave  orders  to  succor  the 
colony,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  exposed  to  perish  whilst 
application  was  being  made  to  superior  authority  for  the 
proper  orders. 

This  is  proof  irrefragable  of  the  incapacity,  improvidence 
and  want  of  calculation  of  the  directors,  who  ought  to  have 
provided  everything  necessary  for  the  people  they  were 
bringing  under  their  charge,  in  order  not  to  expose  them  to 
suffer  from  want :  they  should  have  known  that  it  is  more 
than  twenty  years  that  the  salaries  of  the  few  military  and 
civil  officers  of  this  territory  have  not  been  paid  in  full  for 
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the  want  of  funds,  and  that  besides  increasing  the  necessities 
of  these,  they  would  compromise  the  officers  of  the  revenue, 
as  they  were  without  orders  to  make  payments  to  the  colony. 

As  from  San  Diego  to  Monterey  the  distance  is  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  leagues,  Senor  Hijar  did  not  arrive  at  this 
last  mentioned  point  until  the  14th  of  October. 

I  received  him  with  public  demonstrations  of  friendship 
and  respect ;  I  treated  him  with  the  greatest  distinction  and 
attention,  and  entertained  him  in  the  house  in  which  I  was 
residing.  The  first  compliments  passed,  I  showed  him  the 
order  of  the  Supreme  Government  and  the  necessity  I  was 
under  to  obey  it,  although  with  much  regret  for  any  injury 
which  it  might  cause  to  his  feelings  or  his  interests  ;  I  offered 
him  with  sincerity  and  good  faith  my  small  influence,  and 
that  I  would  engage  the  good  offices  of  the  most  Excellent 
Territorial  Deputation  in  procuring  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment to  invest  him  with  the  office  of  Political  Chief,  and 
that  in  the  meantime  he  should  exercise  the  special  commis- 
sion of  Director  of  the  Colony  ;  finally  I  offered  him,  that  if 
he  could  propose  any  lawful  means  by  which  I  could  deliver 
him  the  command  without  compromising  myself,  I  would  do 
so  with  pleasure,  as  I  was  not  ambitious  of  preserving  it. 

Senor  Hijar,  persuaded  of  my  good  disposition,  convinced, 
perhaps,  that  he  could  not  aspire  to  the  command,  confined 
himself  to  the  special  commission  of  Director  of  the  Colony, 
of  which  the  Government  had  made  no  express  mention.  I, 
although  in  doubt  whether  he  should  be  considered  as  in- 
vested with  this,  after  having  been  divested  of  the  Political 
Government,  saw  no  danger  in  his  remaining  Director  of  the 
Colony,  and  immediately  agreed  that  he  should  exercise  that 
commission,  with  the  reservation  of  reporting  the  fact  to 
superior  authority.  Then  he  demands  of  me  to  deliver  him 
the  property  of  the  Missions,  as  a  thing  inherent  in  his  said 
commission.  I  answered  him  that  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
foundation  of  such  a  pretension,  and  forthwith  he  presents 
me  a  paper  containing  the  following  instructions  : 

"  Office  of  the  First  Secretary  of  State,         ) 
■ '  Department  of  the  Interior.  ^ 
"  Instructions  by  which  Don  Jose  Maria  Hijar  will  regulate 
his  conduct  as  Political  Chief  of  Upper  California,  and 
as  Director  of  Colonization  of  Upper  and  Lower. 
"Article  1.   He  will  begin  by  taking  possession  of  the 
property  belonging  to  the  Missions  of  both  Californias,  and 
the  Military  Commandant,  on  his  responsibility,  will,  when- 
ever required,  render  the  assistance  necessary  for  said  pos- 
session. 
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"Art.  2.  For  the  space  of  one  year,  counted  from  the  day 
the  colonists  arrive  at  the  place  in  which  they  are  to  settle, 
there  shall  be  furnished  to  each  one  of  them  four  rials  a  day 
for  such  as  are  more  than  four  years  old,  and  two  rials  for 
those  of  lesser  age. 

"Art.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  journey  by  sea  and  land  shall 
be  on  account  of  the  Federation  ;  the  equipments  which  may 
have  been  bought  for  their  transportation,  shall  be  given  to 
the  colonists  in  full  property. 

"Art.  4.  Villages  shall  be  formed,  uniting  the  number  of 
families  which  may  be  sufficient  for  living  in  safety,  chosing 
situations  suitable  from  the  quality  of  the  land,  from  the 
abundance  and  salubrity  of  the  waters,  and  from  the  mild- 
ness of  the  winds. 

"Art.  5.  It  will  be  endeavored  as  soon  as  possible  to  make  . 
settlements  on  the  frontiers. 

"Art.  6.  Topographical  plans  will  be  drawn,  in  which  shall 
be  designated  and  marked  out  the  blocks  of  which  the  vil- 
lage is  to  consist.  The  length  of  each  side  of  a  block  shall 
be  one  hundred  varas,  and  all  the  sides  shall  be  equal ;  the 
width  of  the  streets  shall  be  twenty  varas,  and  no  alley  shall 
be  allowed  in  them.  The  Dlazas  shall  be  distributed  at  every 
tenth  street  at  least,  besides  the  greater  plaza,  which  shall  be 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  village. 

"Art.  T.  Care  shall  be  taken  to  unite  the  Indians  with  the 
villages,  mixing  them  with  the  other  inhabitants,  and  no  vil- 
lage shall  be  permitted  to  be  composed  of  them  only. 

"Art.  8.  In  each  one  of  the  blocks,  lots  shall  be  distributed  to 
the  families ,  that  they  may  build  their  houses,  but  it  shall  not 
be  permitted  them  to  do  so  outside  of  the  line  traced  for 
forming  the  street. 

"Art.  9.  Outside  of  these  villages  there  shall  be  given,  in 
full  dominion  and  property,  to  each  family  of  colonists,  four 
caballerias  of  land  if  it  should  be  irrigable,  eight  if  depend- 
ant on  the  seasons,  and  sixteen  if  of  pasturage.  There  shall 
be  given,  also,  four  cows,  four  yoke  of  oxen,  or  two  bulls,  twi> 
broke  horses,  four  colts,  four  fillies,  four  head  of  small  cat- 
tle, (two  male  and  two  female,)  and  besides,  two  ploughs, 
with  their  gear. 

"Art.  10.  Between  sowing  lot  and  sowing  lot  of  the  land 
belonging  to  individuals,  there  shall  remain  vacant  an  extent 
equal  to  two  sowing  lots.  The  Government  shall  have  the 
power  to  dispose  of  the  lands  left  vacant  when  it  sees  fit,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Cfolony  shall  prefer  in  that  case,  and  under 
equal  circumstances,  the  colonists  whose  lands  adjoin. 

"Art.  11.  The  distribution  of  the  movable  property  be- 
longing to  the  Missions  of  California  being  made,  a  sale  shall 
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be  made  of  one-lialf  of  the  remainder  in  tlie  most  advanta- 
geous manner. 

"Art.  12.  There  shall  not  be  sold  to  the  same  family  more 
than  one  hundred  head  of  cattle  of  one  kind. 

"Aet.  13.  The  half  remaining  of  the  movable  or  self-moving 
property  shall  be  preserved  as  the  property  of  the  General 
Government,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  nsed  for 
the  expenses  of  religious  worship ;  the  support  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries ;  the  salaries  of  the  Masters  of  the  Primary  Schools, 
for  furnishing  the  things  necessary  for  children  of  both  sexes 
in  the  Schools  ;  and  for  buying  the  instruments  of  husbandry 
which  are  to  be  distributed  gratis  among  the  colonists. 

"Aet.  14.  The  Political  Chief  and  Director  of  Coloniza- 
tion will  give  at  this  time,  and  annually  thereafter,  a  circum- 
•stantial  account  of  the  product  of  the  property  of  the  Mis- 
sions ;  of  its  application  ;  and  of  that  which  remains  existing 
after  the  division  of  the  movable  and  self-movable  property 
among  the  colonists  has  been  effected, 

"  Art.  15.  He  shall  in  the  same  manner  give  an  account,  at 
least  once  each  year,  of  the  condition  of  the  colonists,  of  the 
obstacles  in  their  way,  if  there  should  be  any,  and  of  the 
means  of  causing  them  to  progress." 

"  LOMBAEDO. 

"Mexico,  23d  April,  1834." 

I  replied  that  for  my  part  these  dispositions  would  be 
obeyed,  although  in  my  opinion  it  was  an  injustice  to  deprive 
the  neophites  of  the  effects  of  the  Missions,  which  they 
regarded  as  their  property.  With  this  terminated  the  private 
conference  which  we  had  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  October, 
and  at  dawn  of  the  16th  I  received  the  following  official  com- 
munication : 

"  Direction  .Geneeal  of  Colonization  in  the  Califoenias. 

"  In  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the  Supreme  General 
Government,  which,  as  Director  of  Colonization,  I  have 
exhibited  to  you,  there  occurs  the  following  article  :  '  Aet.  1. 
He  will  begin  by  taking  possession  of  the  property  belonging 
to  the  Missions  of  both  Californias,  and  the  Military  Com- 
mandant, on  his  responsibility,  will,  whenever  required,  ren- 
der the  assistance  necessary  for  said  possession.' 

"  It  being  then  of  the  greatest  importance  to  begin  my 
Commission,  as  well  to  avoid  the  deterioration  which  the 
Missions  are  suffering,  as  to  better  ike  condition  of  the 
Indians  and  establish  the  families  of  colonists  which  accom- 
pany me,  I  beg  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  your  orders 
to  the  Commissioners  whom  you  have  named  for  the  secular- 
ization, to  the  effect  that  they  shall  act  under  my  directions. 
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and  to  the  Military  Commanders  of  all  the  points  of  the 
Territory,  that  they  shall  furnish  me  or  my  agents,  respec- 
tively, the  assistance  that  may  be  needed  for  the  object  indi- 
cated. I  repeat  to  you  the  protestations  of  my  esteem  and 
distinguished  consideration. 

"  God  and  Liberty.     Monterey,  October  16,  1834. 

"  JOSE  MARIA  DE  HIJAE. 

"  Sehor  Commandant  General,  Don  Jose  Figueroa." 
I  answered  with  this  other : 

"Political  Government  op  Upper  California. 

"  I  will,  as  you  request,  notify  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Missions  to  act  according  to  the  orders  which  you  may  direct 
to  them,  and  the  Military  Commanders  to  lend  assistance  in 
necessary  cases,  all  in  conformity  with  the  dispositions  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  in  the  first  article  of  the  instructions 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  transcribe  me  in  your  note  of 
this  date,  to  which  I  have  the  honor  of  replying.  But  you 
will  permit  me  first  to  consult  the  Most  Excellent  Territorial 
Deputation,  in  order  to  obtain  their  consent,  and  to  expedite 
in  a  better  manner  your  functions  in  this  Commission. 

"  God  and  Liberty.     Monterey,  16th  October,  1834. 

"  JOSE  FIGUEROA. 

"  Sehor  Director  General  of  Colonization,  Don  Jose  Maria 

DE   HiJAR." 

Sehor  Hijar  rejoined  with  the  following  :"" 

"  Direction  General  of  Colonization  in  the  Californias. 
"  By  your  note  of  yesterday's  date  I  am  apprised,  with 
satisfaction,  of  your  favorable  disposition  to  second  the  orders 
of  the  Supreme  General  Government,  first  having  consulted 
the  Most  Excellent  Territorial  Deputation  concerning  my 
Commission  of  Colonization.  I  beg'  you,  if  it  is  possible, 
that  this  business  may  be  finished  to-day.  The  ruinous  dis- 
order in  which  are  found  many  of  the  Missions  where  I  have 
passed,  the  nearness  of  the  time  for  preparing  for  wheat, 
which  the  Missionaries  appear  to  have  forgotten,  undoubtedly 
because  they  fear  to  lose  the  control  of  the  temporalities  ; 
the  clamors  of  the  Indians,  who  at  the  present  moment  are 
suffering  infinitely  ;  the  colony,  which  I  cannot  establish 
until  this  is  settled,  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  to 
undertake  the  labors  which  must  provide  their  subsistence 
during  the  whole  year — all,  all,  Sehor  General,  make  it  mani- 
fest that  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost.  Finally,  I  address 
myself  to  you  as  the  Military  Authority,  to  beseech  the  assist- 
ance of  which  the  first  article  of  my  instructions  speaks,  as 
I  transcribed  in   my  former  communication,  and   I  would 
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grieve  bejond  measure  tliat  the  disturbances  and  irreparable 
losses  whicli  delay  may  occasion  should  rest  upon  your 
responsibility. 

"  God  and  Liberty.     Monterey,  October  17,  1834. 

"JOSE  MAEIA  DE  HIJAR. 

"  Senor  Commandant  G-eneral,  Don  Jose  Figueeoa." 

The  decided  and  tenacious  endeavor  to  get  hold  of  pro- 
perty whose  owners  are  abject  and  helpless  beings,  the 
intimations  which  had  been  divulged  by  the  colonists  and 
Directors  themselves,  concerning  the  magnificent  speculations 
of  the  pompous  Cosmopolitan  Mercantile  Company,  to  which 
belonged  the  brigantine  Natalia,  which  the  Missions  were  to 
have  paid  for  with  seven  thousand  arrobas  of  tallow  ;  and 
above  all,  the  Supreme  Government  having  sent  an  express 
with  the  sole  purpose  that  I  should  not  deliver  the  command, 
n  duced  me  to  distrust  these  demands  for  the  property,  and 

consulted  with  the  Most  Excellent  Territorial  Deputation, 

s  in  the  following  communications  : 

"Political  Goveenment  of  Uppee  Califoenia. 
"  Most  Excellent  Senoe  : — The  law  of  the  23d  of  June, 
1813,  in  its  15th  article  chapter  3,  provides  that  in  marked 
and  grave  cases,  I  shall  take  counsel  of  the  Deputation,  avail- 
ing myself  of  their  lights.  The  internal  regulation  of  this 
body  in  art.  2,  tit.  1,  authorises  me  to  convoke  it  in  extraor- 
dinary sessions.  In  use  of  this  faculty  I  have  ordered  its 
meeting,  which  I  now  see  with  pleasure  has  taken  place.  The 
cause  which  has  induced  this  call  is  exposed  ;  I  am  now  going 
to  lay  before  you  the  subjects  which  will  engage  your  atten- 
tion. The  Supreme  Government,  under  date  the  15tli  of  July, 
1833,  was  pleased  to  relieve  me  from  the  duties  of  Political 
Cheif  of  this  Territory,  naming  in  my  place,  Senor  Don  Jose 
Maria  Hijar  :  under  date  the  13th  of  May  of  this  year  I  an- 
swered that  I  was  ready  to  deliver  him  the  command  as  soon 
as  he  should  present  himself,  and  under  date  25th  of  July  last, 
the  said  Supreme  Government  by  hurried  express,  commands 
me  not  to  surrender  to  Senor  Hijar,  and  to  continue  discharg 
ing  the  duties  of  political  chief.  All  this  appears  by  the 
documents  which  I  have  the  honor  to  present,  and  pray  that 
they  may  be  read  for  the  better  understanding  of  your  body. 
Senor  Hijar  was  also  named  director  of  the  colony  which  has 
just  arrived,  as  appears  from  the  supreme  order  which  also  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  for  your  information.  The  Supreme 
Government  when  notifying  me  not  to  deliver  the  command 
to  Senor  Hijar  made  no  mention  of  the  other  commission  or 
commissions  which  it  had  granted  him.  Thus  it  is  that,  as 
that  of  Director  of  the  Colony  has  a  connection,  so  to  speak, 
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"With  that  of  Political  Chief,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  being 
deprived  of  this  office  he  has  the  authority  to  exercise  that 
commission,  and  in  what  respect,  since,  although  the  one  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  other,  I  lack  precedents,  for  the 
Government  has  advised  me  nothing  relative  to  colonization. 
The  Most  Excellent  Vice  President,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of 
the  sixth  of  April,  1830,  is  authorized  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners for  establishing  colonies,  and  in  my  view  Seiior  Hijar 
ought  to  carry  out  the  undertaking  with  which  he  is  charged  ; 
but  desiring  to  make  myself  certain  and  not  compromise 
myself  in  any  respect,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  hear 
your  advice,  promising  myself  from  your  integrity  and  intel- 
ligence that  you  will  suggest  a  decorous  and  conciliatory 
course.  Seiior  Hijar,  under  date  of  16th  inst.,  has  addressed 
me  the  note  of  which  I  have  also  the  honor  to  send  you  the 
original ;  it  contains  inserted  an  article  of  the  instructions 
which  he  received  from  the  Supreme  Government,  and  in 
conformity  with  this  he  prays  that  the  commissioners  named 
in  virtue  of  the  20th  article  of  the  Provisional  Regulations 
of  secularization  may  act  under  his  orders.  And  here  arises 
a  doubt  for  your  consideration.  Is  Senor  Hijar  Director  of 
Colonization  and  Secularization,  or  only  of  the  first  ?  His 
appointment  says  that  he  is  Director  of  Colonies.  Are 
colonization  and  secularization  one  and  the  same  thing? 
No  ;  but  the  Supreme  Government  commands  him  to  take 
possession  of  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  Missions.  In 
what  character  or  capacity  is  the  jurisdiction  of  these  effects 
to  be  assumed  ?  I  do  not  understand  it.  Be  pleased  to  con- 
sider this  point  and  advise  me  what  is  most  proper. 
"  God  and  Liberty.     Monterey,  17th  October,  1834. 

"JOSE  FIGUEROA- 

"  The  Most  Excellent  Territorial  Deputation  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia." 

"  Political  Government  of  Upper  California. 
"  Most  Escellent  Senor  : — Since  I  took  into  my  hands 
the  reins  of  the  Government  of  this  Territory,  I  have  beheld 
with  pleasure  the  constitutional  course  which,  without  obsta- 
cles or  tumults,  these  peaceful  inhabitants  have  pursued.  I, 
as  the  depository  of  the  public  confidence,  have  venerated  the 
laws  in  which  repose  the  social  guaranties  ;  but  one  of  those 
unforeseen  accidents  through  which  the  genius  of  evil  exer- 
cises its  malign  influence,  seeks  to  snatch  from  us  that  envia- 
ble tranquillity  which,  to  Californians  alone,  it  is  given  to 
enjoy.  Unexpectedly  a  complication  of  events  has  occurred 
which  gives  rise  to  a  divergence  of  opinion  in  the  public 
mind,  and  it  is  not  unknown  to  you  what  means  are  put  in 
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play  to  affect  us  with,  the  exaggerated  ideas  which,  unfor- 
tunately, are  devouring  our  brothers  in  the  interior  of  the 
Republic.  The  ostensible  motive  of  discontent  consists  in 
the  supreme  order  which  I  have  laid  before  you,  to  the  effect 
that  1  should  not  deliver  the  political  command  to  Serior  Don 
Jose  Maria  Hijar,  who  had  been  named  to  that  office.  Tour 
Excellencies  are  apprised  of  the  communications  had  in  this 
respect,  and  know  that  I  have  had  no  part  in  the  change, 
since  I  neither  seek  nor  desire  to  continue  in  the  office.  I 
have  discharged  its  duties,  and  I  will  continue  to  do  so,  so 
long  as  the  Supreme  Government  and  the  dwellers  on  this 
soil  honor  me  with  their  confidence  ;  but  if  my  continuing  in 
command  is  to  produce  discord  and  discontent  in  the  family 
of  Californians  with  whom  I  am  identified  in  feeling,  I  am 
resolved  to  renounce  it.  In  proof  of  my  disinterestedness,  I 
have  proposed  to  Your  Excellencies  that,  if  the  duty  of  obey- 
ing is  reconcilable  with  the  public  exigency,  you  should  point 
out  the  means  of  which  I  should  avail  myself,  and  no  other 
consideration  will  withhold  me  from  surrendering  the  com- 
mand. In  conformity  with  this  protestation,  I  now  offer  to 
Your  Excellencies  to  make  a  voluntary  resignation  of  the 
command,  if  at  this  price  is  to  be  preserved  the  tranquillity 
of  Californians,  whose  fortunes  interest  me  so  much.  My 
resolution  is  based  on  the  public  opinion,  energetically  man- 
ifested in  favor  of  the  separation  of  the  political  from  the 
military  command,  and  the  conviction  that  the  Supreme  Gov- 
ernment, interested  as  I  am  in  the  progress  of  this  fortunate 
country,  will  approve  my  conduct,  and  esteem  it  as  prompted 
by  true  patriotism  and  the  result  of  circumstances.  No  sac- 
rifice, most  Excellent  Sehor — no  sacrifice  is  costly  to  me  for 
preserving  the  liberty  and  tranquillity  of  the  Territory.  I 
desire  to  be  the  only  victim  that  shall  be  immolated  on  the 
sacred  altars  of  concord.  Let  Californians  be  kept  in  peace, 
and  upon  me  fall  the  consequences  and  the  responsibility. 
The  will  of  this  nascent  people  is  my  North— Your  Excel- 
lency is  the  organ  through  which  it  is  to  be  expressed ;  may 
my  prayers  be  fulfilled,  and  the  desires  of  my  compatriots 
satisfied. 

"  God  and  Liberty.     Monterey,  October  lY,  1834. 

"  JOSE  FIGUEROA. 

"  Most  excellent  Territorial  Deputation." 

I  knew  very  well  that  the  Direction  of  Colonization  gave 
him  no  power  to  dispose  of  or  administer  the  property  of  the 
Missions  ;  but  I  wished  to  gratify  his  desires,  and  only  sought 
to  establish  guarantees  which  should  secure  in  his  hands  the 
safety  of  property  for  which  I  was  responsible  as  Political 
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Chief ;  but  the  subtleties  with  which  it  was  sought  to  sur- 
prise me  caused  me  to  vary  my  intention,  and  to  place  the 
question  in  its  true  point  of  view. 

The  followers  of  Sehor  Hijar  sought  to  mislead  public 
opinion  and  to  alarm  the  inhabitants  of  this  Territory  in 
order  to  expel  me  ignominiously,  and  furtively  to  get  the  con- 
trol of  the  government.  Subversive  notions  were  propagated 
under  the  pretext  of  dividing  the  two  commands  in  two  dis- 
tinct persons,  and  becoming  independent  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public ;  the  abject  Indians  were  sought  to  be  roused  ;  interest 
and  ignoble  passions  were  put  in  play,  and,  in  a  word,  it 
was  sought  to  intimidate  me  by  attempts  at  revolutions  under 
various  and  specious  pretexts,  such  as  that  the  Most  Excel- 
lent President  of  the  Republic  had  changed  the  system  of 
Federation,  and,  with  an  armed  hand,  destroyed  the  represen- 
tation of  the  national  sovereignty.  My  conduct  under  such 
circumstances  is  manifested  in  the  protestation  which  I  made 
to  the  Most  Excellent  Deputation :  to  obey  the  Government 
and  not  to  oppose  the  general  will.  Behold  my  decision  :  I 
am  commanded  not  to  deliver  the  command  to  Sehor  Hijar, 
but  I  was  ready  to  deposite  it  in  the  hands  of  the  First 
Yocal,  who  is  the  person  whom  the  law  of  the  5th  of  May, 
1822,  calls  to  the  government  in  default  of  a  Political  Chief. 
Nevertheless,  I  desired  to  support  my  resolution  with  the 
voice  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  Deputation,  in  order  to  declare  its  opinion,  referred 
the  papers  to  a  committee  of  its  members,  and  these  were  the 
moments  in  which  were  most  plied  the  means  of  policy, 
friendship  and  intrigue  to  deceive  that  body.  Notwithstand- 
ing, it  acted  with  the  dignity  which  belonged  to  its  office,  and 
resolved  as  follows  : 

"  Most  Excellent  Senoe  :  The  Committee  of  Government 
report,  That  the  unexpected  events  which  have  so  justly 
attracted  the  public  attention  were  presented  in  their  true 
point  of  view,  and  from  the  protracted  investigation  which 
has  been  made  of  them,  it  results  :  that  having  resolved  upon 
the  separation  of  the  political  and  military  commands,  the 
Supreme  Government  appointed  Senor  Don  Jose  Maria  Hijar, 
which  personage  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember last  past,  bringing  also  a  colony  of  persons  of  both 
sexes,  in  the  capacity  of  its  Director.  The  same  Supreme 
Government,  for  causes  unexpressed,  and  in  exercise  of  its 
authority,  ordered  that  the  command  should  not  be  turned 
over  to  Sehor  Hijar,  and  General  Dou  Jose  Figueroa  should 
continue  to  discharge  its  duties.  This  incident  has  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  public  in  an  imperfect  manner.     The 
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intention  of  the  supreme  order  has  been  perverted,  and  it 
has  been  attributed  to  a  change  of  system  attempted  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  Such  ideas  and  other  invectives 
have  been  made  use  of  in  public  to  mislead  opinion,  a  suffi- 
ciently long  time  manifested  in  favor  of  the  separation  of 
commands  ;  an  event  of  so  much  importance  could  but 
alarm  men's  minds  ;  the  liberties  of  the  country  and  the  fate 
of  the  Territory  were  involved,  and  no  one  could  be  indiifer- 
ent  to  the  discussion  of  the  exercise  of  his  political  rights  ; 
but  reason  and  truth  make  the  darkness  disappear,  and  thus 
Your  Excellency  ought  to  rectify  public  opinion,  presenting 
in  the  face  of  the  world  events  as  they  have  occurred.  We 
will  not  occupy  ourselves  in  discussing  whether  the  com- 
mands should  be  separated  or  not,  because  neither  has  the 
Supreme  Government  refused  to  do  this  nor  are  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  Territory  deprived  of  the  right  of  petition,  nor 
will  the  Deputation,  as  the  immediate  representatives  of  the 
people,  cease  to  make  their  voices  heard  before  the  Executive 
of  the  Union,  and  even  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws  itself, 
demanding  for  their  constituents  the  exercise  of  their  politi- 
cal rights.  The  inquiry  is  simply,  Who  shall  exercise  the 
functions  of  Political  Chief?  The  supreme  order  of  the  25th 
of  last  July  leaves  no  room  for  interpretations.  It  com- 
mands positively  that  the  command  shall  not  be  given  to  Senor 
Hijar,  and  that  General  Figueroa  continue  to  discharge  its 
duties.  Then  what  reason  is  there  to  induce  us  to  oppose  its 
mandate?  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  was  a  rebellion  or  a 
usurpation  of  the  attributes  of  the  Executive  power  contrary 
to  the  forms  of  the  Constitution.  It  will  be  objected  that 
the  Republic  is  in  a  state  of  convulsion ;  and  because  our 
brothers  are  divided  by  fatal  discords,  shall  we  cease  to 
march  in  the  constitutional  path  ?  No,  most  Excellent  Sehor  ; 
liberty  subsists  while  the  laws  are  respected,  and  unhappy 
the  people  who  invade  them  on  frivolous  pretexts, — anarchy 
is  the  result,  and  the  consequences  the  annihilation  of  the 
fortunes  and  existence  of  the  citizens.  Let  us  free  ourselves 
from  the  poisonous  contagion  of  discord  which  is  devouring 
our  brothers,  as  nature  has  freed  us  by  an  impregnable  wall. 
If  the  enemies  of  liberty  and  of  order  provoke  them  to  the 
combat,  we  are  not  in  that  condition  ;  and  if,  by  misfortune, 
we  should  at  any  time  find  ourselves  involved,  we  will  know 
how  to  vindicate  our  rights.  Let,  then,  for  the  present,  the 
supreme  order  in  question  be  fulfilled,  and  we  will  have  dis- 
charged our  duty,  giving  public  testimony  of  our  love  of 
order  and  justice.  At  the  same  time,  let  a  representation  be 
made  to  the  Supreme  Government,  that  it  may  be  pleased  to 
decree  the  separation  of  the  political  command,  this  body 
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proposing  to  it  one  or  more  persons  competent  to  discharge 
those  functions,  and  we  dare  to  predict  the  best  results. 

"  Senor  Figueroa,  impelled  by  his  patriotism,  offers  sponta- 
neously to  surrender  the  political  government,  if  necessary 
for  the  tranquillity  of  the  Territory,  taking  upon  himself  the 
results  and  whatever  responsibility  he  may  incur  ;  but  the 
public  tranquillity  is  secured  under  his  command,  and  there  is 
no  occasion  to  make  that  change.  The  Deputation,  who  nar- 
rowly observe  his  conduct  and  watch  over  the  common  good, 
know  that  he  has  not  failed  to  deserve  the  public  confidence, 
and  founded  in  this  idea,  ought  to  continue  to  him  their 
gratitude,  with  the  reservation  of  recalling  him  to  order  if  at 
any  time  he  should  go  astray.  Senor  Hijar  being  invested 
with  the  double  of&ce  of  Political  Chief  and  Director  of  the 
Colony  which  he  has  brought  with  him,  we  see  that  the  supe- 
rior authority  deprives  him  of  the  functions  of  the  first 
office,  and  makes  no  mention  of  the  second.  The  Committee 
might  consider  it  as  inherent  in  the  first,  and  that  he  was  de- 
prived of  both  at  the  same  time,  by  virtue  of  the  before  cited 
supreme  order  ;  but,  adhering  to  its  literal  sense,  is  of  opinion 
that  he  may  continue  in  his  special  commission  of  Director  of 
the  Colony  which  he  has  brought,  as  his  appointment  ex- 
presses, for  which  purpose  there  should  be  furnished  him  such 
aid  from  the  Missions  as  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  Political 
Chief,  without  prejudice  to  the  Indians,  and  the  other  de- 
mands annexed  to  those  foundations,  since  the  expenses  of 
the  colonies  ought  to  be  borne  either  by  the  fund  called  the 
Pious  Fund  of  the  Californias,  according  to  the  decree  of  the 
26th  November,  1833,  which  gave  the  Government  authority 
for  that  purpose,  or  by  the  Federation,  according  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  6th  April,  1830,  which  we  pray  may  be  read  ;  but 
in  no  manner  by  the  property  of  the  Missions,  which  are  the 
exclusive  fruit  of  the  immense  labors  of  the  neophytes  of  the 
Missions,  and  the  only  patrimony  that  av*^aits  them  in  remu- 
neration for  an  age  of  slavery.  Bj  what  right,  then,  shall 
these  unfortunates  be  despoiled  of  the  fruit  of  their  labor 
and  their  privations  ?  Will  they  not  say,  and  with  justice, 
that  they  belong  to  a  leonine .  partnership  ?  This,  Most  Ex- 
cellent Senor,  is  the  occasion  when,  arising  above  fine  theo- 
ries and  prepossessions,  the  imperious  voice  of  justice  should 
make  itself  heard  by  supreme  authority,  in  order  that  in  vin- 
dication of  humanity  it  should  cause  -the  property  of  our 
unfortunate  compatriots  to  be  respected.  It  is  not,  Most 
Excellent  Senor,  the  Government  which  disposes  of  this 
property ;  it  is  the  courtiers  who,  adorned  with  the  cloak  of 
patriotism,  invoking  sacred  liberty  and  the  public  good,  de- 
ceive the  good  faith  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Eepublic 
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and  draw  from  him  orders  which,  calculated  in  their  opinion 
to  insure  the  happiness  of  men,  are  the  cause  of  their  ruiUy 
and  overwhelm  them  in  misery.  Let  the  veil,  then,  be  stripped 
off,  and  let  us  cause  the  Most  Excellent  Sehor  the  President, 
with  the  respect  due  to  his  high  position,  to  see,  that  if  Hia 
Excellency  believes  he  is  doing  good  to  the  Indians,  the 
instructions  conferred  on  Senor  Hijar  sanction  the  despoil- 
ing them  of  their  property,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to 
objects,  which  if  in  other  respects  they  are  to  be  promoted,  it 
should  be  without  detriment  to  that  unfortunate  class  of  our 
brethren  who  groan  still  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  and 
that  to  Your  Excellency,  as  one  charged  to  watch  over  and 
promote  their  happiness,  it  belongs  to  defend  their  rights, 
not  with  theories  and  sophisms,  but  founded  in  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice.  Men  have  united  in  society  to  secure 
their  lives  and  property,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  despoil 
them  of  the  least  part  of  their  property  without  violating  the 
pact  and  common  right  of  nations. 

"  These  incontestible  principles  being  established,  the  Com- 
mittee is  of  opinion  that  the  execution  of  the  instructions 
given  to  Senor  Hijar  should  be  suspended  in  that  part  which 
commands  him'  to  take  possession  of  the  effects  of  the  Mis- 
sions, distribute  them,  and  convert  them  into  money ;  and 
that  a  representation  should  be  made  to  the  Supreme  Gov- 
ernment, inserting  this  report,  praying  that  it  may  be  pleased 
to  revoke  that  order  ;  that  the  property  of  the  Missions  may 
be  distributed  among  the  Indians  and  in  objects  for  their 
benefit,  they  being  its  only  owners  ;  that  so  far  as  the  colo- 
nists may  be  assisted  with  a  part  of  that  property,  it  shall  be 
on  condition  of  reimbursing  the  owners  out  of  the  Pious 
Fund  of  California  or  out  of  the  public  treasury.  From 
these  premises  it  follows,  that  the  property  of  the  Missions 
ought  not  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sehor  Hijar,  be- 
cause not  being  entitled  to  assume  the  office  of  Political 
Chief,  neither  ought  he  to  take  any  part  in  the  execution  of 
the  law  of  secularization.  The  instructions  which  he  pre- 
sented expressly  say  in  the  heading,  '  Instructions  by  which 
Don  Jose  Maria  Hijar  will  regulate  his  conduct  as  Political 
Chief  of  Upper  California  and  Director  of  Colonization  in 
Upper  and  Lower.'  The  literal  sense  of  these  orders  leaves 
no  doubt  that  they  empower  him  as  Political  Chief,  and  in  no 
manner  as  Director  of  Colonization,  which  appointment  gives 
him  no  political  authority  ;  it  has  no  functions  conferred  by 
any  law,  and  the  Supreme  Government,  acting  under  the  ex- 
isting laws  in  relation  to  colonization,  has  only  delegated  to 
him  the  authority  of  conducting  the  colony,  establishing  it, 
and  distributing  land  to  it.     That  appears  in  the  supreme 
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order  of  the  16th  of  July,  1833,  and  in  the  instructions  of 
which  "we  have  made  mention  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  repeat 
that  the  said  instructions  -vyere  given  to  him  as  Political 
Chief,  and  in  this  sense  the  place  where  the  colony  should  be 
established  was  left  to  his  choice  ;  but  being  deprived  of  that 
office,  he  is  subject  to  the  present  Chief,  and  must  obtain  his 
assent  in  all  that  relates  to  the  .place  where  the  families  are 
to  be  settled.  In  brief,  his  special  commission  is  that  of 
Director  of  the  Colony,  and  this  if  he  can  exercise  it  in 
accord  with  the  said  Political  Chief,  from  whom  he  is  to 
receive  instructions  and  the  necessary  assistance,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  supreme  orders  relating  to  this  business.  The 
colonists  deserve  our  consideration  ;  they  have  come  under 
the  protection  of  the  Supreme  Government ;  they  shall  be 
looked  after  and  distinguished  in  entire  conformity  with  the 
promises  of  superior  authority,  since  the  change  of  the  per- 
son who  exercises  the  political  authority  ought  not  to  operate 
against  the  lot  of  theso  families,  who,  relying  on  the  public 
faith,  have  come  to  live  with  us.  We  will  lavish  upon  them 
our  esteem,  and  the  union  of  brotherhood,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  peace,  will  enable  them  to  bear  the  hardships  of  soli- 
tude. The  Californians,  Senor,  are  hospitable,  and  will 
divide  with  pleasure  their  fortunes  among  all  people  who 
approach  their  homes.  The  public  awaits  the  conclusion  of 
tins  drama,  and  to  guard  it  against  seductions  of  lamentable 
excess,  the  Committee  think  it  should  be  informed  of  what 
has  happened,  causing  this  report  and  the  resolution  of  the 
Most  Excellent  Deputation  to  be  published,  to  show  distinctly 
the  foundations  on  which  its  determination  rests,  in  order  to 
avoid  sinister  interpretations.  Wherefore,  it  submits  to  your 
Excellencies  the  following  propositions  : 

"  1.  That  the  Supreme  Order  of  the  25th  July  of  this  year, 
to  the  effect  that  the  command  be  not  delivered  to  Senor  Don 
Jose  Maria  Hijar,  and  that  Don  Jose  Figueroa  continue  in 
the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  Political  Chief,  shall  be 
obeyed. 

"  2.  That  Senor  Don  Jose  Maria  Hijar,  if  he  pleases,  may 
exercise  the  special  commission  of  Director  of  Colonization, 
in  subjection  to  the  Political  Government  of  the  Territory 
and  the  bases  which  the  Deputation  may  prescribe  for  that 
purpose. 

"  3.  That  Senor  Don  Jose  Maria  Hijar  shall  not  interfere 
in  the  secularization  of  the  Missions,  nor  shall  their  property 
be  delivered  to  him,  as  he  solicits. 

"  4.  That  until  the  Supreme  Government  determines  what 
it  may  deem  proper,  the  provisional  regulation  for  the  secu- 
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larization  of  the  Missions,  adopted  by  the  Deputatiou,  shall 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  the  Indians  shall  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  their  property  and  lands. 

"  5.  The  Political  Chief,  out  of  the  stock  on  hand  belong- 
ing to  the  Missions,  shall  order  to  be  furnished  to  the  colo- 
nists the  tools  and  other  aids  that  the  instructions  call  for, 
as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  estab- 
lished, drawing  the  said  supplies  pro  rata,  in  order  not  to 
damage  any  one  Mission.  For  account  of  the  allowance 
designated  to  each  person,  there  shall  be  furnished  to  them 
grain  and  meat,  and  whatever  is  most  necessary  for  their 
maintenance.  The  Director  of  the  Colony  shall  be  subject 
to  the  Political  Chief,  and  shall  give  him  a  circumstantial 
relation  of  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  colonizing,  and 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  payment  to  be  made  to  them 
each  month,  in  order  that  in  this  respect  the  supplies  may  be 
regulated  proportionably.  The  lands  of  the  Missions  belong 
to  the  Indians,  and  no  colony  shall  be  established  in  them. 

"  6.  The  Political  Chief  shall  retain  in  his  possession  the 
instructions  given  by  the  Supreme  Government  to  Senor  Hijar, 
to  whom  he  will  send  an  authentic  copy  of  them,  if  he  should 
need  them,  returning  him  the  Supreme  Order  of  the  23d  of 
April  of  this  year,  with  which  he  accompanied  them. 

"7.  That  this  report,  and  the  resolution  which  may  be 
adopted,  be  laid  before  the  Supreme  Government  for  its  supe- 
rior approbation,  and  that  a  representation  be  addressed  to 
it,  praying  it  to  revoke  the  instructions  in  so  much  as  despoils 
the  Indians  of  their  property,  and  to  approve  the  Provisional 
Regulations  made  by  the  Deputation  ;  that  a  reverential  peti- 
tion be  addressed  to  it,  praying  the  separation  of  the  Political 
and  Military  Commands,  proposing  three  persons  of  those 
who  may  be  considered  competent. 

"8.  That  this  report,  and  the  resolution  which  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Deputation,  be  published  and  circulated  for 
the  information  of  the  public,  as  early  as  may  be  possible. 

"JOSE  ANTONIO  OAKILLO, 
"PIO  PICO, 
"JOSE  J.  ORTEGA. 

"Monterey,  21st  October,  1834." 

The  foregoing  questions  affected  the  public,  and  all  were 
occupied  in  their  discussion ;  various  individuals  who  be- 
lieved their  interests  touched,  and  not  being  able  to  conceal 
their  sentiments,  divulged  in  their  indiscretion  the  whole 
plan,  making  public  matters  which  for  their  own  honor  they 
ought  to  have  kept  secret.  Then  they  allowed  to  be  seen 
the  avarice  which  agitated  their  souls  and  the  unmeasured 
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ambition  -wliicli  devoured  their  hearts  ;  then  were  disclosed 
the  obligations  to  which  the  property  of  the  Missions  had 
been  subjected ;  then  were  made  public  the  mercantile 
undertaking's  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Company,  which  counted 
on  no  other  funds  for  its  business  than  the  capital  of  the 
Missions  ;  then  in  fine  was  made  the  boast  that  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  that  is,  Gomez  Farias,  consented  that  one  of  the 
estates  of  the  Pious  Funds  of  the  Californias  should  be 
encumbered,  mortgaging  it  for  the  value  of  fourteen  thousand 
dollars,  at  which  the  brigantine  Natalia  was  contracted  for, 
and  which  were  to  be  paid  in  tallow  of  the  Missions  of 
California  ;  a  project  truly  unjust,  as  no  benefit  was  to  re- 
sult to  these  communities  ;  it  was  said  with  the  same  pub- 
licity that  the  Cosmopolitan  Company  were  going  to  mono- 
polize the  interior  and  exterior  commerce  of  the  territory, 
placing  a  house  in  each  mission  or  pueblo  and  the  necessary 
vessels  on  the  coast  for  the  transportation  of  foreign  and 
domestic  goods,  and  for  the  exportation  of  the  products  of 
the  country  ;  here  was  the  true  object  of  the  colonial  expedi- 
tion which  cost  the  nation  such  sacrifices  ;  this  was  the  end 
to  which  were  directed  the  efforts  of  Senor  Padres,  and 
which  he  bepraised  to  us  even  to  disgust,  as  inspired  by  the 
most  eminent  patriotism.  The  people  knew  the  attack  which 
was  preparing  against  property  and  the  bankruptcy  which 
threatened  the  only  capital  which  constituted  the  public 
riches  and  the  ruinous  monopoly  which  was  in  contemplation  ; 
thus  it  is  that  the  pretensions  of  Sehors  Hijar  and  Padres 
openly  conflicted  with  public  opinion,  and  this  is  the  origin 
of  the  censure  which  was  afterwards  visited  upon  them. 
Blind  in  their  erroneous  caprices,  they  resorted  to  other 
means  less  becoming  to  attain  the  result  which  they  desired. 
Senor  Hijar,  offended  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  resolution 
of  the  Most  Excellent  Deputation,  answered  me  with  a  com- 
munication full  of  gratuitous  imputations  ;  he  addressed  it 
to  me  with  some  insults,  which  I  attributed  to  an  excess  of 
bile  or  want  of  reflection,  and  without  noticing  them  I 
waited  on  him  in  person  to  assure  him  of  my  friendship  and 
to  beg  him  to  come  into  a  conference,  in  order  that  we  might 
discuss  the  matters  between  us,  and  avoid  disagreeable  alter- 
cations ;  I  offered  to  show  him  the  laws,  orders  and  regula- 
tions on  which  the  Deputation  founded  the  said  resolution, 
and  if  he  proved  to  me  that  these  laws  were  repealed,  the 
resolution  should  be  changed  ;  thus  it  was  agreed,  and  on 
the  25th  and  26th  of  October  we  met ;  Seiior  Don  Jose 
Maria  Hijar,  Don  Jose  Maria  Padres,  Don  Jose  Antonio 
Carillo,  Don  Pio  Pico,  Don  Jose  Castro,  the  Judge  of  the 
District,  Licentiate  Don  Luis  del  Castillo  Negrete,  Licentiate 
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Don  Eafael  Gomez  and  I.  The  discussion  was  opened 
bj  reading  the  communication  of  Senor  Hijar,  which,  as  it 
embraces  different  points,  I  will  insert,  divided  into  sections, 
which  I  will  proceed  to  refute  in  their  order  to  the  con- 
clusion, as  it  was  the  moving  cause  and  object  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

"DiEECTiON  General  of  Colonization  of  the  Califor- 
NiAS  : — I  have  received  your  note  of  yesterday's  date  ;  it 
contains  an  order  of  the  General  Government  not  to  deliver 
to  me  the  political  command  of  the  Territory  which  had 
been  confided  to  me,  an  exposition  made  by  you  to  the  Most 
Excellent  Territorial  Deputation,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
evils  which  the  execution  of  the  order  before  referred  to 
might  create,  because  of  the  desire  which  exists  in  the 
country  for  the  separation  of  the  military  and  political 
governments,  and  finally,  eight  propositions,  approved  by 
the  said  Most  Excellent  Deputation,  and  in  which  it  seems 
that  you  concur.  I  could  desire  that  the  subjects  had  been 
treated  with  due  separation,  but  since  it  has  not  been  thought 
proper  to  do  this,  I  will  answer  the  propositions  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  are  expressed.  In  so  much  as  regards 
the  order  not  to  deliver  the  political  command  of  the  Terri- 
tory, I  have  nothing  to  object,  as  it  emanates  from  the  same 
Government  which  appointed  me  ;  I  am  a  respectful  servant 
of  the  Government,  and  will  never  disregard  its  orders 
when  these  are  confined  to  the  orbit  of  its  power,  only  I  am 
surprised  that  nothing  has  been  communicated  to  me  that  I 
may  know  whether  my  functions  have  ceased  altogether,  or 
whether  you  are  to  continue  in  certain  circumstances  only  ; 
but  this  is  not  a  question  which  it  concerns  us  to  resolve,  and 
consequently  it  would  be  useless  to  discuss  it  at  this  time." 

The  supreme  order  of  the  25th  of  July  that  I  should  not 
deliver  the  Political  Government  to  Sehor  Hijar  is  very 
positive  ;  colonies,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  4th 
of  February,  1834,  article  9,  shall  be  transported  under  the 
direction  of  persons  designated  by  the  Government ;  and 
according  to  article  10,  "  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  politi- 
cal chief  or  chiefs  that  the  Government  shall  designate." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  then  that  the  functions  of  Sehor  Hijar 
ceased  altogether.  Nevertheless,  the  Deputation  say  that 
although  they  might  consider  him  as  deprived  of  both  offices, 
that  is,  of  Political  Chief  and  Director  of  Colonization,  they 
are  of  opinion  that  he  may  continue  in  the  special  commis- 
sion of  Director  of  Colonization,  in  subjection  to  the  Politi- 
cal Government  of  the  Territory.  It  appears  that  this  is 
very  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  Sehor  Eijar,  although  the 
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title  of  Director  of  Colonization  is  not  an  office  defined  by 
any  law. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  exposition  made  by  you  to 
the  Most  Excellent  Deputation,  since  you  ought  to  know 
what  is  the  situation  of  the  Territory  and  the  opinion  of  its 
inhabitants  ;  nor  will  I  add  anything  on  the  first  proposition 
which  the  Most  Excellent  Deputation  approved,  as  it  is  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  which  I  have  before  laid  down. 
The  second  proposition  is  to  the  effect  that,  if  it  pleases  me, 
I  may  continue  directing  the  colony,  in  subjection  to  the 
Political  Government  and  to  the  leases  which  the  Deputation 
may  establish.  The  two  conditions  with  which  this  propo- 
sition concludes  are  certainly  remarkable — the  first,  from  the 
useless  declaration  that  every  man,  without  any  exception  of 
privilege,  must  be  subject  to  the  local  authorities  ;  the  second 
is  an  attack  upon  the  General  Government,  upon  me,  and 
upon  the  colony.  Who  has  empowered  the  Most  Excellent 
Deputation  to  make  bases  of  colonization  ?  How  is  it  that 
the  Afost  Excellent  Deputation  pretends  that  powers  are 
annulled  which  belong  only  to  the  Congress  of  the  Union  or 
the  General  Executive,  when,  as  in  this  case,  empowered  by 
the  Legislature?  How  many  aberrations  general,  and  to 
what  a  lamentable  extent !  If  I  should  continue  to  direct 
the  colony  under  other  bases  than  those  which  the  Supreme 
Government  gave  me,  I  would  commit  treason  against  the 
Government  which  appointed  me ;  I  would  be  false  to  the 
confidence  with  which  it  honored  me,  and  to  the  duties  of  a 
good  citizen,  in  recognizing  the  orders  of  an  illegitimate 
power,  such  as  is  that  of  yourself  and  the  Most  Excellent 
Deputation  in  the  present  case.  If  I  submit  to  the  bases  of 
the  Most  Excellent  Deputation,  it  follows  that  I  will  not  be 
Director  of  Colonization.  And  who  has  authorized  you,  or 
the  Most  Excellent  Deputation,  to  deprive  me  of  a  special 
commission,  conferred  on  me  by  the  Supreme  General  Govern- 
ment ?  The  colony  which  I  have  conducted  neither  can  nor 
ought  to  be  governed  by  other  bases  than  those  which  were 
given  me  by  the  Supreme  Government.  When  tearing  from 
their  homes  the  three  hundred  persons  who  accompany  me,  it 
offered  them  certain  conditions,  which  must  be  fulfilled  if 
there  is  any  desire  to  preserve  the  honor  of  the  Government. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  guaranties  could  the  bases  of  the 
Most  Excellent  Deputation  offer,  if,  as  I  have  said  before,  they 
emanated  from  an  illegitimate  power?  Consider  that  I  am 
a  Director  of  Colonization,  and  not  only  of  the  colony  which 
has  arrived — consequently  the  natives  of  the  country,  and 
strangers,  if  they  like,  have  a  right  to  colonize  ;  but  if  the 
bases  should  be  changed  all  will  decline,  for  want  of  securiy, 
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and  tlie  misfortune  will  fall  upon  the  Territory,  which  is  so 
much  in  want  of  useful  hands." 

The  Deputation  never  had  the  vain  pretension  to  attribute 
to  its  determinations  the  force  of  law,  and  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  observes  the  limits  of  its  own  authority,  it  desired 
that  the  Director  of  Colonization  should  evince  a  proper 
dependency  on  the  Government.  The  Deputation  and  myself 
have  not  pretended  to  dictate  general  bases  of  colonization, 
but  we  believed  that  we  ought  to  establish  certain  rules  for 
that  which  was  going  to  be  established  in  this  Territory, 
because  the  laws  have  given  us  sufficient  power  to  do  so .  If 
it  is  doubted,  let  the  Spanish  Constitution,  which  governs  in 
this  'I  erritory,  and  the  law  of  the  13tli  of  June,  1813,  titles 
2  and  3,  be  examined.  I  will  not  delay  to  copy  these  articles, 
in  order  not  to  be  too  prolix,  as  Seuor  Hijar  is  convinced 
that  "  every  man,  without  any  exception  of  privilege,  must  be 
subject  to  the  local  authorities,"  and  because  the  Deputation, 
which  never  desired  to  oppose  the  laws  and  orders  of  the 
Government,  explained  its  meaning,  expressing  the  proposi- 
tion in  the  following  terms  : 

"  That  Senor  Don  Jose  Maria  Hijar,  if  he  pleases,  may 
exercise  the  Special  Commission  of  Director  of  Colonization, 
in  subjection  to  the  Political  Government  of  the  Territory, 
and  to  the  laws  and  regulations  established  on  that  subject." 

And  Senor  Hijar  will  see  that  the  proposition  which  he  has 
combatted  is  not,  as  he  says,  an  attack  upon  the  General 
Government,  upon  his  person  and  upon  the  colony  ;  and  that 
although  we  could  lawfully  prescribe  bases  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  colony,  we  refrained  from  doing  so,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  merely  nominal  contest,  since  Senor  Hijar  submits  to 
the  Territorial  Government,  and  the  power  which  it  exercises 
is  not,  as  he  supposes,  illegitimate,  but  emanates  from  the 
laws  which  designate  the  manner  of  its  tranmission  to  the 
citizens  who  hold  public  of&ce. 

And  what  are  the  powers  of  a  Director  of  Colonizaton  ? 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  that  he  has  no  powers,  because 
it  is  not  an  office.  The  title  originated  in  a  project  of  a  law 
introduced  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  General  Con- 
gress, and  was  taken  from  thence  to  be  given  to  Senor  Hijar  ; 
but  as  the  regulation  of  the  4th  of  February,  1834,  subjects 
the  colonies  which  may  be  established  to  the  Political  Chiefs 
appointed  by  the  Government,  and  as  Senor  Hijar  ceased  to 
be  Political  Chief,  it  is  clear  that  the  appointment  of  Director 
of  Colonization  conferred  upon  him  no  political  authority  ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  Deputation  respected  him  as 
one  commissioned  by  the  Supreme  Government,  in  proof  of 
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"wMch  I  have  not  attempted  to  deprive  Mm  of  that  of&ce,  as 
the  said  Seflor  Hijar  falsely  asserts. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  colony  ought  to  be  established  in  con- 
formity with  the  bases  prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  it  from  being  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  Territorial  Government,  nor  can  this  subjection 
interfere  with  the  conditions  proposed  to  it — consequently 
the  honor  of  the  Government  is  preserved  and  the  right  of 
the  stranger  and  native  remains  intact ;  and  no  one  has 
thought  of  interfering  with  it. 

"  The  third  proposition  declares  that  I  shall  take  no  part 
in  the  secularization  of  the  Missions,  and  that  their  property 
shall  not  be  put  at  my  disposal.  This  resolution  is  scan- 
dalous, and  like  the  former,  an  attack  upon  the  General 
Government,  and  is  subversive.  I  have  never  sought  to  med- 
dle with  the  secularization  of  the  Missions,  and  consequently 
do  not  know  what  is  the  object  of  the  first  part.  The  Supreme 
Government,  authorized  by  the  decree  of  the  26th  November, 
1833,  commanded  that  I  should  take  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Missions,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  the  purposes 
which  it  judged  to  be  proper,  and  in  the  proposition  under 
consideration  that  resolution  is  absolutely  disobeyed.  It  is 
certainly  a  scandal  that  the  persons  charged  to  obey  the  laws 
and  orders  of  the  Government,  and  see  them  executed,  should 
be  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  disobedience — lamentable  ex- 
ample, which  tends  to  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  social  order. 
Where  shall  we  stop,  if  every  one  goes  on  disobeying  the  laws 
at  his  pleasure  ?  To  a  state  of  nature,  in  which  the  stronger 
is  master  of  the  weak.  Reflect  that  in  the  act  of  approv- 
ing this  resolution  you  have  authorized  the  law  of  insurrec- 
tion. If  yourself  and  the  Most  Excellent  Deputation  believe 
that  you  have  a  right  to  attack  the  laws,  every  other  person 
may  make  use  of  the  same  right,  and  the  pact  terminates.  . 
And  more  :  a  citizen  may  do  all  that  the  laws  do  not  prohibit, 
but  you  and  the  Most  Excellent  Deputation  can  onlj^  do  that 
which  they  prescribe  ;  and  your  principle  duty  being  to  obey 
them  and  cause  them  to  be  obeyed,  your  infraction  is  so  much 
the  more  remarkable,  and  your  disobedience  the  more  scan- 
dalous, as  you  attack  the  law  which  you  disregard  and  those 
which  impose  upon  you  the  obligation  to  see  the  rest  obeyed. 
How  will  you  punish  a  soldier  for  the  infraction  of  a  law,  if 
you  yourself  and  the  first  authorities  have  given  him  the 
scandalous  example  ?  I  will  conclude  this  branch  by  assert- 
ing that  this  proposition  is  subversive,  because  it  tends  directly 
to  subvert  social  order,  as  I  have  shown ;  it  is  scandalous, 
because  it  gives  a  sad  example  to  inferior  persons,  and  is  an 
attack  upon  the  Supreme  Government,  for  the  same  reasons 
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wHcli  I  have  given  in  regard  to  the  former  propositions. 
Neither  the  Political  Chief  nor  the  Most  Excellent  Deputa- 
tion can  nor  ought  to  set  themselves  above  the  orders  of  the 
Government.  To  obey,  and  to  petition  if  evils  are  felt — such 
is  the  conduct  of  an  upright  magistrate  and  good  citizen ; 
but  disobedience  will  always  be  most  disastrous  to  a  people." 

Sehor  Hijar,  in  his  communications  of  the  16th  and  17th 
of  October,  which  appears  on  the  12th  and  13th  pages  of 
this  writing,  requests  me  to  command  the  commissioners 
whom  I  had  named  for  the  secularization  of  the  Missions  to 
act  under  his  orders  ;  he  prays  that  the  eifects  of  the  said 
Missions  may  be  delivered  to  him,  and  in  eifect  he  asks  that 
the  administration  of  their  temporalities  may  be  abolished, 
and  this  is  not  to  interfere  in  the  secularization  of  the  Mis- 
sions ?  If  this  is  not  so,  in  what  respect  does  he  seek  to 
control  them,  and  with  what  title  does  he  seek  to  hold  their 
property  ?  Look  at  his  communications  referred  to,  and  say 
whether  the  administration  of  the  temporalities  is  or  is  not 
annexed  to  the  secularization  of  the  Missions.  For  this 
cause  I  consulted  with  the  Most  Excellent  Deputation  whe- 
ther Seiior  Hijar  was  Director  of  Colonization  and  Seculari- 
zation, or  only  of  the  first,  and  for  the  same  cause  the 
Deputation  in  the  argumentative  part  of  their  report,  to  be 
found  at  page  20  of  this  writing,  paragraphs  four  and  six, 
declared  with  much  propriety  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was 
induced  to  advise  the  third  proposition,  which  caused  Senor 
Hijar  such  strong  sensations.  From  that  exhibition  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  there  was  very  good  reason  for  saying  in 
the  first  part  of  the  said  proposition,  "  that  Senor  Don  Jose 
Maria  Hijar  shall  not  interfere  in  the  secularization  of  the 
Missions." 

Senor  Hijar,  multiplying  the  catalogue  of  sarcasm  and  in- 
vective, asserts  that  the  Supreme  Government  is  authorized 
to  dispose  of  the  property  of  the  Missions  by  the  decree  of 
the  26th  of  November,  1833,  and  that  we  have  disobeyed 
its  orders ;  in  order  to  answer  this  charge,  vf  e  will  first 
examine  the  said  decree  ;   it  is  as  follows  : 

"The  Government  is  empowered  to  make  all  necessary 
orders  to  insure  the  colonization,  and  render  effective  the 
secularization  of  the  Missions,  of  Upper  and  Lower  California, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  use,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  suita- 
ble, the  estates  of  pious  works  of  said  territories  in  order 
to  furnish  resources  for  the  commission  and  families  now  in 
the  Capital  with  that  destination." 

I  do  not  understand  logic,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  Senor 
Hijar  is  in  the  same  condition,  for  he  only  has  understood 
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that  tliis  decree  authorizes  tlie  Supreme  Government  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Missions  ;  persons  who  have  thought  on  it  under- 
stand that  it  empowers  the  Government  to  render  the  secu- 
larization of  the  Missions  effective,  and  that  is  not  to  be  done 
by  stripping  the  neophytes  of  their  property.  Secularization, 
says  the  Spanish  dictionary,  is  "  the  act  or  effect  of  secular- 
izing f  "  secularization  is  to  make  secular  that  which  was 
ecclesiastical — to  withdraw  a  person  or  thing  from  the  class 
of  regulars."  Besides,  the  law  of  the  ITth  of  August  has 
determined  the  manner  in  which  the  secularization  is  to  be 
made,  and  in  none  of  its  articles  does  it  command  that  the 
Government  shall  take  possession  of  the  property  of  the 
neophytes  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  exempts  it  from  burdens 
decreeing  that  the  parish  priests,  who  are  to  be  substituted 
to  the  Missionary  Friars,  and  the  expenses  of  worship  are  to 
be  provided  for  out  of  the  estates,  capital  and  revenue  of  the 
Pious  Fund  of  the  Missions  of  California.  The  consequence 
which  follows  from  all  that  has  been  said  is  very  clear,  and 
by  no  forced  construction  which  may  be  given  to  the  decree 
of  the  26th  November,  does  there  appear  the  authority  which 
Senor  Hijar  supposes  in  the  Supreme  Government  to  dispose 
of  the  property  of  the  Missions,  since  the  only  power  which 
is  conferred  on  it  is  to  dispose  of  the  estates  of  pious  works 
to  fit  olit  in  Mexico  the  commission  and  the  families  destined 
for  these  territories,  but  the  property  of  the  neophytes  was 
not  in  Mexico,  nor  is  a  part  of  the  estates  of  pious  works. 
By  what  has  been  said  it  is  demonstrated  that  far  from  diso- 
beying the  laws,  we  have  compelled  SeSor  Hijar  to  respect 
them  and  comply  with  them. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  Supreme  Government,  in  the  instruc- 
tions, inserted  at  page  11,  commands  to  take  possessession  of 
and  distribute  the  property  of  the  Missions.  On  whom  does 
it  impose  its  execution?  On  the  Political  Chief;  and  as 
Senor  Hijar  was  deprived  of  this  office  by  the  supreme  order 
of  the  25th  of  July,  which  appears  at  page  8,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  he  ventures  to  demand  the  exercise  of  a  power 
which  by  no  title  belongs  to  him. 

The  administration  of  the  temporalities,  while  they  remain 
undivided,  pertains  only  to  the  Territorial  Government,  and 
in  no  manner  to  the  Director  of  Colonization.  This  is  the 
import  of  the  instructions  themselves  on  which  Senor  Hijar 
pretends  to  base  his  claims,  and  so  the  laws,  of  whose  con- 
tents he  shows  himself  ignorant,  expressly  determine. 

It  being  sufficiently  proved  that  the  Supreme  Government 
has  not  been  empowered  to  dispose  of  the  property  of  the 
neophytes,  the  imputation  that  we  have  disobeyed  the  laws 
is  refuted ;  nor  do  we  disobey  the  order  of  the  Supreme  Gov- 
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ernment,  for  to  petition  is  not  to  disobey.  The  Supreme  Gov- 
ernment commanded  the  Political  Chief  to  take  possession  of 
the  property  of  the  Missions,  distribute  one  portion  among 
the  colonists,  and  realize  the  other  ;  we  are  sure  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  calculate  on  the  losses  it  was  going  to  occasion  ; 
it  would  not  have  dictated  such  an  order,  and  this  error, 
which  involves  an  infraction  of  the  fundamental  law,  was  con- 
cealed from  the  Government  under  the  appearance  of  a 
benefit.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  false  ideas  with  which 
it  was  sought  to  inspire  the  Government  when  it  permits  and 
commands  the  spoliation  of  property  belonging  to  more  than 
twenty  thousand  persons.  The  Territorial  Government,  in 
straits  between  the  duty  of  obeying  a  supreme  order  and  of 
preserving  the  property  of  the  humblest  class  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  sought  the  means  of  conciliating  both  extremes,  and 
adopted  the  measure  of  suspending  the  occupation  of  the 
temporalities,  taking  out  of  them  as  much  as  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  sustain  the  colony,  on  condition  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  of  petitioning  the  superior  authority  and  praying 
the  revocation  of  an  order  as  unjust  as  unconstitutional.  In 
this  manner  we  believed  that  we  would  respect  and  comply 
with  its  orders,  save  its  responsibility  and  ours  before  the 
laws,  insure  their  observance,  and  protect  the  property  of  our 
unfortunate  fellow-countrymen.  Little  or  no  injury  would 
result  from  this  measure,  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
very  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  restore  the  neophytes 
their  property,  if  the  spoliation  should  be  accomplished. 
Well  we  knew  that  this  course  would  not  comport  with  the  in- 
terest of  Senor  Hijar,  but  neither  could  we  prefer  the  preten- 
sions on  an  individual  to  the  fate  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
persons,  nor  should  the  respect  due  to  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment oblige  us  to  consummate  the  ruin  of  so  many  families 
without  making  a  representation  to  the  superior  authority, 
which  perhaps  Avas  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  case.  This 
was  the  object  of  the  following  note : 

"  Political  Goveenment  op  Upper  California. — No.  38. 
"  Most  Excellent  Senor  :  Since  the  receipt  of  the  law  of 
the  17th  of  August,  of  the  year  last  past,  by  which  the  secu- 
larization of  the  Missions  of  this  Territory  was  sanctioned, 
we  have  been  waiting  with  anxiety  for  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment to  forward  its  execution  by  means  of  a  detailed  regu- 
lation, which  should  determine  not  only  what  related  to  the 
spiritual  administration,  but  should  embrace  the  distribution 
of  the  property  existing  in  each  one  of  these  communities. 
After  having  waited  a  year  for  the  instructions  of  the  supe- 
rior authority,  and  not  being  able  to  delay  for  a  longer  time 
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the  effects  of  a  law  so  beneficial,  so  mncli  desired,  and  so 
mucli  solicited  by  the  neophytes  themselves  and  by  all  sensible 
men :  the  Territorial  Deputation,  making  use  of  its  powers, 
with  due  solemnity,  framed  the  Provisional  Regulation,  which, 
under  date  of  the  9th  of  August  last,  I  addressed  to  Your 
Excellency,  soliciting  the  superior  approbation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Then  and  always  the  neophytes  of  the  Missions 
were  reputed  the  owners  of  the  property  pertaining  to  them, 
because  all  was  acquired  by  their  personal  labor  in  commu- 
nity under  the  direction  of  the  missionary  friars,  who,  as 
tutors,  have  administered  and  economized  the  property  re- 
maining after  maintaining,  clothing  and  supplying  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  subjected  natives,  as  minors,  whose  education  had 
been  committed  to  them  by  the  Government.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  estates,  the  temples,  real  and  self-moving  property,  and 
whatsoever  exists  in  the  Missions,  has  been  acquired  by  the 
labor  and  privations  of  the  Indians.  The  public  treasure  has 
never  been  applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  aid  of  this  prop- 
erty ;  in  the  beginning,  the  first  foundations  were  made  at  the 
cost  of  the  missionaries  themselves  ;  afterwards  they  were 
assisted  by  the  piety  of  individuals  who  donated  various 
sums,  with  which  was  raised  the  Pious  Fund  of  the  Missions 
of  California.  Out  of  this  fund  were  given,  as  alms,  four 
hundred  dollars  a  year  to  each  friar,  with  which  their  wants 
were  supplied,  and  a  thousand  dollars,  once  only,  by  way  of 
temporal  outfit  for  each  Mission  and  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  ;  the  more  ancient  aided  the  new  with  a  few  things, 
and  this  was  the  only  assistance  which  they  received  in  their 
oriffin  ;  all  the  rest  was  acquired  by  the  constant  labor  of  the 
Indians.  Thus  attests  the  Regulation  of  1781,  in  title  15, 
art.  2,  and  thus  thought  the  Junta  for  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  Calif ornias,  in  the  exposition  which  they  addressed  to 
the  Supreme  Government,  the  6th  of  April,  1825,|proposing 
to  it  a  plan  for  the  better  regulation  of  these  Missions.  For 
this  reason,  and  because  the  right  of  property  which  the  In- 
dians have  in  the  property  which  they  possess  under  the  tute- 
lage of  the  Government  and  the  immediate  administration  of 
the  Missionaries,  is  unquestionable,  the  Deputation  did  not 
hesitate  in  determining  that  the  half  of  it  should  be  adjudi- 
cated and  distributed  to  them  in  full  ownershijD,  reserving  the 
other  half  for  the  disposition  of  the  Supreme  Government,  in 
such  applications  as  it  might  think  proper  to  commend  them 
to  make  for  the  benefit  of  the  same  Indians, — as  for  paying 
the  teachers  who  educate  them,  for  funds  to  support  their 
pueblos,  for  paying  the  parish  priests  who  serve  them,  the 
expenses  of  worship,  and  other  expenses  which  may  arise.  This 
is  entirely  in  conformity  with  justice  and  in  accordance  with 
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the  directions  wliicli  the  Supreme  Government  gave  to 
Echandeia,  Victoria  and  myself,  in  the  instructions  which  were 
given  us  on  confiding  to  us  the  oifice  of  Political  Chief.  Rest- 
ing upon  such  strong  foundations,  and  because  it  considered 
Senor  Hijar  without  power  to  dispose  of  the  property  of  the 
Missions,  to  the  prejudice  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  In- 
dians, who  only  are  its  owners,  the  Deputation  opposed  the 
delivery  of  it,  in  the  manner  which  Your  Excellency  will 
observe  in  their  resolution  of  the  22d  of  October  last  past,  of 
which  I  transmit  you  a  copy  of  this  date,  [No.  5,]  by  which 
it  decided  as  follows  :  '  That  until  the  Supreme  Government 
determines  what  it  may  deem  proper,  the  Provisional  Regula- 
tion for  the  secularization  of  the  Missions  shall  be  carried 
into  effect,  and  the  Indians  shall  be  put  in  possession  of  their 
property  and  lands  ;  that  this  opinion,  and  the  resolution 
which  may  be  adopted,  be  laid  before  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment for  its  superior  approbation,  and  that  a  representation 
be  addressed  to  it  praying  it  to  revoke  the  instructions  inso- 
much as  despoils  the  Indians  of  their  property,  and  to  ap- 
prove the  provisional  regulations  made  by  the  Deputation. 
And  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  it  to  Your  Excellency,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  instructions  by  which  it  is  com- 
manded to  take  possession  of  the  property  of  the  Missions, 
give  a  portion  to  the  colonists,  and  of  the  remainder,  convert 
one-half  into  cash,  without  purpose  or  rules  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  proceeds,  and  to  reserve  the  other  half  for  the 
pay  of  parish  priests,  teachers,  expenses  of  worship,  &c.,  &c. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  Indians,  who  are  the  owners  of 
this  property,  and  it  is  indeed  a  violent  spoliation.  We  believe 
this  has  happened  through  forgetfulness  in  the  of&ce  of  the 
Secretary,  but  never  from  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  deprive  more  than  twenty  thousand  indigent  per- 
sons of  the  fruit  of  their  toils,  the  only  inheritance  which 
they  have  received  from  their  forefathers.  SeSor  Hijar,  in 
his  communication  of  the  23d  October,  maintains  that  neither 
are  the  Indians  the  owners  of  this  property  nor  ought  the 
Deputation  to  command  them  to  be  distributed ;  he  thinks 
that  the  Indians  ought  to  continue  in  the  same  servitude  with- 
out other  difference  than  paying  them  hereafter  their  daily 
wages.  Truly,  Most  Excellent  Senor,  in  that  case,  it  were 
better  not  to  change  their  situation,  because  it  would  be  to 
make  their  evils  worse.  Senor  Hijar  says  they  should  be 
comanded  to  collect  the  property  which  already  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  them,  as  the  most  sensible  course.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding, we  believe,  has  existed  only  in  the  head  of  Senor 
Hijar.  Against  principles  so  erroneous,  justice,  policy  and 
humanity  revolt.     All  the  world  knows  that  the  Indians,  by 
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their  industry  and  labor,  have  acquired  and  preserved  the 
property  of  the  Missions  ;  have  subsisted  upon  it  and  pos- 
sessed it  since  the  time  when,  through  choice  or  force,  they 
were  made  Christians.  Then  who  shall  deprive  them  of  it 
without  attacking  the  social  guaranties  1  The  Federal  Con- 
stitution [art.  112,  restriction  3d]  says  as  follows  :  '  The 
President  shall  have  no  power  to  take  the  property  of  any 
individual  or  corporation,  nor  disturb  him  in  the  possession, 
use,  or  enjoyment  of  it ;  and  if  in  any  case  it  should  be 
necessary  for  an  object  of  known  general  utility  to  take  the 
property  of  an  individual  or  corporation,  he  shall  have  no 
power  to  do  so  without  the  previous  approbation  of  the 
Senate,  and  in  its  recess,  of  the  Council  of  Government, 
making  always  such  compensation  to  the  person  interested 
as  may  be  determined  by  arbitrators  to  be  chosen  by  him 
and  by  the  Government.'  It  is  thus  seen,  Most  Excellent 
Senor,  that  the  Supreme  Government  has  not  the  power  (I 
speak  with  due  respect)  to  dispose  of  the  smallest  part  of  the 
property  in  question.  If  it  does  so  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution,  '  for  an  object  of  known  general  utility, 
there  ought  to  have  preceded  also  the  approbation  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  Council  of  Government ;  this  requisite  failing, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  subaltern  authorities  to  represent  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  order.  This  is  the  position  to 
which  the  Deputation  and  I  find  ourselves  driven,  and  by 
reason  of  which  we  reverentially  declare  to  your  Excellency 
that,  besides  being  unconstitutional,  the  order  is  unreason- 
able, since  it  commands  a  part  of  the  property,  without  just 
reason,  to  be  converted  into  money,  and  without  determining 
its  application  or  ordering .  it  to  be  paid  into  the  Federal 
Treasury.  It  is  true  that  part  is  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  colonists,  but  not  the  whole.  Besides,  this  ex- 
penditure ought  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  revenues,  for 
which  purpose  the  Government  is  authorized  by  the  laws  of 
the  6th  of  April,  1830,  and  21st  November,  1833  ;  but  no  law 
authorizes  the  spoliation  of  the  property  of  the  Indians  to 
apply  it  to  the  colonies.  Senor  Hijar  says  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  authorized  to  do  this  by  the  law  of  the  26th  Novem- 
ber, 1833  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  the  law  is  literally  as 
follows  :  '  The  Government  is  empowered  to  make  all  neces- 
sary orders  to  insure  the  colonization  and  render  effective 
the  secularization  of  the  Missions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, and,  for  that  purpose,  to  use  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  suitable  the  estates  of  pious  works  of  said  Territories,  in 
order  to  furnish  resources  for  the  commission  and  families 
now  in  the  capital  with  that  destination. 

"  Will  it  be  inferred  that  by  this  law  the  Government  may 
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dispose  at  pleasure  of  the  property  of  the  Indians?  Is  spoli-" 
ation  of  property  the  way  to  make  secularization  effective  1 
The  Deputation  has  not  understood  it  thus,  nor  believes  that 
the  Supreme  Government  can  interpret  it  as  Senor  Hijar 
does.  The  Deputation  deduces  from  the  whole  that  the  in- 
structions referred  to  were  given  either  under  excessive 
pressure  or  obtained  by  surprise,  and  concludes  with  praying 
Your  Excellency  that  you  will  deign  to  think  carefully  on 
this  lengthened  exposition,  and  to  obtain  from  the  Most  Ex- 
cellent President  the  due  approbation  of  the  provisional 
regulation,  in  which^  it  is  commanded  to  give  the  Indians 
possession  of  their  liberty,  property  and  lands,  and  to  declare 
null  and  of  no  force  the  1st,  11th,  12th,  13th  and  14th  articles 
of  the  instructions  given  to  Senor  Don  Jose  Maria  Hijar  on 
the  23d  of  last  April,  as  well  because  they  are  notoriously 
unjust,  as  because,  being  deprived  of  the  political  command, 
neither  ought  he  to  exercise  the  powers  in  question.  Finally, 
Most  Excellent  Senor,  the  Deputation  and  I  are  submissively 
obedient  to  the  laws  and  the  constituted  authorities,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  we  desire  to  be  right,  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
responsibility,  and  for  the  honor  of  the  Supreme  Governmento 
This  it  is  which  has  induced  us  to  discuss  so  delicate  a  sub- 
ject. If  we  err,  it  will  be  for  the  want  of  understanding, 
and  in  that  case  we  implore  the  indulgence  of  the  superior 
authority.  And  we  also  pray  your  Excellency  to  assure  His 
Excellency  the  General  President  of  our  respect  and  subor- 
dination, and  that  at  all  times  we  will  obey  his  mandates 
with  pleasure. 

"  God  and  Liberty.     Monterey,  9th  November,  1834. 

"JOSE  FIGUEROA. 

"The  Most  Excellent  Secretary  of  Internal  and  External 
Relations." 

I  believe  that  I  have  sufficiently  proven  that  we  have  not 
disobeyed  the  laws  nor  the  Supreme  Government,  as  Senor 
Hijar  falsely  charges  us.  This  admitted,  what  is  the  bad 
example  that  we  have  given  ?  What  the  overthrow  of  social 
order  ?  What  the  disobedience,  what  the  insurrection  that  I 
authorize  ?  And  what,  in  fine,  the  multitude  of  errors  with 
which  he  seeks  to  defame  my  conduct?  Where  are  the 
infractions  that  so  scandalize  my  detractor  ?  Let  only  one  be 
shown  ;  but  by  facts,  and  not  by  that  jargon  of  words,  which 
signifies  nothing.  The  proposition  is  subversive,  asserts  Senor 
Hijar,  because  it  tends  directly  to  subvert  social  order  ;  and 
in  what  is  this  calumny  founded  ?  In  that  I  would  not  con- 
sent to  the  usurpation  of  the  property  of  a  multitude  of  citi- 
zens ;  this  is  my  fault. 
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I  leave  this  business  to  tlie  judgment  of  sensible  men  and 
^f  the  Supreme  Government  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  ask  Senor  Hijar  by  what  right  he  upbraids  me  ? 
What  power  has  he  to  reprove  me  ?  Is  this  the  duty  of  a 
citizen  ?  Is  this  the  manner  which  the  laws  prescribe  to 
enforce  the  responsibility  of  public  functionaries  ?  Can 
Serior  Hijar  disobey  me  with  impunity  ?  Who  has  authorized 
him  to  disown  my  authority  and  declare  me  a  violator  of  law  ? 
It  must  be  admitted  how  much  more  scandalous  is  the  resist- 
ance of  Sehor  Hijar  to  the  orders  of  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment, than  that  of  this  Government  in  regard  to  the  delivery 
of  the  property  of  the  Missions.  Senor  Hijar  in  fact  insults 
and  disobeys  the  authorities  lawfully  constituted,  and  this  is 
an  offence  which  ought  to  be  punished.  We  prevent  Senor 
Hijar  from  eommitting,  in  the  name  of  the  Government,  the 
outrage  of  plundering  the  property  of  citizens,  in  violation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  of  the  social  guaranties,  and 
this  is  a  virtue  in  the  opinion  of  honorable  people.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  Senor  Hijar  to  reproach  me,  because  I  would 
not  tolerate  his  robberies  and  frauds. 

Let  us  make  a  slight  analysis  of  the  application  which  was 
to  be  made  of  this  property  which  Seiior  Hijar  contends  for. 
One  part  was  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  and  establish- 
ment of  the  colony  ;  another  was  to  be  converted  into  money, 
and  for  what  purpose  ?  Senor  Hijar  only  knows,  for  the 
instructions  do  not  say.  Another  part  was  to  go  to  the 
expenses  of  worship  and  schools  and  the  support  of  ministers. 
And  in  what  law  is  found  the  authority  to  plunder  one  class 
of  citizens  to  benefit  another  ?  In  none.  What  say  the  laws 
concerning  the  foundation  of  colonies  ?  That  of  the  18th  of 
August,  1824,  established  the  general  bases  of  colonization  ; 
that  of  the  6th  of  April,  1830,  empowers  the  Government  to 
colonize  such. lands  as  it  may  deem  proper,  having  first  con- 
tracted for  them  and  paid  for  them  to  the  States  to  which 
they  belong,  and  to  expend  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
aid  of  colonization.  The  same  law  designates  a  source  of 
revenue  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  colonization,  and  gives 
the  Government,  in  fine,  other  attributions,  which  it  would 
be  too  prolix  to  refer  to.  The  law  of  the  21st  November, 
1833,  authorized  also  the  Supreme  Government  to  expend  the 
sums  necessary  to  colonize  the  Territories  and  other  vacant 
places  where  it  had  the  right  to  do  so. 

That  of  the  26th  November,  1833,  authorized  the  Supreme 
Government  to  take  measures  to  insure  colonization. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  Republic,  in  exercise  of  the  Su- 
preme Executive  power  making  use  of  the  authority  which 
the  law  of  the  6th  April,  1830,  confers  upon  him,  framed  on 
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the  4th  of  January,  1834,  the  regulation  for  the  government 
of  the  colonies  which  should  be  established  ;  but  no  law 
empowers  the  Supreme  Government  to  convert  the  property 
of  the  Missions  to  the  purposes  of  colonization. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  the  alienation  which  was  required  to 
be  made,  because  this  is  an  unfathomable  mystery  about 
which  much  is  to  be  inferred  and  nothing  can  be  proved. 

In  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  ministers,  and 
the  expenses  of  worship  and  schools,  no  one  can  be  ignorant 
of  its  utility  and  advantage  to  the  owners  themselves,  and 
this  provision  is  in  force  from  necessity  ;  but  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  law  of  the  17th  of  August,  1833,  commands  that  the 
salaries  assigned  to  the  parish  priests  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
Pious  Fund  of  the  Californias  ;  by  what  right,  then,  shall  we 
impose  burdens  upon  the  property  of  the  most  needy  class  of 
citizens  ?     I  find  no  provision  of  law  to  justify  such  an  act. 

"  The  fourth  proposition  insists  on  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sional regulation.  At  every  step  the  violations  of  law  accu- 
mulate more  and  more,  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  so 
respectable  a  body  should  persist  in  such  a  manner,  not  only 
in  disobeying,  but  in  opposing  the  dispositions  of  the  Supreme 
Government.  By  what  right  can  you  and  the  Most  Excellent 
Deputation  dispose  of  property  which  by  no  title  has  been 
subjected  to  your  inspection?  No  law,  no  provision,  has 
authorized  you  to  make  an  appropriation  of  funds  which  do 
not  belong  to  you,  and  of  which  you  could  not  dispose  with- 
out a  Supreme  Resolution  ;  how  will  you  and  the  Most 
Excellent  Deputation  respond  to  the  charges  which  may  be 
made  for  this  arbitrary  conduct  ?  What  security  will  the 
possessors  have  to  whom  the  effects  of  the  Missions  may  pass, 
if  neither  you  nor  the  Most  Excellent  Deputation  were 
authorized  to  transfer  them  to  any  corporation  or  person? 
If  the  regulation  in  question  should  not  be  approved  as 
solicited,  how  much  confusion  is  going  to  be  produced  !  It 
would  be  necessary  to  retake  the  property  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  T)ossessors,  and  then  disappointed  hope  would  cause  a 
thousand  discontents,  and  heap  up,  consequently,  an  accumu- 
lation of  evils  which  would  put  the  territory  in  consternation. 
It  is  insisted  on  carrying  out  a  regulation,  which,  if  exe- 
cuted, would  certainly  cause  the  ruin  of  the  Territory  ;  I  pass 
over  Sehor,  General,  the  contradictions  which  it  involves  and 
the  slavery  to  which  the  natives  remain  subjected  ;  the  great 
difficulty  in  policy  consists  in  finding  the  means  of  with- 
drawing the  Indians  from  the  slavery  and  nascent  state  in 
which  they  are,  to  a  state  of  civilization  and  liberty.  Neither 
you  nor  the  Most  Excellent  Deputation  have  appreciated  this 
difficulty.     With  a  facility  which  is  frightful  has  been  decreed 
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the  formation  of  pueblos  and  institution  of  Ayuntamientos 
in  the  same  manner  that  you  would  legislate  for  civilized 
people,  and  with  all  the  necessary  elements  at  hand,  what 
will  be  the  consequence  to  these  new  pueblos  of  a  change  so 
novel  and  sudden  ?  That  which  has  happened  in  all  coun- 
tries and  in  all  nations  where  the  same  course  has  been 
attempted  ;  they  will  be  lost,  and  I  appeal  to  history.  Ever 
where  a  people  has  been  violently  translated  from  a  state  of 
slavery  to  one  of  freedom,  it  has  been  wholly  unable  to 
follow  the  flight  of  its  leaders  ;  they  have  lost  sight  of  them 
and  gone  astray.  Such  is  the  fate  prepared  for  this  Territory 
by  its  rulers.  I  regret  infinitely  having  to  touch  upon  a 
question  which  did  not  concern  me,  but  in  view  of  the  per- 
sistence to  carry  into  effect  a  regulation  which  infallibly 
must  in  time  produce  evil,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  make 
these  slight  observations  upon  it." 

Various  are  the  charges  and  accusations  which  Senor  Hijar 
makes  against  the  Territorial  Government,  but  they  are  all 
without  foundation,  as  I  shall  demonstrate.  The  first  charge 
is  because  it  is  insisted  on  putting  into  operation  the  Pro- 
visional Regulation,  from  which  Serior  Hijar  deduces  that 
the  violations  of  law  are  accumulating  more  and  more,  and 
that  the  Deputation  is  determined  to  disobey  and  oppose  the 
dispositions  of  the  General  Government. 

The  Provisional  Pegulation  in  question  is  that  which  the 
Territorial  Deputation  framed  to  facilitate  the  execution  of 
the  law  of  August  17th,  1833,  in  regard  to  the  secularization 
of  the  Missions  ;  in  it  is  prescribed  the  manner  of  dis- 
tributing to  the  neophytes  of  each  Mission  the  lands  which 
they  possess,  and  also  a  part  of  the  other  property  of  which 
they  are  also  in  possession,  because  they  are  the  lawful 
owners  of  the  whole.  The  Deputation  has  done  nothing 
more  than  obey  the  law  and  propose  to  the  Executive  the 
method  of  putting  it  into  execution  ;  this  act  is  peculiarly 
within  its  functions,  and  it  had  the  legal  power  to  frame  the 
regulation,  in  order  to  present  it  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  as  well  because  local  knowledge  was 
wanted,  which  no  one  possesses  so  fully  as  this  body,  as  be- 
cause the  law  of  the  23d  of  June,  1813,  and  the  Spanish 
Constitution,  which  governs  in  this  territory,  impose  upon  it 
the  obligation  to  do  so  ;  that  authorizes  it  in  divers  manners, 
and  by  art.  14  of  chapter  2,  commands  it  to  present  to  the 
Government  the  plans  and  projects  which  appear  to  it  most 
suitable  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  the  arts  and 
commerce  ;  this,  by  article  335,  attribution  10,  empowers  it 
to  watch  over  the  economy,  order  and  progress  of  the  Mis- 
sions. 
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If  this  will  not  suffice,  look  to  the  laws  of  the  Indies,  from 
whose  pages  shine  out  the  wisdom  and  charity  with  which 
■that  code  was  dictated  in  favor  of  these  same  Indians,  whom, 
under  the  free  government  of  Gomez  Farias,  it  has  been 
sought  to  rob  even  of  the  property  which  they  have  acquired 
by  their  personal  labor.  The  Territorial  Government  is  not 
ignorant,  like  Senor  Hijar,  of  the  privileges  which  the  In- 
dians have  enjoyed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment ;  it  has  kept  in  mind  the  laws  9,  of  tit.  3,  lib.  6  ; 
14,  tit.  4,  lib.  6  ;  and  5,  7  and  9,  tit.  12,  lib.  6,  of  the  Ee- 
capilacion  of  the  Indies.  By  these  it  is  commanded  that  the 
Indians  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  lands  where  they  live^ 
nor  be  molested  ;  that  these  shall  be  preserved  for  them  and 
distributed  to  them  as  their  own  ;  that  their  property  shall 
not  be  converted  to  other  objects  than  their  benefit  and  those 
for  which  their  pueblos  were  established  ;  many  other  di- 
rections and  provisions  are  made,  but  all  in  favor  of  the 
Indians,  with  heavy  penalties  against  violators.  It  had  in 
view  the  laws  of  the  13th  of  March,  1811,  9th  of  November, 
1812,  4th  of  January  and  13th  of  September,  1813,  which 
have  provided  for  the  division  of  their  lands  among  the  In- 
dians. 

It  was  intended,  my  antagonist  will  say,  to  confer  political 
importance  on  the  Director  of  Colonization,  and  that  for  this 
end  no  means  ought  to  be  omitted  ;  for  this  reason  he  sought 
to  place  his  powers  in  competition  with  those  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  after  the  great  parade  with  which  they  challenged 
the  public  attention,  there  resulted! — what  the  mountain 
brought  forth ! 

The  laws  which  governed  these  establishments  from  their 
foundation,  subjected  them  to  the  Territorial  Government, 
and  no  one  except  Senor  Hijar  has  rejected  its  authority  in 
this  respect.  He  does  not  know  or  does  not  understand  what 
is  contained  in  the  laws  which  I  have  cited,  and  this  only  can 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  audacity  with  which  he  abuses  the 
Territorial  Government,  denying  its  powers.  Let  Senor  Hijar 
know,  then,  that  the  Government  has  given  its  protecting 
guaranties  to  preserve  this  property  and  adjudicate  it  to  its 
true  owners  ;  that  these,  not  yet  having  emerged  from  the 
abject  state  in  which  nature  placed  them,  and  being  children 
in  civilization,  without  the  use  of  reason  or  knowledge  of 
their  interests,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  a  common  father,  and  afford  them  every  spe- 
cies of  protection  ;  this  is  the  obligation  of  a  just  Govern- 
ment. And  shall  it  be  vituperated  because,  from  miserable 
pupils  it  converts  them  into  free  proprietors,  distributing  to 
them  their  own  lands  ?    Perchance  the  law  of  the  17th  of 
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August,  1833,  is  not  limited  to  this  single  object?  It  is  not 
to  withdraw  them  from  the  ecclesiastical  estate  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  and  to  redeem  them  from  the  servile  pupilage 
in  which  they  have  lived  ?  All  of  us  are  convinced  of  these 
truths. 

Admitting  that  the  neophytes  are  removed  from  the 
economical  government  of  the  Missionary  Friars,  they  remain 
unquestionably  subject  to  the  Political  Government,  which  is 
under  obligation,  by  the  law  of  the  23d  of  June,  1813,  to 
establish  its  local  authority,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
applicable  to  the  subject  matter  ;  it  ought  also  to  distribute 
among  them  the  property  which  they  have  acquired  in  com- 
munity, for  this  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  they  enter  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  citizens.  These  were  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  Territorial  Deputation  acted  in  projecting 
the  regulation  in  question  and  presenting  it  for  the  approba- 
tion of  the  General  Government — a  course  which  partakes 
in  nothing  of  the  arbitrary,  commits  no  violation  or  disobe- 
dience of  law,  and  opposes  no  order  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment ;  a  course,  in  fine,  worthy  of  the  approved  zeal  of  this 
body  for  the  well-being  of  its  constituents  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  justice  with  which  it  undertook  the  task,  it  met  with 
the  opposition  of  the  Political  Chief,  who  from  delicacy,  and 
because  he  was  in  hope  that  his  successor  would  bring  the 
law,  as  regulated,  opposed  the  opinion  of  the  Deputation,  and 
postponed  for  more  than  six  months  the  formation  of  the  said 
regulation.  I  was  aware  that  Senor  Don  Jose  Maria  Hijar 
was  coming  to  relieve  me,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  anticipate 
his  judgment  in  regard  to  carrying  out  the  secularization  ; 
neither  did  I  desire  to  undertake  it,  because  I  knew  the 
delicacy  and  difficulty  of  its  execution,  and  the  afflicting 
results  which  it  would  produce,  if  carried  out  simultaneously 
and  with  precipitation.  My  opposition,  for  these  and  other 
reasons,  was  public  and  notorious  ;  but  as  the  evil  was  caused, 
and  it  was  my  duty  to  obey  the  laws  and  see  them  fulfilled,  I 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  against 
my  own  convictions.  I  make  no  merit  of  this  incident  to  vin- 
dicate myself,  but  that  it  may  be  judged  whether  or  not  I 
have  proceeded  with  integrity  and  frankness. 

I  believe  that,  after  this  explanation,  Senor  Hijar  will  no 
longer  doubt  that  the  property  of  the  Missions  is  subject  to 
our  control,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  regulated  the  man- 
ner of  distributing  it  among  its  proper  owners  ;  the  error  of 
supposing  that  no  law  authorizes  us  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion of  these  funds  is  demonstrated.  In  this  manner  we  reply 
to  whatever  charges  may  be  brought  against  us  for  the  sup- 
posed arbitrary  conduct  of  which  he  accuses  us. 
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Another  of  his  charges  is  to  the  effect  that  the  persons  to 
■whom  the  property  of  the  Missions  may  be  transferred  will 
have  no  security,  because  neither  I  nor  the  Most  Escellent 
Deputation  have  the  power  to  transfer  it  to  any  corporation 
or  person.  Senor  Hijar  may  know,  if  he  is  ignorant,  that  to 
transfer,  is  "  to  cede  or  pass  that  which  is  possessed  to  another 
person,"  and  as  the  fact  is,  that  we  only  regulate  the  mode  of 
distributing  property  among  the  possessors  themselves,  it 
results  by  necessary  consequence  that  we  have  not  ceded  nor 
passed  over  anything  from  one  owner  to  another,  and  that  the 
possessors  of  the  said  property  have  sufficient  guaranties  of 
its  enjoyment ;  because  no  one  but  Senor  Hijar  has  disputed 
their  right  of  property  and  possession,  which  they  have  enjoyed 
without  interruption  under  the  protection  of  the  Government 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Missions.  And  who  but  Senor 
Hijar  can  doubt  that  the  Supreme  Government  will  approve 
the  regulation  of  secularization  ?  We  may  be  sure  that  he 
prophicies  falsely  that  the  property  will  be  retaken  from  the 
power  of  the  possessors  ;  and  that  this  injustice  could  be 
committed  only  under  his  auspices  and  never  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Supreme  Government,  which  has  always  respected  the 
property  of  its  subjects,  and,  with  more  reason,  that  of  the 
class  of  citizens  whom  it  considers  minors,  and  who  live  under 
its  guardianship.  How  is  it  that  the  regulation  will  cause 
the  ruin  of  the  Territory,  as  Senor  Hijar  asserts  ?  Will  it 
be,  perchance,  because  he  will  not  enjoy  at  pleasure  the  for- 
tunes of  the  neophytes  ?  They  alone  have  the  right  to  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  their  labor,  and  this  it  is,  exactly,  which  displeases 
Senor  Hijar. 

Senor  Hijar  says,  mysteriously,  that  he  passes  over  the  con- 
tradictions which  the  regulation  contains  and  the  servitude 
to  which  the  natives  remain  subject.  I  would  be  pleased  if 
he  would  point  out  the  contradictions,  and  the  servitude  of 
the  natives,  which  he  condemns,  in  order  to  answer  his  objec- 
tions ;  but  to  suppose,  without  facts  or  evidences,  argues 
calumny  or  bad  faith. 

Neither  the  Deputation,  nor  I,  he  ^says,  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  means  of  withdrawing  the  natives  from  slavery  to 
a  state  of  civilization  and  liberty  ;  that,  with  a  facility  which 
is  frightful,  has  been  decreed  the  formation  of  pueblos  and 
the  institution  of  Ayuntamientos,  as  if  we  were  legislating 
for  civilized  people.  This,  to  my  judgment,  evinces  an  incon- 
ceivable contradiction — because  he  supposes  and  complains  of 
the  servitude  of  the  neophytes,  and  at  the  same  time  objects 
to  the  excessive  liberty  which  is  granted  to  them  ;  but,  pass- 
ing by  the  multitude  of  redundancies  which  are  not  to  the 
purpose,  I  will  limit  myself  to  showing  that  the  Deputation 
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has  only  taken  care  to  maintain  the  natives  in  the  dependence 
necessary  to  preserve  among  them  good  order  and  subordina- 
tion, so  as  to  avoid  the  excesses  and  aberrations  to  which, 
from  their  stupid  ignorance,  they  incline.  It  has  taken  care, 
at  the  same  time,  not  to  attack  their  liberty  or  the  social 
guaranties.  These  facts  prove  the  foresight  with  which  we 
have  endeavored  to  withdraw  them  from  slavery  to  a  state  of 
freedom,  without  overlooking  the  difficulties  of  the  change. 
Yery  great  obstacles  have  we  had  to  overcome,  and  long 
before  the  law  of  secularization  we  represented  its  inconve- 
niences, not  that  it  should  be  suspended,  but  that  it  might  be 
determined  upon  more  partially  and  gradually,  because  in 
this  way  it  would  be  more  suitable  to  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  natives  ;  but  as  it  has  not  been  cared  to 
listen  to  the  opinion  of  the  local  authorities,  and  as  at  that 
time  the  same  Senor  Higar,  who  now  censures  us,  and  the 
Adjutant  Inspector,  Don  Jose  Maria  Padres,  were  urging  in 
Mexico  the  passage  of  the  law  which  was  to  enrich  them,  it 
was  not  deemed  proper  to  reflect  upon  what  the  Political 
Chief  represented.  The  law  was  passed,  and  certainly  it  is 
not  theTe  rritorial  Government  that  passed  it ;  that  granted, 
neither  ought  it  to  be  responsible  for  bad  results,  for  it  has 
done  nothing  but  obey  the  laws  and  cause  them  to  be  obeyed, 
avoiding,  as  much  as  lay  in  its  power,  the  aberrations  of  men 
translated  suddenly  from  slavery  to  liberty.  Sehor  Hijar 
wonders. that  pueblos  should  be  formed,  when  the  Territorial 
Government  only  gives  them  the  name,  while  they  have 
existed  in  reality  for  years  under  the  title  of  Missions  ;  but, 
perhaps  on  this  account  they  ceased  to  be  pueblos  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Look  at  the  definition  of  this  word,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  they  have  always  been  pueblos.  In  the 
same  manner  he  is  surprised  at  the  institution  of  Ayunta- 
mientos,  although  it  is  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Government  to  see  that  they  are  established  where 
there  are  none  ;  thus  expressly  provides  the  law  of  the  23d 
of  June,  1813,  chapter  2d,  art.  l,and  the  Constitution,  in  art. 
335.  Sehor  Hijar  may  also  know,  that  if  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  government  of  pueblos  are  not  appropriate  for 
those  of  natives,  the  fault  is  not  with  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment, because  it  has  no  power  to  change  or  reform  them,  but 
is  bound  to  apply  them  without  restriction.  Likewise  prophe- 
cies Sehor  Hijar,  that  the  natives  will  not  be  able  to  follow 
the  flight  of  their  leaders,  because  they  have  been  torn  with 
violence  out  of  a  servile  condition  into  that  of  freedom  ;  that 
they  will  be  lost,  as  has  happened  in  all  nations  where  the 
same  course  has  been  adopted.  These  facts  he  attests  with 
history,  and  ends  his  discourse  prognosticating  the  ruin  of 
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the  natives  due  to  their  rulers  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Terri- 
torial Government.  I  will  not  trouble  myself  with  proving 
that  the  fears  of  Senor  Hijar  are  panics,  because,  in  his 
opinion,  the  neophytes  ought  not  to  emerge  from  pupilage, 
nor  ought  property  of  any  kind  to  be  given  them,  because 
they  are  unworthy  to  possess  it,  nor  could  they  then  be  com- 
pelled to  cultivate  the  fields  of  their  feudal  lords.  Such  are 
his  philanthropical  ideas  ;  on  such  bases  was  he  projecting 
to  systematize  the  political  government  of  the  neophytes  of 
the  Missions,  and  those  to  whom  he  would  do  a  great  favor 
he  would  consider  as  colonists,  and  give  them  a  little  piece  of 
land.  Senor  Hijar  will  permit  me  to  remind  him  of  these 
notions,  expressed  in  various  conferences  which  we  held,  and 
that  I  refuted  him,  contradicting  absolutely  his  opinion.  He 
will  remember,  very  well,  that  I  defended  with  the  same  laws 
the  right  which  the  neophytes  have  to  be  put  on  an  equal 
footing  as  to  their  possessions  with  the  rest  of  the  citizens, 
and  their  preference  to  have  adjudicated  to  them  the  lands 
and  property  which  they  possess,  acquired  by  their  personal 
labor  and  that  of  their  forefathers  ;  neither  could  I  agree 
that  they  should  be  considered  as  colonists,  because  they  are 
proprietors  established  on  the  land  where  they  were,  and  for 
other  reasons,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention.  Grant 
that  all  are  not  able  to  follow  the  flight  of  their  leaders  on 
account  of  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  they  exist,  still 
the  beneficent  measures  which  have  been  dictated  in  their 
favor  ought  not,  on  this  account,  to  be  omitted  ;  some  will 
go  astray,  but  many  will  succeed,  and  the  result  is  always  a 
good  for  society  and  an  advance  in  civilization  ;  it  is  proposed 
not  only  to  convert  them  from  pupils  into  proprietors,  but  to 
educate  them  and  make  them  industrious  ;  and  if  this  is  never 
begun,  they  will  never  issue  from  the  miserable  sphere  of  slaves. 
It  is  necessary  to  suffer  them  to  make  this  dangerous  transit, 
in  order  that  they  may  reach  the  end  ;  and  this  certainly  is 
not  to  tear  them  with  violence  from  the  servile  state  into  that 
of  freedom,  as  Senor  Hijar  falsely  asserts  ;  because  they  are 
not  abandoned  to  themselves,  but  remain  under  the  protec- 
tion and  aid  of  the  Government,  subject  to  peculiar  laws  and 
regulations.  I  know  not  to  what  nations  Senor  Hijar  com- 
pares them,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  unable  to  answer  his 
argument.  He  blames  the  Territorial  Government,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  for  the  bad  results  which  he  predicts,  with- 
out other  data  than  his  own  assertion,  supported  by  a  play  of 
words  which  signify  nothing  in  substance. 

He  confesses,  finally,  that  these  questions  do  not  pertain  to 
him,  but  seeing  it  was  insisted  to  carry  out  the  regulation, 
which  in  time  must  produce  evil,  he  felt  himself  oljliged  to 
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make  those  slight  observations.  Much  more  honorable  to 
him  "would  it  have  been  to  take  no  part  in  the  questions,  ad- 
mitting, as  he  frankly  confesses,  that  they  do  not  concern 
him.  Indeed,  by  what  power  does  he  object  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Territorial  Government,  when  his  authority  as  Polit- 
ical Chief  has  ceased?  Why  so  much  acrimony  against  the 
Territorial  Government  because  it  seeks  to  distribute  prop- 
erty to  its  lawful  owners,  and  will  not  deliver  it  into  the 
mortmain  possession  of  Sehor  Hijar?  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
peat that  the  fate  of  the  natives  concerns  him  little  or  not 
at  all,  and  that  the  only  motive  for  his  ill-digested  discourse 
springs  from  seeing  escape  from  him  the  abundant  capitals 
in  which  he  desired  to  exercise  an  exclusive  brokerage,  under 
the  pretext  of  colonization,  and  with  notorious  injury  to 
those  who  accumulated  the  property.  Upon  this  were  calcu- 
lated those  magnificent  schemes  of  happiness  which  Sehor  Hi- 
jar  and  his  followers  so  much  lauded,  even  to  launching  out 
upon  the  arrogant  presumption  of  being  called  the  redeemers 
of  the  Californians.  If,  as  he  confesses,  that  it  was  not  his 
business  to  discuss  these  questions,  he  had  abstained  from 
meddling  with  them,  I  would  have  been  spared  the  necessity 
of  publishing  his  ambitious  pretensions. 

"  The  fifth  proposition  is  devoted  to  the  regulation  of  cer- 
tain of  your  proceedings  and  of  mine,  and  to  declaring,  with 
the  firmness  of  a  legislator,  that  no  colony  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  the  lands  of  the  Missions,  because  they  belong  to 
the  natives.  As  to  what  relates  to  me,  I  have  nothing  to 
say,  since  I  am  resolved  to  observe  no  instructions  but  those 
which  were  given  me  by  the  Supreme  General  Government, 
as  they  are  the  only  legitimate  ones  to  the  present  time.  I 
would  make  myself  contemptible  before  men,  and  be  an  un- 
worthy son  of  Jalisco,  if  I  should  be  so  weak  as  to  lower 
myself  to  recognize  the  orders  of  an  erratic  authority,  which, 
going  out  of  the  orbit  of  its  own  functions,  seeks  to  usurp 
those  committed  to  the  high  powers  of  the  Union.  It  is  not 
you  nor  the  Most  Excellent  Deputation  who  are  to  regulate 
my  proceedings  in  respect  to  my  commission.  The  laws 
govern  me,  and  not  caprices  nor  arbitrary  will.  If  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  lands  belong  to  the  Indians,  how  is  it  that  by 
your  regulation  it  is  only  commanded  to  give  them,  as  a  max- 
imum, a  little  patch  of  four  hundred  varas  square  and  the 
insignificant  portion  for  pasturage  in  common  ?  How  many 
contradictions,  Seiior  General !  It  appears  to  be  only  in- 
tended to  deceive  the  miserable  natives — abusing  their  can- 
dor. This  is  not  the  place,  nor  is  it  for  me  to  investigate 
the  right  of  property  in  the  soil,  with  which  it  is  sought  to 
indoctrinate  the  natives,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  eminent 
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right  of  the  Government ;  but,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
so,  this  doctrine  will  be  disastrous  to  those  who  have  pro- 
claimed it,  and  prejudicial  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Terri- 
tory." 

In  order  to  answer  the  different  charges  of  Sehor  Hijar 
against  the  Government,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
contents  of  the  fifth  proposition  which  he  has  combatted. 
The  language  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  Political  Chief,  out  of  the  stock  on  hand  belonging 
to  the  Missions,  shall  order  to  be  furnished  to  the  colonists 
the  tools  and  other  aids  that  the  instructions  call  for,  as  soon 
as  they  arrive  at  the  places  where  they  shall  be  established, 
drawing  the  said  supplies  pro  rata,  in  order  not  to  damage 
any  one  mission.  For  account  of  the  allowance  designated 
for  each  person,  there  shall  be  furnished  to  him  grain  and 
meat,  and  whatever  is  most  necessary  for  their  maintenance. 
The  Director  of  the  Colony  shall  be  subject  to  the  Political 
Chief,  and  shall  give  him  a  circumstantial  relation  of  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  colonizing,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  the  payment  to  be  made  to  them  each 
month,  in  order  that,  in  this  respect,  the  supplies  may  be 
regulated  proportionably.  The  lands  of  the  Missions  belong 
to  the  Indians,  and  no  colony  shall  be  established  in  them." 

I  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  sensible  men  to  say  whether 
the  provisions  are  within  the  competency  of  the  Territorial 
Government,  and  whether  they  are  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  laws.  But  to  avoid  mistakes,  I  will  answer 
briefly  to  the  objections  of  Senor  Hijar. 

Says  this  gentleman,  that  he  is  resolved  to  observe  no  in- 
structions but  those  which  he  received  from  the  Supreme 
Government,  and  that  he  would  make  himself  contemptible 
if  he  should  be  so  weak  as  to  lower  himself  to  recognize  the 
orders  of  an  erratic  authority  which  has  usurped  the  powers 
of  the  Government  of  the  Union.  Already  have  I  demon- 
strated, and  Senor  Hijar  so  confesses,  that  his  office  of 
Political  Chief  has  ceased,  and  with  it  all  its  inherent 
powers,  including  those  given  by  the  instructions  which  he 
received  from  the  Supreme  Government.  But  it  is  very  pain- 
ful to  him  to  relinquisli  a  power  which  so  much  excited  his 
hopes,  and  he  fears  not  to  contradict  himself,  provided  he 
can  wound  the  respect  which  he  owes  to  authority.  He  has 
said  that  all  men,  without  any  exception  of  privilege,  must 
be  subject  to  the  local  authorities,  and  that  it  was  useless  to 
make  that  declaration,  and  thereupon  replies  that  neither  I  nor 
the  Most  Excellent  Deputation  can  regulate  his  proceedings. 
I  have  also  demonstrated  that  by  the  regulation  of  the  4th  of 
February,  1834,  the  colonies  are  subjected  to  the  Political 
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Chiefs  that  the  G-overnment  may  appoint,  and  were  so  by  the 
civil  law.  I  have  proved  that  the  Deputation  and  I  are  em- 
powered by  the  laws  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  Senor 
Hijar  as  Director  of  the  Colony,  however  disagreeable  it 
may  be  to  him.  In  the  same  manner,  I  have  proved  the 
legality  of  the  jurisdiction  which  we  exercise,  because  it 
emanates  legally  from  the  supreme  power,  which  has  confided 
it  to  us,  with  the  formalities  which  the  laws  prescribe.  Thus 
it  is  that  we  do  not  know  in  what  Senor  Hijar  makes  the 
illegality  and  usurpation  to  consist.  But,  however  against 
his  will,  he  must  be  subject  to  the  Territorial  Government, 
and  obey  its  mandates  without  questioning  them,  because  he 
lacks  authority  to  do  so  ;  and  even  in  the  hypothesis  that  we 
should  exceed  our  powers,  he  would  only  have  the  right  to 
bring  us  to  justice  and  enforce  our  responsibility  according 
to  law,  but  never  to  disobey  us.  Wherefore,  I  repeat  the 
question.  Who  is  Senor  Hijar — to  disown  my  authority  and 
declare  me  a  violator  of  the  law  ?  Is  he,  perchance,  a  juris- 
consult, unexceptionable  in  the  present  case  ?  He  is  surely 
nothing  more  than  a  subject,  and  a  subject  without  jurisdic- 
tion, independent  of  the  G-overnment,  as  he  pretends. 

Senor  Hijar  says,  ironically,  that,  with  the  firmness  of  a 
legislator,  we  declare  that  no  colony  shall  be  established  in 
the  lands  of  the  Missions,  because  they  belong  to  the  natives. 
Before  going  further,  I  will  prove  that  it  is  not  a  decree  of 
the  Territorial  Government,  but  a  positive  provision  of  the 
law  of  the  18th  August,  1824,  whose  second  article  is  as 
follows : 

"  The  subject  of  this  law  are  those  lands  of  the  nation 
which,  not  being  private  property  nor  belonging  to  any  cor- 
poration or  pueblo,  may  be  colonized." 

The  Supreme  Government  regulated  this  law  on  the  21st 
November,  1828,  and  in  the  17th  article  prescribes  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  In  the  territories  in  which  there  are  Missions,  the  lands 
which  they  occupy  shall  not  be  colonized  for  the  present,  and 
until  it  may  be  determined  whether  they  should  be  consid- 
ered as  the  property  of  the  settlements  of  the  neophyte  cate- 
cumens  and  the  Mexican  founders." 

What  has  been  said  will  suffice  to  convince  that  it  was  not 
the  wantonness  of  the  Territorial  Government  v/hich  induced 
it  to  dictate  that  order,  but  a  positive  provision  of  law, 
which  is  not  repealed,  and  does  not  admit  of  interpretation. 

All  the  laws  which  I  have  cited  give  the  neophytes  a  right 
of  property  in  the  lands  which  are  recognized  as  pertaining 
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to  the  Missions,  a  right  which  the  Spanish  Government 
during  its  domination  respected,  and  which  no  one,  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  disturbed  them  in  ;  but  even  if  this  were 
not  so,  is  it  not  certain  that  they  are  favored  by  the  natural 
and  civil  possession  as  to  which  no  one  can  raise  a  doubt  ? 
Will  Seinor  Hijar  deny  to  them  that  they  were  born  on  the  land 
which  they  have  been  cultivating  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  Government,  now  more  than  fifty  years  ?  Will  they,  in 
spite  of  th(  ir  inertia,  cease  to  know  and  believe  that  they 
are  the  owners  of  the  land  which  they  cultivate,  and  of  the 
property  which  they  have  acquired  by  their  labor  ?  This  is 
very  certain,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  to  render  it 
obscure.  Senor  Hijar  asks,  if  the  lands  of  the  Missions  be- 
long to  the  Indians,  "  how  is  it  that  by  your  regulation  it  is 
only  commanded  to  give  them  as  a  maximum  a  little  patch  of 
jour  hundred  varas  square,  and  another  insignificant  portion 
for  pasturage  in  common?"  The  regulation  is  not  mine,  but 
framed  by  the  Territorial  Government,  and  the  satire  of  Sehor 
Hijar  comes  very  ill ;  this  little  square  was  designated  to 
the  Indians  at  first,  because  they  are  not  considered  capable 
of  cultivating  a  greater  quantity,  and  because  it  is  sought  to 
distribute  the  superfices  of  the  land  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  individuals  who  are  considered  entitled  to  it, 
leaving  the  door  open  to  appropriate  it  to  the  industrious 
ones  who  may  devote  themselves  with  most  earnestness  to 
its  cultivation.  It  is  false  that  the  land  designated  for  pas- 
turage in  common  of  the  cattle  of  the  neophytes  is  so  small, 
as  Senor  Hijar  asserts,  and  the  proof  is  that  no  certain 
quantity  was  determined,  but  it  was  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  commissioners  to  enlarge  or  diminish  it  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  or  less  number  of  the  cattle,  and  the  extent  of 
the  land  belonging  to  each  Mission.  Besides  the  land  which 
was  to  be  given  to  each  individual  in  full  ownership  and 
property,  it  was  designed  to  designate  common  lands  and 
assign  to  each  pueblo,  as  municipal  lands,  a  certain  quantity 
of  land,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  its  products  in  the 
common  benefit  of  the  pueblo  ;  but  Sehor  Hijar  did  not  fix 
his  consideration  upon  these  points,  and  his  criticism  has  no 
other  foundation  than  the  unjust  gratification  of  his  resent- 
ment ;  his  vague  exclamations  are  absolutely  without  sup- 
port, and  his  imputations  are  so  many  calumnies.  It  appears 
(he  says)  to  be  only  intended  to  deceive  the  miserable  natives, 
abusing  their  candor.  And  in  what  manner  will  Sehor  Hijar 
prove  his  assertion  ?  With  silence,  because  he  has  no  facts 
to  present,  as  he  has  skill  in  inventing  gratuitous  calumnies. 
Sehor  Hijar  may  know  that  the  Territorial  Government  has 
believed  in  good  faith  that  it  was  doing  a  positive  good  to 
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the  natives  in  all  the  provisions  "wMch  it  has  dictated  in 
their  favor,  and  in  fact,  how  could  it  be  a  deception  to  give 
them  landed  property  and  liberty  to  acquire  and  enjoy  what- 
ever goods  of  fortune  their  industry  might  obtain  for  them  ? 
And  although  they  should  not  attain  these  positive  advan- 
tages which  have  nothing  illusory  about  them,  has  Senor 
Hijar  forgotten  that  governments,  as  the  wise  Bentham  says, 
have  to  choose  among  evils,  the  least  ?  Senor  Hijar  con- 
fesses, unwillingly,  that  it  is  not  his  business  to  investigate 
the  right  of  property  in  the  soil  which  is  taught  the  natives, 
with  total  exclusion  of  the  eminent  right  of  the  Government, 
but  that  this  doctrine  will  be  disastrous  to  those  who  pro- 
claim it,  and  prejudicial  to  the  Territory.  If  it  does  not 
belong  to  him  to  inquire  into  this  matter,  by  what  right  does 
he  reproach  the  Territorial  Government?  Therefore,  that 
scurrillous  style  is  excessively  disrespectful,  if  not  criminal. 
It  does  not  belong  to  him  to  inquire,  and  yet  he  has  the 
audacity  to  deny  openly  to  the  neophytes  not  only  the  right 
of  property  in  the  lands  which  have  been  ordered  to  be 
adjudicated  to  them,  but  even  in  the  chattels  which  they 
have  acquired  with  their  personal  labor  ;  this  is  apparent 
throughout  his  discourse,  and  I  refer  more  expressly  to  the 
divers  conferences  which  he  had  with  me  on  that  subject  ;  if 
Senor  Hijar  esteems  himself  a  gentleman,  he  will  not  deny 
the  truth  of  this.  And  what  is  the  eminent  right  of  the 
Government?  I  do  not  know,  and  I  have  proved  by  the 
Constitution,  that  the  Government  has  no  power  to  take  the 
property  of  any  individual  or  corporation.  Nor  does  Senor 
Hijar  say  in  what  consists  this  eminent  right.  He  holds  it 
very  wrong  in  us  to  impress  the  natives  with  their  rights, 
and  a  little  before  accuses  us  with  subjecting  them  to  an 
ignominious  servitude,  and  that  neither  the  Deputation  nor  I 
appreciate  the  diiSculty  of  withdrawing  them  from  a  state  of 
slavery  to  one  of  freedom — that  we  snatch  them  with  violence 
from  that  to  precipitate  them  upon  this,  to  their  destruction  ; 
in  the  next  breath  he  says  that  it  is  only  designed  to  deceive 
them,  abusing  their  candor,  &c.,  &c.  Behold  !  a  lengthened 
series  of  inconsistencies  which  the  author  himself  cannot 
explain  by  the  rules  of  reason.  And  for  what  reason  will  it 
be  disastrous  to  us  to  impress  the  natives  with  their  rights  ? 
Let  us  leave  to  the  selfish  to  lament  the  progress  of  our 
unfortunate  natives,  while  we  respect  the  rights  of  man, 
whatever  may  be  his  origin.  The  Territory  will  by  this  be 
prejudiced  in  the  opinion  of  Senor  Hijar,  but  whence  does 
he  deduce  such  results  ?  I  know  not ;  he  seeks  to  be  be- 
lieved upon  his  assertion,  but  that  is  no  proof. 

"  The  sixth  proposition  is  devoted  to  commanding  instruc- 
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tions  given  me  by  the  Supreme  Government,  to  be  retained. 
This  resolution  has  surprised  me  beyond  measure ;  never  did 
I  believe  that  the  good  faith  with  which  I  sought  to  comply 
with  the  desires  of  the  Most  Excellent  Deputation,  sending 
them  the  original  instructions,  as  they  requested,  with  the 
utmost  courtesy,  even  to  proposing  to  me  to  show  them,  if 
not  inconvenient,  could  be  abused  to  such  a  degree.  By 
what  right  am  I  deprived  of  that  which  belongs  to  me  as  my 
property,  while  the  Supreme  G-overnment  does  not  relieve 
me  of  the  Direction  of  Colonization  ?  I  am  amazed,  Senor 
General,  and  never  believed  that  a  body  so  respectable 
would  assail  me  in  a  manner  v.rhich  violated  its  honor  and 
delicacy.  For  what  end  are  my  instructions  retained  ?  In 
truth,  I  cannot  comprehend.  If  it  is  to  petition  against 
them,  I  would  have  given  a  copy  whenever  requested.  If  it 
is  that  they  may  have  no  effect,  it  would  suffice  if  the  Politi- 
cal Chief  had  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  order,  '  not  to  be 
executed  in  this  Territory.'  There  being  no  authority  then, 
for  retaining  a  document  which  belongs  to  me,  and  having  to 
execute  my  commission  in  other  parts  beyond  the  Territory 
of  your  command,  I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  to  return  me 
my  instructions  for  consequent  ends." 

The  instructions  were  retained  because  they  were  commit 
ted  to  the  Political  Chief  of  Upper  California,  and  not 
necessarily  to  Don  Jose  Maria  Hijar  ;  it  is  an  official  document, 
which  belongs  only  to  the  Government  itself,|and  not  to  Senor 
Hijar,  as  he  improperly  pretends  ;  it  ought  to  exist  in  the 
archives  of  the  Government,  which  is  the  office  of  the  nation  ; 
it  ought,  in  fine,  to  remain  in  the  power  of  the  Political  Chief, 
who  alone  is  charged  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  with  their 
enforcement,  and  that  of  the  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment. Without  pausing  to  cite  all  which  has  been  decreed 
on  the  subject,  I  will  quote  only  articles  1  and  17,  chapter  3, 
of  the  law  of  the  23d  of  June,  1813,  which  are  as  follows  : 

"  1.  The  Political  Government  of  each  province,  according 
to  art.  324  of  the  Constitution,  being  in  charge  of  the  Politi- 
cal Chief  named  by  the  King  in  each  one  of  them,  in  him 
vests  the  superior  authority  within  the  province  to  watch 
over  the  public  tranquillity,  good  order,  security  of  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  the  inhabitants,  the  execution  of  the 
laws  and  orders  of  the  Government,  and  in  general  all  that 
belongs  to  the  public  order  and  prosperity  of  the  province  ; 
and  as  he  will  be  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  his  authority, 
he  shall  likewise  be  punctually  respected  and  obeyed  by  all. 
Not  only  shall  he  have  power  as  the  Executive  to  enforce  the 
penalties  imposed  by  the  laws  of  police  and  decrees  of  good 
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government,  but  lie  shall  have  the  power  to  impose  and  exact 
fines  from  those  who  disobey  him  or  treat  him  with  disrespect, 
and  from  those  who  disturb  order  or  the  public  peace. 

"  17.  The  Political  Chief  only  shall  circulate  through  the 
whole  province  all  the  laws  and  decrees  which  may  be  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Government,  causing  them  to  be  published 
in  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the  Territorial  Deputation 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  them,  and  taking  care  to  forward 
them  to  the  inferior  Political  Chiefs,  if  there  should  be  any, 
or  to  the  First  Alcaldes  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  dis- 
trict, for  the  same  purpose.  The  Political  Chief,  being 
responsible  for  the  circulation  of  the  laws  and  decrees,  he 
will  require  receipts  from  those  authorities  to  whom  he  trans- 
mits them." 

This  being  so,  how  shall  the  Territorial  Government  exe- 
cute the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Government  without  having 
knowledge  and  evidence  of  them  ?  Or  shall  Senor  Hijar,  by 
himself  and  before  himself,  execute  them  independently  of 
the  Political  Chief  ?  What  kind  of  authority  is  it  that  he 
exercises?  What  foundation  has  he  for  saying  that  the 
instructions  are  property  which  belongs  to  him  ?  If  the  pub- 
lic employees  should  in  the  same  way  pretend  to  make  them- 
selves owners  of  the  laws,  orders  and  documents  which  they 
receive,  there  would  be  no  archives,  and  all  would  be  con- 
fusion. Besides  these  reasons,  the  Territorial  Government 
was  apprehensive  that  he  would  make  a  bad  use  of  the  instruc- 
tions, as  in  fact  their  fears  were  afterwards  verified,  and  for 
that  reason  commanded  them  to  be  retained,  with  no  other 
object  than  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  execute  them  and  to 
avoid  the  abuses  of  the  Director,  of  Colonization.  The  Ter- 
ritorial Government  was  under  the  necessity  of  acting  in  that 
manner,  because  neither  had  it  received  other  orders,  which 
put  it  in  a  clear  light,  because  communications  had  been  made 
to  Senor  Hijar  only  while  he  held  the  office  of  Political 
Chief  ;  but  those  functions  having  ceased,  no  jurisdiction 
remained  to  him  as  Director  of  Colonization,  and  to  him,  as 
such,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Political  Chief  to  communicate 
the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Government  contained  in  the  said 
instructions  in  relation  to  his  office.  In  any  other  manner, 
how  could  Senor  Hijar  comply  with  those  Supreme  Orders  ? 
Should  he  act  with  entire  independence  of  the  Political 
Government  ?  Let  him  show  whence  spring  those  powers 
which  he  desired  to  exercise.  But  his  silence  confirms  my 
opinion,  and  vindicates  me  from  the  abuse  which  has  been 
lavished  upon  me.  In  spite  of  the  foregoing,  the  instructions 
were   delivered  to  him,  to  show  our  deference  for  all  that 
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is  compatible  with  duty.  And  what  has  it  availed  him? 
Nothing  ;  because  of  necessity  he  has  applied  to  the  Politi- 
cal Chief  to  sustain  their  execution  with  his  authority  and 
orders.     This  is  a  fact  which  Senor  Hijar  cannot  deny. 

"  The  seventh  proposition  comprises  various  petitions  which 
the  Most  Excellent  Deputation  deems  proper  to  address  to 
the  Supreme  Government,  and  I  should  have  nothing  to  say 
about  them ;  but  as  it  appears  that  the  revocation  of  the 
instructions,  in  so  much  as  deprives  the  Indians  of  their  prop- 
erty is  prayed  for,  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  declare  that  this 
idea  would  only  originate  in  some  mistake,  or  in  the  diffe- 
rent conception  that  we  have  formed  concerning  the  property 
of  the  Missions.  The  Government,  far  from  depriving  the 
natives,  commands  me  to  make  them  proprietors,  and  give 
them  possessions  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  they  have  not 
had  ;  they  were  going  to  enjoy  a  real  and  true  good,  as  soon 
as  I  should  be  in  condition  to  exercise  my  commission,  but 
you  and  the  Most  Excellent  Deputation  have  not  deemed  it 
proper  ;  consequently,  not  upon  me  will  fall  the  respon- 
sibility." 

This  is  a  hallucination,  Seiior  Hijar !  So  soon  have  you 
forgotten  that  you  only  desired  to  get  control  of  the  property 
of  the  Missions,  to  distribute  part  among  the  colonists,  and 
convert  the  rest  into  money  ?  Is  it  not  certain  that  not  one 
word  is  said  in  the  instructions  in  favor  of  the  neophytes  ? 
Is  it  not  certain  that  the  first  article  of  the  said  instructions 
directs  you  to  take  possession  of  all  the  property  belonging 
to  the  Missions,  using  the  military  force  in  aid  of  said  pos- 
session ?  Is  it  not  certain  that  by  this  article  the  neophytes 
were  plundered  of  the  property  which  they  have  acquired  by 
their  personal  labor,  and  which  they  enjoy  in  peaceful  pos- 
session? Is  it  not  certain  that  in  this  act  is  involved  a 
violent  spoliation?  Will  Sehor  Hijar  deny  that  on  the 
various  occasions  that  we  discussed  this  business,  he  main- 
tained, that  to  insure  the  happiness  of  the  neophytes,  it 
would  suffice  to  give  them  their  liberty,  and  pay  their  daily 
wages  regularly  to  those  who  should  engage  in  the  labors  of 
the  Missions?  Is  it  not  certain,  that  in  order  to  relieve 
himself  from  the  remarks  which  I  made  in  favor  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  neophytes,  he  answered  me  that  as  to  anything 
further,  those  who  solicited  land  to  cultivate,  should  be 
regarded  as  colonists  ?  And  he  has  the  boldness  to  assert 
with  emphasis  that  he  is  going  to  make  them  proprietors, 
when  he  seeks  to  strip  them  of  the  lands  and  goods  which 
they  possess.  And  is  not  this  to  abuse  the  very  meaning  of 
words  ?  Such  inconsistencies  are  the  offspring  of  the  heated 
fancy  of  the  Director  of  Colonization. 
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"  The  eighth  proposition  is,  that  the  resolution  of  the  Dep- 
utation be  published.  Be  it  then  published,  although  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  some  facts  have  been  misrepresented,  and 
what  is  more  lamentable,  to  the  discredit  of  the  General 
Government,  which  we  both  ought  to  sustain.  Some  day  the 
whole  of  this  affair  will  see  the  light  ;  all  men  will  be  in- 
formed of  the  reasons  of  both  parties.  They  will  compare 
them  and  decide." 

The  day  which  Senor  Hijar  predicted  has  now  arrived  ; 
the  public  is  about  to  be  informed  of  these  much  noised 
events,  and  will  decide  in  favor  of  him  who  has  justice  on 
his  side.  If  to  petition  the  Supreme  Government  against  one 
of  its  orders  which  attacks  the  Constitution  and  violates  the 
social  guaranties  is  a  discredit  to  that  Government,  the  fault 
is  not  with  the  inferior  authorities  who  are  obliged  to  make 
it  known,  or  become  themselves  accomplices  in  the  violation 
by  executing  it  without  examination.  No  dishonor  can  re- 
sult to  the  Secretary  who  signed  the  order,  by  revoking  it,  if 
he  is  convinced  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  because  he  is  not 
infallible,  and  may  very  well  have  been  mistaken. 

"  I  would  have  desired  to  know  by  what  accident  the  deci- 
sion concerning  the  delivery  of  the  Political  Government 
came  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  special  commission  of  coloniza- 
tion before  the  most  Excellent  Deputation  ;  but  you  have  not 
thought  proper  to  inform  me  ;  I  would  have  considered  it  a 
great  favor,  in  order  to  correct  mistakes  which  must  have 
been  committed,  since  in  no  other  manner  can  I  conceive  how 
measures  so  anarchical,  turbulent  and  widely  involving  social 
order  could  have  been  adopted." 

What  does  Senor  Hijar  understand  by  anarchy?  The 
Spanish  dictionary  says  it  is  "  a  condition  of  things  which 
has  no  head  to  govern  it."  This  definition  is  very  badly 
applied  by  Senor  Hijar  in  the  present  case,  since  the  meas- 
ures Senor  Hijar  calls  anarchial  are  adopted  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Government  of  the  Territory,  whose  authority  is 
legitimate,  as  I  have  proved  ;  the  power  which  it  exercised  in 
adopting  those  measures  is  a  part  of  its  attributions,  and 
their  object  is  to  call  to  order  Senor  Hijar,  who  seeks  to 
deviate  in  contravention  of  the  laws.  This  Senor  Hijar  calls 
anarchical  and  turbulent  measures,  which  only  are  so  to  the 
extent  that  the  novelty  of  such  stranee  pretentions  caused 
commotion  in  the  public.  "  In  view,  then,  of  all  that  has 
been  said,  I  beg  you  that  listening  to  the  voice  of  your  con- 
science and  of  reason,  you  will  be  pleased  to  change  your 
opinion,  duty  and  the  laws  so  requiring,  and  I  hope  you  will 
think  proper  to  return  me  my  instructions  without  the  necessity 
of  a  new  demand — this  restoration  being  in  every  light  just." 
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I  have  already  shown  that  the  instructions,  notwithstand- 
ing they  belonged  to  the  archives  of  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment, were  returned  to  Senor  Hijar,  but  in  nothing  else  was 
there  any  change  of  opinion ;  because  far  from  convincing, 
his  vague  exclamations  provoked  a  lengthened  examination 
into  the  laws  by  which  the  Government  verified  its  operations 
and  carried  them  forward.  "  I  conclude  with  begging  you 
to  be  pleased  to  make  known  to  me  your  last  resolution,  in 
order  to  regulate  my  ulterior  proceedings,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  be  pleased  to  excuse  the  austere  languages  of  a  re- 
publican who  demands  the  fulfillment  of  the  laws." 

It  is  not  to  demand  the  fulfillment  of  the  laws,  the  lan- 
guage that  Senor  Hijar  has  nsed,  for  I  have  proved  to 
him  the  contrary.  The  public  shall  say  whether  republicans 
have  the  right  to  violate  social  principles  and  disobey  the 
authorities. 

"  After  concluding  this  communication,  I  have  heard  of  the 
publication  of  the  resolution  of  the  Most  Excellent  Deputa- 
tion, and  according  to  what  I  observed  in  the  argumentative 
part  of  the  report  of  the  Committee,  the  whole  ground  for 
not  complying  with  the  orders  of  the  General  Government 
consists  in  considering  the  instructions  with  which  we  are 
engaged  as  annexed  to  the  office  of  Political  Chief.  You 
will  allow  me,  for  the  sake  of  moderation,  not  to  express  the 
idea  which  I  have  formed  of  so  remarkable  a  mistake.  The 
despatch  with  which  they  were  transmitted  to  me,  and  which 
you  have  retnrned  to  me,  says  literally  : 

" '  I  transmit  to  you,  by  order  of  the  Most  Excellent  Vice 
President,  the  instructions  by  which  you  are  to  be  governed 
in  the  discharge  of  your  commission  relative  to  the  coloniza- 
tion of  California,  and  at  the  same  time  inform  you  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  given  an  order  to  the 
Commissary  General  of  Jalisco  to  place  at  your  dispo- 
sal whatever  money  he  may  have  received  from  General 
Don  Joaquin  Parres,  in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  com- 
ply with  the  directions  contained  in  the  said    instructions.' 

"  Let  the  children  at  school  be  asked  if  these  instructions 
are  directed  to  any  other  than  the  Director  of  Colonization ! 
My  commission  extends  equally  to  Lower  California,  accord- 
ing to  the  orders  which  I  have,  and  in  that  territory  I  had 
no  political  character.  ^  It  appears  then,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  special  commission  was  conferred  upon  me  as  Direc- 
tor, and  not  as  Political  Chief.  I  have  the  honor  to  reiterate 
to  you  the  assurances  of  my  esteem  and  distinguished  consid- 
eration. 

"  God  and  Liberty.     Monterey,  October  23d,  1834. 

"  JOSE  MARIA  HIJAR. 

"  The  Political  Chief,  General  Don  Jose  Figueroa." 
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After  having  filled  us  with  abuse  and  reproaches,  he  seeks 
to  make  a  show  of  modesty  and  moderation.  In  this  spirit, 
he  asks  that  it  may  be  permitted  him  not  to  express  the  idea 
which  he  has  formed  of  so  remarkable  a  mistake.  If  such  is 
his  intention,  for  what  purpose  does  he  address  us  the  sar- 
casm of  asking  the  children  at  school  whether  the  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  the  Political  Chief  or  to  the  Director  of 
Colonization  ?  I,  on  the  contrary,  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
sensible  men,  to  say  to  whom  were  directed  the  instructions 
beginning  as  follows  :  "  Instructions  by  which  Don  Jose 
Maria  Hijar  will  regulate  his  conduct  as  Political  Chief  of 
Upper  California  and  as  Director  of  Colonization  in  Upper 
and  Lower." 

There  is  nothing  peculiar,  that  in  the  despatch  with  which 
the  said  instructions  were  sent,  he  should  be  commanded  to 
regulate  the  discharge  of  his  commission  of  colonization  by 
them,  because  this,  as  I  have  proved,  is  inherent  in  that  of 
Political  Chief,  with  which  also  he  was  invested,  and  by  the 
act  of  depriving  him  of  that,  he  was  relieved  from  the  other. 
On  this  account,  the  Deputation,  advising  me  that  he 
might  go  on  directing  the  colony,  affixes  the  condition  that 
he  should  be  subject  to  the  Territorial  Government.  But  the 
artifice  of  setting  up  some  authority  suited  the  after  views  of 
Sehor  Hijar,  in  order  to  give  an  appearance  of  strength  to 
the  specious  pretensions  of  his  partizans.  Such  is  the  fore- 
seeing policy  of  the  Director  of  Colonization. 

I  have  combated  the  libel  of  Senor  Hijar  with  the  arms  of 
reason,  and  although  I  called  upon  him  to  show  me  the  repeal 
of  the  laws,  ordinances  and  regulations  on  which  the  Terri- 
torial Government  based  its  resolutions,  I  have  not  obtained 
the  satisfactory  answer  which  I  sought.  To  the  truth  of 
this,  testify  all  the  persons  who  were  present  at  the  confer- 
ence. The  Senor's  Licentiates,  Don  Luis  del  Castillo  Ne- 
grete  and  Don  Rafael  Gomez,  being  requested  to  state  their 
opinions,  both  corroborated  the  view  which  I  had  explained, 
and  added  arguments,  doctrines  and  laws  of  much  weight, 
which,  coinciding  in  all  things  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
the  Territorial  Government,  Senors  Hijar  and  Padres  were 
unable  so  overcome  truths  so  fully  demonstrated.  Then, 
feigning  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  or  because  they  really  were 
so,  they  sought  a  truce,  to  reflect  and  answer  satisfactorily, 
or  to  admit  that  they  were  convinced,  and  by  all  means  to 
put  an  end  to  controversies  so  heated  and  violent.  As  our 
object  in  soliciting  the  conferences  was  only  to  avoid  public 
scandal  and  animosities,  we  assured  them  of  our  deference  in 
everything  compatible  with  our  honor  and  obligations,  and 
we  agreed  that  we  would  meet  again  on  the  following  day,  to 
continue  the  conference. 
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So  it  happened ;  but  before  meeting  I  received  from  Senor 
Hijar  this  billet : 

"At  home,  October  26th,  1834. 
My  General  and  Friend  :    I  consider  it  important  that 
we  shall  have  a  secret  interview  before  the  meeting.     Come, 
if  you  can,  to  this  place  immediately  after  breakfast,  or  desig- 
nate a  point  to  me.        Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

"HIJAE." 

My  answer  was  to  present  myself  before  Senor  Hijar  in 
the  house  of  Don  Jose  Joaquin  Gomez,  where,  in  spite  of  my 
prayers  and  entreaties,  he  had  taken  lodging  two  days  be- 
fore,— slighting  my  friendship  and  habitation  in  which  I  had 
entertained  him  ;  but  making  no  mention  of  these  occurrences, 
I  offered  to  serve  him  in  whatever  he  might  find  me  useful. 
Then — Oh,  fatal  moment,  how  would  I  blot  you  from  time  ! — 
he  proposed  to  me  that  if  I  would  deliver  him  the  property 
of  the  Missions,  he  would  protect  my  private  interests  with 
that  property,  with  the  effects  which  he  could  command  in 
Mexico  and  Guadalajara,  and  with  his  credit  and  connections 
which  he  would  use  in  my  favor  in  whatever  manner  best 
suited  my  business,  and  finally,  that  he  would  place  at  my 
disposal  an  account  for  twenty  thousand  dollars  or  more, 
which  he  would  solicit  in  Mexico  or  Jalisco,  if  I  so  desired, 
on  condition  that  the  Missions  should  be  delivered  to  him  ; 
that  this  was  accomplished  if  I  was  willing  to  do  it,  because 
the  Most  Excellent  Deputation  would  follow  my  advise  with- 
out questioning  ;  that  the  cause  of  its  opposition  was  iii  my 
person,  because  that  body  was  governed  only  by  my  will  ; 
that  it  was  in  my  power  to  make  the  fortunes  of  all.  As  he 
interposed  friendship  and  privacy  to  propose  this  arrange- 
ment to  me,  I  made  use  of  the  same  confidence  to  exact  of 
him  that  he  would  convince  me  with  justice,  as  that  only 
could  cause  me  to  abandon  the  resolution  which  I  had  formed, 
because  interest  is  not  a  legal  and  decent  consideration,  nor 
that  which  could  induce  me  to  be  guilty  of  the  baseness  of 
selling  the  property  of  innocent  people  which  I  believed  my- 
self obliged  to  defend,  and  I  would  only  deliver  it  to  his  dis- 
position by  the  express  order  of  the  Supreme  Government, 
after  representing  the  injury  which  would  be  inflicted  on  the 
neophytes.  We  discussed  at  length  their  right  of  property, 
and  Senor  Hijar  again  declared  his  opinion,  maintaining 
that  the  neophytes  have  no  right  to  the  lands  and  other  prop- 
erty of  the  Missions,  and  that  the  Government  had  the  power 
freely  to  dispose  of  all  as  it  should  deem  most  suitable ;  but 
all  this  rests  on  his  word,  and  nothing  more.  I  maintained 
the  contrary  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  I  even  dare  to 
assert  that  I  convinced  Senor  Hijar,  but,  pledged  and  highly 
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compromised,  lie  allowed  Mmself  to  be  absorbed  in  tlie  chime- 
rical projects  wMch  Senor  Padres  suggested  to  Mm,  and 
cared  not  even  for  Ms  reputation  ;  and  as  a  last  resort,  he 
proposed  that  the  property  of  the  Missions  should  be  deliv- 
ered to  him  under  the  guarantee  not  to  proceed  to  convert 
any  part  into  money  until  the  Supreme  Government  should 
resolve  the  question  which  should  be  submitted  to  it  on  this 
point ;  that  he  would  oblige  Mmself  formally  to  comply  with 
this  oifer,  if  his  proposition  was  agreed  to.  After  a  discussion 
sufficiently  protracted,  I  promised  the  said  Senor  Hijar  that 
if  the  Deputation  acceded  to  his  proposition,  I,  out  of  respect 
for  his  honor,  would  make  no  opposition,  provided  the  prop- 
erty of  the  neophytes  should  not  be  alienated,  but  that  neither 
would  I  support  his  pretensions,  because  I  should  have  to 
incur  a  most  notable  inconsistency.  Thus  we  ended  our 
secret  conference,  of  which  Senor  Padres  had  knowledge, 
though  he  took  no  part  in  it  ;  and  immediately  afterwards, 
we  met,  to  continue  what  we  left  pending  the  day  before. 

Senor  Hijar  commenced  by  making  the  proposition  which 
I  have  just  stated,  but  the  Vocals  of  the  Deputation  and  the 
Licentiates  opposed  it  with  convincing  reasons  which  left  no 
ground  for  its  success.  Then,  as  well  Senor  Hijar  as  the 
Adjutant  Inspector,  Don  Jose  Maria  Padres,  admitted  that 
they  were  convinced,  declaring  that  the  Deputation  had 
acted  within  the  orbit  of  its  powers,  and  in  entire  conformity 
to  the  laws  and  resolutions  of  the  Supreme  Government ; 
that  the  instructions,  in  which  only  was  the  authority  of 
Senor  Hijar,  were  not  so  explicit  as  they  ought  to  be  to  re- 
move all  doubt,  nor  had  that  force  which  was  necessary  in 
such  a  case,  because  of  their  being  contradicted  by  the  su- 
preme order  of  the  25th  of  July,  by  which  he  was  deprived 
of  the  political  command,  and  in  contradiction  to  various 
determinations  of  the  Supreme  Government  ;  that  therefore 
he  did  not  insist  on  his  pretensions,  but  was  resolved  to  carry 
the  colony  to  Old  California,  where  he  thought  he  could  more 
easily  establish  it,  seeing  that  there  his  commission  as  Di- 
rector of  Colonization  remained  in  force  without  the  opposi- 
tion which  in  this  Territory  he  had  encountered.  Senor 
Padres  was  of  the  same  opinion — adding,  it  was  certain  that 
the  instructions  were  defective  and  in  a  style  which  necessa- 
rily gave  rise  to  many  doubts  ;  but  that  this  resulted  from  the 
exceeding  confidence  which  they  enjoyed  with  the  Most  Ex- 
cellent Vice  President  of  the  Republic,  who  verbally  gave 
them  further  orders  and  instructions  of  great  interest  which 
they  were  to  put  in  practice. 

The  discussion  terminated,  and  we  occupied  ourselves  with 
persuading  Senor  Hijar  to  remain  in  this  Territory,  directing 
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the  colony  ;  we  demonstrated  to  Mm  the  difficulty  which  there 
was  in  transferring  it  to  Old  California,  for  want  of  resources 
to  sustain  it  during  the  return  voyage  which  they  must  under- 
take ;  the  very  great  political  injury  which  must  follow  from 
a  bad  result  to  an  undertaking  directed  primarily  to  this 
country  ;  that  neither  would  he  have  in  Old  California  lands 
on  which  to  establish  it,  owing  to  the  arid  nature  of  the  soil, 
nor  resources  to  sustain  it,  because  there  the  Missions  have 
only  a  very  few  cattle,  which  do  not  produce  even  that  which 
is  necessary  to  support  the  ministers  of  religious  worship ; 
we  made  him  see  that  his  resolution  could  only  make  worse 
the  condition  of  the  colonists,  already  sufficiently  compromised 
from  not  having  funds  to  sustain  them  ;  that  they  would  fill 
that  country  with  calamities  by  the  sudden  introduction  of 
so  many  people,  whom  it  could  not  maintain  without  detri- 
ment to  the  inhabitants,  who  are  scarcely  able  to  subsist,  at 
the  cost  of  great  toils  and  watchings  ;  that,  as  well  from  the 
sterility  of  the  soil  as  the  want  of  useful  hands,  there  was  a 
scarcity  there  even  of  the  articles  of  first  necessity  of  life — 
articles  which  were  obtained  at  much  expense  from  the  States 
of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  and  never  in  quantity  as  abundant  as 
needed  ;  that  the  National  Treasury  has  there  less  resources 
to  meet  the  demand  upon  it  than  in  this  Territory,  and,  in  a 
word,  that  it  was  impossible  even  to  move  from  this  point  for 
want  of  funds  and  vessels  to  forward  the  expedition.  We 
begged  him  to  lay  aside  his  resentment  and  remain  with  us 
in  harmony  ;  to  establish  the  colony  which  he  had  brought 
under  his  care,  and  that  he  should  enjoy  the  four  thousand 
dollars  assigned  by  the  Supreme  Government,  which  should 
be  consulted,  and  a  recommendation  presented,  in  order  to 
obtain  its  approbation,  and  that  we  would  aid  him  efficiently 
in  carrying  out  his  enterprise,  and  in  his  service  would  do  all 
compatible  with  our  duty. 

Convinced  that  his  idea  of  removing  with  the  colony  to  Old 
California  was  impracticable,  he  agreed  to  all  that  we  pro- 
posed, and  at  once  we  passed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
means  which  we  ought  to  adopt.  In  consequence  of  what  we 
agreed  to  in  the  conferences,  I  addressed  the  Deputation  the 
following  note  : 

"  Political  Government  op  Uppee  California. 
"  Most  Excellent  Senor  : — I  communicated  to  Senor  Don 
Jose  Maria  Hijar  the  eight  propositions  adopted  by  your 
Excellency  on  the  22d  inst.,  and  he  not  assenting  to  them, 
answered  me,  as  appears  in  his  note  of  the  23d,  the  original 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit.  The  exaggeration  of 
the  principles  with  which  he  pretends  to  ridicule  the  attribu- 
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tions  of  the  Territorial  Government  might  be  combatted  with 
the  pen  victoriously  ;  but,  desirous  of  preserving  harmony 
and  reconciling  public  and  private  interests,  I  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  put  an  end  to  the  discussion  by  means  of  con- 
ferences, in  order  to  avoid  all  animosity  and  public  scandal. 
Consequently,  Seuor  Don  Jose  Maria  Hijar  came  into  con- 
ference, and  after  conferring  at  length  upon  the  diverse 
points  which  his  note  of  the  23d  embraces,  he  being  con- 
vinced of  the  just  foundations  on  which  the  Territorial  G-ov- 
ernment  rested  its  determinations,  we  agreed  on  the  follow- 
ing :  1.  That  Sehor  Don  Jose  Maria  Hijar  should  exercise 
the  special  commission  as  Director  of  Colonization,  in  sub- 
jection to  the  Political  Government  of  the  Territory  and  the 
laws  and  regulations  established  on  that  subject  ;  that  this 
should  be  the  true  sense  of  the  second  proposition  approved 
by  the  Most  Excellent  Deputation,  because  this  is  the  under- 
standing which  it  had  in  saying  '  the  bases  which  'may  be  adopted 
for  that  purpose,^  and  therefore  authorizes  this  explanation. 
2.  That  the  instructions  given  by  the  Supreme  Government, 
which  were  commanded  to  be  retained,  be  returned  to  Senor 
Hijar,  a  copy  only  of  them  remaining  in  the  archives  of  the 
Political  Government.  That  agreeing  to  all  the  rest  con- 
tained in  the  said  eight  propositions,  he  declares  his  submis- 
sion, and  promises  to  exercise  his  special  commission  until 
the  Supreme  Government  of  the  Union  determines  as  it  may 
deem  proper.  The  aforesaid  Senor  Hijar  recommends  to  the 
consideration  of  your  Excellency  the  individuals  who  have 
come  in  his  company  as  teachers,  in  regard  to  whom  he 
declares  that  he  received  from  the  Supreme  Government  a 
verbal  order  for  their  establishment.  Be  pleased  to  deter- 
mine in  regard  to  the  foregoing  that  which  you  may  deem 
convenient  and  most  just. 

"  God  and  Liberty.     Monterey,  October  29,  1834. 

"  JOSE  FIGUEEOA. 

"  The  Most  Excellent  Deputation  of  this  Territory." 

The  Deputation,  after  having  heard  a  committee  of  its 
members,  approved  in  session  of  the  3d  November  the  report 
and  yjropositions  which  appear  in  the  following  communi- 
cation : 

"  Political  Government  op  Upper  California.    ' 
"  The  most  Excellent  Territorial  Deputation  was  yesterday 
pleased  to  approve  of  the  report  of  the   Committee  of   Gov- 
ernment, and  to  adopt  the  following  propositions  : 

"  Most  Excellent  Senor  : — The  Committee  of  Govern- 
ment has  examined  the  communication  of  the  23d  inst.,  sub- 
scribed by  Jose  Maria  Hijar,  in  answer  to  that  which  the 
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Political  Chief  addressed  him  of  the  same  date,  communi- 
cating to  him  the  eight  propositions  adopted  by  your  Excel- 
lency on  that  day.  Its  contents  are  a  tissue  of  mistaken 
opinions,  unfounded  imputations  and  gratuitous  reproaches 
against  the  Territorial  Government.  The  Committee,  to 
vindicate  the  honor  of  your  Excellency,  highly  offended, 
might  analyze  it  at  length  in  order  to  correct  the  mistakes 
and  refute  the  calumnies  with  which  your  just  proceedings 
are  opposed  ;  but  resolved  to  repeat  evidences  of  moderation, 
politeness  and  urbanity,  it  overlooks  the  acrimony  with  which 
this  document  abounds,  and  reposes  in  the  testimony  of  its 
conscience  and  honor.  Your  Excellency,  in  advising  the 
measures  controverted  by  Senor  Hijar,  had  in  view  the  laws 
and  regulations  which  govern  the  subject ;  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence that  he  may  seek  to  pervert  their  genuine  meaning, — 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  them  ;  let  those  who  are  offended 
thereby  make  use  of  their  right,  and  the  proper  authority 
shall  decide  in  favor  of  him  who  has  justice  ;  your  Excellency 
being  in  authority,  complies  with  your  duty  in  carrying  out 
your  orders  and  explaining  those  which  offer  any  doubt. 
Seiior  Hijar,  although  he  sought  to  disown  your  authority, 
has  promised  to  obey  it  after,  in  private  conferences  with  the 
Political  Chief,  he  learned  his  mistake  ;  this  is  a  tacit  con- 
fession of  his  error,  and  proves  his  conviction.  The  disputes 
which  have  so  much  occupied  us  being  terminated  in  this 
manner,  we  ought  to  make  all  public  scandal  cease,  and  bury 
in  silence  all  personal  resentment.  The  superior  authority 
will  make  the  proper  elucidation,  and  results  will  justify  our 
proceedings.  The  individuals  who  compose  this  body  are 
republicans  as  well  as  Senor  Hijar ;  they  use,  as  well  as  he, 
an  austere  language,  but  they  abstain  from  insults  and  abuse  ; 
they  might  use  this  just  reprisal,  but  they  profess  principles 
of  liberty,  moderation  and  tolerance  ;  the  only  rule  of  their 
conduct  ought  to  be  the  laws  and  the  orders  of  legitimately 
constituted  authorities.  It  is  satisfied  that  it  has  not  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  its  functions,  nor  usurped  powers  which 
the  laws  do  not  confer  upon  it.  Thus  much  being  said,  the 
Committee  presents  to  your  deliberation  the  following  pro- 
positions :  1.  To  explain  the  true  meaning  of  the  second 
proposition  approved  on  the  22d  inst.,  for  the  words  '  and 
the  bases  which  the  Deputation  may  adopt  for  that  purpose,' 
shall  be  substituted  the  following :  '  and  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  established  on  that  subject.'  2.  That  the  in- 
structions given  by  the  Supreme  Government  be  returned  to 
Senor  Hijar,  a  copy  of  them  only  remaining  in  the  power  of 
the  Political  Chief.  3.  That  assuming  the  acquiescence  of 
Senor  Hijar  in  all  the  rest  resolved  by  the  Deputation  on  the 
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22d  inst.,  the  present  report  and  tlie  foregoing  propositions 
be  inclosed  to  Mm,  that  he  may  say  in  writing  whether  or 
not  he  acquiesces  in  all  that  has  been  resolved  by  the  Terri- 
torial Government.  In  the  first  case  the  Political  Chief  will 
command  that  his  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  be  allowed 
him,  and  will  report  to  the  Supreme  Government  for  its 
approbation. 

"  The  Political  Chief  is  authorized  to  resolve  according 
to  the  laws,  any  doubt  referring  to  this  resolution  and  that 
of  the  22d  of  October,  in  all  cases  in  which  it  belongs  to  the 
Deputation  to  interpose. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  transcribe  this  report  for  your  infor- 
mation, with  the  object  therein  expressed,  and  as  an  answer 
to  your  note  of  the  23d  of  October  last  past,  to  enclose  you 
the  instructions  given  by  the  Supreme  Government.  I  will 
be  obliged  to  you  if  any  doubt  should  occur  to  you,  or  you 
have  any  objection  to  make,  to  take  the  trouble  to  confer 
with  me  first  upon  such  point,  that  we  may  agree  as  to  the 
means  most  prudent  to  be  adopted,  or  the  measures  which  on 
my  part  it  may  be  proper  to  take.  If  there  should  be  no 
further  difference  in  our  opinions,  be  pleased  to  make  it  known 
to  me  that  I  may  enjoy  that  pleasure.  With  these  sentiments 
I  repeat  to  you  the  assurances  of  my  true  esteem  and  consid- 
eration. 

"  God  and  Liberty.     Monterey,  November  4,  1834. 

"  JOSE  PIGUEROA. 

"  Senor  Don  Jose  Maria  Hijar,  Director  of  Colonization." 
Senor  Hijar  answered  with  the  following  communication  : 

"I  have  noted  the  contents  of  your  note  dated  the  4th 
instant,  in  which  you  inclose  me  the  resolution  of  the  most 
Excellent  Territorial  Deputation  upon  my  communication  of 
the  23d  ultimo,  and  consider  any  discussion  on  the  points  of 
which  we  have  treated,  useless,  seeing  that  we  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  manner  of  viewing  things  ;  only  you  will  permit 
me  to  correct  one  mistake.  It  is  asserted  in  the  argumenta- 
tive part  of  the  report  enclosed  me,  that  I  sought  to  disown 
the  authority  of  the  most  Excellent  Deputation.  Never  have 
I  had  such  a  pretension  ;  that  which  I  have  done  is  to  deny 
its  power  to  set  itself  above  the  laws,  but  this  is  not  to  deny 
its  authority.  I  entertain  the  greatest  respect  for  legitimate 
authorities  and  know  how  to  conduct  myself  when  these  ex- 
ceed their  bounds.  I  believe  I  have  fallen  into  no  mistake, 
as  is  asserted.  In  the  conferences  which  are  referred  to,  were 
only  alleged  reasons  of  convenience,  philanthropy  and  hu- 
manity towards  the  natives  ;  but  no  express  po\yer  to  act  in 
the  manner  which  was  resolved  on.     There  is  no  law,  and 
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consequently  no  right  that  you  and  the  Deputation  should 
have  determined  as  you  have  done  ;  this  is  my  opinion  ;  and 
if  some  Spanish  laws  have  been  cited  they  are  repealed  by 
our  own,  because  repugnant  to  the  system  of  Government. 
In  the  third  proposition  which  is  inclosed  to  me,  I  am  re- 
quired to  say  whether  or  not  I  acquiesce  in  the  resolution 
of  the  Supreme  Government,  and  in  the  first  case  that  four 
thousand  dollars  should  be  assigned  me  as  salary.  It  has 
been  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  the  most  Excellent  Depu- 
tation should  have  formed  so  low  an  opinion  of  me,  and  that 
perhaps  it  believes  that  interest  could  induce  me  to  give  as- 
sent to  all  it  has  resolved.  No,  Senor,  no  ;  not  only  do  I 
not  acquiesce,  but  I  protest  against  the  determinations  of 
yourself  and  the  Deputation  in  everything,  in  which  the  laws 
and  orders  of  the  General  Government  are  attacked,  as  I 
have  declared  in  my  communication  of  the  23d.  The  discus- 
sions in  which  we  have  been  engaged  being  ended,  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  declare  to  you  that  I  am  resolved  to  con- 
tinue with  the  colony  until  its  establishment  at  the  point 
which  the  Government  desires,  for  the  following  reasons  : 
1.  The  private  aifections  of  the  families  which  compose  the 
colony  have  decided,  them,  to  share  my  lot  and  follow  me  ; 
consequently,  if  I  had  desired  to  abandon  them,  the  colony 
would  have  proved  a  failure,  with  serious  injury  to  individu- 
als. 2.  If  the  colony  should  be  unfortunate  it  would  be  a 
discredit  to  the  Government,  because  it  would  be  believed 
that  it  is  incapable  of  undertakings  of  this  nature  ;  that  it 
had  torn  these  families  from  their  country  to  bring  them  to 
another  and  remote,  there  to  abandon  them  ;  and  finally,  it 
would  never  be  able  to  induce  any  man  to  leave  his  home 
and  go  out  to  colonize.  3.  The  desires  of  the  Government 
would  remain  unfulfilled,  the  important  frontier  of  the  North, 
threatened  by  the  Russians  and  Anglo-Americans,  would  re- 
main uncovered,  and  the  great  expenditures  which  have  been 
made  upon  this  colony  would  be  lost.  All  these  considera- 
tions, Sehor  General,  have  decided  me  to  waive  my  resent- 
ments and  outraged  self-respect  to  preserve  the  national 
honor  and  interest,  and  to  secure  the  well-being  of  the  fami- 
lies which  were  entrusted  to  me.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
resist  the  tears  of  gratitude  which  oftentimes  the  companions 
of  my  journey  have  shed  in  my  presence  ;  I  have  resolved, 
and  I  am  decided  to  sacrifice  all,  although  the  ungrateful 
Government  which  has  so  wantonly  outraged  me,  should  not 
recompense  me.  I  go,  then,  to  establish  the  colony,  and  if 
necessary,  to  take  the  spade  for  my  subsistence ;  but  there 
will  remain  to  me  the  pleasure  of  having  done  the  duty  of 
a  good  citizen,  sustaining  the  national  honor  and  striving  for 
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the  happiness  of  the  families  committed  to  me.  I  conclude, 
then,  hoping  that  you  will  perform  your  promise,  that  noth- 
ing shall  be  wanting  of  what  the  Government  promised  the 
colonists,  and  I  rely  upon  your  probity  that  all  shall  be  done 
with  due  punctuality  and  fitness,  so  that  no  colonist  shall 
have  ground  to  complain.  The  instructions  are  in  my  pos- 
session which  you  sent  me  with  your  note,  to  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  reply,  with  assurances  of  my  regard  and  dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

"  God  and  Liberty.     Monterey,  November  6,  1834. 

"JOSE  MARIA  DB  HI  JAR. 

"  Senor  Political  Chief,  General  Don  Jose  Figueroa." 

Sehor  Hijar  persists  in  various  errors,  which  I  have  demon- 
strated and  combatted.  I  omit,  therefore,  to  answer  at 
length  his  opinions  expressed  in  this  last  communication,  in 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  this  gentleman  always  understands 
things  differently  from  the  rest  of  men.  He  says  that  he 
knows  how  he  should  conduct  himself  when  the  authorities 
exceed  their  powers,  and  it  is  useless  to  point  out  to  him  the 
faults  with  which  his  writings  abound.  Let  us  leave  to  time 
to  undeceive  him,  while  we  follow  the  course  of  events. 
Observe  the  importance  which  he  seeks  to  give  to  his  person, 
even  against  the  Supreme  Government,  for  having  removed 
him  from  the  office  of  Political  Chief,  which  it  had  conferred 
upon  him  ;  he  cannot  conceal  his  resentment,  notwithstand- 
ing those  solemn  protestations  of  sacrificing  himself  in  the 
service  of  the  colony  and  for  the  national  honor.  Would 
that  his  acts  had  corresponded  with  his  words  ! 

The  Territorial  Government,  gratified  at  having  amicably 
arranged  this  business,  was  public  in  its  gratulations,  and 
paid  to  Seiior  Hijar  the  suitable  attentions  of  friendship. 
Animated  by  the  best  feelings,  it  accorded  various  measures 
of  assistance  to  Senor  Hijar  in  establishing  the  colony. 

The  half  of  this  was  at  San  Gabriel  and  San  Luis  Rey,  two 
hundred  leagues  distant  from  San  Francisco  Solano,  which 
is  the  nearest  point  to  that  they  were  to  occopy  ;  its  trans- 
portation was  undertaken,  overcoming  many  obstacles,  and  at 
a  heavy  expense  to  the  nation,  caused  by  its  disembarkation 
at  San  Diego  ;  but,  finally,  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Gov- 
ernment were  going  on  to  be  fulfilled,  and  to  this  end  the  study 
of  the  Territorial  Government  was  devoted. 

When  it  was  engaged  with  most  enthusiasm  in  these  objects, 
it  received  notice  that  the  First  Lieutenant  of  the  National 
Navy,  Don  Buenaventura  Araujo,  had  called  together  an  as- 
semblage of  the  unchristianized  savages,  (the  Cahuillas,)  who 
attacked  the  Rancho  of  San  Bernardino,  belonging  to  the 
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Mission  of  San  Gabriel,  and  committed  vai'ious  robberies  and 
other  excesses.  For  this  cause  a  party  of  twenty  armed  men 
was  detached  to  observe  them,  and  if  necessary  to  bring  them 
to  order ;  but  the  insolence  with  which  these  unfortunate 
creatures  had  been  inspired  gave  them  the  boldness  to  attack 
the  said  party,  and  it  was  necessary  to  beat  them.  Don  Fran- 
cisco Berdusco,  one  of  the  colonists,  at  the  same  time  sought 
to  induce  the  neophytes  of  San  Luis  Rey  to  surprise  a  small 
detachment  stationed  there  ;  the  project  w*as  discovered  and 
frustrated.  The  Cahuillas  repeated  their  attack  upon  the 
same  Rancho  of  San  Bernardino,  where  they  committed 
various  assassinations  and  robberies  of  importance.  A  party 
of  fifty  men  went  out  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  chastised  their 
insolence  with  the  death  of  some  who  showed  front.  Don 
Romualdo  Lara,  another  colonist,  who  accompanied  Senor 
Hijar  in  his  journey  from  San^Diego  to  Monterey,  endeavored, 
in  the  various  Missions  through  which  he  passed  to  seduce  the 
neophytes  and  attach  them  to  his  party  ;  this  appears  from 
the  diary  which  he  wrote  himself,  and  which  came  to  my 
hands  by  an  accident.  All  of  these  attempts  inspired  the 
Government  with  a  natural  distrust  of  their  authors,  but  it 
was  content  to  dictate  certain  precautionary  measures  to 
avoid  a  disturbance,  without  even  proceeding  against  the 
instigators,  believing  them  capable  of  listening  to  the  voice 
of  reason,  and  desisting.  The  contrary  happened  in  every- 
thing. They  labored  privately  to  place  Senor  Hijar  by  force 
at  the  head  of  the  Political  Government,  and  under  his  aus- 
pices to  dispose  of  the  property  of  the  Missions. 

From  a  clistance  I  beheld  the  storm  which  must  burst  upon 
my  head,  but  could  not  allay  it  without  exposing  myself  to  the 
biting  censure  of  my  antagonists,  who  only  shelter  themselves 
behind  the  laws  to  insult  the  authorities  with  impunity. 

Don  Jose  Maria  Padres,  who  at  the  moment  of  his  disem- 
barkation desired  that  I  would  deliver  him  the  military  com- 
mand, in  virtue  of  the  Supreme  Order  of  the  12th  of  July, 
1833  ;  who,  on  my  rejection  of  this  pretention,  declared  that 
he  would  not  discharge  his  office  of  Adjutant  Inspector, 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  depend  on  the  Military  Govern- 
ment, and  because  it  was  incompatible  with  his  commission, 
as  Sub-Director  of  the  Colony,  solicited,  after  a  few  days, 
that  I  would  make  him  Commandant  of  the  Northern  Fron- 
tier. This  versatility  of  thoughts  so  inconsistent,  induced 
me  to  distrust  his  person,  and  I  denied  his  request.  This 
insubordinate  officer,  from  before  his  arrival,  boasted  of 
coming,  as  he  said,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force  ;  all  the 
world  knows  that  he  brought  two  hundred  rifles  and  a  con- 
siderable stock  of  munitions  of  war,  and,  far  from  complying 
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"with  his  obligation  to  give  me  notice  of  this  armament, 
whether  as  Commanding  General  or  Political  Chief,  he 
endeavored  to  conceal  it  from  me  ;  he  commanded  the  colo- 
nists that  no  one  should  present  himself  to  me,  nor  confer 
with  me  personally  about  anything,  as  with  him  only  they 
were  to  advise.  I  had  observed  that  he  held  a  commanding 
influence  over  the  mind  of  Senor  Hijar,  and  inclined  him  to 
whatever  he  desired.  All  this,  his  known  propensity  to  dis- 
order, the  interest  which  he  formerly  had  in  diverting  the 
property  of  the  Missions,  the  manoeuvres  and  intrigues  which 
he  made  use  of  that  the  Deputation  should  disobey  the  order 
of  the  Supreme  Government,  and  other  considerations,  which 
it  would  take  too  long  to  mention,  induced  me  to  believe  that 
Padres  was  the  prime  mover  of  all  the  conspiracies,  and  that 
I  ought  to  observe  his  conduct  with  the  greatest  care.  'J  he 
order  which  Padres  relies  on,  in  order  that  the  Command- 
ancy  General  should  be  delivered  to  him,  I  will  insert  in  con- 
tinuation, that  the  public  may  see  whether  or  not  it  is  an 
order  as  positive  as  necessary  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  said 
Padres. 

"  Office  of  the  Secretaft  op  War  and  Marine. 

Sec.  9.  Under  this  date  I  say  to  the  Adjutant  Inspector 
Don  Jose  Maria  Padres  the  following  : 

"  Most  Excellent  Senor  : — The  Vice  President,  in  exer- 
cise of  the  supreme  executive  power,  has  been  pleased  to 
command  you  to  proceed  to  the  Territory  of  Upper  California 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  that  Commandancy 
General,  in  the  event  that  General  Don  Jose  Figueroa  should 
continue  ill  and  wish  to  retire.  1  communicate  this  to  you 
by  the  same  superior  order  for  your  fulfillment  and  appro- 
priate ends.  I  have  the  honor  to  transcribe  the  above  for 
your  information  and  for  the  object  expressed,  so  that  if 
from  your  illness  it  should  be  agreeable  to  you  to  remove  to 
this  Capital  you  may  do  so. 

"  God  and  Liberty.     Mexico,  July  I2th  1833. 

" HEERERA. 

"  Senor  Commandant  General,  Upper  California,  General 
Don  Jose  Figueroa." 

Notwithstanding  what  had  happened  up  to  that  time,  I 
took  the  utmost  pains  to  unite  and  establish  the  colony  at 
the  cost  of  great  sacrifices  and  suffering,  because  of  the 
Directors  having  divided  it  into  two  parts  ;  but  the  more  I 
exerted  myself  in  its  favor  the  more  the  brokers  devoted 
themselves  to  promoting  disorder  and  preparing  a  revolution 
which  was  to  remove  me  from  the  Political  Government  and 
put  Senor  Hijar  in  my  place. 
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To  this  end  were  directed  all  the  manoeuvres  of  Don  Jose 
Maria  Padres,  Don  Francisco  Berdusco,  Don  Francisco 
Torres,  and  Don  Romualdo  Lara,  which  personages  played 
the  principal  part  in  the  drama.  It  is  now  understood  that 
each  one  had  his  satellites  and  that  all  were  conspiring 
with  the  same  object.  Thus  it  is  that  from  various  points  I 
received  informatien  that  the  colony  was  attempting  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  Government,  as  was  said  by  many  of  its 
members.  Under  date  of  the  18th  of  January  and  12th  of 
February  of  this  year,  two  different  persons  worthy  of  credit, 
communicate  to  me  from  the  Mission  of  San  Antonio  the 
project  of  conspiracy  as  certain.  Various  individuals  of  the 
colony  itself  secretly  disclosed  to  me  the  disorders,  upon 
which  it  was  desired  to  precipitate  them :  others  asked  to 
separate  from  the  company,  feigning  various  pretexts.  Sedi- 
tion was  attempted  in  different  manners  at  various  points  of 
the  Territory,  and  in  the  Capital  itself,  where  the  most 
important  combinations  were  made.  In  this  state  of  affairs 
Senor  Hijar  exhibited  a  passive  conduct  and  a  simulated 
indifference,  which  repelled  suspicion  from  him;  but  the 
principal  agents  of  the  revolution  made  court  to  him;  with 
them  only  he  consulted  about  his  affairs;  they  only  enjoyed 
his  fullest  confidence,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  that  he 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  projects  which  they  were  to 
execute  under  his  auspices  and  in  his  name. 

When  I  could  no  longer  doubt  the  resolution  which  they 
had  taken,  grounds  of  vehement  suspicions  which  coincided 
with  the  seditious  plans,  daily  presented  themselves.  Then 
the  winter  season,  which  embarrasses  every  occuj)ation, 
conspired  against  the  unfortunate  colonists,  who,  accustomed 
to  a  more  benignant  temperature,  were  scarcely  able  to 
endure  the  rigor  of  the  season,  and  under  these  circumstances 
they  were  obliged  to  travel  great  distances  and  double  their 
sufferings  without  other  object  than  to  unite  for  the  purpose 
of  subverting  social  order,  after  they  had  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  the  nation  in  useless  expenses.  These  results 
were  occasioned  by  the  ignorance  or  wickedness  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  colony,  because  they  never  considered  the 
comfort  of  the  colony  nor  the  convenience  of  the  nation 
nor  the  end  of  an  enterprise  worthy  of  better  results. 
They  directed  everything  without  more  foresight  than  the 
fantastic  dreams  of  Don  Jose  Maria  Padres  and  his  unbridled 
avarice  to  possess  himself  of  the  property  of  the  Missions; 
but  such  is  the  blindness  of  the  passions  that  it  appears  that 
all  surrendered  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  his  inspirations, 
and  this  man,  infatuated  with  his  arrogant  presumption, 
sought  to  fill  the  place  of  Minerva.  Behold !  the  mentor  of 
the  colony  whose  judgment  governed  all  the  rest ! 
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The  colonists  had  arrived;  some  at  San  Francisco  Solano, 
and  others  on  the  way,  occupied  different  points.  A  pueblo 
about  to  be  founded  requires  strong  arms  and  laborious; 
men  accustomed  to  the  labors  of  the  field  and  to  a  plain  and 
frugal  life;  the  colony  directed  by  Senors  Hijar  and  Padres 
is  composed  in  the  majority  of  delicate  persons  worthy  of  a 
better  fate.  They  are  families  torn  suddenly  from  the  court 
where  they  were  born  and  educated  in  the  midst  of  pleasures 
and  opulence.  Small  as  may  have  been  their  fortunes  in 
Mexico,  they  had  established  a  system  of  life  in  accordance 
with  their  strength,  their  character,  their  inclinations,  their 
costoms,  their  disposition  and  their  taste;  in  proportion  to 
their  industry  and  their  connections  they  enjoyed  comfort 
and  pleasures  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  obtain 
elsewhere.  Many  professed  some  mechanic  or  liberal  art, 
which  in  Mexico  would  produce  them  some  revenue,  but  in 
California  is  useless  to  them.  Witness  the  tinners,  silver- 
smiths, lace-makers,  embroiderers,  painters,  &c.,  &c.;  compare 
the  difference  between^using  the  instruments  of  these  arts  and 
handling  the  plough,  the  pick,  the  axe  and  the  other  instru- 
ments with  which  the  fields  are  cultivated:  the  difference 
between  working  within  doors,  sheltered  from  the  sun,  the 
winds  and  the  water,  and  laboring  in  the  field  subject  to  the 
exposure  and  accidents  of  a  life  full  of  privations,  discom- 
forts and  dangers.  Was  it  possible  that  girls,  women,  and 
delicate  youths,  to  whom  the  roads  where  they  were  travel- 
ing, was  the  only  country  that  ever  they  had  beheld — was 
it  possible,  I  repeat,  that  these  people  could  overcome  the 
fatigues,  the  difficulties,  the  privations,  the  necessities  and 
the  accumulation  of  difficulties,  and  accidents  incident  to 
attempting  new  settlements?  Let  them  answer  for  me  them- 
selves, and  impartial  men  will  justify  the  measures  of  the 
Territorial  G-overnment  in  preventing  the  sufferings  of  the 
colonists,  and  delivering  them  from  the  painful  position  to 
which  their  Directors  were  conducting  them  to  make  their 
lot  the  more  unfortunate. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  colony  recruited  by  Senor  Pa- 
dres lacks  the  qualities  which  constitute  a  good  colony,  not 
from  any  fault  of  the  individuals,  but  from  the  ignorace  and 
malice  of  the  Directors,  who  only  sought  in  the  enterprise  a 
pretext  to  enrich  themselves,  to  the  detriment  of  the  neophytes 
of  the  Missions  of  California  and  of  the  unfortunate  colonists 
who  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  with  false  promises 
and  fantastic  pictures  of  prosperity,  with  which  they  beguil- 
ed them  in  order  to  induce  them  to  come  to  this  country. — 
Many  individuals  arrived  with  the  belief  that  they  could 
freely  dispose  of  the  horses  and  cattle  which  they  needed, 
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•witliout  other  requisite  than  to  take  them  in  the  fields  where 
property  was  in  common  ;  others  anxiously  inquired  for  the 
shores  where  they  could  kill  with  a  stick  as  many  otters  as 
they  wanted  ;  others  looked  for  the  pearl  beds  where  they 
might  fill  their  pockets  ;  others  in  fine,  believed  themselves 
owners  of  the  estates  and  most  important  buildings  which 
had  been  offered  to  them.  These  were  the  abject  means  that 
Senor  Padres  made  use  of,  to  inveigle  the  families  who  were 
to  serve  as  a  cover  to  his  iniquitous  views.  These  events 
have  just  passed  ;  I  speak  before  the  actors  themselves  ;  they 
will  contradict  me  if  I  do  not  speak  the  truth. 

Since  then  the  colony  by  its  intrinsic  unfitness,  was  not  ca- 
pable of  founding  a  new  pueblo,  which  was  the  , political  ob- 
ject of  the  Supreme  Government,  in  order  to  cover  the  north- 
ern frontier  from  foreign  aggressions  ;  as  the  political  faith 
of  the  Directors  was  in  open  conflict  with  the  wholesome  prin- 
ciples of  every  well  regulated  society  :  as  its  projects  of  sub- 
version must  cause  a  positive  evil  to  the  generality  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  as  the  Political  Chief  was  blamed  for  the  wants, 
privations  and  labors  which  the  colonists  suffered  :  as  these 
could  not  even  suffer  with  resignation,  because  they  were 
daily  excited  to  revenge  imaginary  injuries  as  indemnity  for 
their  sufferings  ;  as  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  their  anger, 
the  absurd  communication  with  which  Sehor  Hijar  replied  to 
me  on  the  23rd  of  October,  was  read  to  them  daily  in  San 
Francisco  Solano,  upon  whose  contents  long  commentaries 
were  made  by  the  mentor  of  the  colony,  who  generally  con- 
cluded by  vomiting  insults  against  my  person,  and  invectives 
worthy  of  his  consequential  arrogance.  All  these  elements 
were  so  many  combustibles  prepared  for  the  general  confla- 
gration. I  saw  them  plainly  and  beheld  with  serenity  the 
approach  of  the  explosion.  No  one  will  believe  that  under 
such  circumstances,  I  merely  kept  myself  on  the  defensive,  and 
so  remained  from  the  month  of  September,  when  the  expe- 
dition reached  the  Territory,  until  the  month  of  March,  when 
they  pulled  off  the  mask  and  compelled  me  to  take  the  offen- 
sive. 

As  the  summer  approached,  the  time  in  which  they  were 
to  have  consummated  the  work  of  regeneration  which  they 
had  projected,  they  pretended  to  be  occupied  with  matters 
entirely  different.  Don  Francisco  Torres  held  out  that  he 
was  going  to  Mexico  in  the  service  of  Senor  Hijar,  who  did 
not  think  proper  to  communicate  to  me  the  object  of  this 
journey  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  as  no  colonist  ought  to  be 
separated  from  the  colony  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
reason  by  the  Political  Chief.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  gave 
him  his  passport  without  making  any  objection,  knowing  that 
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the  true  object  of  Ma  journey,  was  go  to  Los  Angeles  on  the 
pretext  of  seeking  passage  in  some  vessel,  and  there  to  create  a 
reTolution.  Accident  presented  to  him  a  Spaniard,  Don  An- 
tonio Apalategui,  a  man  naturally  restless,  without  anything 
to  lose,  fond  of  all  sorts  of  revolutions,  to  whom  I  had  refused 
an  of&ce  which  he  sought,  and  who  was  on  the  lookout  for 
some  good  fortune.  Thus  it  is  that  he  entered  readily  into 
the  schemes  of  Torres,  and  they  travelled  together  from  this 
capital. 

Senor  Hijar  determined  to  proceed  to  San  Francisco  Sola- 
no in  company  with  Berdusco,  Lara,  and  Araujo,  to  join  Pa- 
dres and  the  colony,  which  was  still  scattered,  because  of  the 
various  obstacles  which  opposed  their  progress.  The  true  ob 
ject  of  this  meeting  was  the  revolution  ;  but  Sehor  Hijar  pre- 
tended to  be  ignorant  of  it.  I  gave  him  some  hints  to  induce 
him  to  avoid  the  disturbance  and  the  consequences  which  every 
revolution  brings  with  it ;  but  he  would  not  understand,  and 
on  the  contrary,  declared  to  me  that  he  was  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  Mexico,  and  that  so  soon  as  he  could  arrange  with 
Padres  the  business  and  accounts  of  the  colony,  he  would  com- 
mence his  journey.  Under  this  pretext  he  set  out  for  San 
Francisco  Solano  at  the  end  of  February.  I  proceeded  in 
the  same  direction  without  other  object  than  to  observe  his 
conduct  and  discover  his  plans.  We  met  in  San  Francisco  de 
Assis,  where  we  had  a  conference,  and  I  explained  to  him  that 
his  followers  and  friends  sought  to  involve  him,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  contempt  upon  the  Government,  and  par- 
ticularly on  me ;  that  I  was  well  informed  through  various 
channels  of  the  plans  in  which  they  were  engaged  ;  that  very 
soon  the  revolution  was  to  burst  out ;  that  I  must  necessarily 
defend  myself,  and  perhaps  might  have  to  take  precautions 
that  would  be  painful  to  him.  I  showed  him  who  were  the 
principal  movers  and  made  him  see  what  evils  they  were  go- 
ing to  inflict  upon  the  Territory,  and  that  it  was  in  his  power 
to  prevent  it  all  if  he  so  desired,  out  of  regard  for  the  peace 
and  for  his  own  reputation.  I  assured  him  that  all  should 
remain  in  silence  if  they  kept  quiet,  for  I  was  neither  in  pur- 
suit of  them  nor  afraid  of  them.  But  whether  he  believed 
the  triumph  certain,  or  out  of  contempt  for  my  offers,  he  ex- 
hibited towards  me  the  same  coldness  and  indifference  with 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  most  important 
affairs.  Then  I  saw  myself  compelled  to  prevent  the  union 
of  the  colony,  in  order  to  restrain  it  from  the  revolution  to 
which  they  invited  it ;  because  many  individuals  had  so  re- 
quested in  order  to  prevent  their  ruin  which  was  inevitable  if 
they  submitted  to  the  caprice  of  the  Directors,  who  sought 
even  to  monopolize  their  personal  labor  under  the  pretext 
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of  the  Cosmopolitan  Company,  because  they  had  done  no- 
thing useful  nor  could  do,  from  their  physical  inhapacity  as  I 
have  shown  ;  and  above  all  because  I  had  no  disposable  fund 
to  pay  their  wages  as  Senor  Hijar  requested.  I  adopted  the 
means  of  leaving  them  at  liberty  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  place  that  might  suit  them  best  for  undertating  any  em- 
ployment by  which  to  subsist  ;  so  it  appears  from  the  cor- 
respondence which  took  place  and  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  about  to  pass  to  San  Francisco  Solano  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  the  point  where  the  colony  is  to  be  established  ;  but 
you  having  declared  to  me  in  various  private  conferences  that  it 
is  impossible  to  make  good  to  the  colonists  all  which  the  Su- 
preme Government  offered  them  w^hen  contracting  with 
them  in  their  country  to  come  to  this  Tertitory,  I  will  thank 
you  to  be  pleased  to  say  to  me  definitively  whether  the 
Government  is  able  or  not  to  comply  with  its  |)romise,  so 
that  I  may  regulate  my  proceedings  and  make  the  colonists 
pass  to  the  point  in  which  they  are  to  be  established  if  the 
Government  should  furnish  the  resources  offered  ;  or  in  the 
event  that  this  cannot  be,  to  tell  them  so,  in  order  that  they 
may  determine  as  to  them  seems  best,  if  so  be  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shoul  fail  in  the  conditions  of  the  contract  which  it 
made  with  the  families  who  were  entrusted  to  me,  and  which  I 
have  the  grief  to  see  overwhelmed  with  want.  I  think  it  use- 
less to  declare  to  you  the  evils  which  would  result  from  dis- 
banding the  colony  which  has  cost  the  Supreme  Government  so 
much  expense  and  toil,  the  political  results  which  it  must  cause, 
and  in  which  the  honor  of  the  General  Government  is  in- 
terested in  so  unequivocal  a  manner.  You  know  as  well 
as  I  the  consequences  of  this  step,  and  I  hope  from  your 
prudence  that  you  ANdll  decide  in  the  best  manner  possible, 
without  losing  sight  of  your  political  influence,  the  honor 
of  the  Supreme  Government,  the  individual  interest  of  the 
colonists,  and  the  public  interest  of  the  Territory." 

"God  and  liberty.    San  Francisco  de  Assis,  March  1st,  1835. 

JOSE  MARIA  DE  HIJAR 

"  Senor  Political  Chief,  General  Don  Jose  Figueeoa." 

"Political  Goveenment  of  Uppee  Califoenia. 
"The  Supreme  Federal  Government  has  given  me  no  direc- 
tions in  regard  to  the  colony.  The  instructions  given  to 
yourself  when  you  were  appointed  Political  Chief  are  the 
only  documents  which  evidences  the  orders  issued  on  this 
subject ;  that  document  is  in  your  possession  ;  true  it  is  that 
it  contains  the  Supreme  order  to  take  the  property  of  the 
Missions  and  appropriate  it  to  the  colony,  but  in  this  or- 
der the  property  of  the  Indians  is  attacked,  and  as  I  have 
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shown  you  in  various  conferences,  it  is  unconstitutional :  so  I 
hare  represented  to  superior  authority,  and  so,  more  particn- 
may  be  seen  in  the  112th  article,  restriction  3d,  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  which  says  thus  :  '  The  President  shall  have 
no  power  to  take  the  property  of  any  individual  or  corpora- 
tion, nor  disturb  him  in  the  possession,  use,  or  enjoyment  of 
it,  and  if  in  any  case  it  should  be  necessary  for  an  object  of 
known  general  utility  to  take  the  property  of  an  individual 
or  corporation,  he  shall  have  no  power  to  do  so  without  the  pre- 
vious approbation  of  the  Senate,  and  in  its  recess,  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  G-overnment,  making  always  such  compensation  to  the 
person  interested  as  may  be  determined  by  arbitrators  to  be 
chosen  by  him  and  by  the  Government.'  This  is  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  Territorial  Government  has  rested  the  de- 
fence of  the  property  of  the  Missions  which  has  always  been 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  neophytes  in  them  ;  but  in  the 
face  of  such  serious  inconveniences,  and  under  solemn  pro- 
test to  reclaim  proper  indemnity  it  adopted  a  resolution  to 
furnish  the  colony  all  the  assistance  necessary  for  its  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance,  since  it  never  believed  it  just  to 
abandon  to  their  fate  so  many  persons  worthy  of  esteem  and 
respect,  nor  has  it  beheld  their  sufferings  with  indifference. 
To  you  it  is  known  that  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  of 
the  Most  Excellent  Territorial  Deputation  of  the  22d  Octo- 
ber last,  I  commanded  to  be  placed  at  your  disposition,  all 
the  articles  which  you  yourself  estimated  for  its  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  ;  it  is  known  to  you  that  some  only  have 
been  delivered,  and  that  the  greater  part  are  still  wanting  ; 
that  as  well  the  season  as  the  scarcity  of  resources  of  every 
kind,  hinders  or  paralyzes  the  undertaking  ;  that  I  find  my- 
self surrounded  with  difficulties,  and  that  what  with  the  se- 
cularization of  the  Missions  and  other  complicated  affairs, 
my  orders  in  regard  to  the  colony  are  frustrated  at  every 
step  ;  that  the  burdens  lately  imposed  upon  the  property  of 
the  Missions  and  the  losses  which  they  suffer  in  consequence 
of  the  innovations  which  are  put  in  practice,  are  so  many  ob- 
stacles which  cripple  the  resources  on  which  I  rely.  I  have 
shown  you  the  communications  which  I  have  received  from 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Missions  in  relation  to  the  aids 
which  they  ought  to  furnish  the  colony,  and  in  them  are  ex- 
pressed various  irremediable  deficiencies.  All  these  embar- 
rassments I  am  resolved  to  overcome  as  far  as  I  possibly  can, 
and  with  this  object  I  have  promised  you  to  omit  neither  la- 
bor nor  diligence  ;  but  the  demands  are  multiplied  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  is  not  possibe  to  meet  them  without  very  great 
injury  to  the  public  ;  because  the  notorious  decadence  in  which 
the  Missions  now  are  ;  the  great  debts  which  they  have  con- 
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tracted  and  wMcli  must  be  met  out  of  their  effects  in  hand  ; 
the  emancipation  of  the  native  families,  who  now  exceed  twen- 
ty thousand  persons,  who  are  to  be  furnished  with  property 
for  their  establishment  and  maintenance  ;  the  heavy  burdens 
lately  imposed  for  the  support  of  ministers,  and  the  salaries 
of  teachers,  mayor-domos  and  other  employees  who  formerly 
did  not  exist ;  payment  of  the  wages  of  laborers  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  preservation  of  their  estates :  all,  all,  weigh 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  natives  and  conspire  to  its  speedy 
destruction  without  the  power  of  fulfilling  completely  all  de- 
mands. Notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  here  disclosed,  I 
repeat  to  you  that  I  will  make  all  the  efforts  which  may  be 
necessary  to  supply  the  colony  with  the  means  necessary  for 
its  subsistence  ;  but  I  cannot  promise  to  pay  with  punctuality 
its  daily  stipend,  because  there  is  no  money  nor  is  it  easy  to 
get  it ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  discharge  in  a  short  time  with  any 
other  articles,  the  sum  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  or  more 
without  bankrupting  the  Missions.  In  consideration  of  all 
the  foregoing,  because  many  individuals  of  the  colony  have 
petitioned  me  orally  and  in  writing  to  permit  them  to  settle 
wherever  was  most  convenient ;  because  it  is  notorious  that 
the  majority  of  the  individuals  who  form  the  colony,  although 
very  worthy  and  useful  in  various  occupations,  are  not  so  in  the 
field,  to  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed  ;  because  more 
than  six  months  are  passed,  and  it  has  not  been  established  nor 
any  useful  labor  undertaken  ;  because  Senor  Don  Jose  Maria 
Padres,  without  your  knowledge  nor  that  of  this  Government, 
is  uniting  with  the  colony  persons  already  established  in  the 
country,  from  which  results  only  an  increase  of  expense  ;  be- 
cause the  transportation  of  cattle  and  other  effects  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  must  be  very  expen- 
sive and  tedious,  besides  the  losses  which  must  be  occasioned 
thereby  ;  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  concentrate  at  one 
point  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  colouy  ;  because  there  ex- 
ists among  the  colonists  a  general  disgust,  which  may  degen- 
erate into  disorder  if  their  suffering  is  aggravated  ;  and  above 
all,  because  you  have  declared  to  me  your  intention  to  aban- 
don the  direction  of  the  colony,  in  which  view  you  have  al- 
ready petitioned  the  Supreme  Government,  and  think  of  re- 
tiring to  Lower  California  to  await  its  orders  :  all  this  in- 
duced me  to  study  some  conciliatory  measure  and  I  proposed 
to  you  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  suitable  to  leave  the  colonists 
to  settle  in  the  place  which  they  find  most  convenient,  in  or- 
der, that  by  their  industry  and  trades,  united  with  the  assis- 
tance which  tbe  Government  gives  them,  they  might  be  able 
to  lead  a  more  comfortable  life,  the  most  laborious  acquiring 
advantages  which  otherwise  they  are  not  able  to  obtain.    In 
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tMs,  I  not  only  consult  the  comfort  and  taste  of  tlie  families, 
but  the  resources  of  the  public  treasury,  the  general  tran- 
quility of  the  territory,  the  greater  facility  in  forwarding 
aid  to  the  colonists,  and  the  leaving  them  at  liberty  so  that 
they  can  employ  themselves  usefully  in  their  callings  ;  for  in 
this  way  only  can  I  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  their  suf- 
ferings, fulfilling  at  the  same  time,  what  the  Government  has 
promised  them.  They  in  my  opinion,  can  thus  be  more  use- 
ful and  beneficial  to  society  than  they  could  be  in  the  rugged 
labors  of  the  fields. 

"  Notwithstanding  this,  if  any  or  all  of  the  colonists  freely 
and  cheerfully  desire  to  establish  themselves  on  the  frontier, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  choose  whatever  place  may  suit  you, 
and  I  will  aid  you  there  with  all  the  resources  in  my  power. 
National  honor,  the  prosperity  of  the  Government  and  the 
public  convenience,  are  satisfied  by  the  measure  suggested. 
The  colonists  will  be  furnished  with  their  supplies  propor- 
tionally, and  perhaps  with  less  delay  and  less  burden  to  the 
treasury,  and  more  to  their  satisfaction.  I  have  thought 
much  upon  this  business,  and  experience  daily  convinces  me 
that  there  is  no  other  remedy  more  adapted  to  our  circum- 
stances, or  which  can  better  reconcile  private  interests,  with 
those  of  the  public.  This  is  my  opinion,  and  I  would  be  glad 
that  the  colonists  should  be  informed  of  it  that  they  may 
choose  as  they  think  best,  with  the  assurance,  that  in  their 
service,  I  will  with  pleasure,  as  I  have  heretofore  proven, 
give  my  care  and  ability  to  furnishing  them  with  whatever 
supplies  may  be  at  my  disposal ;  since  the  scarcity  from 
which  some  have  suffered  is  due  to  the  obstacles  of  the  weath- 
er, the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury,  or  some  other  acci- 
dent. But  you  and  Sehor  Padres  are  satisfied  of  the  frank- 
ness and  equity  with  which  the  national  effects  have  been 
divided  among  all,  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  I  have 
commanded  all  the  petitions  which  they  have  addressed  me, 
to  be  complied  with. 

"  In  consequence  of  your  urgency  and  my  offers,  I  send 
you  of  this  date,  the  proper  orders  to  recieve  and  distribute 
to  the  colony  two  thousand  dollars,  in  such  effects  as  may  be 
required,  there  being  no  money,  all  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  in  reply  to  your  note  of  yesterday,  which  treats  of 
this  subject." 

"God  and  Liberty.     San  Francisco  de  Assis,  March  2, 1835. 

"  JOSE  FIGUEEOA. 

"Diretor  of  Colonization,    D.  Jose  Maria  de  Hijar." 

'*  The  expedient  which  you  propose  to  me  of  leaving  the 
colonists  free  to  settle  wherever  may  suit  them  best,  will  not 
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protect  my  responsibility  ;  and  if  tlie  Supreme  Government 
is  able  to  fulfill  the  promise  wliicli  it  made  with  them,  they 
must  pass  to  the  place  which  that  Government  designated  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  object  which  was  intended  ;  because 
merely  to  leave  four  or  six  persons  more  in  one  of  the  settled 
places  of  the  Territory,  it  never  would  have  undertaken 
the  heavy  expenses  which  have  been  incurred.  You  must  be 
convinced  that  a  policy  which  tends,  among  other  things,  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Territory  of  the  Eepublic,  was 
the  motive  which  induced  the  Government  to  make  extraor- 
dinary sacrifices  in  the  midst  of  pressing  difficulties.  If  the 
Supreme  Government  is  able  to  comply  with  its  promise,  the 
colonists  cannot  complain  that  they  have  to  pass  to  an  unset- 
tled place,  because  it  was  contracted  to  carry  them  to  such 
point  as  might  be  suitable.  For  this  cause  and  that  the  fate 
of  the  colony  now  depends  altogether  upon  your  action,  I  en- 
treat you  to  tell  me  positively,  whether  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment is  in  condition  to  carry  out  its  contract,  or  whether,  as 
you  have  frequently  declared  to  me,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
it  to  fulfill  its  promise.  With  this  positive  answer,  I  believe 
my  responsibility  will  be  saved,  and  then  the  colonists  will 
remain  where  they  like,  and  receive  their  daily  stipend 
wherever  it  may  be  convenient.  You  know  very  well  that 
the  assessment  made  upon  the  Missions,  upon  my  petition  for 
the  colony,  has  not  been  satisfied,  except  to  a  small  amount, 
and  this  it  will  be  difficult  to  collect,  on  account  of  the  obsta- 
cles which  are  interposed.  Although  you  have  issued  your 
orders  to  aid  the  colony,  it  is  a  fact  that  they  have  been  obey- 
ed only  very  partially.  In  every  direction,  embarrassments 
which  have  impeded  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  present 
themselves,  and  difficulties  which  have  obliged  you  to  order 
the  colonists  to  winter,  distributed  among  the  Missions, 
where  being  transient  persons,  they  have  as  yet  been  unable 
to  undertake  any  kind  of  labor.  Everything,  Sehor  General, 
indicates  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  difinitive  course,  and 
I  would  desire  you  to  tell  me  positively,  to  leave  the  colonists 
wherever  may  suit  them,  in  order  that  each  one  may  apply 
himself  to  that  he  thinks  best,  reckoning  only  on  the  assist- 
ance which  may  conveniently  be  furnished  them  as  you  pro- 
pose, and  not  upon  that  which  by  contract  is  due  them.  In 
this  way  the  colonists  will  be  relieved  of  a  distressing 
uncertainty,  and  I  will  save  my  responsibility.  If  after  some 
days,  it  is  to  be  said  that  there  is  no  means  of  fulfilling  the 
promise,  it  is  better  to  do  so  now,  and  fewer  ills  will  be 
caused  to  the  unfortunates  who  accompanied  me.  It  will  be 
well  that  you  should  know  that  the  colonists  cannot  demand 
money  absolutely,  because  from  Mexieo  it  was  told  them  that 
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it  was  very  scarce  liere,  but  that  they  would  be  compensated 
with  equivalent  values.  I  will  conclude  with  saying  to  you, 
that  if  Senor  Padres  has  received  as  colonists,  any  individ- 
uals resident  in  the  country,  it  is  no  burden  on  the  public 
funds,  becaase  lands  only  will  be  given  them,  and  nothing 
else  of  that  which  was  offered  to  those  engaged  in  the  interior. 
I  will  also  add,  that  although  I  may  be  separated  from  the 
colony,  as  I  have  solicited  of  the  Supreme  Government,  thi  s 
ought  to  have  no  influence  whatever  upon  its  future  fate,  and 
still  less  upon  the  objects  which  G-overmnent  proposed  in 
sending  it.  All  which  I  have  believed  it  proper  to  say  to 
you  in  answer  to  your  note  of  yesterday,  without  entering 
into  the  discussion  as  to  the  property  of  the  funds,  out  of 
which  the  colony  should  be  assisted,  because  of  its  not  being 
a  matter  which  concerns  me." 

"  God  and  Liberty.    San  Francisco  de  Assis,  March  3, 1835. 

"JOSE  MARIA  DE  HIJAR. 

"  Senor  Political  Chief,  General  Don  Jose  Figueroa." 

"  Political  Government  of  Upper  California. 

*'  On  many  occasions  I  have  explained  to  you  the  difficulty 
which  exists  of  meeting  in  full  the  expenses  which  are  neces- 
sary to  be  incurred  in  the  establishment  of  the  colony  for 
want  of  funds,  and  because  the  expenses  are  multiplied  daily 
at  the  same  time  that  the  resources  are  notably  diminished 
by  causes  which  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  avoid.  For  this 
reason  I  have  believed  it  necessary  to  leave  the  Colonists  at 
liberty  to  establish  themselves  wherever  suited  them  best, 
to  the  end,  that  aided  by  their  industry  and  that  which  may 
conveniently  be  furnished  them,  they  may  be  able  to  subsist 
without  want.  You  have  experienced  the  difficulties,  and  are 
convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  the  undertaking  ; 
but  as  to  cover  your  responsibility  you  exact  of  me  in  your 
note  of  yesterday  a  positive  decision.  I  announce  to  you 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  furnish  completely  all  promised  by 
the  Supreme  Government  to  the  colony,  because  the  means 
placed  at  my  disposition  do  not  suffice.  I  therefore  command 
that  the  colonists  be  free  to  establish  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  the  Territory  in  the  place  which  each  one  may  find 
agreeable,  where  they  shall  be  assisted  in  proportion  to  the 
means  which  may  be  in  my  power.  I  have  the  honor  to  say 
this  to  you  in  reply  to  your  said  note,  and  to  beg  you  to  be 
pleased  to  communicate  to  me  any  resolution  that  you  may 
take,  for  my  future  guidance. 

"  God  and  Liberty.     San  Francisco  de  Assis,  March  4,  1835. 

"  JOSE  FIGUEROA. 

"  Senor  Director  of  Colonization,  Don  Jose  Maria  Hijar.". 
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In  spite  of  the  perfidy  with  which  I  was  treated  I  sought 
to  endure  my  suffering  and  to  aid  the  colony  in  every  way 
possible ;  thus  it  is  that  I  molested  no  one  nor  charged  any 
with  his  crimes,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  recede  from  their 
extravagant  pretensions.  With  this  resolution  I  retired  after 
placing  two  thousand  dollars  at  the  disposition  of  Seuor 
Hijar,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  colony.  I  tarried  a 
few  days  in  the  Missions  of  Santa  Clara  and  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista,  making  investigations  in  order  to  complete  the  discovery 
of  the  heads  of  the  revolution.  I  was  making  great  progress 
up  to  the  13th  of  March,  when  I  received  by  express  infor- 
mation that  in  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  there  had  been  a 
revolutionary  pronunciamento  directed  by  Juan  Gallardo,  at 
the  head  of  fifty  adventurers  from  the  State  of  Sonora — that 
they  were  seduced  and  compromised  by  Don  Francisco 
Torres  and  Don  Antonio  Apalategui  under  different  pretexts 
and  deceptions  ;  but  endeavoring  to  exonerate  themselves 
they  exposed  with  what  depravity  and  cunning  these  had 
acted,  and  the  insurgents  with  their  own  hands  delivered 
them  to  the  Alcalde,  that  he  might  judge  them  according  to 
law,  protesting  that  they  were  obedient  to  the  GrOvernment  in 
whose  name  they  had  been  called  together  by  Torres  and  Apal- 
ategui ;  that  therefore  they  delivered  them  to  the  authorities 
before  whom  they  promised  to  lay  down  the  arms  which  they 
had  taken  up  unadvisedly,  and  not  to  disturb  the  public  order 
again  under  any  pretext.  The  Ayuntamiento  of  said  Pueblo 
of  Los  Angeles  forwarded  me  the  report  and  plan,  the  tenor 
of  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Illustrious  > 
Ayuntiamento  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles.  ^ 
"A  mob  of  Sonoranians  pronounced  at  daylight  this  morning 
for  the  plan,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  a  copy  ; 
considered  in  its  essence  and  placed  in  its  true  light,  it  con- 
tains nothing  but  private  views,  none  of  which  have  been 
foreign  to  the  consideration  of  this  Illustrious  Ayuntami- 
ento. It  prudently  determined  to  meet  in  extraordinary 
assembly,  of  wLich  session  likewise  I  forward  you  a  copy. 
It  seemed  very  strange  to  the  generality  of  this  Pueblo  that 
a  multitude  of  Sonoranians,  for  private  ends,  should  think  of 
deranging  the  order  of  things  established  in  this  Territory. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  sixth  article  of  the  said  plan  it  is  seen 
that  the  insurgents  promise  submission  and  obedience  to  the 
laws,  whilst  they  contradict  themselves  in  the  same,  saying 
that  they  will  not  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  see  their 
intentions  realized  ;  they  call  themselves  protectors  of  the 
laws  which  they  only  have  infringed ;  they  proclaim  order 
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and  have  made  use  of  violence  even  to  surprising  a  Regidor, 
who  had  the  key  of  the  Jusgado,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
arms  and  accoutrements  which  then  were  in  it.  Between  the 
critical  extremes  of  repelling  this  force  without  having  the 
means  of  contending  with  it  or  of  yielding  to  the  object  of 
the  insurgents,  it  was  necessary  to  take  mean  which  is  that 
which  is  seen  in  the  resolution  which  the  Corporation 
adopted  in  their  second  meeting.  In  conclusion,  the  insur- 
gents remained  in  arms  until  three  in  the  evening,  and  the 
same  person  who  appeared  to  he  the  agent  of  the  party,  Don 
Juan  Gallardo,  conducted  the  Spaniard  Don  Antonio  Apala- 
tegui  and  Don  Francisco  Torres  prisoners  to  the  Jusgado, 
and  presented  to  Don  Felipe  Castillo  the  statement  of  which 
I  send  you  a  copy.  The  said  Apalategui  and  Torres  were 
placed  in  safe  custody,  and  proper  proceedings  are  being 
instituted.  I  have  the  honor  to  assure  you  in  the  name  of  this 
Illustrious  Corporation,  of  my  sentiments  of  esteem  and 
respect. 

"  God  and  Liberty.    Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  March  7, 1835. 

"FRAXOISGO  J.  ALVARADO. 

"  Manuel  Aezago,  Secretary  Senor  Superior  Political  Chief 
of  Upper  California." 

"  In  the  Pueblo  of  our  Lady  of  the  Angles,  on  the  7th 
day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-five,  a  multitude 
of  citizens  having  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  the 
measures  most  suitable  for  saving  the  Territory  of  Upper 
California  from  the  evils  which  it  has  suffered  and  is  suffer- 
ing from  the  administration  of  General  Don  Jose  Figueroa, 
and  considering :  First,  That  this  Chief  has  not  complied 
with  various  orders  which  the  supreme  Government  of  the 
Union  has  directed  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  ;  that  abusing 
its  submissiveness  he  has  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  powers 
which  the  laws  grant  him,  assuming  improperly  the  Political 
and  Military  functions,  contrary  to  the  system  of  federation, 
and  contrary  to  the  express  laws  which  prohibit  the  union  of 
these  powers ;  that  with  the  law  of  secularization  of  the 
Missions,  he  has  made  a  scandalous  monopoly,  reducing  their 
products  or  fruits  to  an  exclusive  commerce,  and  deceiving 
the  good  faith  of  the  Territorial  Deputation  into  regulating 
a  general  law  according  to  his  caprice  ;  that  violating  the 
regulation  of  commissaries,  he  disposes  of  the  property  of 
the  soldier  at  his  pleasure,  without  the  proper  permission  of 
the  head  of  that  service,  and  without  the  formalities  which 
diverse  laws  and  regulations  establish  for  such  cases.  Second, 
That  the  Territorial  Deputation,  not  having  the  power  to  reg- 
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ulate  or  make  additions  to  a  general  law  as  it  has  done  with 
this  of  secularization  of  the  Missions.  Third,  That  the 
Missions,  going  as  they  are  now  going,  with  gigantic  steps 
to  their  total  ruin,  through  the  startling  measures  which  have 
been  adopted  for  confining  the  natives  and  the  corresponding 
division  of  their  property ;  and,  Fourth,  That  some  Com- 
missioners, either  through  utter  ignorance  of  the  management 
of  business  of  this  sort,  or  a  wicked  design  to  enhance  their 
private  interests,  are  ruining  the  property  of  the  Missions, 
with  very  great  injury  to  the  natives,  who  have  acquired  it 
by  their  labor  :  have  agreed  and  resolved  as  follows  : 

"Art.  1.  General  Don  Jose  Figueroa  is  declared  unworthy 
of  the  public  confidence.  Consequently  the  First  Constitu- 
tional Alcalde  of  the  capital  shall  take  charge  provisionally 
of  the  political  command  of  the  Territory,  and  Captain  Don 
Pablo  de  la  Portilla  as  the  oldest  officer  and  of  the  highest 
rank,  of  the  military,  in  conformity  with  the  general  ordin- 
ance of  the  army.  2.  The  resolutions  of  the  Territorial  De- 
putation in  regard  to  the  regulations  which  it  has  adopted 
for  the  administration  of  the  Missions  are  declared  null  and 
void,  and  of  no  force  and  effect.  3.  The  very  Reverend  Mis- 
sionary Fathers  shall  take  exclusive  charge  of  the  temporalities 
of  the  respective  Missions  as  they  have  heretofore  done,  and 
the  Commissioners  shall  deliver  the  documents  relating  to 
their  administration  to  the  said  fathers,  who  shall  make  the 
proper  observations.  4.  The  foregoing  article  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  powers  of  the  Director  of  Colonization  in  act- 
ing in  conformity  with  the  instructions  which  the  Supreme 
Government  gave  him.  5.  The  present  plan  is  subject  in  all 
respects  to  the  approbation  of  the  General  Government. 
6.  The  forces  pronouncing  will  not  lay  down  their  arms  until 
they  see  the  foregoing  articles  realized,  and  they  constitute 
themselves  protectors  of  the  true  administration  of  justice 
and  its  officers.     (Here  the  signatures.) 

"  Angeles,  March  7th,  1835. 

[a  copy.]  "  "  JUAN  GALLARDO. 

"  Angeles,  March  7th,  1835. 

[a  copy.]  "  MANUEL  ARZAJA,  Secretary." 

This  defamatory  libel  has  no  other  foundation  than  calumny. 
If  Torres  and  Apalategue  were  not  so  base  and  cowardly  as 
to  deny  the  authorship  of  the  plan,  I  would  have  sued  them 
for  damages  as  false  calumniators  acting  separately  from  the 
criminal  proceedings  against  them  for  conspiracy,  disturbance 
of  the  public  order  and  sedition.  But  as  I  am  not  able  to 
make  use  of  the  means  which  the  law  allows  me  to  punish  the 
insolence  of  these  miserable  creatures,  I  will  denounce  them 
before  the  inexorable  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  contradict- 
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ing  with  the  language  of  truth  the  catalogue  of  lies  which 
they  have  stamped  on  their  despicable  farago.  First  they 
assert  that  a  multidute  of  citizens  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  measures  to  save  the  Territory  from  the  evils 
which  it  is  suffering  under  my  administration.  This  is  the 
first  political  blasphemy  of  these  idiots  ;  the  citizens,  who, 
they  say,  assembled,  are  a  parcel  of  adventurers  just  arrived 
in  the  country  coming  from  the  State  of  Sonora  in  search  of 
fortune,  for  they  brought  no  employment :  just  so  with  Torres 
and  Apalategue,  they  had  just  arrived  in  the  Territory,  and 
they  do  not  know  or  understand  how  it  is  governed  ;  fools  I 
could  they  not  at  least  know  that  the  Californians  obey  me 
rather  from  love  and  pleasure  than  from  the  authority  which 
I  esercise  ?  Do  they  not  know  the  contempt  and  general 
hatred  in  which  they  are  held  ?  Is  it  not  plain  to  them  that 
no  Californian  took  part  in  their  riot  notwithstanding  they 
had  seduced  them  for  the  space  of  seven  months  counted  from 
September  to  March  1  Do  they  not  see  that  the  very  persons 
whom  they  had  seduced  returned  to  order  without  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  force '?  Have  they  not  themselves  experi- 
enced the  lenity  with  which  I  have  treated  them,  in  spite 
of  their  crimes  ?  Do  they  not  know  that  having  attacked 
my  military  authority  it  was  competent  for  me  to  judge  them, 
and  that  I  have  renounced  this  right,  not  to  be  obliged,  al- 
though legally,  to  pass  upon  my  declared  enemies  ?  These  per- 
haps may  be  the  evils  which  this  Territory  is  suffering  under 
my  administration  ?  Infatuates  !  if  they  had  one  trace  of  in- 
tegrity they  would  not  lie  with  such  audacity.  And  what  is 
the  right  which  citizens  have  to  assemble  tumultuously  to 
trample  upon  the  laws  which  regulate  society  and  to  attack 
the  public  authority  ?  In  what  publicist  has  Senor  Torres 
read  these  doctrines  ?  Will  he  seek  to  apply  in  politics  the 
knowledge  which  he  has  of  drugs  and  the  specifics,  laid  down 
in  the  pharmacopeia  ?  Perhaps  he  thought  that  his  plan  would 
be  as  exactly  obeyed  like|  prescriptions  in  the  apothecary 
shops  ?  If  so,  he  deceived  himself  miserably,  and  would  that 
this  event  may  be  a  lesson  to  him,  so  that  he  may  betake  him- 
self again  to  relieving  suffering  humanity,  joining  anew  the 
multidute  of  doctors  from  whose  ranks  he  has  deserted. 

Following  the  relation  of  the  celebrated  plan,  its  authors 
assert  that  I  have  not  complied  with  divers  orders  which  the 
Supreme  Government  directed  for  the  purpose  of  bettering 
the  condition  of  this  people.  Liars  !  they  speak  like  parrots. 
If  they  would  rest  their  accusation  on  any  foundation,  and 
would  designate  the  orders  that  I  have  failed  to  obey,  I  could 
answer  them,  but  in  the  fact  of  not  showing  my  fault,  they 
prove  their  calumny. 
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The  second  clause  of  the  first  consideration  of  their  plan 
affirms,  that  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  powers  which  the  laws 
grant  me,  I  improperty  assumed  the  political  and  military 
commands,  contrary  to  the  system  of  federation.  Barbarians ! 
In  what  have  I  transgressed  the  limits  of  my  powers  ?  Do 
they  not  know  that  the  union  of  the  political  and  military 
commands  was  conferred  on  me  by  the  Supreme  G-overnment 
of  the  Union,  and  that  it  was  empowered  to  do  this,  without 
violating  any  law,  because  the  law  of  the  23d  of  June,  1813, 
art.  5,  tit.  3,  expressly  authorises  it.  And  in  what  is  this 
measure  opposed  to  the  system  of  federation  ?  In  nothing, 
or  there  would  also  be  necessary  two  Presidents  of  the  Re- 
public, one  military  and  one  civil.  Do  these  two  commands 
correspond  in  intention  with  any  of  the  three  powers  into 
which  the  national  sovereignty  is  divided  1  Certainly  not, 
for  they  both  belong  to  the  executive  power.  "We  must  con- 
clude then  that  the  authors  of  this  invective  are  idiots,  who 
do  not  understand  what  the  system  of  federation  is. 

The  third  clause  of  the  first  ci)nsideration  of  the  plan,  is, 
because  I  made  of  the  law  of  secularization  a  scandalous 
monopoly,  reducing  the  products  of  the  Missions  to  an  exclu- 
sive commerce,  and  that  I  deceived  the  Deputation  into  regu- 
lating a  general  law  according  to  my  caprice.  Slanderers ! 
How  will  they  prove  these  atrocious  calumnies  1  In  what 
consists  this  monopoly,  or  what  does  Sefior  Torres  understand 
by  monopoly  ?  Where  is  this  exclusive  commerce  ?  It  has 
only  existed  in  the  fantastic  plan  of  Senor  Torres,  and  if  he 
had  any  shame  he  would  not  lie  with  such  audacity  in  the 
face  of  the  Republic.  In  what  manner  have  I  deceived  the 
Deputation  ?  I  have  already  shown,  that  far  from  desiring 
the  formation  of  a  regulation  of  secularization,  I  publicly 
resisted  it,  and  kept  it  back  more  than  six  months.  But 
against  this  irreproachable  testimony,  the  apothecary  wished 
to  display  himself,  but  he  did  not  desire  to  venture  upon 
proof,  thinking  to  give  credit  to  his  calumny  simply  by  wri- 
ting it. 

The  fourth  clause  of  the  first  consideration  of  the  plan  as- 
serts that  I  infringed  upon  the  regulation  of  commissaries  ;  that 
I  dispose  of  the  supplies  of  the  soldier  at  my  pleasure,  without 
the  cognizance  of  the  chief  of  that  service,  and  without 
the  formalities  which  the  laws  and  regulations  establish. 
Sehor  Apothecary !  in  what  and  how  have  I  infringed  upon  the 
regulation  of  commissaries  1  Is  it  because  I  have  watched  over 
its  exact  observance  and  reduced  the  sub-commissaryship  and 
the  custom-house  to  the  rigid  system  which  the  laws  pre- 
scribe 1  Is  it  because  I  have  not  left  these  important  offices 
in  the  confusion  and  disorder  which  prevailed  in  them  from 
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their  foundation  until  I  entered  upon  the  command  of  this 
territory?  Is  it,  in  fine,  because  Iwatcliover  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds,  and  consent  to  no  malversation  ?  Let  then 
these  slanderers  saj  in  Tvhat  manner  the  regulation  of  com- 
missaries has  been  infringed,  on  my  part.  Let  the  chief  of 
that  service,  the  commandants  and  paymasters  of  the  corps 
■who  serve  under  my  orders  say,  if  ever  I  have  interfered 
with  their  functions.  Let  them  say  if,  before  I  commanded 
in  this  Territory,  the  accounts  of  the  troops  were  so  carefully 
adjusted  as  now  ;  let  them  say  if,  at  any  time  before  I  com- 
manded, there  has  been  so  much  order  and  method  in  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  funds  ;  and  above  all,  let  it  be 
observed  what  the  present  sub-commissary  says  : 

"Jose  Maria  Heerera,  Sub- Commissary  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia.— T  certify,  that  during  the  time  I  have  been  discharg- 
ing the  said  office,  since  the  seventh  of  October,  of  the  year 
last  past  up  to  date,  the  management  and  conduct  of  Briga- 
dier General  Don  Jose  Figueroa,  Commandant  General  and 
Political  Cheif  of  this  territory,  in  regard  to  this  office,  have 
been  nothing  more  than  the  intervention  prescribed  in  the 
laws  and  regulations  concerning  the  administration  of  the 
public  property.  And  in  testimony  thereof,  and  for  whatever 
purpose  they  may  serve,  I  give  these  presents  at  the  request 
of  the  party  concerned  in  Monterey,  June  30th,  1835. 

"  JOSE  MARIA  HEERERA." 

I  defy  Torres  and  Apalategui,  and  all  who  may  think  pro- 
per, to  prove  the  slightest  fault  that  1  have  committed  in  the 
management  of  the  Federal  property  or  the  supplies  of  the 
troops.  It  would  be  sufficient  for  me  to  respond  to  this  atro- 
cious slander,  that  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  sub-com- 
missary and  the  paymasters,  to  whose  charge  the  property  is 
confided  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  I  desire,  and  it  is  my  will 
to  be  held  to  responsibility  whenever  any  one  shall  require 
it  with  positive  facts. 

The  second  consideration  of  the  plan  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  Territorial  Deputation  has  not  the  power  to  regulate  a 
law  as  it  has  done  with  that  of  secularization.  I  have  proved 
that  the  Deputation  could  and  ought  to  propose  the  regula- 
tion of  secularization,  because  it  is  one  of  its  faculties  con- 
ferred by  the  law  of  the  23d  of  June,  1813,  articles  1,  14,  and 
16,  chapter  2.  Another  of  the  causes  which  prompted  the 
plan  is  the  decline  of  the  Missions  from  the  restraint  imposed 
upon  the  natives,  and  because  their  property  was  being  di- 
vided among  them.  This,  verily,  is  a  powerful  motive  for 
the  revolution  of  Torres  ;  the  property  being  distributed 
among  the  owners,  they  would  not  permit  it  to  be  taken 
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away,  and  then  the  Cosmopolitan  Company  would  be  without 
funds  to  dispose  of ;  for  this,  the  sage  Torres,  as  principal 
partner,  thought  to  make  sure  of  the  property  of  the  Mis- 
sions by  means  of  a  revolution.  Excellent  thought,  but  vain 
because  it  did  not  succeed ! 

Likewise  it  is  asserted,  as  though  casually,  that  the  Com- 
missioners, to  forward  their  private  interests,  are  ruining  the 
property  of  the  Missions,  to  the  injury  of  the  natives,  who 
have  acquired  it  by  their  labor.  Then  Senor  Torres  con- 
fesses that  the  natives  are  the  owners  of  the  property  ?  Yet 
we  will  see,  nevertheless,  how  he  proposes  to  strip  them  of  it. 
And  how  does  he  judge  of  the  damage  which  the  Commis- 
sioners have  done  to  the  Missions  ?  By  making  use  of  the 
terrible  weapon  of  calumny.  The  Commissioners  will  justify 
their  conduct  by  the  results,  and  as  yet  it  is  not  time  to  an- 
alyze them. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  they  adopted  the  plan  whose 
first  article  was  to  declare  me  unworthy,  in  order  to  deprive 
me  of  the  political  and  military  command,  transferring  the  lat- 
ter to  Captain  Don  Pablo  de  la  Portilla,  and  the  former  to  the 
First  Alcalde  of  Monterey.  It  is  certain  that  the  factious 
Torres  and  Apalategui,  declared  me  unworthy  of  the  public 
confidence  ;  but  the  public — that  is  to  say,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  California  except  a  very  few  cosmopolitans — honored  me 
with  more  confidence  than  I  deserved.  I  would  be  ridiculous  to 
take  the  trouble  to  refute  the  filthy  farrago  of  Torres.  I  will 
only  examine  the  distribution  of  the  commands.  The  political 
was  destined  for  the  Alcalde,  who  although  not  called  by  law 
in  any  case,  would  serve  to  disorganize  the  Government  and 
open  the  way  for  Senor  Hijar,  who  was  to  have  been  called 
in  after  the  triumph,  under  the  pretext  of  having  been  ap- 
pointed Political  Chief,  and  being  the  only  person  capable  of 
rendering  the  Territory  happy.  The  oldest  Vocal  of  the  De- 
putation, who  in  default  of  the  Political  Chief,  ought  to  dis- 
charge his  functions  according  to  the  law  of  the  6th  of  May 
1822,  did  not  suit  the  wise  foresight  of  the  apothecary,  and 
therefore  tacitly  he  declared  him  unworthy  of  the  public  con- 
fidence. The  military  command  was  deposited  with  Captain 
Portilla  to  deceive,  amuse  and  commit  him,  until  the  Engi- 
neer, the  Lieutenant,  Colonel,  Adjutant,  Inspector  and  Sub- 
Director  of  the  Colony,  &c.  &c.,  Don  Jose  Maria  Padres  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage,  and  who  ought  to  have  obtained  the 
command  by  the  order  of  succession,  and  because  General 
Figueroa  ought  to  have  acknowledged  himself  ill  and  dis- 
posed to  go  to  Mexico.  Doubtless  the  plan  was  marvelously 
contrived !    Production  worthy  of  Torres  ! 

The  second  article  of  the  plan  declares  null  and  void,  and 
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of  no  force,  the  resolutions  of  the  Deputation  referring  to 
the  administration  of  the  Missions.  This  is  to  understand 
the  matter,  Senor  Doctor.  What  will  Seiior  Hijar  say  to 
this  mode  of  legislating  ?  I  venture  to  aver  that  he  will  not 
be  so  frightened  as  he  was  when  the  Deputation  adopted  the 
resolutions  which  the  legislator,  Torres,  annuls. 

The  third  article  commands  the  restoration  of  the  tempo- 
ralities to  the  missionary  friars.  Who  will  believe  that 
there  is  any  sinister  intention  here?  Then  will  I  demon- 
strate it.  If  Torres  knew  as  I  do  the  probity  of  these  friars, 
he  would  not  have  done  them  the  indignity  of  stimulating  them 
with  the  troublesome  inducement  of  administering  the  tem- 
poralities which  repeatedly  they  spontaneously  renounced ; 
it  is  not  a  sufficient  temptation  to  commit  them  to  a  disas- 
trous revolution  even  though  the  offer  was  sincere  ;  but  besides 
the  insult  to  the  honor  of  the  friars,  he  seeks  to  deceive  them 
like  boys,  making  them  the  passive  instruments  of  his  depre- 
dations. Perfidious  hypocrites !  They  do  not  fear  to  insult 
sound  reason,  and  therefore  they  pretend,  and  offer  that  which 
they  least  think  of  performing.  How  is  it  that  they  offer  to 
restore  the  administration  of  the  temporalities  to  the  friars, 
when  by  the  fourth  article  which  follows  in  the  plan,  they  are 
not  to  obstruct  the  powers  of  the  Director  of  Colonization 
as  contained  in  the  instructions  which  he  received  from  the 
Supreme  Government?  And  these  instructions,  do  they  not 
direct  in  the  first  article  to  take  possession  of  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Missions?  Then  what  have  the  friars  to  ad- 
minister?. And  is  not  this  deception  with  the  mask  off? 
Do  these  infatuates  believe  that  we  do  not  understand  their 
complications  ?  Have  I  not  proved  manifestly  that  the  in- 
structions given  to  Hijar  by  the  Minister  of  Eelations  were 
drawn  from  him  through  imposition,  in  order  to  despoil  the 
Indians  of  California  of  their  property?  Have  I  not  re- 
monstrated to  the  Supreme  Government  on  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  that  decree  in  order  that  it  may  be  revoked  ? 
Have  I  not  demonstrated  with  facts  and  evidence  that  the 
true  object  of  the  colonizing  expedition  was  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  effects  of  the  Missions  ?  Is  any  one  ignorant  of 
the  designs  and  plans  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Company?  Is 
not  the  exhibition  to  which  the  Missions  are  condemned  to 
pay  for  the  brigantine  Natalia  public  and  notorious  ?  Is  it 
not  certain  that  the  estates  of  pious  works  belonging  to  these 
Missions  are  to  pay  the  value  of  the  said  vessel,  for  such  is 
the  desire  of  the  Director  of  Colonization  and  his  followers? 
Is  it  not  certain,  that  in  addition  to  this  incumbrance,  and 
having  used  the  funds  of  the  nation  to  fit  out  the  expedition 
of  the  Natalia,  the  passage  and  freight  of  the  colonists  and 
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their  equipments,  who  came  in  her,  are  also  demanded  of  the 
nation?  And  the  Missions  and  the  federation,  have  they 
received,  or  do  they  hope  to  receive  any  return  for  so  many 
exactions  ?  Nothing— absolutely  nothing ;  but  with  all  that, 
Torres  and  Apalategui  could  say,  it  costs  nothing  to  deceive 
and  impose  upon  the  padres  if  they  allow  it,  offering  them 
the  administration  of  the  temporalities  ;  they  will  contribute 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Government,  and  after  that,  will  fall 
themselves.     Such  is  the  extravagance  of  their  pretensions. 

I  might  make  still  further  observations  on  the  third  article 
of  the  plan,  but  it  would  be  to  trouble  the  public  too  much. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  said  article  offers  the  missionary  friars , 
the  administration  of  the  temporalities,  and  in  continuation , 
they  contradict  themselves  in  the  following  manlier: — 

"  4.  The  foregoing  article  shall  not  interfere  with  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Director  of  Colonization,  in  acting  in  conformity 
with  the  instructions  which  the  Supreme  Government  gave 
him."  Ah  1  villains,  here  we  have  uncovered  the  whole  se- 
cret of  your  unbridled  avarice.  I  have  said  already  that  it  ap- 
pears in  various  places  of  this  writing,  that  the  instructions 
which  they  seek  to  make  use  of  are  contrary  to  the  Federa 
Constitution,  and  that  under  the  pretext  of  fulfilling  them  in 
obedience  to  the  Supreme  Government,  the  cosmopolitans 
seek  to  enrich  themselves  upon  the  ruin  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  persons  who  are  the  legitimate  owners  of  the 
property  of  the  Missions.  This  is  the  necessary  result  when- 
ever the  said  instructions  may  be  put  into  practice  by  Senor 
Hijar.  They  are  the  only  object  of  the  revolution,  by 
means  of  which  alone  they  could  get  into  their  hands  the 
property  which  they  covet,  after  they  had  found  it  impossible 
to  get  it  by  honoralDle  means. 

By  the  ilfth  article  they  submit  their  plan  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  General  Government.  This  is  a  fiction  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  public,  because  neither  have  the 
factionists  relied  upon  the  Government,  nor  would  it  approve 
in  any  case,  attacks  upon  the  authorities,  whatever  may  be  the 
pretext  proclaimed  by  the  seditious.  Where  was  there  ever  a 
Government  that  approved  of  its  own  destruction  by  a  con- 
temptible handful  of  frensied  demagogues  ?  Who  has  confided 
to  them  the  fate  and  government  of  the  citizen  ?  Who  has  given 
to  them  the  power  to  judge  the  authorities  lawfully  consti- 
tuted, or  to  require  of  them  an  account  of  their  administration. 

Nor  is  the  sixth  article  less  nonsensical,  in  that  they  vow 
that  they  will  not  lay  aside  their  arms  until  their  plan  is 
realized,  and  they  constitute  themselves  protectors  of  the 
administration  of  justice  and  of  the  authorities.  Who  shall 
solve  this  riddle  ?  Not  the  most  sapient  knight  of  the  woeful 
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countenance  were  capable  of  so  much  political  prowess,  and 
skill !  they  declare  that  they  will  not  lay  aside  their  arms 
until  they  see  their  plan  realized,  and  at  the  moment  of  their 
proclamation  they  conceal  themselves  from  the  view  of  the 
profane,  leaving  the  defence  of  their  oaths  to  the  charge  of 
their  squires !  and  so  it  is  that  the  cowards  are  to  cut  their 
capers  and  are  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  public  observation ! 
And  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  about  the  protection  of  jus- 
tice and  the  authorities  when  a  mortal  blow  is  given  to  the 
body  politic,  cutting  off  the  head,  which  is  the  Government  ? 
This,  in  the  language  of  knight-errants,  is  the  reason  of  un- 
reason— so  we  have  righters  of  wrongs  ?  There  is  no  doubt, 
there  are,  there  are !  Protectors  of  justice,  imitate  Sancho 
in  the  govdinment  of  his  island ! 

I  have  paused  to  analyze  the  abortive  plan  in  the  pueblo 
of  Los  Angeles  because  my  honor  is  attrociously  attacked  ; 
and  although  the  criminals  who  proclaimed  it  are  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  tribunal  which  must  judge  them,  I  desire  that 
the  public  should  know  the  villany  of  its  authors,  who  came 
to  the  tragical  conclusion  which  is  seen  in  the  exposition 
which  follows  : 

"  Senor  Constitutional  Alcalde — Juan  Gallardo  and  Felipe 
Castilla,  in  the  name  of  the  armed  force  which  on  this  day 
has  presented  itself  before  you  representing  the  rights  of  the 
people,  with  due  respect  appear  and  say  :  That  having  been 
solicited  by  the  citizens  Antonio  Apalategui  and  Francisco 
Torres  to  co-operate  with  our  physical  force  for  the  good  and 
prosperity  of  the  territory  of  Upper  California  as  they  re- 
present it  in  the  plan  which  for  that  purpose  they  presented 
to  the  Illustrious  Ayuntamiento,  which  was  not  adopted  ;  and 
satisfied  that  the  illustrious  body  must  have  reflected  with 
more  judgment  and  ripeness  on  that  subject ;  and  considering 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  best  and  only  means  of  avoid- 
ing a  disturbance,  we  have  agreed  to  surrender,  and  we  do 
now  surrender  the  instigators  of  this  affair,  so  that  if  their 
undertaking  is  in  accordance  with  reason,  they  may  justify 
themselves  before  the  law,  and  establish  their  rights  in  the 
manner  which  the  laws  prescribe.  If  your  authority  and 
public  justice  should  be  satisfied  that  the  step  taken  is  crimi- 
nal, yet  let  the  good  intention  with  which  it  was  done  be 
considered,  and  its  purpose  estimated  as  it  deserves.  Where- 
fore we  unanimously  supplicate  you  to  be  pleased  to  pardon 
us,  decreeing  forgiveness,  justice  which  we  implore,  protesting 
respect  for  the  laws. 

"Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  March  7,  1835. 

"  For  themselves  and  those  under  arms, 

"FELIPE  CASTILLO. 
[a  copy.]  "  ALVAKADO." 
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The  documents  wMcli  follow  are  the  anwers  which  I  gave 
to  the  Ayuntamiento  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  and  a 
proclamation  to  the  public : 

"  Political  Goveknment  op  Upper  California. 
"By  your  despatch  of  the  seventh  inst.,  I  am  informed  of 
the  disagreeable  events  which  have  occurred  in  that  pueblo, 
and  of  the  audacity  of  Don  Francisco  Torres  and  Don  Antonio 
Apalategui,  who,  not  content  to  live  peacefully  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  are  plotting  constantly  against  the 
society  which  nourishes  them.  I  have  examined  their  plan, 
and  notwithstanding  they  have  disguised  their  ambitious 
views,  they  are  unable  to  conceal  the  rage  with  which  they 
desire  to  devour  the  property  of  the  unhappy  n^ives  in  the 
Missions.  For  this  reason,  and  because  they  see  in  my 
person  an  obstacle  to  their  schemes,  they  seek  my  removal 
from  the  political  and  military  command  ;  for  that  reason 
they  annul  the  resolutions  of  the  Most  Excellent  Territorial 
Duputation  which  prevented  the  robbery  of  that  property ; 
and,  for  that  in  fine,  in  the  fourth  article  of  their  plans  they 
resolve  to  place  the  Director  of  Colonization  in  possession 
of  them,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  is  the  deadly  poison  with  which  those  adventurers 
sought  to  sacrifice  the  Territory.  The  true  and  only  object 
of  their  plan  is  to  get  into  their  power  the  property  of  the 
Missions  to  satiate  their  avarice  at  the  cost  of  the  sweat  of 
the  Californians.  I,  who  have  resolutely  defended  these 
interests,  am  the  target  of  all  their  shots ;  but  it  does  not 
matter  :  I  do  my  duty,  even  though  they  may  sacrifice  me,  so 
that  the  Californians  may  not  be  defrauded.  I  defend  justice, 
the  liberty,  security  and  property  of  the  citizen  ;  my  cause  is 
that  of  the  people  and  the  laws  ;  they  speak  for  me  ;  I 
sustain  the  Government  which  has  been  confided  to  me  ;  if  I 
abuse  my  authority  or  commit  any  crime,  let  me  be  accused 
before  the  Government  itself,  or  before  the  tribunal  which 
should  judge  me  ;  if  I  have  forfeited  the  public  confidence  I 
am  ready  to  relinquish  the  command,  but  to  hands  of  compe- 
tent authority,  and  to  him  whom  the  laws  have  empowered 
for  that  purpose  ;  but  never  will  I,  to  the  hands  of  a  tumultu- 
ous meeting,  that  only  speak  of  order  to  subvert  it  and  the 
laws,  to  violate  them.  I  have  offered  to  the  Californians 
and  am  ready  to  comply,  to  give  up  the  command  ;  I  have 
renounced  it  to  the  General  Government,  and  the  Most 
Excellent  Territorial  Deputation  have  interposed  their  res- 
pectable influence  to  have  my  successor,  as  political  chief, 
appointed  ;  the  decision  will  soon  come  and  desires  be  satis- 
fied ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
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respect  and  sustain  my  authority.  Although  you  are  aware 
of  the  monstrosity  of  the  plan  and  the  object  to  which  it  is 
directed,  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  make  the  present 
suggestions,  in  order  to  confirm  your  judicious  opinion,  and 
that  you  may  make  it  understood  by  those  who  were  compro- 
mised in  the  pronunciamento,  declaring  to  them  :  That  their 
prompt  return  to  order  has  satisfied  me  of  their  good  inten- 
tions, and  that  they  were  only  imposed  on  and  deceived  by 
the  perfidious  Torres  and  Apalategui,  enemies  of  the  people 
and  of  all  government  ;  that  they  have  given  proof  which 
assures  me  of  their  good  conduct  hereafter,  by  delivering  the 
seducers  into  the  hands  of  justice,  to  be  judged  according  to 
law  ;  that  all  those  engaged  in  the  pronunciamento,  who 
desisted  on  the  same  day,  are  pardoned  in  the  name  of  the 
Supreme  G-overnment,  to  which  I  will  render  an  occount, 
provided  that  they  do  not  again  mingle  in  revolution  or  dis- 
turbances which  may  break  the  peace ;  that  they  retire  to 
live  in  peace  in  their  houses,  under  the  guaranties  of  the  laws 
and  the  securities  which  are  herein  extended  to  them ;  and 
that  they  denounce  whatever  person,  under  whatever  pretext, 
who  may  disturb  public  order.  It  remains  for  me  to  give  to 
your  illustrious  body  and  honored  neighborhood,  the  due 
homage  of  my  gratitude  and  respect,  for  their  heroic  bearing 
and  the  noble  firmness  with  which  they  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  attempts  which,  in  a  moment,  might  have  destroyed  the 
public  tranquillity.  I  tender  you,  therefore,  for  your  eminent 
service,  the  most  expressive  thanks,  recommending  to  you  to 
double  your  care  and  vigilance  for  the  public  safety,  and  not 
to  permit  order  to  be  disturbed  under  any  pretext  which 
detraction  may  invent.  As  to  the  accused  Torres  and  Apal- 
ategui, I  recommend  you  very  earnestly  to  see  that  their 
persons  are  well  secured  and  their  cause  be  prosecuted  with 
all  possible  brevity,  since,  although  jurisdiction  over  it 
belongs  to  the  military  department,  I  suppose  that  the 
Alcalde  has  instituted  proceedings  and  should  prosecute  them 
to  judgment.  If  for  this  purpose,  or  other  objects  of  the 
public  service,  you  should  need  the  assistance  of  armed  force, 
you  may  demand  it  of  the  Lieut.  Col.  Don  Nicholas  Gutierrez 
until  the  arrival  of  the  division  which  marches  in  that  direc- 
tion to  complete  the  assurance  of  tranquility.  All  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  say  to  you  in  answer  to  your  note  of  the 
seventh  inst.,  with  which  you  transmit  me  the  plan  of  the 
insurgents  aud  the  correspondence  had  upon  that  subject. 
"  God  and  Liberty.     San  Juan  Bautista,  March  13,  1835. 

"  JOSE  FIGUBROA. 

"  The  Most  Illustrious  Ayuntamiento  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los 
Angeles." 
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"  The  Commandant  Geneeal  and  Political  Chief  op 
Upper  California  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Territory — 
Fellow- Citizens  : — The  G-eniusof  Evil  has  appeared  among 
you,  scattering  the  deadly  poison  of  discord.  The  enemies 
of  order,  envious  of  the  felicity  which  this  Territory  has 
enjoyed,  and  not  satisfied  with  the  blood  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  which  they  have  caused  to  be  shed  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Republic,  brought  Californians  the  sad  present  of 
anarchy  ;  the  repeated  proofs  which  they  have  received  that 
Californians  will  not  succumb  to  their  iniquitous  projects, 
has  irritated  their  presumptuous  pride,  and  they  wish  to  sacra- 
fice  them  at  whatever  cost.  This  is  the  sum  of  all  the  good 
which  Hijar,  Padres,  Torres,  Berdusco  and  others  brought 
to  California.  A  country  which  was  progressing  under  the 
shadow  of  peace  and  confidence,  they  seek  to  rob  of  its 
repose,  and  to  plunge  into  the  disasters  of  a  civil  war. 
These,  fellow-citizens,  are  the  magnificent  projects  which 
occupy  the  heated  fancy  of  those  men.  From  the  day  they 
put  their  foot  upon  the  shores  of  the  Territory  have  they  been 
plotting  secretly  its  ruin,  until  on  the  7tli  inst.  they  withdrew 
the  veil  from  their  immeasurable  ambition.  In  the  pueblo  of 
Los  Angeles  certain  individuals  of  Sonora,  seduced  by  Don 
Francisco  Torres,  and  the  Spaniard  Don  Antonio  Apalategui, 
proclaimed  a  plan  of  conspiracy  against  the  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment. That  famous  abortion  of  detraction  abounds  with 
artful,  atrocious  calumnies  and  falsehoods,  with  which  it  is 
sought  to  deceive  the  people,  in  order  to  lead  them  to  dis- 
obedience, to  destroy  the  prestige  of  authority,  and  attack 
the  persons  who  exercise  it.  Such  is  the  tisa,ue  of  abuse  with 
which  they  honor  me,  and  which  I  propose  to  refute  with  a 
manifesto  so  soon  as  public  business  will  permit  ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  I  will  state  briefly  their  pretensions  :  They  seek 
my  removal  from  the  command,  because  I  opposed  their 
destruction  of  the  property  of  the  Missions,  and  because 
Senor  Hijar  wishes  to  be  put  into  my  place.  They  make  use 
of  the  artifice  of  choosing  the  First  Alcalde  of  the  Capital 
for  Political  Chief,  without  regarding  that  in  default  of  this 
magistrate  the  law  calls  the  First  Vocal  of  the  Deputation  in 
his  place  ;  but  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  conceal  the  ambition 
of  the  aspirant,  to  disorganize  the  Government  entirely,  and 
so  to  open  the  way  for  him.  They  demand  Capt.  Portilla  as 
Commandant  General,  to  substitute  Senor  Padres  in  his 
place,  who  desires  it.  They  amiul  the  resolutions  of  the  Most 
Excellent  Deputation,  because  they  guarantee  to  the  Indians 
the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  which  they  wish  to  take  from 
them  ;  they  demand  the  suspension  of  the  secularization  of  the 
Missions,  restoring  apparently  to  the  friars  the  admission  of 
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the  temporalities,  because  tliey  sought  to  deceive  them  and 
thereby  to  interest  them  in  favor  of  the  resolution  ;  and, 
finally,  to  put  the  Director  of  Colonization  in  possession  of 
the  property  of  the  Missions,  to  dispose  of  according  to  the 
instructions  which  the  Supreme  Government  gave  him,  as  if 
the  public  were  not  informed  that  that  order  was  unconsti- 
tutional, because  it  carries  with  it  the  spoliation  of  the 
property  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  persons.  In  a  word, 
all  this  is  sought  by  force,  which  is  the  law  of  the  highway- 
man ;  in  this  the  Constitution  and  laws  are  attacked — all  the 
guaranties  of  society  are  violated,  and  the  social  pact  is  dis- 
solved, leaving  the  fate  of  the  people  to  the  will  of  the  hardy 
usurper,  who  seeks  to  rule  even  against  the  wish  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  which  they  pretend  to  respect,  and  of 
the  citizens,  whom  they  desire  to  subjugate.  I  have  stated 
succinctly  the  object  of  the  revolution,  which  fortunately  ter- 
minated in  its  very  cradle  ;  the  compromised  parties  them- 
selves, as  soon  as  they  knew  the  crime  they  were  about  to 
commit — that  the  Illustrious  Ayuntamiento  of  Los  Angeles 
disapproved  of  their  conduct,  and  that  no  son  of  California 
took  part  in  their  aberrations — gave  up  their  attempt  and 
handed  over  the  instigators,  and  justice  will  pass  upon  their 
offence,  and  inflict  upon  them  the  punishment  imposed  by  the 
laws  which  they  have  broken.  Tranquillity,  which  for  a 
moment  might  have  been  disturbed  by  these  events,  was  imme- 
diately re-established  ;  but  the  advocates  of  anarchy  do  not 
cease  to  preach  discord,  nor  will  I  lose  sight  of  their  liberti- 
cidal  plans.  This,  fellow-citizens,  is  all  that  has  happened. 
As  to  myself,  the  public  will  judge  of  my  proceedings,  the 
Government  will  hold  me  to  any  responsibility  which  I  may 
have  incurred,  and  the  tribunal  to  whom  it  belongs  will  apply 
the  law,  if  I  have  committed  any  offence.  The  office  of 
Political  Chief  I  have  renounced,  and  the  Most  Excellent 
Deputation  has  interposed  its  influence  to  have  my  successor 
appointed  ;  the  decision  will  soon  come,  and  you  will  see  me 
submissively  deposite  in  his  hands  the  powers  which  the  Most 
Excellent  President  of  the  Republic  delegated  to  me  to 
govern  this  Territory.  In  the  mean  time,  fellow-citizens,  give 
no  credit  to  the  false  suggestions  of  the  enemies  of  order  and 
of  the  Government,  who,  blinded  by  ambition  and  avarice, 
invoke  the  sacred  name  of  Justice  to  profane  it,  and  to  waste 
your  blood  and  property.  Continue  united  and  peaceful  in 
the  enjoyment  of  your  social  blessings — that  is  true  happiness, 
and  the  only  rewarcf  to  which  my  ambition  looks. 

"  JOSE  FIGUEEOA. 
Monterey,  March  16,  1833. 
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Although  the  revolution  appeared  and  expired  in  a  single 
day  in  the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  it  had  its  ramifications  at 
the  head  of  which  were  the  principal  aspirants.  Under  the 
pretext  of  establishing  a  colony,  they  sought  to  organize  an 
armed  force  to  sustain  their  pretensions.  In  fact  they  brought 
from  Mexico  a  quantity  of  rifles  and  cartridges,  which  the 
Government  commanded  to  be  furnished  them.  These  and 
various  other  preparations  they  endeavored  to  conceal  from 
me.  I  was  acquainted  with  their  designs  and  only  tolerated 
them,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  exhibit  their  crime  more 
publicly,  or  recede  from  it.  I  could  not  succeed  notwith- 
standing repeated  proofs  of  consideration  and  forbearance, 
since  the  more  I  strove  to  convince  them  and  divert  them  from 
their  tortuous  views,  or  the  more  I  overlooked  their  designs, 
so  much  the  more  insolent  they  became,  perhaps  because  they 
regarded  my  moderation  as  weakness  or  cowardice.  Thus  it 
is  that  animated  with  that  confidence,  they  daily  pressed  for- 
ward their  preparations,  and  even  Senor  Hijar  himself  in  spite 
of  his  pretended  modesty,  was  not  able  to  conceal  his  partici- 
pation in  those  movements.  For  that  cause  he  set  out  for  San 
Francisco  Solano,  on  pretence  of  assembling  the  colony,  when 
he  had  always  regarded  it  with  the  utmost  indifference.  For 
that  also  he  sent  under  his  signature,  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary to  the  Eev.  Father,  President  Fr.  Narciso  Duran,  a  copy 
of  the  absurd  communication  which  he  addressed  me  on  the 
23d  of  October  :  for  that  he  concealed  the  manoeuvres  of 
Berdusco  and  Lara,  who  in  his  name  and  under  his  immediate 
protection,  were  exciting  to  revolution  :  for  that  the  same 
Senor  Hijar  without  having  received  the  command,  was  ha- 
ranguing the  Indians  in  the  Missions  through  which  he  pas- 
sed, exhorting  them  to  defend  liberty  which  nobody  was  at- 
tacking ;  for  that  he  met  Torres,  Berdusco,  Lara  and  Araujo 
in  secret  conferences  which  they  held  in  the  house  of  Bonifa- 
cio ;  for  that,  in  fine,  he  looked  with  so  much  contempt  upon 
the  propositions  of  peace  which  I  made  him  at  various  times, 
entreating  him  to  restrain  his  proteges,  that  I  might  not  be 
obliged  to  punish  them,  since  I  was  aware  of  their  plan  and 
forbore  all  proceedings  from  consideration  for  his  person. 
Whether  then  Senor  Hijar  was  decidedly  the  protector  of 
the  revolution,  or  whether  he  was  used  as  a  blind  instrument 
by  its  authors,  the  fact  is,  that  his  adhesion  was  felt,  and  af- 
ter I  observed  in  friendly  intercourse  and  various  other 
modes,  his  attachment  to  my  enemies,  he  could  inspire  me 
with  no  confidence,  because  even  doing  liim  the  favor  to  be- 
lieve him  innocent  of  that  which  his  creatures  were  plotting- 
he  has  a  soul  so  insensible  and  apathetic,  that  his  very  exist, 
ence  would  be  indifferent  to  him.     Such  being  the  case,  and 
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the  rovolution  breaking  out  openly,  what  should  I  do  with 
Senor  Hijar?  Is  he  not  the  rival  that  my  adversaries  set 
up  to  cover  their  crimes  and  deceive  the  public  1  Should  I 
have  permitted  any  longer  my  condescension  to  be  abused  ? 
Should  I  have  longer  exposed,  than  I  had  exposed,  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity  by  an  imprudent  tolerance  1  I  believed  it  my 
duty  to  remove  all  motive  for  disturbance  and  this  could  not 
be  done  if  I  left  its  causes  in  existence.  I  was  not  in  condi- 
tion to  wait  until  proceedings  should  first  be  instituted,  be- 
cause, besides  that  on  such  occasions  it  is  difficult  to  prove  ex- 
actly the  secret  crimes  of  the  seditious,  they  were  waiting 
only  for  a  favorable  occasion  to  strike  a  blow.  The  small 
military  force  which  I  have  under  my  orders,  and  the  diver- 
sified demands  which  it  has  to  meet  throughout  an  extent  of 
more  than  two  hundred  leagues,  is  another  motive  which 
obliged  me  to  act  with  energy.  For  all  these  considerations, 
I  ordered  the  arrest  of  Lara  andBerdusco  ;  Hijar  and  Padres 
I  suspended  from  the  Commission  of  Directors  of  the  Colony, 
and  compelled  them  to  proceed  to  Mexico  for  the  disposal 
of  the  Supreme  Government,  for  which  I  addressed  the  for- 
mer the  following  note. 

"  Political  Government  of  Upper  California. 
"  The  revolution  has  finally  occurred,  which  Senor  Torres 
went  to  excite,  as  I  announced  to  you  in  a  friendly  manner,  in- 
forming you  that  your  friends  wished  to  compromise  you  in  or- 
der to  overthrow  the  Government.  This  fact,  which  was  re- 
vealed to  me  beforehand,  and  other  antecedents  which  I  ex- 
plained to  you,  directed  all  to  a  conspiracy  against  the  public 
order  and  the  laws,  impose  upon  me  the  duty  to  take  measures 
to  secure  the  public  tranquillity,  constantly  threatened  :  since 
the  prudent  deportment  which  I  have  observed  towards  all, 
and  the  frank  manner  with  which  I  have  exhibited  to  you 
their  erroneous  desires,  that  you  might  keep  them  within  the 
limits  of  duty,  have  not  proved  sufficient  to  restrain  the  au- 
dacity of  your  adherents.  Notwithstanding  I  had  received 
in  advance,  information  of  the  projects  they  were  contriving 
to  attain  their  ends,  I  have  kept  silence  in  order  that  in  no 
event  I  may  be  chargeable  with  violence  ;  but  now  the  veil 
has  been  removed,  and  they  have  very  promptly  and  feelingly 
been  undeceived  ;  the  imprudent  persons  whom  Torres  succeed- 
ed in  seducing,  discovered  their  error  and  themselves  delivered 
him  over  to  justice,  a  prisoner,  and  the  same  with  his  asso- 
ciate Apalategui.  In  consequence  of  these  events  I  have  or- 
dered you  and  the  Adjutant  Inspector,  Don  Jose  Maria  Pa- 
dres, to  be  suspended  from  the  commission  which  the  Govern- 
ment entrusted  to  you,  turning  over  the  arms  munitions,  pro- 
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perty,  and  all  that  you  liave,  to  the  charge  of  Ensign  Don 
Mariano  G  Vallejo,  and  that  you  depart  immediately,  hold- 
ing yourself  at  the  disposition  of  the  Supreme  Government, 
before  -which  you  will  answer  the  charges  which  may  be 
brought  against  you  for  the  conduct  which  you  have  observed 
since  your  entrance  into  this  Territory.  I  have  the  honor  to 
communicate  thus  much  for  your  information  and  compliance. 
"God  and  Liberty.     San  Juan  Bautista,  13th  March,  1835. 

"JOSE  FIGUEROA 
"Senor  Don  Jose  Maeia  de  Hijar." 

Senor  Hijar  replied  in  the  communication  which  follows  : 

"You  say  to  me  in  your  communication  of  the  13th  inst., 
that  at  last  the  revolution  had  broken  out  which  Senor  Torres 
went  to  excite,  as  you  had  told  me  in  private ;  that  the  in- 
stigators are  prisoners,  and  that  this  obliges  you  to  take 
measures  to  secure  tranquillity ;  commanding  in  fact  that  I, 
and  the  Adjutant  Inspector,  Don  Jos(^  Maria  Padres,  be  sus- 
pended from  the  commission  which  the  Supreme  Government 
confided  to  us,  turning  over  to  the  ensign,  Don  Mariano  G. 
Vallejo  the  arms,  munitions,  property  and  all  else  in  our 
charge,  and  concluding  that  we  depart  immediately,  holding 
ourselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  Supreme  Government  in  order 
to  answer  the  charges  which  may  be  brought  against  us  for 
the  conduct  which  we  have  observed  since  our  entry  into  this 
Territory.  As  to  the  iirst  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  the 
revolution  of  which  you  speak  appears  to  me  merely  imagin- 
ary :  I  will  never  be  able  to  persuade  myself  that  Senor 
Torres,  who  was  passing  as  a  traveller  bearing  important 
papers  for  the  Supreme  Government,  should  undertake  a  re- 
volution without  object  and  in  a  country  where  he  has  neither 
connections  nor  acquaintance.  I  see  in  all  this  only  a  mys- 
tery which  time  will  disclose.  If  the  veil  has  been  with- 
drawn for  you,  for  me  it  still  remains  sufficiently  dense  ;  but 
I  hope  that  so  soon  as  it  shall  be  rent,  things  will  appear  as 
they  are  in  reality,  and  all  be  clear  as  light  itself.  It  is  sup- 
poseable  that  some  colonists,  heady  and  justly  resentful, 
might  have  desired  to  revolutionize,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
that  could  involve  me,  as  if  I  had  instigated  or  taken  part  in 
the  revolution.  Nevertheless  you  command  me  to  be  sus- 
pended, giving  me  thereby  a  blow  the  most  terrible,  and 
wounding  me  in  the  fibre  most  delicate.  You  have  en- 
deavoured to  stain  my  reputation  which  I  esteem  more  than 
existence ;  it  is  sought  to  make  me  appear  guilty  of  crimes 
which  certainly  I  have  not  committed,  but  I  solemnly  promise 
to  drag  my  persecutor,  whoever  he  may  be,  before  the  proper 
tribunals,  when  I  will  exact  the  fullest  satisfaction.    You 
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know  very  well  that  if  I  remained  in  this  Territory  it  was 
only  at  the  repeated  and  urgent  requests  of  yourself,  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Most  Excellent  Deputation  and  of  others, 
private  persons,  whom  you  are  acquainted  with ;  you  know 
likewise  that  I  was  going  to  leave  the  Territory  within  a  few 
days,  and  that  consequently  I  had  no  interest  to  continue 
Director  of  the  Colony.  I  make  this  little  digression  that 
you  may  understand,  that  the  profound  regret  which  devours 
me,  does  not  spring  from  the  fact  that  I  am  suspended  from 
a  commission  which  I  was  going  to  give  up,  but  from  the  in- 
jurious manner  in  which  it  has  been  done.  I  have  discharged 
many  delicate  and  important  duties  and  always  with  distinc- 
tion, and  the  different  G-overnments  which  have  availed 
themselves  of  my  small  capacity  have  been  satisfied  with  my 
conduct,  never  nfaking  the  least  complaint  against  me  ;  my 
public  conduct,  well  known  in  the  interior,  had  never  received 
a  stain,  and  this  formed  all  my  glory  ;  but  it  appears  that 
heaven  had  reserved  it  for  you  to  inflict  upon  me  the  most 
cruel  insult.  Yes,  Senor  General,  if  I  had  not  hoped  to  vin- 
dicate myself,  I  would  have  shot  myself  that  I  might  not  drag 
out  an  opprobrious  existence  and  not  to  appear  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  my  equals.  I  know  no  authority  which  you 
possess  to  suspend  me,  but  it  is  necessary  to  yield  to  force ; 
therefore  your  orders  shall  be  in  everything  obeyed  and  I  am 
ready  to  set  out  as  soon  as  you  furnish  me  the  means,  (would 
that  it  were  to-morrow !)  I  will  present  myself  before  the 
Supreme  Government  with  that  serenity  which  a  tranquil 
conscience  inspires,  and  there  I  hope  to  confound  my  accuser. 
I  will  terminate  this  communication,  declaring  to  you  that  we 
have  suffered  unheard-of  vexations  ;  that  we  have  been  treated 
in  a  scandalous  manner  and  such  as  would  not  be  used  with 
a  band  of  robbers,  attacking  rudely  the  unprescriptible 
rights  of  man  which  our  charter  guaranties.  All  this  would 
have  been  avoided,  and  I  would  have  caused  the  arms,  muni- 
tions and  everything  else  to  be  delivered  without  the  neces- 
sity of  ill-treating  anyone,  if  Senor  Yallejo  had  presented  me 
your  communication,  but  purposely  it  has  been  sought  to 
make  us  feel  all  the  weight  of  arbitrary  power,  treating  us 
rather  as  outlaws  than  as  Mexicans.  Patience,  Senor  Gener- 
al ;  perhaps  the  laws  will  some  day  reign.  I  have  transcribed 
your  communication  to  the  Adjudant  Inspector  for  his  in- 
formation, with  all  which  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  replied 
to  your  communication  of  the  13th  inst. 

"  God  and  Liberty.   San  Francisco  Solano,  March  17, 1835. 

"  JOSE  MARIA  DE  HIJAR. 

"  To  the  Political  Chief,  General  Don  Jose  Figueroa." 
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So  great  is  tlie  obfuscation  of  Senor  Hijar  that,  notwith- 
standing the  public  acts  of  his  immediate  dependents,  who, 
fed  from  his  hand,  he  seeks  to  create  a  cloud  placing  them  in 
doubt,  as  though  I  were  a  jester  who  occupied  myself  with 
trifles,  or  in  supposing  for  the  sake  of  amusement  the  event 
which  I  communicated  to  him  officially.  Let  it  be  observed 
that  he  says  Torres  was  carrying  important  papers  to  Mexico, 
proof  unequivocal  of  th©  great  confidence  which  this  adven- 
turous Esculapius  enjoyed  with  him  ;  and  also  he  adds  that 
he  never  will  be  able  to  persuade  himself  that  this  man  would 
have  undertaken  this  resolution  without  object,  and  in  a  coun- 
try which  is  unknown  to  him.  What  hypocricy!  I  have 
proved  conclusively  that  Torres  was  the  immediate  agent  of 
the  rebellion,  and  that  it  had  its  determinate  object.  Why 
did  it  not  break  out  before  this  same  Torrd^  arrived  in  Los 
Angeles  ?  For  what  purpose  this  untimely  friendship  with 
Apalategui,  with  his  gang  of  Sonoranians  ?  And  wherefore  did 
these  same  Sonoranians,  repenting  of  their  guilty  attempt, 
designate  Torres  and  Apalategui  as  their  instigators  and  the 
prime  movers,  and  deliver  them  as  prisoners  to  the  authorities  ? 

With  all  the  sophistry  and  circumlocution  that  Senor  Hijar 
may  use,  he  will  never  be  able  to  persuade  the  Californians 
that  he  had  no  hand  in  this  affair,  which  I  myself  announced 
to  him  beferehand,  from  reliable  information  that  I  had  of 
its  traitorous  intent.  By  throwing  the  stone  and  hiding  the 
hand,  or  sheltering  himself  behind  the  names  of  others,  he 
thinks  to  avoid  the  severity  of  the  laws  ;  but  he  is  mistaken. 
All  his  steps  condemn  him,  as  we  have  seen. 

He  vaticinates  that  he  will  drag  me  before  the  tribunals. 
All  the  necessary  antecedent  facts  will  be  already  before 
them,  and  I  am  ready  to  present  myself  and  to  confound  him 
who  would  trample  upon  my  authority,  with  reason,  with  the 
law,  and  with  justice.  The  probity  of  the  Judges  cannot 
but  be  favorable  to  him  who  preserved  the  integrity  of  the 
Eepublic  and  maintained  peace  and  law  in  this  Territory. 

Senor  Hijar  was  never  begged  to  remain  in  this  country.  I 
only  interested  myself,  as  did  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
conferences,  that  he  should  not  carry  the  wearied  colonists  to 
Lower  California,  as  the  Directors  imprudently  desired,  or 
pretended  to  desire. 

If  the  services  which  Senor  Hijar  boasts  of,  have  been 
advantageous  in  other  places,  here  his  apathetic  reserve,  and 
his  concealed  management  to  take  the  political  command  by 
surprise,  have  been  prejudicial  ;  and  if  the  mind  of  the  Cali- 
fornians had  not  been  so  penetrating,  and  if  I  had  reposed  in 
a  vain  confidence,  the  triumph  of  the  cosmopolites  is  certain — 
for  their  chiefs  are  skillful  in  the  arts  of  intrigue,  and  know 
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how  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  florid  and  vain  loquacity  ; 
tut  their  energy  and  frank  and  loyal  valor  are  so  deficient, 
that  they  have  not  enough  even  for  the  cowardly  action  of 
shooting  themselves,  as  Serior  Hijar,  possessed  of  his  angio- 
mania,  says  that  he  would  have  done,  if  he  had  not  hoped  to 
vindicate  himself. 

He  denies  me  the  power  to  suspend  him,  and  he  has  before 
asserted  that  he  is  submissive  to  the  Political  Government 
and  recognizes  its  authority. 

The  unheard  of  vexations  of  which  he  complains  were 
nothing  but  the  measures  absolutely  necessary  to  collect  the 
arms  and  munitions  that  Senor  Padres  was  concealing,  and  to 
prevent  him  from  calling  out  the  colonists  and  thus  render  ne- 
cessary a  resort  to  force.  The  truth  is,  that  owing  to  the  skill 
and  military  prudence  with  which  the  Ensign  Don  Mariano 
G.  Yallejo  performed  this  duty,  it  resulted  in  no  one's  being 
wounded  or  even  bruised.  It  is  now  seen  that  the  attack 
upon  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  man  was  nothing  but  the 
prevention  of  an  improper  use  of  arms  ;  but  it  was  a  sound- 
ing phrase,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted.  I  make 
no  comment. 

Received  on  board  the  Sardinian  frigate,  the  Rosa,  which 
was  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  Seiiors  Hijar,  Padres,  Ber- 
dusco,  Lara  and  others  were  carried  to  the  roadstead  of  San 
Pedro  and  transferred  to  the  Anglo-American  schooner,  the 
Loriot.  They  sailed  in  May  last,  with  Seiiors  Don  Bueneven- 
tura  Araujo,  Don  Francisco  Torres,  and  Don  Antonio  Apala- 
tegui,  for  San  Bias,  to  abide  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Government. 

The  condition  of  the  colonists  has  been  improved  by  the 
separation  from  the  chiefs,  who  were  enslaving  them  and 
leading  them  to  their  total  ruin.  Established  wherever  suits 
them  best,  aided  as  far  as  possible  by  the  Government,  and 
befriended  by  the  Californians,  they  do  not  lack  subsistence 
or  employment  for  the  industrious— already  the  progress  of 
some  of  them  being  a  subject  of  remark. 

Peace  has  been  consolidated,  and  with  it  its  inestimable 
benefits.  It  would  be  useless  to  say  that  the  Cosmopolitan 
Company  was  dissolved  of  its  own  accord,  and  as  it  was 
based  on  the  triple  representation  of  Sehors  Hijar  and  Padres, 
as  founders  and  principal  partners,  as  Directors  of  the  Col- 
ony and  Chiefs  of  the  Territory.  The  colony  and  the  com- 
mands were  the  basis  of  the  company,  and  the  most  powerful 
assistance  for  the  magnificent  speculation,  which  they  had 
planned  in  idea,  setting  at  nought  the  laws  which  prohibit 
employees  from  being  traders. 

Don  Jose  Maria  Padres  has  been  the  most  open  and  active 
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agent  in  this  enterprise  ;  I  have  already  mentioned  that  with 
his  projects  in  regard  to  the  Missions,  which  were  in  no  way' 
connected  with  his  office,  and  his  tortuous  conduct,  he  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  the  Territory  in  1830,  and  was  the 
cause  that  the  lawful  government  of  Lieut.  Col.  Don  Manuel 
Victoria  was  resisted  by  some  imprudent  citizens,  by  reason 
of  which  he  incurred  the  disapprobation  of  the  Supreme 
Government ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  succeeded  by  the  force  of 
artifice  to  return  with  the  colony  and  the  position  of  Adju- 
tant Inspector  for  this  Territory,  from  which  he  had  been 
expelled.  I  have  touched  upon  this  subject  that  it  may  be 
seen  from  what  date  he  has  been  occupied  in  his  mercantile 
views  upon  California. 

It  is  presumable  that  this  officious  gentleman  with  the  in- 
fluence which  he  had  over  the  mind  of  Senor  Hijar  and  which 
he  prided  himself  upon  enjoying  with  the  Most  Excellent  Vice 
President  Gomez  Farias,  was  the  same  who  intrigued  in  Mexico, 
to  prevent  the  Supreme  Government  from  seeking  information 
of  the  Most  Excellent  Deputation  or  myself,  in  regard  to  the 
resources  which  could  be  reckoned  upon  here  for  the  settlement 
and  support  of  the  colonists  who  were  coming  salaried  until 
the  expiration  of  the  full  year  of  their  establishment,  being 
to  be  furnished,  as  I  have  said,  with  grain,  cattle,  and  tools  ; 
for  all  which,  heavy  expenses  were  necessarily  to  be  incurred, 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  public  treasury  of  this  Territory 
to  support,  which  does  not  meet  even'the  half  of  its  ordinary 
demand,  and  was  then,  and  still  is,  without  a  supreme  order 
for  such  supplies.  But  as  the  report  of  this  Political  Gov- 
ernment could  not  be  favorable  to  the  object  of  those  who 
from  Mexico  were  speculating  upon  the  property  of  these  na- 
tives, the  asking  for  it  was  omitted,  whilst  a  pretty  plan  of 
destruction  was  being  formed,  in  substance,  to  secularize  the 
Missions,  in  order  to  deprive  the  ministering  fathers  of 
the  tutorship  of  the  neophytes  and  leave  these  defenceless, 
while  the  Director  and  Sub-Director,  in  possession  of  the  po- 
litical and  military  commands,  were  disposing  at  their  pleasure, 
and  under  the  pretext  of  aiding  the  establishment  of  the  col- 
onists, of  all  the  property  of  the  Indians  ;  since,  the  shepherd 
being  removed,  it  is  easy  for  the  wolves  to  devour  the  flocks. 

•But  Providence  frustrated  projects  so  improper,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  events  that  the  Directors  were  not  capable  of  fore- 
seeing, who  from  their  departure  from  Mexico  were  experi- 
encing the  inconveniences  of  their  ill-considered  enterprise  of 
colonization  as  well  as  of  their  boastful  mercantile  Comopol- 
itan  Company,  as  destitute  of  funds,  as  rich  in  hopes,  and  no- 
table for  the  pedantry  of  its  name  ;  the  which  had  the  grief  to 
see  their  brigantine  Natalia  stranded  upon  this  coast  for  the 
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want  of  cables  and  through  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of 
those  in  command,  a  few  days  after  she  anchored  in  this  port. 

We  have  seen  that  Senor  Hijar,  under,  the  pretext  of  his 
commission,  and  relying  on  certain  unconstitutional  instruc- 
tions, impolitic  and  perhaps  surreptitious,  wished  to  possess 
himself  of  the  Missions  and  attack  the  unquestionable  right  of 
the  property  of  the  natives,  and  that  he  disowned  the  legal  au- 
thority of  the  Deputation  over  the  common  property,  and  the 
inspection  and  vigilance  which  were  incumbent  upon  me  as 
Political  Chief,  charged  with  preserving  unimpaired  the  so- 
cial guaranties,  and  with  observing  the  laws  and  causing 
them  to  be  observed  :  and  I  have  already  related  how  he 
sought  to  make  use  of  my  authority  as  Commandant  General, 
degrading  the  national  arms  by  making  them  to  subserve  his 
unjust  pretensions,  and  lend  their  support  and  sanction  to  the 
iniquitous  spoliation  of  property  which  was  meditated  against 
the  helpless  Indians. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  Directors  of  the  colony  so  bent 
upon  their  lamentable  undertaking  of  usurping  the  property 
of  others  that  they  are  compelled  to  drag  in  by  the  hair  to 
their  aid,  what  they  call  the  eminent  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  allege  that  the  Missions  have  no  right  over  their 
property,  being  moral  persons,  and  as  such,  incapable  of 
acquiring  property,  and  still  less  of  holding  it.  What  a 
sublime  philosophy  and  what  delusive  theories  have  these 
revolutionists,  in  order  to  possess  themselves  of  the  property 
of  others !  More  cowardly  than  bandits,  they  make  use  of 
sophism,  and  empty  and  high  sounding  words  ;  and  assuming 
the  mask  of  patriotism  and  religion,  while  they  outrage 
their  country  and  make  mockery  of  religion,  opening  their 
schools  and  making  proselytes  of  the  incautious,  feeling 
themselves  sufficiently  strong,  there  is  no  longer  any  barrier 
which  can  restrain  them  ;  and  with  the  formalities  of  law  they 
trample  on  everything  ;  that  only  they  respect ;  that  only  is 
sacred  which  pertains  to  their  edict.  Do  they  not  see  that 
if  moral  persons  cannot  acquire  or  retain  property,  as  they 
say,  neither  can  the  Government  acquire  or  retain  if?  Do 
they  not  see  the  conclusion  from  their  principles,  that  the 
eminent  right  of  the  Government  is  null  in  the  case  which 
they  had  alleged,  since  no  one  can  give  that  which  he  does 
not  possess  ?  What  contradictions  follow  from  this  pruri- 
ence to  pass  for  learned,  and  this  desire  to  grow  rich  by  the 
force  of  philosophy ! 

Who  will  not  be  struck  vnth  Senor  Hijar's  assertion  in  his 
note  of  the  sixth  of  November,  that  the  Spanish  laws  which 
protect  the  property  of  the  Indians,  conflict  with  our  system  ? 
Better  might  he  say  that  they  conflict  with  the  system  of 
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depredation  which  they  were  bringing  with  them,  adopted. 
He  sought  to  invalidate  the  wise  law  of  the  Eecopilacion, 
which  ordains  that  sovereign  orders  which  tend  to  deprive 
any  one  of  his  possession,  shall  be  obeyed,  but  not  executed 
before  he  shall  have  been  first  heard  and  cast  in  a  contra- 
dictory proceeding.  Yet,  nevertheless,  he  pretended  that  the 
Indian,  ignorant  as  he  is,  needy  and  half  wild,  was  equal, 
identically  and  absolutely,  in  the  exercise  of  political  rights, 
to  the  rest  of  the  citizens  ;  perhaps  the  better  to  deceive  him 
and  to  surprise  him  undefended  with  more  facility.  According 
to  these  principles  we  should  blot  from  our  codes  the  laws 
which  recognize  the  paternal  power,  which  regulate  the  supe- 
riority of  the  husband  in  marriage,  all  those  which  speak  of 
the  curatorship  and  tutorship  of  minors,  idiots,  madmen, 
prodigals  and  various  others. 

Legal  equality  carried  to  such  an  extreme  would  break  up 
society.  Such  is  the  fatal  attempt  to  equalize  everything  in 
appearance,  in  order  to  create  inequality  in  fact,  and  to 
distroy,  leaving  the  fanaticism  of  pretended  philosophers  to 
reign  alone,  intolerant  and  despotic.  This  is  the  direction 
of  our  sophists  and  small  politicians  ;  of  these  gentlemen 
who  deny  the  Indians  the  right  of  property  in  their  Missions; 
but  the  plan  was  to  overwhelm  them  with  rights  and  deprive 
them  of  their  estate.  This  is  the  philanthropy  which  was 
going  to  be  applied  to  the  California  Indian. 

Fortunately  the  theories  and  pompous  promises  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Colony,  and  their  garrulity  and  spirit  of 
proselytism  had  no  followers  among  the  sensible  Californians, 
and  despairing  of  finding  aid  among  them  for  their  projects  of 
revolution,  they  resorted,  as  I  have  said,  by  means  of  their 
emissaries,  to  seducing  a  parcel  of  emigrants  from  Sonora, 
who  had  came  to  seek  their  fortune  in  this  Territory,  and 
chanced  to  be  in  the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles.  And  in  truth 
it  was  only  in  the  mind  of  such  miserable  adventurers  that 
the  mission  of  Senors  Torres  and  Apalategui,  who  went  from 
this  place,  and  from  the  very  house  of  Senor  Hijar,  with  this 
special  object,  could  find  a  reception.  But  their  seduction 
and  pronunciamento  was  but  for  a  moment,  and  served  only 
to  bring  upon  its  authors  and  instigators,  general  animad- 
version, to  expose  them  to  the  condemnation  of  the  public, 
and  to  cause  the  immediate  leaders  the  degrading  humiliation 
of  seeing  themselves  delivered  as  prisoners  to  the  inexorable 
arm  of  justice  by  those  imprudent  Senoranians  themselves, 
who  at  once  discovered  their  error  and  the  perfidiousness  of 
those  who  had  abused  their  situation  and  compromised  their 
thoughtless  confidence. 

The  Directors  of  the  colony  have  denied  taking  part  in 
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the  criminal  insurrection  of  wMcli  I  speak,  prompted  by  their 
satellites,  Torres  and  Apalategui.  But  who  is  ignorant  in 
Monterey  that  Torres  was  the  favorite  of  Hijar,  and  one  of 
those  who,  with  Lara,  Berdusco  and  others,  composed  the 
staff  of  the  colony  1  Who  doubts  that  this  quack  was  one 
of  the  daily  counsellors  of  Hijar,  and  for  his  grand  head, 
medico-political  knowledge,  his  cunning,  calm  disposition, 
and  his  hypocritical  and  subterranean  character,  enjoyed 
the  highest  esteem  of  his  chief?  Hijar  himself  shows  it 
plainly  when  in  his  communication  of  the  ITth  of  March, 
he  confesses  that  he  had  sent  him  to  Mexico  with  papers  of 
the  greatest  importance.  But  there  is  more  proof,  in  the 
suit  which  is  pending  in  the  civil  tribunal  of  this  city,  and 
which  was  prosecuted  against  the  Sonoranian,  Don  Miguel 
Hidalgo,  for  bearing  certain  letters  addressed  from  Los  An- 
geles by  Torres  to  Berdusco  and  others.  It  appears,  that  in  the 
preliminary  meetings  which  were  held  in  the  house  of  Anto- 
nio Trujillo,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  the  pronuncia- 
mento  against  my  authority,  it  was  proposed  by  Torres  him- 
self distinctly,  that  the  principal  object  of  the  insurgents 
was  to  be  the  placing  of  Sehor  Hijar  in  the  political  com- 
mand, and  Sehor  Padres  in  the  military,  and  nobodf  in  the 
Territory  has  doubted  it ;  the  unanimous  public  opinion  at- 
tests it ;  and  for  the  same  reason  in  a  very  few  days  after 
Torres'  departure  for  Los  Angeles,  Hijar  set  out  with  his  sat- 
tellites  to  unite  with  Padres  in  San  Francisco  Solano,  and  to 
second  in  the  north,  with  the  part  of  the  colonists  on  which 
they  could  rely,  the  movements  of  the  Sonoranians  which  oc- 
curred in  the  south. 

This  was  the  strategical  plan  that  they  considered  most  ad- 
vantageous, but  it  failed  them,  and  they  were  completely  dis- 
concerted and  confounded  by  the  public  spirit,  by  my  vigi- 
lence,  and  by  the  zeal  and  energy  that  the  well  deserving  of5- 
cers  who  serve  under  my  command,  displayed,  especially  the 
Ensign  Vallejo,  commandant  of  San  Francisco  Solano. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Supreme  Government 
to  whose  disposal  I  have  sent  them,  will  bring  grave  charges 
against  them  and  the  rest  of  the  abettors  of  the  rebellion. 

As  the  greatest  question  treated  of  in  this  Manifesto  is  not 
merely  of  a  local,  but  of  a  national  interest,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  flank  on  which  the  speculators,  my  antagonists, 
attempt  to  blacken  a  reputation  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
preserve  without  stain,  I  could  do  no  less  than  dwell  at 
length  upon  the  narration  of  the  events  and  the  exposition 
and  refutation  of  the  anti-social  doctrines  with  which  it  was 
sought  to  corrupt  the  virgin  California,  in  order  to  water 
with  blood  her  fields  of  peace  and  fertilitv,   destroy  the 
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riches  of  her  Missions,  sow  anarchy  and  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Territory  for  the  political  hypocrites,  patriarchs  of 
revolution  and  disorder  to  seize  upon  the  abundant  wealth 
of  the  Indians  acquired  by  their  personal  labor  under  the 
direction  and  evangelical  patience  of  their  venerable  mission- 
aries. 

My  continual  duties  and  my  much  broken  health,  ought 
to  excuse  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  if  inadverte  ntly  I 
have  failed  to  touch  upon  any  point  necessary  to  form  a  deci- 
sive opinion.  I  believe  I  have  omitted  nothing  essential. 
There  are  many  witnesses  who  were  on  the  spot,  impartial, 
and  acquainted  with  the  series  of  these  events,  who  can  cor- 
rect my  mistakes  and  inaccuracies,  and  combat  my  errors 
and  omissions,  if,  involuntarily,  I  have  committed  any  of 
these  faults. 

Above  all,  my  declared  rivals,  the  Seuors  Director  and  Sub- 
Director  of  the  colony  Don  Jos6  Maria  de  Hijar  and  Don 
Jose  Maria  Padres,  have  the  liberty  to  answer  me  and  pub- 
lish their  accusation  against  me  substantiated,  and  their  impu- 
tations upon  the  California  people  whom  they  have  openly 
vilified  ;  we  have  the  liberty  of  the  press, ,  they  pass  for  liter- 
ati and  superfine  politicians ;  they  have  their  learning  and 
liberty  with  which  to  attack  this  Manifesto  rationally  and  to 
establish  their  doctrines  by  lawful  means,  and  clear  up  their 
their  conduct,  which  in  the  opinion  of  many,  as  is  proved  by  the 
narration  of  the  facts  and  the  fanciful  and  ridiculous  creation 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  Company,  partakes  more  of  injustice, 
of  trade  and  monopoly,  than  of  patriotism.  How  far  are 
these  feeble  republicans,  priding  themselves  on  their  auster- 
ity, from  that  virtue,  that  disinterestedness  of  the  Cincinnati, 
the  Papirii  and  the  Fabii !  Their  words  are  belied  by  their 
conduct,  and  servile,  despotic  and  covetous,  in  the  midst  of 
their  pretended  liberalism,  they  dissipate  by  their  actions  the 
illusion  of  their  promises,  and  lose  by  degrees  the  prestige 
which  their  ominous  theories  succeeded  in  introducing  in  the 
impressible  infancy  of  our  country. 

The  time  has  come  to  be  convinced  that  these  men  were 
born  to  be  middling  poets,  writers  of  romances  and  novels, 
and  not  to  be  rulers  of  a  polished  and  regulated  people. 
Such  men  have  caused  Mexican  blood  to  flow  in  abundance. 
Their  names  stain  the  pages  of  our  history.  Anarchy,  dis- 
order, confusion,  ruin,  are  the  fruit  of  their  toils  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  theories — brilliant  on  the  surface,  and,  beyond 
measure,  corrupt  at  bottom. 

Men  dyed  in  revolutionary  scenes,  and  sectaries  of  anar- 
chical doctrines,  were  those  who,  as  leaders,  brought  to  this 
Territory  the  unfortunate  colonists — causing  them  to  suffer 
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by  their  wastefulness  and  stupid  management,  a  thousand  un- 
necessary privations  and  discomforts,  as  is  notorious. 

At  their  arrival,  I  found  myself  at  the  head  of  the  political 
and  military  administration  of  the  country.  I  think  I  did 
my  duty  in  circumstances  so  critical.  I  withstood  their  pre- 
tensions, unveiled  their  designs,  exposed  their  impudence, 
combatted  their  doctrines,  confounded  their  presumption, 
broke  up  their  projects,  humbled  their  arrogance,  spoiled 
their  plans,  reined  in  their  audacity,  extinguished  their  torch 
of  revolution  which  they  had  lighted,  and  saved  the  property 
of  the  Indians  and  the  riches  of  the  Missions ;  saved  the  un- 
fortunate colonists,  whom  they  were  conducting  to  a  preci- 
pice, and  maintained  the  peace  and  order  and  well-being  of 
California :  of  this  important  point  of  the  Republic,  which 
needs  especial  care  and  exquisite  guardianship,  lest  it  should 
be  launched  upon  the  career  of  disorder  by  the  suggestions 
of  the  many  adventurers,  native  and  foreign,  who,  like 
meteors  on  a  tempestuous  night,  are  on  every  side  crossing 
among  us^ 

From  my  childhood  have  I  served  in  the  ranks  of  inde- 
pendence from  its  earliest  days.  With  my  little  talent  and^ 
less  instruction,  with  all  my  strength,  and  with  my  blood,  and 
with  my  [health,  have  I  contributed,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability,  to  the  glories  of  the  country.  The  name  of  my  rivals 
is  only  known  in  the  anniversaries  of  fratricidal  war,  in  civil 
discords,  in  the  farce  of  anarchists,  and  in  that  sect,  ominous 
and  abhorred  in  America  and  Europe,  which  constitutes  the 
misfortune  of  our  age.  It  may  be  permitted  me  to  draw  this 
parallel  in  satisfaction  of  my  sense  of  honor,  outraged  with 
equal  injustice  and  calumny.  One  point  there  is  in  this 
Manifesto  so  devoid  of  positive  and  conclusive  proof,  that 
only  the  individval  opinion  which  each  one  entertains  of 
Senor  Hijar  and  myself  can  incline  the  balance.  I  speak  of 
the  secret  conference  to  which  that  gentleman  invited  me  by 
his  billet  of  the  26th  October,  and  which  I  have  related  on 
page  54. 

I  have  endeavored  to  express  myself  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  truth,  and  without  returning  insults  for  insults.  If 
in  part  there  should  be  observed  anything  too  rough  or 
energetic  in  my  style,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  am  de- 
fending myself  from  calumny,  and  that  I  am  a  soldier  who 
has  passed  his  life  in  the  fatigues  of  arduous  campaigns,  and 
in  offices  also  military,  and,  consequently,  that  I  am  not  ac- 
customed to  the  elegant  phraseology  and  rhetorical  flowers 
with  which  other  writers  of  more  literary  merit  than  I  could 
possibly  have,  adorn  their  productions. 

But  this,  my  insufficiency,  does  not  intimidate  me.     I  am 
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not  a  rhetorician  or  politician.  I  am  a  Mexican  soldier,  and 
do  not  seek  to  pass  for  a  scholar.  In  a  martial  and  simple 
style,  at  the  same  time  exact  and  well  considered,  I  have  en- 
fleavbred  to  write,  in  order  to  present  in  all  their  aspects  the 
artful  views  of  the  Directors  of  the  Colony  and  their  sedi- 
tious cosmopolitan  satellites. 

The  malevolence  of  the  refractory  does  not  deter  me.  I 
speak  before  the  public,  upon  the  theatre  of  the  events,  to  my 
contemporaries,  in  the  face  of  all  the  witnesses  who  were 
present.  Everything  is  presented  to  view  ;  I  omit  nothing 
essential ;  I  exhibit  all  the  correspondence,  and  I  relate  the 
events  with  exactness.  Let  my  conduct  be  judged — let  it  be 
compared  with  that  of  my  adversaries,  and  let  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  I  have  explained  be  borne  in  mind.  This 
is  what  I  beg  of  my  readers.  In  the  meantime,  reposing  on 
the  correctness  of  my  intentions  and  purity,  and  absolute 
legality  of  my  proceedings,  I  hope  that  the  discerning  Mexi- 
can People  will  do  me  justice,  and  favor  me  with  their  incor- 
ruptible opinion. 

Port  of  Monterey,  4th  of  September,  1835. 

JOSE  FIGUEROA. 


Note — While  this  Manifesto  was  in  press,  on  the  29th  of 
the  same  month  of  September,  died  the  General  of  Brigade, 
Don  Jose  Figueroa  :  in  consequence  of  this  mournful  event, 
the  Most  Excellent  Deputation  resolved  that  the  proceedings 
which  follow,  should  be  inserted  in  this  pamphlet. 


PROCEEDINGS, 

TO    PERPETUATE    THE    MEMORY 

OF   THE 

DECEASED  GENERAL  OP  BRIGADE, 

DON   JOSE    FIGUEROA, 

Commandant-General  and  Political  Chief  of  Upper  California, 

HAD  IN  THE  MOST  EXCELLENT  DEPUTATION  OF  THIS  TEEEITOEY 


Most  Excellent  Senor  : — Our  CMef  is  dead  ;  the  protec- 
tor of  the  Territory,  the  father  of  our  California,  our  friend, 
our  mentor,  General  Don  Jose  Figueroa  is  dead  :  the  citizens 
surround  his  funeral  couch,  and  with  eyes  fastened  upon  the 
stiffened  corpse,  are  dumb,  and  with  sighs  lament  the  great 
man  whom  death  snatches  from  us.  The  sad,  the  lamentable 
news  spreads  swiftly,  grief  siezes  upon  all,  and  the  sorrow  is 
general. 

The  doleful  echo  of  the  bells,  and  the  dismal  report  of  the 
artillery,  cause  to  gush  from  the  heart  tears  the  most  com- 
pressed ;  all  is  bitterness,  all  is  grief.  The  Californians  la- 
ment a  benificent  father,  who  has  given  to  their  prosperity  an 
incalculable  impetus  and  with  an  attention  without  example, 
and  a  constant  and  unequaled  industry,  has  promoted  every 
branch  of  the  public  welfare  :  him  who  extinguished  the  torch 
of  discord,  and  prevented  this  virgin  soil  from  being  drenched 
in  the  blood  of  its  sons  ;  him  who  planted  the  olive  of 
peace  and  has  cultivated  under  its  shadow  every  class  of  vir- 
tues which  have  been  successively  developed  in  the  loyal 
breasts  of  these  inhabitants  ;  him  to  whom  our  agriculture 
owes  its  security  and  extension,  our  commerce  its  protection ; 
him  who  knew  how  to  repel  anarchy  when  it  dared  to  land 
upon  our  peaceful  shores ;  him  who  consoled  the  widow,  pro- 
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tected  the  orphan  and  succored  the  soldier  ;  him  who  pro- 
tected merit  and  fostered  learning  ;  in  a  word,  him  who  la- 
bored to  organize  our  social  order. 

Strangers  even  manifest  in  their  grief  the  affection  which 
they  entertained  for  him,  and  the  lofty  conception  which  they 
had  formed  of  the  superior  genius  who  presided  over  us  ; 
the  child  of  the  desert,  the  wild  Indian,  makes  known  to  us, 
though  in  rustic  manner,  the  grief  which  oppresses  him,  for 
so  great  a  loss. 

The  name  of  General  Figueroa  is  heard  everywhere ;  his 
merits  are  recounted,  his  political  skill  is  extolled,  his  zeal 
and  efficiency  for  the  common  good,  and  that  habitual  skill 
with  which  he  knew  how  to  captivate  the  heart.  His  integ- 
rity, his  probity,  are  acknowledged  by  the  public,  who  declare 
him  an  eminent  patriot  and  well  deserving  son  of  the  coun- 
try ;  all  praise  and  recognize  the  eminent  merit  of  General 
Figueroa,  and  shall  not  the  Most  Excellent  Deputation  of  the 
Territory  express  how  fully  it  participates  in  this  sentiment  ? 
I  see  in  the  worthy  members  of  which  it  is  composed,  un- 
equivocal marks  of  the  pain  which  the  premature  death  of 
our  beloved  chief  inflicts  upon  them.  This  feeling  is  just ; 
yes,  it  is  just,  it  is  laudable  ;  let  the  whole  world  know  it, 
and  let  it  be  seen  that  in  Upper  California  they  know  how 
to  appreciate  true  merit. 

And  now  that  adoring  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence we  have  implored  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  divine  mercy 
for  the  man  whom  the  right  hand  of  the  Omnipotent  deprives 
us  of ;  and  now  that  we  have  rendered  him  all  political  and 
military  funeral  honors  as  was  his  due,  let  us  give,  well  de- 
serving Deputies,  a  public  and  eternal  testimony  of  our 
gratitude  and  love  for  the  General  Figueroa  ;  let  us  raise  up 
his  memory  to  the  height  of  our  esteem ;  let  us  immortalize 
his  glory  and  our  gratitude,  and  bind  his  brows  with  a  crown 
of  evergreens.  Yes,  Most  Excellent  Senor,  hear,  your  Ex- 
cellency, and  be  pleased  to  approve  the  following  propo- 
sitions : 

1.  The  portrait  of  General  Don  Jose  Figueroa  shall  be 
hung  in  the  Hall  of  the  Sessions  of  this  Most  Excellent  Dep- 
utation, in  proof  of  the  esteem  which  it  has  ever  entertained 
for  his  distinguished  merit. 

2.  That  to  perpetuate  the  pleasing  recollection  of  ^that  dis- 
tinguished person  and  the  gratitude  of  this  body,  there  shall 
be  erected  a  durable  monument,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  in 
one  of  the  most  public  and  conspicuous  places  of  this  capital, 
and  to  that  end,  that  the  illustrious  Ayuntamiento  be  ap- 
pealed to,  with  transmission  of  these  proceedings,  in  order 
that  all  may  be  done  under  its  care  and  direction  in  the  man- 
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ner  to  he  anticipated  from  its  pure  patriotism,  its  uoble  sen- 
timents, and  the  love  which  it  has  professed  for  the  man  whom 
we  deplore. 

3.  That  three  copies  shall  be  made  of  these  proceedings  ; 
one  shall  be  delivered  to  the  executors  of  the  deceased  Gen- 
eral and  Chief ;  another  shall  be  sent  to  his  widowed  lady  and 
children,  and  the  third  to  the  printer,  that  it  may  be  printed 
and  published  in  continuation  of  his  Manifesto,  which  is  now 
in  press. 

Monterey,  9th  October,  1835. 

JUAN  B.  ALVAEADO. 

In  the  session  of  this  day,  the  Most  Excellent  Deputation 
took  this  proposition  under  consideration  and  it  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government. 

CASTEO,  Presideut. 

MANUEL  JIMENO,  Yocal  Secretary. 

Most  Excellent  Senor  : — The  Committee  on  Government 
has  examined  the  proposition  of  Senor  Alvarado,  in  which  he 
announces  the  lamentable  news  of  the  death  of  the  General 
and  Political  Chief  of  the  Territory,  Don  Jose  Figueroa,  and 
moves  that  this  Most  Excellent  Deputation  do  all  in  its  power 
for  his  memory  and  honor,  praying  :  First — That  the  portrait 
of  General  Don  Jose  Figueroa  be  hung  in  the  hall  of  sessions 
of  this  Most  Excellent  Deputation.  Second — That  to  per- 
petuate the  pleasing  recollection  of  that  distinguished  person, 
there  be  erected  a  durable  monument,  with  a  suitable  inscrip- 
tion, in  one  of  the  most  public  and  conspicuous  places  in  the 
capital,  appealing  to  the  illustrious  Ayuntamiento  to  see  all 
done  under  its  direction  and  care.  Third — That  three  copies 
be  made  of  these  proceedings — that  one  may  be  delivered  to 
the  executors  of  our  deceased  General  and  Chief;  another  be 
sent  to  his  widowed  lady  and  children,  and  the  third  to  the 
printer,  that  it  may  be  printed  and  published  in  continuation 
of  his  Manifesto  now  in  press.  The  Committee  believes  that 
the  considerations  presented  by  Senor  Alvarado  being  public 
and  notorious,  are  liable  to  no  objection,  because  the  name  of 
General  Jose  Figueroa  is  repeated  everywhere.  All  praise 
and  acknowledge  his  pre-eminent  merit,  and  his  distinguished 
and  ancient  services  rendered  to  the  country.  He  always 
observed  the  laws  and  caused  them  to  be  observed,  and  sacri- 
ficed himself  to  fulfill  the  measure  of  his  public  duties.  It  was 
he  who  on  landing  upon  the  shores  of  these  coasts,  planted  the 
olive  of  peace  ;  it  was  he  who  gave  security  to  agriculture  ;  it 
was  he  who  was  vigilant  to  establish  learning  and  schools  for 
youth  ;  it  was  he  who  promoted  all  the  objects  which  concern 
the  public  good  of  the  Territory  ;  it  was  he  who  extinguished 
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the  torch  of  discord  ;  it  was  he,  finally,  who,  by  his  example  and 
his  industry,  cultivated  the  virtues  of  every  kind,  earning  by 
such  service  the  name  of  Father  of  our  Territory.  Yes,  Most 
Excellent  Sefior,  the  Committee  would  believe  itself  unworthy 
in  the  sight  of  the  citizens  if  it  should  attempt  to  oppose  sen- 
timents so  natural  as  those  which  Seiior  Alvarado  expresses, 
and  therefore  concludes,  submitting  for  the  deliberation  of 
the  Most  Excellent  Deputation  the  following  propositions  : 

1.  That  the  three  propositions  of  Sefior  Alvarado  be  ap- 
proved and  put  in  immediate  execution. 

2.  That  at  the  foot  of  the  portrait  of  Gen.  Don  Jose 
Figueroa  there  be  given  him  the  title  of  Benefactor  of  the 
Territory  of  Upper  California. 

Monterey,  October  14,  1835. 

MANUEL  JIMENO. 

Monterey,  October  14,  1835. 
In  the  session  of  this  day  the  Most  Excellent  Deputation 
approved  the  foregoing  report,  with  its  two  propositions. 
JOSE  CASTRO,  President, 
MANUEL  JIMENO,  Yocal  Secretary. 
[a  copy.]  MANUEL  JIMENO. 


Note. — The  foregoing  proceedings  were  transmitted  to  the 
Illustrious  Ayuntamiento,  and  it  appears  that  it  is  proposed 
to  place  upon  the  monument  in  contemplation  the  following 
inscriptions  : 


D.  0.  M. 

DOMINO  JOSEPH  FIGUEROA, 

PEAFECTO    ATQUE    MILITARI    DUCI 

SUPERIORIS  CALIFOENIJE, 

PATRIJE  PARENTI. 

IN   PIGNUS   OBSERVAMTIAE, 

GRATIQUE    AJIINI    SENSUS, 

C(ETUS    CUEATOEUM    PEOVINCI^ 

HUGUSQUE   METROPOLIS   MUNICESSIUM 

SUMPTIBUS    DICAKANT    PUBLICIS 

HOC  MONUMENTUM . 

OBIIT,    MONTEREGGIO 

III  CAL.  OCT.  A.  D.  MDCCCXXXV., 

^TATIS    SU^   XLIII. 


T.  G.  0. 

TO  THE  ETERNAL  MEMORY  OF  THE 

GENERAL  DON  JOSE  FIGUEROA, 

J^OLITICAL  AND  MILITARY  CHIEF 

OF  UPPER  CALIFORNIA, 

FATHER  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

THE    PROVINCIAL    DEPUTATION 

AND    THE    AYUNTAMIENTO    OF    MONTEREY 

DEDICATE   THIS   MONUMENT 

AT  THE  PUBLIC  EXPENSE 
AS   A   MARK   OF   GRATITUDE. 

HE   DIED    IN   THIS    CAPITAL 

ON  THE  29th  of  SEPTEMBER  A,  D.  1835, 

AND   OF   HIS  AGE  THE   43d, 
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